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THU 



TWENTY-EIGHTH KEPORT 



OP THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 

(FOR THE TEAR ISGl.) 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK EARL OP 
CARLISLE, K.G., 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

M(f^ it ])lease your E.vcelle?ici/^ 

I. — 1. We, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
submit to your Excellency this our Twenty-eighth Report. 

II. — 2. Oil the 31st of December, 18S0, we had 5,632 schools 
in operation, which hud on their rolls, for the year then ended, 
804,000 children ; with an average daily attendance, for the same 
period, of 262,823 children; and an average number of children 
on the rolls for the year, of 510,638. At the close of the year 1861, 
the number of schools in operation was 5,830. The averaye daily 
aftcndance of cliildren for the same period was 284,726, and the 
averaye niimher of children on the. rollr, for the year, was 531,014, 
while the total number of distinct children at any time on- ike rolh 
for the year was 803,364.* 

3. As compared with the year 1860, there is an increase in the 
number of schools in operation for the year 1861, of 198;. the 
total number of children on the rolls has decreased by 636; but 
the average number on the rolls has increased by 20,376, whilst 
the increase in the average daily attendance amounts to 21,903. 
The increases in these latter numbers indicate an improvement in 
the regularity of the pupils’ attendance during the past year ; but 
■we do not expect that the total iiumber on the rolls will mueii 
■Yary from the eight liundred thousand — or, one-seventh of the 
population — yearly receiving the benefits of our system. 

4. We have in course of erection, 44 ordinary National BcliooiS-- 
houses., which will contain in the whole 56 separate school-roo)M. 
Thei’e are also in course of erection 5 Model School-houses of 
various hinds, containing in the Yvhole 15 school-rooms. When 
these 49 buildings shall have been completed, they will afford 
accommodation to 6,845 additional children. Of the above 44 

* (!•) By the total number of children on rolls durbig year is meant the gross aggre- 
gate of distinct individual children, whose names have appeared on the school rolls, 
time during the entire 5"ear. 

(II.) By the average number of children on the rolls during the year is meant the 
mean or average of the several numbers appearing on the rolls throughout the year, 
ia point of fact vary from week to week, and from mouth to month. 

(III.) By the average daily attendance of children during the year is meant the 
Wean or average of the numbers found in actual attendance — not on rolls merely, 
out present in their classes, from day to day throughout the year. 



Kumber of 
schools in 
operation. 



Increase ia 
bchuols. 



Schoofs fai 
course o£ 
eraetifiiL 
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Twenty-eighth Report of Cornmisaionevs 



[ 1861 . 



ordinary suhnnl-lionsus, the erection of H was sanctioned during 
the year 18(11. 

0 . Tliere were 22 vcsteil schools n]ioiiod during (die year 
tmrarils the erection of which grants had been made, .and 4 sus- 
pended schools re-o|)eiied. Tljose ai’e iiidndediii the .l.-SliO schools 
in operation cm the iilst Decendjor, 1801, and tludr names will be 
found inserted in a list in the Appondi.-c. 

0. The number of sebools struck olf, during tlie year 1801, was 
85, of which 7.5 had been previously in opei'ation, atid 1 had 
been suspended ; the remiiining 9 were simply cases in which "rants 
for building had, from time to time, been awarded, but for various 
reasons have notv been cancelled. The re.ason.s in each case for 
their being removed from our rolls are given in the Api)endix. The 
number of schools in the “ .suspended list,” at the close of the 
year, was Co, of which miuiber (i were suspended during the year 
1861. Many of these suspended schools may hereafter he' re- 
opened. 

7. The following Table .shows the nnniber of National Schools in 
operation, togetlierwlth the number of children in attendance therein, 
as specified in our .several Reports, to the .'list of Deeeraher, 1861 







Ko. and Dati: of lloport. 


Ni>. Ilf SolififiL 
oiim-atliiii. 


No. 


1, 


31st December, 1833, . 


789 


No. 


2 


31st March 


1835, 


1,106 


No. 


3,’ 


do. 


183G, 


1,181 


No. 


4, 


do. 


1337, 


1,300 


No. 


5, 


do. 


1838, 


1,384 


No. 


6, 


31st December, 1839, . 


1 ,58 ! 


No. 


7, 


do. 


1340, 


.1,978 


No. 


8, 


do. 


1841, 


2,337 


No. 


9, 


do. 


1842, 


2,721 


No. 


10, 


do. 


1843, 


2,012 


No. 


11, 


do. 


1844, 


3,153 


No. 


12 , 


do. 


1845, 


3,426 


No. 


13, 


do. 


1846, 


3,637 


No. 


14, 


do. 


1847, 


3,825 


No. 


15, 


do. 


1848, 


4,109 


No. 


16, 


do. 


1849, 


4,321 


No. 




do. 


1850, 


4,547 


No. 


18, 


do. 


1851, 


4,704 


No. 


19, 


do. 


1852, 


4,875 


No. 


20, 


do. 


1853, 


.5,023 


No. 


21, 


do. 


1854, 


5,178 


No. 


22, 


do. 


1855, 


5,124 


No. 


23, 


do. 


1850, 


5,245 


No. 


24, 


do. 


1857, 


5,337 


No. 


25, 


do. 


1858, 


5.408 


No. 


26, 


do. 


1859, 


5,496 


No. 


27, 


do. 


1860, 


5,632 


No. 


28, 


do. 


1861, 


5,830 



taiu and record, not the average number 



f In this year, 1 857, the Commissioners for tlie first time thought it right to ascer 



the average daily attendance, but in 



No. of Chiidren on 
liolb for : 



Uiilf-yi-nvciiJ-ViA? 040 

„ 145,521 

„ 153,707 

„ 106,929 

169,54fl 
„ 192,971 

„ 252,500 

„ 281,849 

„ 319,792 

„ 355,320 

„ 395,550 

„ 432,844 

„ 456,410 

„ 402,032 

„ 507,469 

,, 480,023 

„ 511,239 

„ 520,401 

„ 544,604 

550,631 
551,110 
„ 535,905 

31 Dec., 560,134 

; Yearendel ■(.776 475’ 

„ 803,010 

„ 800,610 

„ 804,000 

„ 803,364 



of children on the rolls merely, nor yet 



wcj. ui v;uiuucii uii nuo j 

addition the total 7iuniber of distinct 



appearing on tlie rolls during the entire year. Hence the large increase m the 
number of children appearing in above table for year 1857 and subsequent years, 
as compared with the year 1856. 
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(ggj j of National Education in Ireland. 

8. The irambei' of iippUcations brought umler consldomtion 
for to scliools in tlio ycnr 1*S0I] ^vos obi. Xo 2 1 3 graata to 

of these we promised the requisite assistiriice, either for building, 
or for salaries and books. The reinainlng 88 applications were " ' 
reiected for Viiriou.s reasons, of wliioli official records are kept. 

9 !" The aiine.xed Tabular Eeturn of the 273 schools .added 
our list, during the year 18()1, sliows the number in each province, " 

vith the nature of tlie aid granted. airanEri iu 





Salary 


IlcMiIjH only, tu 


I'nwards nnikllng 


Totol. 


PnOVIN'CK. 


!tn<[ 


Workli'iuno and 


nnd rurnislihig 


Book.*}. 


other Scluiola. 


Sclioola. 

..... 




Ulster, 


109 




7 


116 


Munster, . 


41 




7 


48 


Leinster, 


44 


1 




45 


Connaught, 


58 




0 


G4 


Total, - 


1252 


I 


20'^ 


273 



10. Of the 273 schools siiecified in the preceding table, 253 are 
mukr the management of 199 individuals, iiiany of them haying 
more than one 'school under their care. The following Table 
shows the nuuiber of these schools under the luanagement of 
Patrons of each religious denomination — distinguishlug lay from 
clerical ; — 





Clerical. 


Lay. 


Total. 


Religious Dcuominationi?. 


t)f 

Patroii.s. 


Nn. (if 
Scliuolt'. 


No. of 
3’atrons. 


No, of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Patroua. 


No. of 
Sulioola. 


Established Church, 
Roman Ciilholies, . 
PresbytevLans, 

Other Dissenters, . 


22 

96 

28 

10 


25 

128 

41 

12 


8 

0 


31 

9 

12 


48 

104 

37 

10 


56 

137 

53 

12 


Total, 


156 


206 


43 


52 


199 


258 



i» umber 
and reli- 
gious dc-iio- 
ininatioufs 
of the Pa- 
trons or 
Managers 
of the nev,’ 
gcliools 
added in 
1861. 



Of the remaining 15 schools, 2 are under united management, 

1 is a ■Workhouse School, 9 are departments added to e.xistmg 
Model Schools, and 3 are departments of a Minor Model School 
in course of erection. , , pa-,,,. 

11. The following summary exhibits the total number of 
tional Schools in each virovince on the 31st December, Ibbl, 
tiuguishing those schools which were in operation, those to vvhich 
biiildiuo’ grants have been promised, and those suspendeci . Oiierationt 

° ° ^ BmUing. 



Thatis, 20 schools as distinguished from school-houses /—there heing sometimes 
t'?70 schools, male and female, in the same house. 
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[ 1861 , 



Num1>cv of 
Schools in 
each pro- 
vince, with 
the total 
number 
of pu])ils 
on the rolls, 
the average 
on the rolls, 
iuid the 
average 
daily at- 
teuclancc. 



Average of 
pupils, per 
school. 



Religious 
denomina- 
tions of 
pupils on 
rolls lait 
qniiHer of 
year. 



Twenty -eighth Report of Commissioners 



Summahy. 



PflOVI.VOK. 


ScliontH in 
opomtion 
on 31.st 
Daa., 18G1. 


Scitnol.'i to 
wliieh tlicro 

outstanding 
Building 
0 rants. 


Suspomlcd. 


Total 

Numbet of 
Schools in 
connexion, 
on the 31st 
Doc., 18G1. 


Ulstei’, 


2,153 


21 


24 


2,198 


Munster, 


1,4.38 


26 


15 


h479 


Leinster, 


1,350 


7 


IG 


h37D 


Connaught, . 


883 


17 


8 


'908 


Total, . 


5,830 


71 


63 


5,964 



12. Tlie subjoined Table shows the distribution of the schools 
and pupils according to the several provinces : — 



Pnovi.\'o£. 


No. of Sciioiiifi 
in operntion on 
the 31st 
Dec., 18GI. 


Totnl No. of 
Sixlmct Pupils 
on tho Boils tor 
tlic yuar oiuling 
3lst Duo., 18111. 


Average No. of 
Pupils un Rolls 
for year ondiug 
31st December, 
18G1. 


Arorago daily < 
attendance for 
year ending 
3l9t December, 
1801. 


Ulster, . 


2,153 


278, 04B 


175,262 


92,902 


Munster, 


1,438 


210,637 


145,312 


82,048 


Leinster, 


1,350 


192,639 


128,616 


69,974 


Connaught, . 


883 


122,039 


81,824 


39,802 ! 


Total, . 


5,830 


803,304 


531,014 


284,726 



13. Taking the (otnl number children appearing at auy 

tin?e on the rolls, for the year 1801, as 803,364, we have for tlie 
5,830 schools in operation an average for ('nch school of 137-8 ; while 
if we take the a verage number only appearing on the rolls of the 
same 5,830 schools ois 531,014, we get an average for each school 
of 91 '1 children; and taking the attendance at the 

5,830 schools as 284,726, the average iimnber of cluklrcn in daily 
attendance at each school ap]-)ears t<Tbo 48-8. 

III. — 14. The following Table shows in Counties and Provinces 
the number of cliildren of each religious denomination on the rolls 
of the schools for whicli such returns have been received, for the 
quarter ended 31st December, 1861 : — 



PaoVtNCKS AKIJ 
Counties. 


Total Number 
of Childruit 
rotuviiod 
forthoyuar- 
tcroudi-d 
Dca 31, 1861. 


Religious Denominations. 


Establi.shed 

Cliureli. 


Roman 

C.atliolie. 


Presbyterian 


Other 

Persuasions. 


ITj.steh : 
Antrim, 
Armagh, . 
Cavan, 

Donegal, . 
Do\vn, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, . 
hlonaghim, 
T}Tone, . 

Total, . 


46,316 

17,616 

19,665 

22,190 

33,583 

9,907 

15,259 

13,153 

23,312 


5,446 

3,242 

1,406 

2,329 

3,900 

2,959 

1,480 

1,281 

4,160 


12,951 

10,612 

17,549 

17,077 

12,007 

6,660 

7,213 

10,069 

13,707 


26,383 

3,440 

691 

2,664 

17,148 

193 

6,304 

1,791 

5,185 


1,536 

322 

J9 

120 

526 

95 

262 

12 

260 


201,001 


26,203 


107,845 


63,799 


3,154 



[coiitinued. 
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;i,] of National Education in tretand. 

Table showing the Eeligions Denomination of Pupils— contMi«e(Z. 






TotAl 1 


Rctigioas Denoniiuationa. 


Pbovjsces ano 
Counties. 


of Cln1<lri>n 
roturncd 
fortlioQuar- I 
ter ended 
Deo.31,I8()l. 


Btattlislied 

Cliuieli. 


Roman ] 

CatUolic. 


rcabyterian j 


Other 

cratiaalons, 


Monster : 
Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 


19,115 

58,444 

21.744- 

23,011 

25,908 

11,402 


UO 

888 

238 

341 

483 

172 


18,972 

57,455 

21,501 

22,581 

25,356 

11,171 


o 

58 

5 

60 

39 

50 


43 

29 

30 
9 


Total, - 


159,624 


2,262 


157,036 


215| 


111 


Leinster : 
Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 
Kilkenn)’, . 
Iving’s, 
Longford, . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 
Wexforil, . 
Wicklow, . 


6,581 

33,393 

9,422 

15,753 

8,766 

8,013 

9,906 

11,790 

8,990 

9,769 

12,578 

7,727 


97 

872 

258 

268 

430 

326 

97 

376 

246 

248 

79 

302 


6,480 

32,277 

9,116 

15,470 

8,277 

7,605 

9,786 

11,381 

8,741 

9,503 

12,493 

7,419 


218 

34 

7 

31 

77 

23 

31 

3 

10 

6 

6 


4 
26 
14 

8 

28 

5 

2 

8 


Total, . 


142,633 


3,599 


138,548 


446 


95 


Connaught : 
Galway, . 
Leitrim, 
hlayo, 

Koscommon, 

Sligo, 


19,476 

14,969 

22,029 

16,099 

13,126 


204 

1,199 

436 

3-28 

486 


19,229 

13,716 

21,534 

15,723 

12,570 


27 

44 

53 

43 

60 


16 

10 

6 

*10 


Tot.il, . 


85,699 


2,653 


82,777 


227 


42 


Ulster, . 
liIUNSTER, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 


201,001 

159,624 

142,688 

85,699 


26,203 

2,262 

3,599 

2,652 


107,845 

157,086 

138,548 

82,777 


63,799 

215 

446 

227 


8,154 

111 

95 

42 


Grand Total, 


589,012 


34,717 


486,206 


64,687 


3,402 



15. The following Table exhibits the ^ pre-XtortT 

the pupils of each religious ^isLo- 

ceding tabulation, compared with ^ 

between the religions denominations of the o P P ‘ 
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I'wenty- eighth Report of Commissioners [ISCl 

Abstoctsof the Gensu. taken fcr 





R-.t:il.lisli 


“'1 Clmreh. 


iioman C'lifJmH.!. 




j Other P 


rsiiaiioiis. 


rilOVINLK. 


I'..r 

Uiiilu'^e 
of J'u|)ils. 


Per 

LVutnifc 
of J’iji»uk- 
lioii. 


iw'l 

-■1' I'llpill-. 1 


P.T 

fniU.-Ure 

>r 

Lion. 


Pit 

C. Ml.l.'I,- 

tif I’lijiih. 


0,.;:;::,,, 

'll 

tiuli. 


! 

C<-iit;igo 
of J’upil,a. 


P.-r 

tV'iua^e 

of 

tiua. 


Ulster, . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Conuuuglit, 


5-io 


L0--I-3 
.riO 
11 -Jt!) 
•i-.jf) 


.W-C.S j 

.‘)7-t)!) ( 

i 


5n-.i4 

.'M-il 

W4 -lit; 


;)i -7-1- 
0-1. -i 

u-3t; 


2(f-77 

OL.) 

{)-7(! 


(i-ii? 

IIII7 

llllj 




oe- 

0-4-1 

0-78 

ti-b'j 


Tutid, . j 


5-flJ) j 


11-77 


! 




lO-UII 


‘/•18 


11-48 


i-];> 



ItcHgioua 
dcnomhift- 
tioas of 
puails on 
mile for- ths 
idiote ffear. 



ICi. From the i.recetlinir fible it appears that, in the total popu 
lation, the proportion of Protestants of a!! ilenoininations is i‘>10 
rolVT, ‘ f Proportw'ii of tlic Protestant pnjiils on the 

Oecemher quarter is 17-45 j>er cent. 

• f of, asfJa- ;is jtas.sibic, in.sm-inn- accunicv ot 

intormatiou ’.ve Imve conrinofl tlic returns of the religions denomi- 
nations of the jiiipils attend inn- our .schools to tlie 5811,013 on the 
1-0 Is for the last quarter of the year, t'roliahly, Imd rve similar 
returns miotercnce to the 80.’.,;’.(M jnipils on therolls forthesrhole 
year, a proportionate increase would l,e found in the nmnhersof the 
vimoua religious persuasions, am 1 the latter -would then stand thus- 



Esl-ubllslicfl Cliurdi, 47,351 | IVoshvteri.'mH, 

i.ti, 4 |f)40 } S03,384. 



Ratio of 
total pupils 
on rolls to 
gross popu- 
lation. 



Komim CathoHcs, OS.-S,'!.*;, | Ollier per.sua.simi.s, 

U, Protestants of all dcnomiiiatioii.s, 140,219, or 17-45 per cent.; 
and Koman Catholics, 06.8,145, or 82-55 ]ier ci-nt. 

<'oniparo.s tlio gross ])opulatioii 
with the total niunber of ]mpils on tlio rolls of National Schools for 
the year, ilistinginslnng the sercral religious ilenominations as last 

estimatoi I hikI V wnvc- fh., i-ai . m , . 



— 


Kstitbli.slied 

Cimrdi. 


1 nijiu.'iii 

C:itliuUuij. 


Pri's- 

hyloriaiis. 


other 

I’l-i'Kua.'iicma. 


Total. 


Population, 

Pupils on Rolls ofRa- 


078,661 


1 4,490,583 


528,902 


00,307 


5,764,543 


tional Scliools, 


•t7,.V)l 


003,145 


88,228 j 


4,040 


803,364 


Ratio of pupils to 












Population, . 


1 : 14-38 


I : G-77 


1 ; G-00 j 


1 : 14-20 


1 : 7-18 



1 or tiie loregoiiiiT figures, we may shortly 

the Eo’.nan Catholic clement in the popu- 
ation is a little leg than fourfif ths of the ivhole, ue.arly fmi.rlhs 

w ; and (2) that, while the Pro- 

testant element in the popnilation is not greatly oyer one-ffth of the 
o»‘-'--wh:-Pi of the pupils are'Protestantsi and (3) 
na 7 of the entire population are enrolled 

as pupils of the schools ni conne.yion -vyith our Board. 
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20. Having regard to the circumstances of tlie country, the 
proportion of National School pupils from each of the religious 
denominations in the total population appears as fair as can be ex- 
pected; and this proportion is gradually becoming more favourable 
to our system. As yet, I'.owever, ye hare not the requisite census 
returns to enable us'tu judge of tlio e.\-act pro]iortions between the 
various religions denoininatious of cliikiren of a school-going age, 
or of the class in life for whoso beneiit the National System of 
Education was established. 

ly. 21. The following Table exhibits the literary proficiency Literary 

of 588,723 children, whose classification in our various Lesson Books 
has been returned to us by the Managers of National Schools for ^ ^ 
the last qu.irter of the year ; with the centesimal proportion that 
the number in eacii class bears to the total ; 



CorKTlKS -AND 
PtUlVlNCTS. 


I. 

Eoolf. 


II. 

Book. 


Scqm4i9. 


HI. 

Bi.ok. 


IV. aull 
hI^h<T 
Bunks. 


Total. 


Ulster : i 

Aatiim, . . , 

Armiij^h, . : 

Cavan, - • i 

Donegal, • • j 

Down, . . ' 

Fermanagli, . ; 

LomlontleiTv, . 1 

Slonagban, . | 

Tyrone, . . i 


16,5W9 

0,401 

G.olO 

0,200 

12,739 

3,443 

5,935 

4,544 

9,0G7 


12,106 ; 
4,697 ! 
5,4G3 1 
G,U>7 j 
8,928 i 
2,090 : 
4,43-4 
3,812 
6,482 


7:0.79 

2.0UG 

3,709 

3,414 

5.348 

L8I9 

2^293 

2,305 

3,560 


0,922 
•2,6-13 
2.6ii4 
2,393 
4 722 
K437 
1,701 
1.799 
2,9-U) 


3,101 : 
969 
1,319 
1 ,0V0 
1,846 
518 
896 
693 
1,257 


46,137 

17,616 

19,665 

2*2,190 

33,583 

9,007 

15,259 

13,153 

23,312 


Total, . 


74,788 


S4JI9 


3*2,419 


27 221 


11,675 


200,322 


IlIUNSTER : 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Eerry, 
Limerick, . 
Tipperary, 
"Waterford, 


8,044 
20,4 1 1 
7, CGI 
7,851 
8,58U 
4,530 


5,119 

15,330 

5,627 

5,736 

7,216 

2,922 


2,054 

10.590 

3,748 

3,048 

4,6-21 

1,951 


2,269 

7,625 

2,876 

3,062 

3,491 

1,356 


729 

4,435 

1,832 

2,414 

2,000 

043 


19,115 
53,391 
2!, 744 
23,01 1 
25,908 
11,402 


Total, . 


57,077 


: 41,950 


27,ol-2 


20,979 


12,053 


159,571 


IjETNSTEn. 

Carlow, 
Dublin, 
Kildare, . 
ICilkenny, . 
icing’s, 
Longfoi’d, . 
Louth, 
Meath, 
Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, . 
Wicklow, . 


2,379 
16,314 
3,357 
5,719 
3,454 
3,273 
3,943 
3,792 
3.486 
3,413 
; 4,678 

1 2,947 


1,700 

8,505 

2,530 

4,489 

2,465 

2,042 

2,567 

3,175 

•2,406 

2,833 

3,154 

2,145 


1,185 
1 ao 
1,053 
2,970 
1,415 
1,090 
1,527 
•2,147 
1,512 
1,684 
•2,144 
1,314 


766 

2,905 

1,163 

1,852 

1,042 

973 

1,211 

1,560 

1.013 

],*273 

1,771 

832 


491 

1,514 

713 

723 

390 

635 

638 

1,116 

573 

566 

831 

489 


6,581 

.33,393 

9,422 

15,753 

8,766 

8,013 

9,906 

11,790 

8.990 

9,769 

12,578 

7,727 


Total, . 


56,755 


38,097 


22,796 


16,381 


S,G79 


142,688 



Icontinued. 
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. • 


. 


i-- 






COUNTIBS A>JD 
PUOVINCKS. 


1. 

Hook. 


]J. 

UiMik. 


Svqucls. 


m. 

Hook. 


IV. aiiil 
iiiglicr 
Houkii. 


Torn. 


CoNNAUtniT. 

Galway, 

Loitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 


8,4 U 
5,472 
10,030 
0,51)8 
5,128 


5,435 

4,442 

5,738 

4,228 

3,450 


2,070 

2,577 

3,008 

2,620 

2,138 


1,909 

1,721 

2,378 

1,787 

1,580 


938 

75“ 

8!5 

857 

704 


19,476 

14,969 

22,029 

10,099 

13,075 


Total, . 


35,042 


23,352 


13,082 


0,441 


4,131 


85,648 


Ulster, 

MimSTER, . 

Leiksteii, . 

: Connaught, 


74,788 

57.077 

.50,755 

35,042 


54,710 

41,950 

38,007 

23,352 


3-2,419 

27,512 

22,700 

13,082 


27,2-21 

20,070 

10,301 

0,441 


11,675 

12,053 

8,079 

4,131 


200,8-22 

159,571 

142,088 

85,648 


tiraml T'otul, 


224,202 


158,118 


05,809 


74,00-2 


30,538 


588,729 


Per Centagc’, 


3S-00 


20-80 


Ui-27 


12-37 


C-2I 


- 



2^. We publish, in the Appendix, progrmmiics showiiis the mini- 
um degree of prolicienoy rc.jnired fi,r tlie pujbls in eitcii class- 
uch piogramnies, wo have reason to know, m-e strictly observed. 



^ tlie yenr 1861, we bad on om- 

1 J ^ ff our Board, or secured by bond, 

= 1 1-708 rooms, accommodating dis- 

t net sdiools. _ The number of non-vested scliool.s was 4,248, .sWeral 

same he'fl under the 

‘ fpuratc rooms. Xiiere are, in addition, 7 
cbool-liomsos about to be vested in the Board, the leases of which 
a e in course of execution. These 7 sciiool-hou.se.s will contain 8 
distinct apartments. 



i" Trustees, on the 31st De- 
n«; tiiere were C84 (including 150 

I’V" “I’Porate cajiacity, and 92 schoSs for 
also R ^°r B’d observance of onr rules. There were 

also 8 schools, towards which building grants iiave been made, 
the leases for which were not then executed. 

wldcV, 7^*^ following Table shows the counties and provinces in 
onicli' ® vested scliools and houses are situated, distin- 

guishiiig the number held under each species of security:— 



[Tabie 
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Province, with the numher of separate Schools held in those houses. 
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Twenty-eighth Report of Commissioners [1861 

1 nmoiint of salaries iireminmc * •,• 

and allowances paid in 1861 to tile Principal Toacliers' ’ 

and Wovlonistresses in NatiLal 
1861 . flie Cential and other Model Schools, mid the piifments to OrMn“ 
iv.m^ Teacher, s_iva.s £192,267 0,v. 1,/. The dS fh, f T 
service are given in onr Financial sSnfh^St 

received for books and school requisites 

£8 the year 1861, was 

*o,oJo ia\. btt. llie lunnber of orders -vvas 9,157, 

28. The estimated value of the grants of books and school 
leqmsites given as Free Stock, in 1861, was £7,270 7s 8d The 
number of grants was 2,616. 

isn' apraratus during the year 

1861 w.as £1,468 uy u . ; reiiresentnig a value of £2,349 12.!.\rf 
conipi’ising l,0t)3 distinct orders. 

30. We also inade, during the same ]ieriod, free grants of ap- 
paiatiis, of which the total value was £1.837 16.v 1 ^ The ma- 
wWdil Kre'ds wvi aiv.arded to ordinary National Schools 
Sr nil 1 '"^ kenchta of organization, and to Model 

bciiods. We learn from the Rojicrts of onr Inspectors that the 

tencf^“''^f Schools by means of this department has 

tended in.iteiiany to promote their ehiciency. 

SrrnnkT'^M h'lpHs on the rolls of our Model 

Schools, m Mjir iboroiig I-Strect, upon the 31st of! December, 1861, 

iTeF ’ ^ total of 

32. The religions denominations of the 1,762 children on the 

iri'nf f Marlborough-street, at the above date, 

<ire bpecined in the followini? return: - 



Total 
amouut of 
salaries^ 
gratuities. 



Natioual 

School 

Books, 



Apparatus. 



Total num- 
ber ofchil- 
dru'n on the 
rolls of our 
Central 
Model 
Schools on 
31 8b Deo., 
18S1, with 
their reli- 
gious deno- 
minations. 



Jistablislicd Cliurch, . 
Eoinan Ciitholics, 
Presbj'terians, 


Mil! os. 
120 
587 
27 


Fomulos. 

87 

4H6 

32 


lufauts. 

36 

342 

28 

1 

2 


Total. 

243 

1,415 

87 

11 

6 


OtliGi’ Dissenters, 
Jews, . 


7 

J 


3 

3 


Total, . 


742 


611 


409 


1,762 



Schools 

contiguous 

to Central 

Model 

Schools 

opened. 



Number of 
Teachers 
trained in 
1861. 



33. The additional schools referred to by us in our previous 
Reports, _ as about being established contiguous to our Central 
c 00 s m arlboiongh-street, are now in satisfactory operation, 
iiiese schools, in their size and arrangements, are designed to cor- 
respond with the various classes of schools throughout the country, 
and _ai’e, consequently, more suitable models for the teachers ui 
training than our larger schools. 

IX.— 34. We trained during the year, and supported at the pub- 
1 Rational Teachers, of whom 168 were males, and 

ema es. We also trained 39 Teachers not connected with 
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National Schools, who supported themselves during their attend- 
ance at the Model Schools. The total unmher of Teachers trained 
in 1861 rvas 358. Of the 319 Teachers of National Schools trained 
dnrino- the year, 21 -were of the Established Church, 60 were Pres- 
byterians, 'i'61 were Roman Catholics, fuid 1 was a Dissenter. The 
total number of male andfeuiale teachers trainedfrora the commence- 
ment of our proceeding's to the 31st December, 1861, is 5,959. 

We do not include in tins last number those Teachers who, at the 
time of their training, were unconnected with National Schools. 

3.'). We also trained a select number of National Teachers in the Nivjgation 
nrinciples of Navigation and the use of nautical instruments. The 
instnietion thus given them -will enable them to impart to such of 
their pupils as are intended for a sea-faring life, a hnowledge of 
this important hranch of science that would otherwise he out of 
their power to obtain. V\’'o publish, in the Appendix, the questions 
upon which the navigation class tvas examined at the end of the 
course of training. 

36. The respective es'fc,ablishmont3 in which the Teachei-s, both Trailing de- 
male and female, attending at our traming mstitution, are hoarded 
■ind lodged, continue to be efficientlj' conducted. The inmates 
have heSi distinguished, as heretofore, for the general correctness 
of their conduct, for the maintenance of order and discipline, for 
the exercise of kindly feeling towards each other, and for the care- 
ful observance of their religious duties. 



X. 37. The following Table shows that we had in our sery'ice, Number at 

at the end of the year 1861, 5,353 Principal, and 1,059 Assistant 
Teachers, makiiia, in the whole, 6,412*— of whom 3,048 are vice at end 
trained ; also, tha^ we had in our service, at the same period, 669 
Workmistresses, many of whom act in the further capacity of 
Junior Assistants in the literary business of the schools ; 





Principals. 


Assistants. 


Work- 
mistresses 
and Junior 
Assistants. 




Maks. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


1‘ 

1® 

1® 

21 

23 

3^ 

3® 

Probationers, . 
Total, 


52 

1‘il 

233 

465 

603 

1,090 

753 

4S0 


33 

65 

119 

202 

255 

418 

312 

152 


’ 1 
S 
13 
103 
156 
289 


I 

5 

25 

127 

129 

207 


669 


3,797 


1,556 


565 


494 


669 




1,059 



* This number is exclusive of Teachers in the Workhouse and Prison Sdiools, m 
conne-xion irith ns, and Teachers in Convent Sohwls, no record being k^t of th^^^ 
classiflcation—the former not being paid b^ the Board, arf the latter bemg nmd 
according to the average daily attendance in their respective schools, leachers 
of Model Schools are also not included, 
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SmoI , The following Table cxliiliite the irambei- of Senior and 

!S, 

end of losi. the numbers in each year of service iuoinng 




Table exhibits the number of Teachers i„ 
rraoif t of t ei-o pt ot (jood Service Salary, at end of year 1861 ■ also their clnsd 
of »^'vice completed since first chSod ' ^^'" 




Eoguktions,” jniblished in the Appenclir, 
Teadiers in ennrio ®“hiries available to the several grades of 
for special services'™ 'f V '*■ t™'kus gratuities awarded 

of their pupils ^'^J’CGr’ed by the Teachers in the advancement 

Ditw^ "s f“' histruction in Vocal Music, 

We pufiL™ ii5tim®f of by the Teachers, 
branches of ediicif hsts of the schools in which those 

nclies of education were introduced during the past year. 

Amount of XT <19 T’t.r. r n • , 

lumlnr' tte total amount 0^73 

received in of teacliei’s of "NTof; ®“oluments received m aid of salaries 
«dof.u. Nationa Schools (excluding Workhouse Schools, 

1861; also the aveno-c^'^ Srjspeiided Scliools) during the year 
average attendance. ^ 
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Amount of Local Emoluments received in aid of Salaries of Teachers of 
National Schools in 1861. 



CnUNTIES AKD 

Provikcbs. 


Parmenla by 
Children. 


Local 

Subscriptions 


Total. 




1 No. of 
j Schools 


1 No. of 

j Pupils, 


Average 
per Schoo 


S o-s 
< 


Ulster: 

Antrim, 


£ s. d. 
4,203 10 3 


£ s. 

683 12 


d. 

1 


£ s. 

4,887 2 


d, 

4 


413 


22,180 


i £ s, d 
11 16 8 


s . d. 
4 5 


Armagh, 


1,106 3 0 


437 15 


4 


1,543 18 


4 


151 


7,672 


10 4 6 


4 0 


Cavan, . 


732 17 2 


139 8 


7 


872 5 


9 


ooi 


8,123 


: 3 18 11 


2 2 


Donegal, 


1,015 1 7 


450 7 


4 


1,465 8 


11 


267 


10,047 


! 5 9 9 


2 11 




3,420 18 4 


654 1.5 


4 


4,075 13 


8 


321 


16,018 


12 13 H 


6 0 


Fermanagh, . 


377 7 4 


71 15 


0 


449 2 


4 


128 


4,443 


: 3 10 2 


2 0 


Londoaderry, 


1,211 2 11 


688 7 


0 


1,899 9 


a 


184 


7,143 


10 6 6 


5 4 


Monaghan, . 


669 5 9 


229 10 


8 


898 16 


5 


143 


5,207 


i 6 5 8 


3 6 


Tyrone, . 


1,366 17 8 


392 14 


a 


1,759 12 


4 


285 


10.767 


: 6 3 6 


3 3 


Total, . 


14,10.3 4 0 


3,748 6 


0 


17,851 10 


0 


2,113 


91,599 


18 9 0 


3 a 


Monster : 
Clare, . 


972 1 8 


111 10 


0 


1,083 a 


3 


181 


8,760 


! 5 19 3 


2 6 


Cork, . 


3,335 10 4 


.570 16 


2 


3,906 6 


G 


485 


29,402 


18 11 


2 n 


Kerry, . 


B34 8 11 


230 0 


4 


1,064 9 


3 


'86 


10,737 


: 5 14 5 


2 0 


Limenck, 


1,772 13 11 


27U 10 


10 


2,043 4 


9 


171 


11,279 


a 19 0 


3 7 


Tipperary, 
Waterford, . 


1,922 6 I 


389 19 


6 


2,312 .5 




253 


12,846 


9 3 1 




772 a 8 


328 16 


0 


1,101 7 


8 


10,5 


5,997 


10 9 9 


3 8 


Total, . 


9,609 12 2 


1,901 12 


10 


11,511 5 


0 


1,380 


79,021 


8 6 10 


2 a 


Leinster; 




















Carlo-w, 


238 6 0 


51 12 


6 


289 18 


6 


57 


2,921 


5 1 9 


2 0 


Dublin, . 


2,011 a 0 


1,133 16 


4 


3,145 7 


4 


196 


16,772 


16 0 a 


3 9 


Kildare, 


674 3 3 


162 9 


6 


836 12 


9 


98 


•1,651 


8 10 9 


3 7 


Kilkenny, 
King's, . . 

Longford, 


815 0 0 


28.9 4 


2 


1,134 4 


2 


1.54 


7,695 


7 7 4 


2 11 


472 0 5 


263 0 


3 


735 0 


8 


86 


3,979 

3,425 


8 10 11 


3 8 


274 a 2 


73 0 


0 


347 a 


o 


84 


4 2 9 


2 0 


Louth, . 


442 15 ] 


227 0 


6 


669 15 


7 


77 


4,612 


8 14 0 


2 11 


Meath, . 


766 4 0 


318 10 10 


1,084 14 


10 


149 


5,963 


7 5 7 


3 8 


Queen's, . 


438 16 9 


213 10 


0 


652 6 


9 


85 


4,129 


7 13 6 


3 2 


vv estmeath, . 


436 19 0 


83 5 


0 


520 4 


0 


114 


4,617 


4 a 3 


2 3 


Wexford, 


687 6 9 


117 0 


3 


804 7 


0 


1.36 


5,498 


5 18 3 


2 11 


Wicklow, 


478 2 3 


126 19 


2 


60S 1 




78 


3,501 


7 15 8 


3 5 


Total, . 


7.765 15 0 


3,059 8 


6 


10,825 4 




1,314 


67,763 


8 4 9 


3 2 


Connaught ; 




















Galway, 


886 15 6 


238 4 


0 


1,124 19 


6 


189 


9,679 


5 19 1 


2 4 


Leitrim, . 


378 2 0 


166 1 


6 


544 3 


G , 


153 


6,351 


3 11 2 


1 9 


Mayo, , . 


608 6 5 


366 9 


6 


974 15 11 1 


230 


10,116 


4 4 9 


1 a 


Koscommon, . 


537 6 4 


224 9 


t) 


761 16 


2 1 


155 


6,998 


4 18 4 


2 2 


Sligo, . 


452 19 8 


225 8 


2 


678 7 10 1 


114 


5,635 


5 19 0 


2 5 


Total, 


2,863 9 a 


1,220 13 


0 


4,084 2 n 1 


841 


38,779 


4 17 2 


2 I 


Ulster, 


4,103 4 0 


3.748 6 


0 


17,851 10 


0 


2,113 


91,599 


8 9 0 


3 11 


Monster, 


9,609 12 2 


[.901 12 10 


11,511 5 


0 


1,380 


-9,021 


8 6 10 


2 a 


Leinster, . 


7,765 15 8 


3,059 8 


6 


10.825 4 


o 


L,314 


<7,763 


8 4 9 


S 2 


Connaught,. 


2,863 9 n 


1,220 13 


0 


4,084 2 11 


841 


iB,779 


4 17 2 


2 1 


Total, 


34,342 1 9 


9,930 0 


4 


44,272 2 


1 


5,643 


77,162 


7 16 10 


8 2 



43. While the above Table shows an increase in the total local 
emoluments for the year 1861, compared ^vith the year I860, of 
£310 4.?. there appears a decrease of 4,s'. Id- in the average per 
school, and of per pupil. The total emoluments, from all 
available to the teaching-staff of the schools in con- 
nexion with our Board, for the year 1861, appears to liave been 
£236,539 2,v. %l.\ of which 81'28 per cent, was derived from tlie 
funds placed at our disposal by the State — only 18*72 per cent. 

YOL. I. “ 
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[ 1861 , 



^Vot‘khollSB 
Schools, and 
attcadaace. 



Atbesdauce 
at District 
and Minor 
Model 
Sclioois. 



being, locally provided. We have recently intimated to the 
teachers ot National schools that the local provision in aid of tlel 
.s^aries was wholly disproportionate to the sum contributed from 
the public grant, and that any addition to their remuneration 
should be sought by them from the parents of their pupils and 
from the managers, and other persons locally interested^nd bene, 
nted by the education of the children. 

XII.— 44 At the close of the year 1860, we had 140 Workhouse 
bchools under our Board. On the .Slst of December 1861 the 
number was 141_. Of these schools 29 are in Ulster 49 in 
Munster, 35 in Leinster, and 28 in Connaught, showing an increase 
of one school durmg the year. 

^ 45. The total number of distinct children appearing on the rolls 
in 141 Workhouse Schools, for the year ending 31st Decemheri 
Ibfal, was 15, 679, and the number on the rolls, 9,511 while 

the average daily attendance was 7,356. 

I'efei' to the Reports of our Head Inspectors, 
winch will he found m the Appendix, on the condition of theDistrict 
and Minor Model Schools. There are now 20 in operation — includ- 
ing the Central or Metropolitan District. The number of chadren 
on the rolls of these schools for the year tnidcd the <31st of December, 
1861, was 15,560, and the average daily attendance for the same 
period, 6,771. In the following Table the total number on the 
rolls is divided into males, females, and infants 



County. 


1 


Niuho of School. 


No. of (f/jfincf Pupils on tho Rolls for 
thu year ondod Slat Dooombar, 1861. 


ATetaje 

diilyat* 

tondueo 








Males. 


Fomalos. 


Infanta. 


Total. 


ended Slat 
Dec., ISdl. 


Dublin, 

n 


1 


Metropolitan : 
Ccnta-al, 


1,395 


1,004 


766 


3,165 


1,303 


» 




Incbicoro, . 


154 


89 


125 


368 


167 


15 




West Dublin, 


727 


691 


589 


2,007 


742 


Antrim, . 


2 


Belfast, . 


1,245 


801 


462 


2,508 


1,016 


Ai'magb, . 


3 


Ballymena, . 


163 


132 


84 


379 


163 


4 


Newry, . 


U7 


129 


129 


405 


172 


Cavan, 

London- 


5 


Bailieborougb, 


157 


156 


69 


382 


181 


derry, . 


6 


Coleraine, 

D unman way. 


189 


192 


76 


457 


195 


Cork, 


7 


250 


250 




500 


276 


Limeriok, . 


8 


Limerick, 


316 


224 


177 


717 


285 


Tipperary, 


9 


Clonmel, 


155 


169 


103 


427 


190 


W atertbrd. 


10 


Waterford, . 


210 


177 


140 


527 


225 


lUldare, . 


11 


Atty, . 


109 


141 


109 


449 


176 


Kilkenny, . 


12 


Kilkenny, 


113 


104 


110 


327 


144 


Meath, 


13 


'ikim, 


227 


207 


178 


612 


277 


Iralway, . 


14 


Galway, 


297 


154 


166 


617 


308 


Antriio, . 


15 


Bailymoney (Minor’), 


132 


128 


75 


335 


170 


,, ”, 


16 


Carrickfergus 


112 


74 


72 


258 


164 


Monaghan, 


17 


Monaghan 


96 


71 


35 


202 


156 


r}Tone, . 


18 


Omagh „ 


207 


168 


126 


501 


243 


King’s, 


19 


JJ.-T.-Stewart „ 


63 


75 


108 


246 


119 


20 


Parsonstown „ 


79 


43 


49 


171 


99 






Total, 


6,633 


5,179 


3,748 


15,560 


6,771 
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IggI,] of National Education in Ireland, 

47. We have obtained from onr Inspectors the subjoined returns, M'siora 
showing the religions denominations of the children on the rolls nonsofMo. 
of the District and Minor Model Schools, for the quarter ended “«i School 
the 31st December, 1861 . In this table we include the schools of 
the Central or Metropolitan district. quarter. 



KkIiIOIodb Denominations of the OnitnuES on the Bolls of the District and Minot 
Model Schools for the guarUr ended the Slat December, 1861. 



ComiTiss. 


Roll No. 


School. 


No. DU 
the Rolls 
for tho 
quarter 
ended 
Slst Dec., 
1861 . 


Rel 

IS 

w 


gious De 
E 


ominatio 

1 

1. 

.a 

S 

At 








Metropolitan : 
















Central Model. 












r 


752 


Male, No. 1, 


479 


77 


375 


20 


7 




8633 


Do., No. 2, 


117 


19 


95 


3 






8634 


Do., No. 3, 


65 


7 


47 




1 




8655 


Do., No. 4, 


69 


10 


56 


3 






8G56 


Do., jNo. 5, 


138 


21 


113 


4 






753 


Foinak', No. 1, 


476 


72 


368 


30 


6 




8657 


Do., No. 2, 


117 


18 


98 


1 






8658 


Do., No. 3, 


65 


6 


55 


4 






8059 


Do., No. 4, 


72 


11 


61 








1795 


Infant, 


526 


46 


447 


30 


3 


Dublin, . ■< 




Total, 


2,114 


287 


1,715 


95 


17 




















West Dublin. 














5640 


Male, 


445 


5 


437 


3 






SG41 


Female, 


454 


16 


434 


4 






5642 


Infant, 


399 


13 


386 










Total, 


1,298 


34 


1,257 


7 








Inchicobb Rail- 
















WAT. 














6978 


Male, 


104 


86 


63 




3 




6979 


Female, 


64 


31 


33 








6980 


Infant, 


90 


43 


47 










Total, ■ 


258 


110 


143 


2 


3 


















( 


6963 


Male, 


791 


187 


193 


332 


79 


Antrim, . < 


6964 




507 


121 


95 


216 


75 


1 


6965 


Infant, 


378 


77 


109 


154 


38 






Total, 


1,676 


385 


397 


702 


192 






Ballymena. 












( 


5621 


Male, 


93 


9 


10 


70 




Antrim, < 


5622 


FemMe, 


73 


19 


4 


50 




( 


3623 


Infant, 


58 


11 


7 


40 








Total, 


224 


39 


21 


160 


4 



[continued. 
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Twenty-eir/htli Eeport of Commissioners 



[ 1861 , 



EEiiaiom Denominations of Chilbeuk ou Rolls of Model Soliools— contiimtij 



COCN'TrEH. 


Roll No. 


School. 


No. t,n 
ttiiiRiille 
loi' tlio 
fjuavnir 
oiiilcd 
■llflt ] )oc., 
IKGl. 


Roiigioua Donominitiona. 


.a.s 

io 


1 

V 

P3 


1. 

fO 

£ 


If 

o| 






Newry. 












( 


5(i24 


Male, 


91 


10 


34 


36 


u 


Armagh, . < 


5625 


Fcimilc, 


92 


25 


34 


29 


4 


( 


5626 


InUiiit, 


84 


10 


26 


42 


6 






Total, 


267 


45 


94 


107 


21 






Baidieborough. 












( 


5627 


Male, 


101 


25 


61 


15 




Cavan, . < 


5628 


Female, 


lU 


21 


72 


21 




( 


8514 


Inlant, 


56 


17 


27 


12 








Total, 


271 


63 


160 


48 








Coleraine. 












C 


5618 


Male, 


122 


10 


23 


67 


13 


Londonderry, < 


5619 


Female, 


118 


26 


19 


66 


7 


1 


5620 


Infant, 


51 


9 


11 


25 


6 






Total, 


291 


54 


53 


158 


26 






DtJNMANWAY. 












OlVOTT i 


5g;jg 


Male, 


101 


11 


180 






’ ■ 1 


5637 


i^'enialc, 


189 


6 


182 




1 






Total, 


380 


17 


362 




1 






LlStEUlCK. 












( 


6970 


Male, 


188 


67 


99 


14 


8 


Limerick, . { 


6971 


Femide, 


J45 


36 


103 


5 


1 


1 


6972 


Infant, 


147 


44 


85 


11 


7 






Total, 


480 


147 


287 


30 


16 






Clonmel. 












( 


5633 


Male, 


100 


42 


46 


8 


4 


Tipperary, . •( 


5634 


Feninle, 


101 


29 


59 


9 


4 


1 


5635 


Infant, 


58 


17 


30 


3 


8 






Total, 


259 


SB 


135 


20 


16 






Waterford. 














6974 


Male, 


115 


47 


57 


6 


5 


Waterford, ^ 


6975 


Female, , 


I'lO 


33 


71 


5 


1 


1 


6976 


Infant, 


93 


24 


61 


8 








Total, 


318 


104 


189 


19 


6 



[contimed, 
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Religious Denominations o£ Ceiildren on Rolls of Model Scliools — continued. 



Kildare, 



lULRENNY, 



Meath, 



Galwav, 



ANTEIiT, 



Monaghan, 



No. on I 
the Rolls ■ 
for the j 
quarter 
ciiJod 
31st Dee., 
1S«1. 



Religious Denominations. 



S3 



6209 

6210 
GC15 


Atht. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 


98 

108 

96 


38 

35 

42 


43 
68 

44 


6 

3 

10 


11 

2 




Total, 


302 


115 


155 


19 


13 


6981 

6982 

6983 


KiLKENNr. 

l\rale. 

Female, 

Infant, 


55 

70 

86 


12 

1 

11 


34 

68 

73 


2 

2 


7 

i 




Total, 


211 


24 


175 


4 


8 


5630 

5631 

5632 


Trim. 

IVfale, 

Female, 

Infant, 


180 

141 

97 


14 

10 

5 


166 

131 

92 








Totalr 


418 


29 


339 






6212 

6213 

6214 


Galway. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 


235 

94 

123 


■ 

22 

16 

19 


200 

71 

88 


9 

3 

8 


4 

4 

8 




Total, 


452 


57 


359 


20 


16 


6737 

0733 

6739 


Bai^lymoney 

(Minor). 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 


95 

ll 

73 


12 

6 

12 


19 

17 

21 


63 

64 
40 


1 




Total, 


255 


30 


57 


107 


1 


7753 

7754 

7755 


Carricktergus 

(iliNon). 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 


100 

70 

65 


24 

13 

12 


5 

7 

2 


56 

37 

36 


15 

13 

15 




Total;- 


235 


49 


14 


129 


43 


11&1 

7752 

7854 


Monaghajt 

(Minor). 

Male, 

Female, 
lufaiit, . 


96 

71 

35 


25 

21 

15 


43 

26 

10. 


28 

22 

10 


2 




Total, 


202 


^61 


79 


60 


1 ^ 
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Twenty~eighth Tleport of Commissioners [1861 
Remsiods Denominations of Ohileken on Eolla of Model Scliools— confinatd. 



XmoNE, 



Tyboke, 



King’s County, 



Boll No. 


School. 


No on 
tlio Kolia 
for the 
(juai'tor 
ondoil 
3Ist l)oc., 
Ititil. 


Kc 


lifiious Bonomiiiationfl, 


■a 

■KO 

K 


u 




J 

If 

Og 




Omagh CMinou). 












7583 


iMale, 


139 


58 








8178 


Female, 


107 


37 


10 






8179 


Infant, 


93 


50 


1 


33 


9 




Total, 


339 


U5 


11 


151 


32 




N.-T.-Stewart 














(B'Iinoii) . 












7758 


Male, 


53 


21 


1 






7759 


Female, 


55 


20 


1 


30 




8G94 


Infant, 


5G 


30 


1 


25 






Total, 


164 


71 


3 


86 


4 




Pausonstown 














(Minor). 












7949 


Male, . . 


G9 


52 


10 


1 


6 


7950 


Female, 


48 


31 


7 


5 


5 


7951 


Infant, 


41 


30 


6 


1 


4 




Total, 


153 


113 


23 


7 


15 



48. It appears from these Ketunis, that the total mimher of 
children on the rolls of our District and Minor Model Schools for 
the last quarter of the year 1861 was 10,572; of which 2,067 
were of the EstablishecI Church, 6,078 Roman CathoHos, 1,991 
Iresbytenans, and 436 belonged to other persuasions. 



Newtown- 
ards, Ennis- 
corthy, Lon- 
donderry, 
Enniskillen, 
Cork, and 
Sligo Dis- 
trict Model 
Schools. 



XIV. 49. Tile District Model Schools at Xewtownards and 
iiinpiscorthy are about being opened for the reception of pupils. 

^ 50. The District Model School at Londonderry is in operation 

since the end of the year 1861 . 

t)l. The site for the Enniskillen District Model School has been 
selected, and arrangements for the erection of the buildings are in 
process, .^’rangemcnts are also in progress for tiie erection of 
the Cork District Model School. The erection of the Sligo Dis- 
trict Model School is nearly completed. 



Lurgan 

Monaghan, 

and New- 

townstew- 

art Minor 

Model 

Schoob. 



52. The Lurgan Minor Model School bnildinss are rapidly 
advancing towards completion. 

n Minor Model School at Monaghan is in operation since 

Uctober last; and the Minor Model School at Newtownstewart, 
since June last. 
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1861.] of National Education in Ireland. 

54. The number of District Model Scliools in operation at tbe 
end of tbe year was 13;* tbe number being built, 4; tbe number 
to be yet built, 2 ; total, 19.* 

55. Tbe number of Minor Model Schools now in operation is 6 ; 
tbe number being built is 1 ; total, 7. 

56. The total number of District and of Minor Model Schools 
already erected, together with those which the Board have agreed 
to erect, amounts to 26.* 



XV. — 57. Dr. Kirkpatrick, our Agricultm'al Inspector, has fur- Dr. Kiri, 
nished liis Annual Report on the School Farms in operation during 
the j^ear, and on the Albert Institution, Glasnevin. We publish Sctooi 
this document in the Appendix. F.rnns. 



58. The total number of School Farms in operation on the 
31st December, 1861, was 120, of which 19 were School Farms, 
of the First Class, under the exclusive management of the Board, 
and 17 were School Farms of tbe First Class, under local manage- 
ment. Of the remaining number, 39 were ordinary School Farms, 
43 were farms attached to Workhouse Schools, and 2 -were School 
Gardens — one of the latter being under om' own management. 



59. The following is a list of the School Farms of the First 
Class : — 



No. 1. — Nineteen School Baeus of the Fiesi Class 
MAKAQEMENT of OoMMISSIONEES. 



under exclusive First class 
Farms 



County. 

Antrim, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

IMonaglian, 

Cork, 



Limerick, 



Scliool. 

. Ballymoney. 

. Ulster (Belfast). 
. Bailieboro'. 

. Templedonglas. 

. Batb. 

. Dunmanway. 

. Glandore, 

. Farraby. 

. Munster (Cork). 
, Limerick. 

. Mt. Trenchard. 



County. 

Tipperary, 



Dublin, 

luldare, 

Kilkenny, 

Leitrim, 



School. 

, Kyle Park. 

. Derrycastle. 

. Gonnanstown 
. Albert. 

. Athy. 

. "Woodstock. 

, Kilkemiy. 

. Leitrim. 

Total, 19. 



under man- 
agement of 
Commis- 
sioners. 



No. 2, — Seventeen School Farms of the First 
Management. 



County. 

Antrim, 

51 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

T}Tone, 

Chire, 

Waterford, 

Carlow, 



Soliool. 

. Bailycarr}'. 

. Lame. 

. Templemoyle. 
. Comagilta. 

. Lougbash. 

. FeaMe. 

. Cabersherkin. 
- Sallybank. 

. Glengarra. 

. Garryhill. 



County. 

ICilkenny, . 
Louth, 
j\Ieath, 
Galway, 

Roscommon, 

Mayo, 



Class under Local Coder man- 
agement of 
liccal 

School. Patrons. 

, . PUtown. 

. . Dromiskin. 

. . Woodpole. 

. , Ballinakiil. 

. . Cloukeeukeryl. 

. . Glanduff. 

. . Cross. 



Total, 17. 



* This number does not include the Central or Metropolitan District. 
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Twmty-eighth Eeport of Commissioners 



[ 1861 . 



Summary 
of Agri- 
cullund 
Schools. 



^ GO. The following is a classified suinmaiy of the School Farms 
m the several counties of Ireland, on the olst December, 1861 ■_ 





Coimtica. 


Suliool Farms. 


Fir.HtCIrws 


i Ontiiiary. 
t 


School 
1 G.-miens. 


Work- 

house. 


Total 


] 


AntriDi, 


4 


1 




4 




2 


Armagh, 




2 






2 


3 


Cuvan, 


1 


2 






3 


4 


Donegal, 


1 


3 








5 


Down, 








] 


4 


6 


Fcrinanagli, . 




2 






2 


7 


Londonderry, 


1 






i 


2 


8 


Monagluui, . 


2 






1 


3 


9 


Tyrone, 


1 


3 






4 




Total in Ulster, 


10 


13 




7 


30 


10 


Clare, .... 


3 


3 




] 


7 


11 


Cork, .... 


4 


4 




3 


11 


12 


Kerry, .... 








3 


3 


13 


Limerick, 


2 






2 


4 


14 


Tipperary, . 


i\ 






8 


11 


15 


Waterford, . 


I 


1 




2 


4 




Total in Munster, . 


13 


S 




19 


40 


16 


Carlow, 










1 


17 


Dublin, 


1 




1 


2 


4 


18 


Kildare, 


1 


2 




2 


5 


19 


Kilkenny, 

King’s, 


3 


2 




3 


8 


20 




1 




1 


2 


21 


Longford, 




2 






2 


22 


Louth, 


} 








1 


23 


Meath, 


1 


1 




1 


3 


.24 


Queen’s, 












25 


Westmeath, . 




i 




1 


2 


2G 


Wexford, 








3 


3 


27 


Wicklow, 




1 






1 




Total in Iieinster, . 




10 


1 


13 


32 


28 


Galway, 


2 


2 






4 


29 


Leitrim, 


1 








1 


30 


Mayo, .... 


1 


2 




1 


4 


31 


Roscommon, 


1 


2 


1 


2 


6 


32 


Sligo, .... 




2 




1 


3 




Total in Connaught, 




8 




4 


””l8^ 




Grand Total, . 


36 


39 


2 


43 


120 
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1861.] of National Education in Ireland. 

61 The following Table shows the number of School Parms in Nmnijerof 
the years 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 

I iQiIl . from 1852 



Yeah. 


Number of Sobool Parma ia each Year. j 


First Class. 


Ordinary, j 


School 

Gardens. 


Workhouse. 


Total. 


1852, . 


27 


39 


3 


23 


92 


1853, . 


33 


43 


3 


50 


129 


1854, . 


35 


47 


3 


70 


155 


1855, . 


37 


46 


3 


79 


16.5 


1856, . 


37 


51 


3 


77 


168 




39 


48 


3 


76 


IGG 


1858, . 


42 


47 


3 


64 


156 


1859, . 


38 


45 


2 


58 


143 


1860, . 


36 


42 


2 


41 


121 


1861, . 


36 


39 


2 


43 


120 



62. The report of our Agricultural Inspector, inserted in the 
Appendix, shows the progress of the Agricultural Department for 

the year 1861. Appendix. 

63. We have recently made some changes in the com’se of in- 
struction at the Albert Agricultural Institution. We considered 
that more time should be devoted to the agricultm’al instruction 
of the young men than had been heretofore given, and have 
accordingly arranged : 

1. That the Lecturer on Agricnlture at the Albert Institution 

shall deliver to the teachers in training at our Literary 
Training Establishment two lectures, weekly, on improved 
agricultural practices. 

2. That the teachers, dmdng their term of training, shall 

attend on each Saturday at the Albert Model Farm, 
where a lecture will be given on some practical subject; 
and whei’e they will also be instructed on the cultivation, 
cropping, and general management of large and small 
farms — including the hreeding and feeding of live-stock, 
dairy management, &c. 

3. That six acres of the Albert Farm be set apai’t and managed 

so as to present an example of correct cultivation, and 
systematic cropping, suitable for small farms. This small 
example farm to be under the management of the Lecturer 
on Agriculture, and to be cultivated, as &r as practicable, 
by manual labour: the account of the 1 ‘eceipts and ex- 
penditure connected with its worliing to be kept quite 
distinct &om that of the larger farm at Glasnevin, 

64. We cannot conclude our observations upon the agricultural 
branch, without expressing our sense of the serious loss the Albert 
Agricultural Institution — in common with many other kindred 
establishments — ^has sustained in the lamented death of its p^ron, 
the late good and illustrious Prince Consort. His late Royal 
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Rule veat- 
iug school 
sites modi- 
fied. 



Committee 
to revise 
books. 



Extracts 
from Head 
Inspeotors’ 
Reports. 



Twenty-eighth Report of Commissioners, ^c. [1861 

Higlmess early saw in the Albert Agricultural Institution j 
valuable agency tor diffusing enlightened views on the science and 
practice oi agncultui-e throughout Ireland; and he evinced at all 
times a warm interest in the success of the Institution. 

. XVL— 65. We have modified the conditions upon which Na- 
tional Schools may be erected with aid from the State, and have 
made arrangements whereby tile school sites may either be vested 
as formerly, in trustees to be approved of by us, or be vested h 
ourselves, in oiu’ corporate capacity. We insert the form of lease 
in each case in the Appendix. 

<J<5. We have appointed a committee to revise the hooks 
published by us, with a view to making them more in accordance 
with the present state of knowledge, and generally more accept- 
able for the purposes of education. ^ 



XVIII — 67. We publish, in the Appendix, extracts from the 
b'eneral Reports of our Head Inspectors, bearing upon the subject 
of National Education, and illustrating its progress and working 
111 their respective districts. “ 



6b. We publish, in the usual form, a full statement of our receipts 
and expenditure for the year ending 31st of December, 1861. 

69. We submit this, as our Report for the past yeai’ to your 
Excellency, and iii testimony thereof have caused our Corporate 
seal to be hereunto affixed, this Twenty-seventh day of June, One 
Tlioiisand Eiglit Hundred and Sixty-two. 



(Signed) 




MAURICE CROSS, ) 
JAMES KELLY, f 



Secretaries. 
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OS 

RECEIPTS ARE DISBURSEMENTS, 
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1st JANUARY TO 31st UEOEMBRE, 1861. 
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Receipts 

and 

XHsbursc- 

menis. 



'Twenty-sevcutli HcpoTt of Cowmiissionevs [1861 
Aoootmi of tUo Reobipts wkI DiBBtrasiMENra of the Oomussiosebs 



CHARGE. 

Balance ou the 31at Docemlior, IflGO, 

A^tount lusanvED kkom the TjiEAsmiY ou account of Votes 

Do for Boons ami Keouisites sold to the National Schools in Ireland, at 
leduced prices, during the twelve mouths ended the SlstDocemher, i«Gl, 

Do. for SenooE AmiiATUS sold to the National Schools in Ireland, at 
reduced xmces, during the twelve months emlcd 3lsb Hocomboi', IdGl, 

Bo. for Fees from Pupils attending the Central Model .Sciiooi.s Maul- 

DOROUffH-STUEliT ’ 

Do. for Pees, &c., from Pupils attending tho Dublin West Model School 
oCnOOL-STREET, .... ’ 

Do. foraaleofWoamig Apparel madenphytheFemuleTeaclmrsiuTraiiung, 
Do. for Garden Produce, &c., from Glasnevin Industrlu. School, 

Do. for Garden Produce, &c., from Glasnevin School Gaude.v, 

Do. for Fees from Pupils attoucling tho Inohicore National School, 
Do. for Rent from Teacher of Maritime School, Limcrich 

Amount received from tho following Model Schools under 
Management op the Board, on account of School F 
Atiiy, Co. Kildarp,, .... 

Bailiedorouqh, Co. Cavan, ! ! ] 

Ballyjirna, Co. Antrim, .... 

Ballymoney, Co, Antrim, . 

Belfast, Co. Antrim, . ! * ! 

Clonmel, Co. Tipperary', , , * ' 

CoLERrUNE, Co. Londonderry’ 

Dunmanyvay’, Co. Cork, . . * 

Galway, Co. Galway’, . ! ! ' 

Kilkenny*, Co. Kilkenny", ...” 

Limerick, Go. Limerick, . . * ’ 

Omagh, Co. Tyrone, . 

Newry, Co. Armagh, . . ! ‘ * 

Trim, Co. Meath, 

Waterford, Co, Waterf-ord, '. 

N. J . Stewart, Co. Tyrone 
CAR iucKFEumjs. Co. Antrim 
Parsonstown, King’s Co., . . * ! 

MoN.AGilAN, Co. MONAQU.AN, 






'*S"oM°'scEoo” ‘■“wards building tho Bicro-E 

Do. from various sources, . , 



Carried forward, 



£ s. d. 
44,954 9 4 
280,722 0 0 

8,898 18 0 

1,408 10 1 

406 5 8 

165 3 7 
54 7 5 
40 3 10 
64 1 5 
44 II 9 
10 0 0 



87 5 6 
87 1.0 3 
87 4 ID 
76 7 1 
503 4 7 
93 17 6 
142 19 8 
115 4 4 
185 16 2 
71 15. 2 
1.91 2 9 
169 6 0 
95 16 11 
102 15 2 
117 4 1 
20 15 5 
58 7 3 
74 19 2 
30 13 0 



67 13 2 
1,344 8 2 



111 5 0 
166 9 7 



346,831 1 0 
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1861.] of National Education in Ireland. 



of National Edhoatioh, from 1st January to 31st December, 1861. 





£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


DISCHARGE. 
NoRMrOi Estaultsuwent: 


2,798 4 8 




Salaries and Allowances, ...... 




General Expenditare, 


410 Id 10 


3,209 3 6 


M \LE Training Establishment, Glasnevin ; 


149 19 8 
1,069 9 10 




Salaries and Wages, . . • • • • 

Maintenance and Travelling Espeusos of Icachers, 




General Expenditui-e, 


[ dd 1 / tt 


1,353 7 0 


M VLB Training Establishjient, Nth. Gt. George's-st.; 


187 3 9 


> 

J 




Maintenance and Travelling Expenses ot Teachers, 


1,949 12 0 




General Expenditure 


ib5 lu y 


2,322 14 6 


Acxiliary Training Establishment, 29, Marlbo- 






ROUGH -street: 










74 0 10 


Male’ Training EsTABLismiENi— (.S pecial Class 






Branch) ; 






General Expenditure, . . .... 






Female Training Establisidient : 


•288 6 2 








Maintenance and Travelling Expenses of Teachers, 


2,318 3 0 




General Expenditure, 




3,291 11 8 


Centr-al Model Schools, Marlborough-stkeet : 


2,235 4 11 


« 


Salaries of Teachers and Monitors, .... 








2,309 19 7 


Dublin West Model School, School-street: 


1,157 6 7 




Salaries and AlloAvances to Teachers and Monitors, 




General Expeuditurc, 


48 12 10 


1,205 19 5 


Albert Model Tr.aining Establishment, Glasnevin : 


120 0 0 




Salary of Literary Teacher, 








279 16 8 


Glasnevin National and Industrial School: 


209 3 4 


Salai’ies of Teachers and Monitors 

General Expenditure, Literary Department, . 

Ditto, Industrial ditto. 




14 16 / 
78 14 9 


802 14 8 


Glasnevin School Garden: 






Salary of Gardener, and General Expenditure connected 
wi^ working of Garden • 


- 


124 10 4 


Inchicore Railway Model School: 


405 14 9 




Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, 




General Expenditure, 


17 16 6 


423 11 3 


Ordinary National Schools : 






Rems of School-houses, Incidentals, &c 






Athy District Model School, Co. Kildare : 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 


686 10 11 
98 8 8 




Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . 




General Expenditure, . 


784 19 7 


B.aiuedorough District Model School, Co. Cavan : 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Alonitors, and 






Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . 


565 1 1 1 




General Expenditure 




663 8 n 


Carried forward, 


- 


16,429 17 5 



Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

mcnts. 
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1861 .] 



of National Eakusation in Irdand. 



and Disbttebemekts — continued. 



DISCHARGE. 

Brought forward, . 
Balltmena District Model School, Co. Antrim s 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . 
General Expenditure, 

Balltmoney Model School, Co. Antrim; 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, 
General Expenditure 



Belfast District Model School, Co. Antrim; 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . . 

General Expenditure, 

Clonmel District Model School, Co. Tipperarv ; 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . 
General Expenditure, 

! Coleraine Dist. Model School, Co. Londonderry : 

{ Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
' Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachors, &c., . 

I General Expenditure, 

Derrycastle National School, Co. Tipfeiury: 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers 

Ddkmanway District Model School, Co. Cork : 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . . 

General Expenditure 

FiUiiUHY National School, Co. Cork : 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers, . . . • 

; General Expenditure, 



Galway District Model School, Co. Galway : 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . 
General Expenditure, 

Glandore National School, Co. Cork ; 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers 

General Expenditure, 

Gormanstown National School, Co. Tipperary: 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers, . . . - 

Kilkenny District Model School, Co. Kilkenny: 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . 
General Expenditure, 



619 IS 7 
116 8 4 



406 14 2 
69 12 10 



2,920 15 0 
359 5 9 



730 7 0 
187 16 0 



609 5 4 
107 15 1 



552 4 9 
147 3 9 



65 5 0 
5 8 0 



834 19 8 
193 16 1 



76 1 8 
4 8 0 



31 

Reeeivti 
ana 

DisiurU’ 

d. I 



594 2 6 



85 3 4 
18 0 9 



Kyle Park National School, Co. Tipperary : 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers, . 

General Expenditure, 

Leitrim National School, Co. Leitrisi: 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers, . 

General Expenditure, 

Limerick District Model School, Co. Limerick : 1 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and j 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . ‘ 96<> i 

General Expenditure, 3UH 



57 6 8 
4 0 0 



Carried forward. 



736 3 11 



475 7 0 



717 0 5 
39 0 0 



699 8 6 



70 13 0 



1,028 15 9 



) 9 8 
> 15 0 



660 10 1 



103 4 1 



26,666 0 
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186 ) .] Naticmal Eduoation in Ireland. 

and Disbubsements — continued. 



DISCHAKGE. 

Brought forward, 

Londonderry Dist. Mod. School, Co. Londonderry : 
General Expenditure, 

Mount Trenchard National School, Co. Limerick : 
Salary to Teacher, 

JlUNGRET NaTIONjVL SCHOOL, Co. LlMERICK 1 
Salaries, Ssc., of Teachers and Monitoi-s, 

Newry District Model School, Co. Armagh : 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c., . . 

General Expenditure, 

Tcmpledouglas National School, Co. Donegal : 

Salary and Allowance to Teacher, .... 
General Expenditure, 

Tervoe National School, Co. Limerick : 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers, .... 
General E.xpenditurc, 

Trim District Model School, Co. Meath : 

Saliiries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Mainteuauco of Resident Pupil-Teachers, &c. , . 
General Expenditure, 

Waterford Dist. Model School, Co. W.aterford t 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, and 
Maintenance of Resident Pupil-Teachors, S6C., . . 

Geneinl Expenditure, 

Sligo District Model School, Co. Sligo : 

General Expenditure, 

Enniscorihy Dist. Model School, Co, Wexford: 
Furniture and General Expeuditure, . . • • 

Carrickfergus Minor Model School, Co. Antrim ; 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, 
General Expeuditure, 

Monaghan Minor Modf.l School, Co. Monaghan; 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, 
General Expenditure, ..••••■ 

Omagh Minor Model School, Co. Tyrone: 

Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, . j 

General Expenditure, 

Pailsonstown Minor Model School, King’s Co. : 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, 
General Expeuditure, 

Newtownstewart Minor Model School, Co. Tyrone: 
Salaries and Allowances to Teachers and Monitors, 
General Expenditure, 

Woodstock National School, Co. Kilkenny : 

Salary to Teacher, 

General Expenditure, 

Lurgan Minor Model School, Co. Armagh : 

General Expenditure 

Carried forward, 



ig tf. I 

26,666 0 7 



570 17 4 
03 14 9 



720 17 8 1 
170 6 3 1 



69 13 11 


16 18 


2 


677 6 


2 


86 17 


0 


305 0 


6 


121 16 


6 


172 0 


S 


37 10 


4 


S3 0 


0 


10 6 





831 3 11 
24 0 0 



48 6 1 ' 
29 0 0 
31,808 1 S 
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Jieceipis 

aiul 

Disburse- 

ments. 



Twenty-eighth Report of Commissioner. 



[1861. 



CHARGE. 


£. s. d 


£ s. d. 


Brought forward, . 

Receipts for Saxes op Farm Produce, &c. , pro& 
f ARMS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OP THE BOARD 




346,831 1 8 


Aibeet Modei Faem, Giasnetin, Co. Doblin, 


1,403 12 8 




Atht School Farm, Co. Eildare, 


410 14 1 




Bailieborodqh School Farm^ Co. Cavan, 


303 5 8 




BitLTMOEEY SCHOOl FaEM, Co. AKIEIM, 


200 7 4 




Bath School Farm, Co. Monaghan, 


155 IS 2 




Belfast School Farm, Co. Antrim, 


817 7 1 




Deeeioasile Schooi, Paem, Co. Tippbeaet, 


77 10 7 




Dunmanwat School Farm, Co. Cork, 


117 18 8 




Carried forward, , . j 


2,986 11 3 £ 


146,831 1 6 
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of National Eduoation in Ireland, 



and Disbursements — continued. 



DISCHARGE, 

Brought forward, 

EXPEXWXtmE COXNECTED WITH THE 'WoRKI>'G OF 
Agricoltuiial Schools and School Farms under 
THE HANAQE.MBNX OP THE BOARD : — 

Albert Modei. Farm, Glasnevin, Co. Dublin : 
Salaries and Allowances, . . £621 7 6 

Maintenance and Travelling Allowances 
of Agricultural Pupils, &c., . .1,606 12 3 

Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, and General Farm Expenses, 

&c., 401 14 7 

Rent, 7‘J3 0 4 

Atht School Farm, Co. Kildare ; 

Salary, &c., of Agriculturist, and Main- 
tenaueeof Resident Agricultuial Pupils, £79 10 3 
Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, Ac., . . 530 11 7 

Bailieborough School Farm, Co. Cavan : 

Salary, &c., of Agriculturist, and Mainte- 
nance of llesicleiit Agricultural Pupils, £5-1 3 4 
General Expenditure, . . . . 79 15 11 



Ballymoney School Farm, Co. Antrim : 

Sahuy of Agriculturist, &o., and Mainte- 
nance of Resident AgTicultural Pupils, £91 15 6 
Purchases of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 
penditure, 166 0 0 

Bath School Farm, Co. Monaghan ; 

Salary of Agriculturist, &c., and Main- 
tenance of Resident A^icuUural Pupils, £110 1 10 
Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 
penditure, 242 15 11 

Belfast (Ulster) School Farm, Co. Antrim; 
Salary, &c., of Agriculturist, and Main- 
tenanceofRasident AgricultaralPupiis,£221 6 9 
Purchase of Live Stoi^, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 
penditure, . . . • • 745 10 0 

Derrycasxle School Farm, Co. Tipperary : 

Salary of Agriculturist, and Maintenance 
of Resident Agricultural Pupils, Sbc., . £64 6 8 
Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 
penditure, . . . . . 83 19 7 

Duxmanway School Farm, Co. Cork: 

Salary, Ac., of Agriculturist, and Main- 
tenaiiceofResidentAgriculturalPupils, £66 19 10 
Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 



Heceipia 

avd 

1 Disburse- 
ments. 



3,442 14 8 



133 19 3 



Carried forward. 



6,115 17 1 31,81 
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7wGuty-Gightlh Report oj^ 



[1861. 



and Account of Receipts 



umxirse - 

waits . 


CHARCtE. 

Brought forward, . 

Receipts for S .\. i ,- E &~ continu £ d . 

Farrauy School Farm, Co. Cork, . 


' 

Si s . d . 
2,986 11 3 

135 11 4 


^ 5. d . 

346,831 1 6 




G-landore School Farm, Co. Cork, 


85 10 11 






Gormanstown School Farm, Co. Tipperary, 


309 13 U 






K11.KESNV Soiiooi, PanM, Co. Kilkeknv, 


526 4 5 






Ktie P.1EK SOIIOOI. F.IRM, Co. TiprEJuuv, 


77 18 5 






Leitrim School Farm, Co. Leitrim, 


98 14 0 






Limerick School Farm, Co. Limerick, , 


405 12 10 




, 


Mount Tkenciiard School Farm, Co. Limkrick 
(Amount pur Agriciiltuvist in cb.ugo. for Kent— ouo 

year anti a half, to 2yth Seiitember, 

Munster School Farm, Co. Cork 


31 10 0 
879 9 0 






TEMPtEDOIiGElS SCHOOL F.iMI, Co. no.NEGAI, . 


49 0 7 






Carried forward, , 


0,565 14 8 1 345,831 1 6 | 
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of National Education in Ireland. 



and Dr3B\IK3EJtiNTS — continued. 



DISCHARGE. 

Brought forward, . 

Expkn'DITURe — continual. 

Farrahy School Farm, Co. Cork : 

Salary of Agriculturist, and Maintenance 
of kcsident Agricultural Pupils, &c., . £5‘i 18 7 
Geueral E,vpenditure, . . . . 9 i) 8 

Glandore School Farm, Co. Cork : 

Salary of Agriculturist, and Mainteuanco 
of Resident Agricultural Pupils, &c., . .£41 5 7 
General Expenditure, . . . . 119 1 8 

Gormanstown School Farm, Co. Tipperary: 

Salary of Agriculturist, and Maintenance 
of Resident Agricultural Pupils, Stc., .£104 14 8 
Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 
penditure 312 3 8 

Kilkenny School Farm, Co. Kilkenny : 

Salary' and Allowance of Agriculturist, 
and Mainteuanco of Resident Agricul- 
tural Pupils, &c., . . . .£31G 13 1 

Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 
penditure, 5/G 0 5 

Kyle Pari; School Farm, Co. Tipperary : 

Salary of Agriculturist, and Maintenance 
of Resident Agi-icultural Pupils, &c., . £04 1 7 
General Expenditure, . . . . 41 2 4 

Leitrim School Farm, Co. Leitrim : 

Salarv of Agriculturist, and Maintenauce 
of Resident Agricultural Pupils, & 0 ., . £G5 8 9 
General Expenditoi-e 32 1 1 

Limerick School Farm, Co. Limerick: 

Salaries and Allowances, Agricultural 
Department, and Mainten.'ince of Resi- 
dent Agricultural Pupils, &c., . . £G97 2 2 

Purchase of Live Stoclc, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, & General E.vponditure, 40G 1 8 
General E.vpenditure connected with the 
Training and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, 136 0 6 



Ifeceipis 

and 

“ Disburse- 

£ s. d. 



C,U6 17 1 31,800 



Mount Trenciurd School Farm, Co. Limerick: 
Salary of Agriculturist and Maintenance of 
Resident Agricultural Pupils, &c. . — 

Munster School Farm, Co. Cork : 

Salaries and Allowances of Agriculturist, 

&c.,and Maintenance ofResidentAgri- 
cultuxal Pupils, .... £5C8 7 4 
Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 
penditure, 774 18 10 

Templedouolas School Farm, Co. Donegal : 

Salary of Agriculturist, and lV!Uintenance 
of Resident Agricultural Pupils, &c., £64 10 7 

Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Imple- 
ments, Labour, Rent, and General Ex- 
penditure, 135 5 10 



I 1,239 4 4 



Carried forward, 



. i 10,710 8 10 I 81.008 1 S 
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Twenty-eighth Report of Commissioners 



Receipts 

and 

Disthurse- 

ments. 



CHARGE. 

Brought forward, . 

Receipts ron Shi ^’ ES — contimted . 

Woodstock School Pahm, Co. Kilkenny 2 
(Amount per Agriculturist in charge, for Rent, 
year and a-half to the 1st Novemhr, 1061), . 



Carried forward, . 



[ 1861 , 

Acootot of Reoeipis 

£ s. d. £ ,, ^ 

5,666 U 8 346,831 1 6 ’ 



13 1 0 

6,678 13 8 



352,509 17 2 
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1861.] o/ Nati<mal Educatim in Ireland^ 

and D 1 SBUBSEHEN 13 — continued. 



discharge. 

Brought forward, . 

Expenditoee — continued. 

Woodstock School Faiui, Co. Kilkenny; 
AUo-wanco of Agriculturist aud Wages to an Indus- 
trial Class, &c., 

Dunlewy Agbicdltueal School, Co. Donegal : 

General Expenditure, 



Miscellaneous Expenditure, Agricultural De- 
partment : 

Salaries to Teachers of Schools connected -with 
ScHOOL-pARMS of tho First Class (under Local 
Management), Maintenance of Agricultux'al Pupils, 
and Payments to Industrial Classes, . . . 

Ditto to Teachers of Schools connected -witli 
ordinal}' Scuool-Farms, and Payments to Indus- 
trial CLasses, ..... 

Gratuities to Agricultural Teachers con- 
nected -witli Workhouse Schools, 

Salaries and Travelling Expenses of Agricul- 
tural Inspector and Agricultural Sub- Inspec- 
tors, &c., 



Salaries, Gratuities, &c., to Teachers andMonitors: 
Salaries to Principal Teachers in Ordinary Na- 
tional Schools, 

Ditto to Assistants in Ditto, 

Ditto to Workmistresses Ditto, 

Ditto to Paid Monitors Ditto, 

Ditto to Teachers in E\’Ening Schools, . 
Ditto, and Allowances to Teachers organizing 
National Schools, ...... 

Premiums to Teachers in National Schools for the 
encouragement of order and neatness, 
Supplemental or Good Service Salariis, 
GiuTuiTiiis TO Teachers for Literary Instruction 
in P. L. U. National Schools, . . . . 

Ditto to Principal Teachers of National Schools, 
for training Young Persons for Offices of Th\.ceer, 

Pupil-Teacher, &c., 

Special Gratuities to Teachers op National 
Schools, on retiring from service, .... 
Commission on Post Office Orders for payment 
OF Teachers’ Salaries, &c., 



Travelling Allowances to Teachers andMonitors 
of National Schools attending Examinations held by 
the Head and District Inspectors, .... 

Payments from “ The Private Contribution Fund^' 



Carried forward, 



£ s. d. 



10,710 3 10 31,808 1 5 



32 15 0 
4 0 0 



486 13 11 
226 19 9 

171 11 8 

1,401 12 2 



132,588 6 1 
15,317 10 4 
6,652 0 10 
12,597 2 5 
741 17 9 

2,037 14 11 

1,255 13 4 
2,491 6 8 

34 10 0 



2,155 2 0 
2,454 6 8 
1,105 7 0 



£ s. d. 



10,746 18 10 



179,430 18 0 



1,721 6 4 
3 15 0 



225,997 17 1 



Receipts 

and 

Disflnrsfi- 

mwts. 
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1861.] of National Education in Ireland 

and Disbubsemeiits — continued. 



DISCHARGE. 

Brouglit forward, . 

Inspection: 

Salaries, Sis Head Inspectors, 

Travelliug Espenses Do., 

Salaries of District and Sub-Inspectors, 

Special Travelling of District and Sub-Inspectors on 
changing Districts, &c., Postage and General Expen- 
diture connected with the Inspection of Schools, 



Book Department: ^ ^ a- pm*- i 

Contractors for Paper, Printing, andBmdmg ol Plational 
School Books, and H. M. Stationery Office for Slates, 
Pencils, and other School Itei^uisites, . ' ' 

For Maps, Books, and Requisites purchased from Pub- 
lishers and others, 

General Expenditure, • 



App.vratos Department : 

For School Apparatus purchased, and General Expendi- 
ture, 



Official Establishment, Marldorouoh-street : 

Salaries and Wages, 

Travelling Expenses, 



Miscellaneous: 

Rent and Taxes, 

Stationery and Printing, per H.M. Stationery Office. 

Stamps, 

Candles, Gas, &c., 

Incidenttds, 



Income Tax Department : 

Payments of Deductions for Income Tax under the heads 
of Salaries and Allowances, . . . • ■ 



Balance on the 3Ist of December, 1B61, 



JAMES CLARIDGE, AceounUint. 



£ s. d. 



2,400 0 0 
1,356 15 G 
16/J20 1 7 



£ s. d. 
•225,997 17 3 



21,165 19 2 



25,441 19 7 



6,31.0 19 
1,230 5 



U,504 0 11 
221 1 9 



251 19 0 
5,190 5 2 
IH 12 3 
193 3 6 
471 16 0 



14,725 2 8 



6,125 14 11 



1,697 4 10 



308.647 13 7 
45,862 3 7 



352,509 17 2 



MATJEICB CROSS,! secretaries 
JAMBS KELLY, \ t,.creiar,es. 



Education Office, Dublin, 1862. 



Receipts 

a7id 

Disburse^ 

Clients. 
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Twenty-eighth Report of Commissioners, ^c, [1861 



COMMISSIONERS 

OP 

NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 



Riglit Hon. Lord Bellew. 

Kev. Dr. Hejiuy. 

Bight Hon. Alexander Macdonnell. 

The Mai’qness of Kildare. 

Bight Hon. the Lord Ciianoelloii (Brady) 
Eoeeut Andrews, Esq., Q.c. 

James Girson, Esq. 

Very Rev. Dean Meyi,er. 



J. J. Murphy, Esq., m.c. 

The Ijord Bishop of Derry and Baphoe. 

Plon. Judge Longfield. 

Eight Hon. the ATTonNEr-GisKEEAL rO’HaganV 
Bight Hon. the Enrl of Donuaven. 

The Losd Chiei? Justice of Coout of Common Peju 
Ihe JjoiiD Chief Bahos (Pigot). 

The Solioitoh-Geneiul (Lawson). 

Kev. John Hale. 



Laubenoe Waxdhon, Esq., m.p. 
John Lentaigne. Esq. 

John O’Hagan, Esq. 



(Monahan). 
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APPENDIX 



TO THE 



TWENTY-EIGHTH REPORT 

OF 

COMMISSIONEES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 
( 1861 .) 



APPENDIX A. 

Forms of Leases vesting Sites of National School-houses. 

No. 1. — POKM OF IiEASK TO CoMMISSIOKEES. 

THIS INDENTIjEE m.ado tlie day of in tlio Tear of our Lord 
18 , between of tie first Part ; of tie second Part ; and 

The CoMMissioNEia or National Eihication in of tie thu'd Part. 

WnEBEAS tie said Commissioners, by Her Ma-jesty’s Kojal Charter, bem-mg 
date the 26ti dav of August, in tic year of om-Lord One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred and Forty-i'ive, have been mcorporated, and are by said Charter empowered 
to tsiic .and hold Lands as tlierein mentioned. And ‘Whereas tie object ot the 
system of National Education is to afford ,:oviimed Utorai'v and moral, and sepa- 
mte religions ins ruction, to children of all persuasions, as far as possible, m the 
same scfool, up..n tie fundamental principle, that no attempt shall be made to 
interfere As'itli the peculi<ar religious tenets of any description of C.u’istian pupils. 
And Wherras tie in.anagement of such Schools belongs to the lespectiye local 
Patrons thereof, who have the power of appointing the Teachers, sub) eot to the 
approbation of the said Commissioners, .and of removing them of their own au- 
thoiitv. And Wuereas the said desirous that a National School to be 

caUed" N.ational School, should ho established on the pi-mciples aforesaid, 

on the lot of ground hereinafter demised; and the said has been nomi- 

nated as Patron of the s.aid intended National School, and Las been approved of 
by the said Commissioners. Now this Indentiibe miNESSETH that the said 
in ordei- to promote the said object, gr.antcd and demised, and by 
these Pi-esents grant and demise unto the said Cpmmissionei-s of National 
Education in Ireland, all that lot of Ground described in the Map thereof on the 
margin of these Presents delineated, situate in the Townland ot ransh 

of Bai-onyof and County of contaming 

hounded To hold the same to the said Commissioners of N atioual 

Education in Mand, from the d.ay of the date of these Presents, for and dmmg 
Yielding therefor during the said term, the Kent of One Penny on the 
Feast of St. JEchael, in eveiy year, if same shall be demanded. Anditis teeby 
declared, that every School to be kept on the Premises hei-eby demmed, shall be 
subject to the Eulcs and Eegulations of the s-aid Comunssioners which are .apphe- 
able to schools vested in them, and the principal of which Etiles are specifled m 
the Schedule endorsed hereon, and signed by the Secretmies ot the sjid Com- 
missioners, and to such further and other Wes 

Commissioners as may, from time to time, be fl-amed by the^ m strict accord- 
ance with the fundamental principle above mentmned ; and it is hmnbj aj^eed 
that from and after the day of the date of these Presents, the said School-house 
shall he kept in repmr by the said Commissionei-s. 

hereby tether expressed and declared tobethetraemtentandmeanmg oi these 
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of the several Parties hereto, that in case the said 
Pormsot shall bo desirous oihehr'' mo said 



[1861. 



Forms of * “‘r'lV ““ oflieing discharged fronrt hu man.ieemo it efs„M s i 

Leases vest- S*^ °r reside out of Ireland, or shall neidcct or refiise m- 1 , , ' 

ins .Sites of Ue to act .as such Patron, or shall ho anxious for aiiv '"“P”' 

Netional the l^tronago of said .School, it shall and m.ay behiwfol frhhii toi? 

School- appoint a jiersoii who shall, in the case of -1111 of ” to nominate and 

arikng, or in case of Ids daith, sinieeSu^ .“vents before mentioned 

.sh.ail have a like ]>owcr of nomination .and such sooe 

•apiiroval of the said Coramissioiier.s, siiall act as Patroineel' v'db the 

event of such Patron or any of his snecLoi 

to exercise the powers of appointment hcroby eiTcii as aW5ohl tSli V 
m all or any of such c.asc or cases, it shall and in iv b *’fr‘ ' '™‘' 

Comiinssioners to nomimate and .appoint such new^Pat ron^^fo 

^“‘Z4vtr“'’- -d“sdm:[" Stht“5 

=i|‘5S#SiPPpS^ 

p5iSSSS#pS|IS 

Admmiatrators, and Assigns. In Witness Huis, Executors 



No. 2. — Form op Lease to Trustees. 

oilL*i4t part'’""' /' f 

National Ednn iHan •’ ^ tiic object of' the system of 

Sots bsSi™ 1 vcli- 

Stool mon l>“®‘blo in the same 

fere "« ■‘^ball be made to inter- 

a™ of Christian pupils, 

hTfltinnnl si I 1 1 1 i ^“^teoiis that a National School, to bo called 

a suitable 1 established on the principles aforesaid, .and 

fot of 4 o,ot ^ ^ ‘'”= ^>0 built and erected on the 

ffllund^lZld fn .‘'““■feed, and lor that pmposo th.at the aaid lot of 

ground should bo demnsed to and vestal In the .said who have been 

h.°Tbt^ w4c,frfl°‘^ d School and Premises, and 

WheuSs Sm silrn' 5 Comnussioners of National Education. Axo 

honse an .1 T'T'^ * “ ‘'"'“‘"S “octing tlio said intended 

bchool-houso and the hiushing and iimnshing thereof araouiits to the sum of 

sioners of NstiOT .“r w cpiihcation hatii boon iimdo to the said Commis- 

qSS Eilncatioii to approve of a G rant in aid of the sum so te- 

tnbljf.***™ • Sterling has been raised, or is intended 

the exnensps of tl, i”u “““^^bu^ion or loe.al subscriptions towards defraying 
house. ^ ^ building, finishing and furnishhig said intended School- 

to of National Educ.ation have, in order 

fo promote the estabhshment of the said School, by Minute bearing date the 

sterlinir to Toati approved of the sum of £ 

of the funds vot in % sum of i£ sterling, being paid out 

erection of Natioua^^sSsTn Mani PubL Works for the 

the said^biV^^^in!^^*^ ’^v-itnesseth that the said in order to promote 

xne said object, and m consideration of the said sum of £ by the said 
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Commissioners of National Education so approved to be paid as aforesaid, doth JppendixA. 
by these ])vesGnts ^’ant and demise, unto the said and their „ , 

Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, all that Lot of Ground, described iu the Le^s vest- 
Mii]) thei'oof, on these Presents delineated, situate in the To\vnland of iug sites of 

Parish of Barony of tmd County of containing National 

and bounded . To hold the same to the said and School- 

their Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, from the day of the date of these houses, 
presents for and during 

Nevertheless upon the trusts hereinafter mentioned they the said 
and their Executors, Adininistrator.s, and A.?signs, yielding therefor dur- 

juf the said demise the rent of One Penny on the feast of Saint hlichael in eveiy 
year, if same shall be demanded. A>:d it is licrcby declared that the said demise 
IS so made upon trust that a National School in connexion with the said Com- 
missioners of National Education shall at all times, during the term aforesaid, be 
maintained upon the said Pi-emises, and that every School to be kept on the Pre- 
mises hereby demised shall be subject to the Ilulos and I’cgulations of the said 
Commissioners of National Education applicable to Schools vested in Trustees, 
which Rules are specified in the Schedule endorsed hereon, signed b}’ the Secre- 
taries of the said Coimnissionei-s of National Education, and by the ptirties hereto 
of the first and second parts respectively. 

Provided that in case tliey the saifl and or either of them, 

their or any of their Hell’S, Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, or any future 
Trustee to be hereafter appointed by virtue of these Presents, shall die or be de- 
sirous of being discharged from the trust hereby created, or shall go or reside out 
of Ireland for a continuous period of Twelve Calendar Months, or shall neglect 
or ixTuse for Three Calendar iMonths after demand made in imting by the said 
Grantor, his Heirs, Executors, and Assigns, or by the said Commissionei-s of 
National Education or their Successors, to carry out the trusts of these Presents 
according to the true intent hereof, or become incapable to execute such trusts, 
it shall and may be laivfid to and for the surviving or continuing Trustee or 
Trustees to nominate and appoint a new Trustee or Trustees iu the room of any 
such Trustee or Trustees, every such new Trustee or Trustees to be first approved 
of by the said Commissionei’s of National Education or their Successors for the 
time being ; and in case any such surviving or continuing Tmstee or Trustees 
shall neglrct or refuse to exercise the powers of appointment hereby given as 
aforesaid within Six Calendar hlonths afler all or anj' of the events hereinbefore 
mentioned shall take place, or in ease the Oilicc of Trustee shall, from any cause 
whatever, be ivholly vacant for the space of Twelve Calemlar Jlonths, that then, 
and in all or any of such cases, it shall and may be lawful to and for the said 
Oommi.ssionevs of National Education or their Successors for the time being to 
nominate iind appoint such now Trustee or Trustees in the room of any such 
Trustee or Trustees as aforesaid, ujioii the like trusts as are liereinbefore men- 
tioned, and that thcmipon the said Premises hereinbefore mentioned shall be 
convej'ed and assigned so as that the same shall vest in such new Trustee or 
Trustees so to be nominated and approved as aforesaid, either jointly with any 
surviving or eontimiing Trustee or solely ns the case may require upon the like 
tru.sts, and to and for and subject to the like uses, intents, regulations, conditions 
and purposes as arc hereinbefore mentioned, expressed, and declared or refeiTcd 
to, of an«l concerning the same. 

And the said and do hereby for themselves, their Heirs, 

Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, jointly, and each of them doth for 
Himself, his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, severally covenant 
Avith the said Commissioners of National Education and their Successors for the 
time being as aforesaid in manner foIloAving, that is to say, that they the said 
Trustees as aforesaid, and each of them, their and each of their Executors, Ad- 
ininistr/itors, and Assisns, shall and ivill from time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, avcH, truly, diligcnth', and faithfully do, execute, and 2Acrform all and 
every the Uses, Trusts, Regulations, and Conditions, and for the i^urposes here- 
inbefore mentioned, expressed, and declared, or referi’ed to, and in them, as such 
Trustees, reposed. And in case it shall happen that at any time hereafter de- 
fault shall be made in the duo execution and performance of all or any of the 
said Trusts, Regulations, Uses, Conditions, and purposes hei’oinbeforc mentioned 
and expressed, that then and in all or any of such casp oy cases they the said 
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^ ^ Trustees, or one of th(*m, their or one oi’tljelr iloirs E’cecutm-s 
.. ann, OP Assigns sliall an, 1 will, if roqniport by tl,o sai.l Cormnissioniftf 

Leases vest- National Education or their .Successors tor the time well arnltrulvmvn. 
in? Sites of cause to be paid back unto the said Conimisaioiiers of Public Works or d ' 
National Successors for the time being, as aforesaid, the said sum of £ ^ 

School- so paid in aid of the erection of said N ational School as aforesaid Avt. t-Tli^’ 

by these Presends, amUhcyttesaul ,„,d for themselves, fheb 

Hen-s, Executors, Admiiustrators, and Assigns, do by these Presents covenant 
with the said Commissioners of Natioiml Ecluciitiou and their Successors for the 
time being as aforesaid, that he the said Ids Heirs, Executors, Adnii 

nistmtors, and Assigns, tmd they the said and and each of them 

thou’ and each ol their Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, sh-all mid will’ 
froin time to time, and at all times hcre.after niion the request; of the said Com-^ 
missioncrs of National Education or their Successors for the time beino- and at 
their own proper costs and charges, do, ]ierform, ami execute all and eSrysui 
iurther and other Act and Assurance in the Law -whatsoever, as well for coito- 
boratmg and confmumg these Presents, as also for the further and better demk- 
mg, assuring, and amhrmmg all and singular the hemnbcfbre gi-antcd and de- 
mised Lot of GtouikI and Prcuiises, to the several uses and upon, for, and subject 
to tlie several Trusts, Intents, Jlegnlations, and Purposes hereby respectivelv 
mentioned, expreped, and declared, of and coneevuiug the same as by the said 
Coiunussioners of National Education or their Successore, lor the time beino' 
their or any of their Counsel learned in the Law shall in thatbehalf be reasona- 
bly advised, devised, required, demanded, or directed. Provided always, audit 
13 herebWecIarcil that it shall be lawful for the Trustec-s nr Trustee for the time 
of these Presmits, with the appi-ohation of the. CJornmissioncre of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland for the time being, testilied by J )eefl under their Cpmraon Seal, 
and With the consent in writing of the said or other the person or per- 

pis for the time being entitled bem^/ioially to the said Premises, hereby demised, 
m reversion, expectant upon the term licreljy granted by any Deed or Deeds 
executed by the said Trustees or Trustee in thci presence of and attested by two 
or more Witnesses, to revoke all or a ny of the Trusts and Pur])osesIierehihefore 
declared concereing the rremises hereby demised. Axn that thcninnou it sh.al! 
be lawful for the trustee or Trustees for the time being of these Presents with 
tlicconsent in imtiii" of the said or other the perenn or persons for the time 
being, entitled beneficially to tlio said Premises hereby demised in revei-sion, 
expectant upon the tcvin hereby graiitoil, by any Heed or Heeds attested as 
moresaid to declare such new or other Trusts eoncorning the same, asto the said 
Trustee or Trustees sindl seem meet. 

In Witness 



OTE.^ The Eules and Ecgulations referred to in each of the foregoing deeds 
as contained in a Schedule endorsed thereon, are those relating to the privi- 
eges of Patrons and Managers, the use of School-houses, the ari’angcraenta for 
seen ar and religious instruction, regard for parental authority, provisions for 
seeming the rights of conscience, and soforth, as contained in the following 
Appendix, B. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Rules and Regulations of tee Commissionees of National 
Education in Ieeland. 



Paet I. 

I. Object and Fundamental Principle of the System of National 

Education. 

1. The object of tlie system of National Education is to afford combined 
literai'y and moi-al, and separate religious instruction, to cliildi-eii of all per- 
suasions, as far as possible, in the same school, upon the fundamental 
piinciple, that no attempt shall be made to interfere -with the peculioi* 
vehgious tenets of any description of Chiustian pupils. 

2. It is the earnest wish of Her Majesty’s Government, and of the Com- 
missioners, that the Clergy and Laity of the different religious denomina- 
tions should co-operate iu conducting National Schools. 

3. The Commissioners by themselves, or their officers, are to be allowed to 
visit and examine the schools whenever they think tit. Those who visit on 
the part of the Commissioners are fm-nished with credentials under iJieir Seal. 

4. The Commissioners "vvill not change any fundamental Kule without the 
express permission of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 



II. Management of I^ational Schools. 

1. The local govemment of the National Schools is vested in the local 
Patrons thereof. 

2. The Commissioners recognise as the local Patron the person who 
applies in the first instance to place the School in connexion ■with the 
Board, unless it be otherwise specified in the application. 

3. If a School be under the local management of a School-Committee, 
such Committee has all the I’ights of an individual Patron. 

4. The Patron has the right of nominating any fit person to act as his repre- 
sentative in the local management of the School; such representative to be 
designated the “ Local Manager.” The Patron may, at any time, resume 
the direct management of the School, or appoint another Local Manager. 

This rule applies equally whether the Patronship be vested in one or 
more individuals. 

5. "Wlien a school is vested in Trustees, they have the right to nominate 
the Local Manager. 

6. When a school is vested in the Commissioners, the name of the Patron 
or Patrons is inserted in the lease. 

7. In the case of a vacancy in the Patronship by death, the representative 
of a lay Patron, or the successor of a clerical Patron, is recognised by the 
Boai’d (where no valid objection exists) as the person to succeed to "the 
Patronship of the School. 

8. If a Patron wishes to resign the office, he has the power of nominating 
his successor, subject to the approval of the Board. 

9. In all cases, the Commissioners reserve to •themselves ■the^ power of 
determining w'hether the Patron, or ■the person nominated by him, either 
as his successor, or as local Manager, can be recognised by them as a fit 
person to exercise the trust. 



AppendixR 



Rules aad 
Regulations 
of Commis- 
sioners. 



Part I. 



§ 1 . 



§ 11 . 
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Ap paniU xB. 10 . lu all cases, wlietlier the School be vested or non-vestocl, the Patron 
Ral^d nomimitin" a local Manager, ought to notify to the Commissioners 

Regulations 'whether or not the person so nominated is to exercise all the rights of 
of CloinnuB- Patron during the period he acts as Manager. 

siouera. 11. When a School is under the control of a Committee, or of joint 

Patrons, a “Local Manager” should be appointed, to correspond with the 

1 ART 1 . office, sign, documents, &c., &c. 



§ in. III. JOcsenjition of Schools to which Commissioners grant aid. 

] . The Schools to whicli the Commissioners grant aid are divided into two 
classes, viz.: — 1st, Vested Schools, which are vested in the Commissioners 
or were vested previously to tlio incorporation of the Board, in Tnistees, for 
the purpose of being permanently maintained as National Schools; ^n’dly, 
Non-Vested Schools, which are the prox>erty of private individuals. Both 
these classes of Schools are under the control of local Patrons or Managers. 

2. There arc also Model Schools, Literary and Agricultui-al, of which the 
Commissioners are themselves tlic Patrons, but which are conducted on the 
same funilameutal jninciples as tho ordinary National Schools. 

3. Tho Corainissiouers encourage Iiidustiiul Instruction in National 
Schools in all suitable cases. 

4. The Commissioners require tliat, in Schools attended by females, 
instruction shall be given (if juticticable) in plain needlework. 

§ ly. IV. lldigious and Seculur Instruction. 

1. Opx>ortuiiilios ai’e to bo allordcd (as hereinafter provided for) to the 
children of idl National Schools for receiving such religiou-s instruction as 
their parents or guardians aijprove of. 

2. lleligions insti'uction must be so arranged, that each School shall bo 

open to children of all communions; that due regard be had to parental 
right and authority ; that, acconlingly, no child be to receive, or 

to bo present at, any religious instruction of which his xmrents or guardisms 
disapprove ; and that the tiino for giving it bo so lixed, tliat no child shall 
be thereby, in effect, excluded, directly or indirectly, from tlie other advan- 
tages which the School alTonls. 

3. A public notification of the times for religious instniction must be 
inserted in largo letters in tho “ Timo Table ” supplied by the Commis- 
sioners, who recommend that, as far a.s may ho practicable, the general 
nature of such religious instruction be also stated diorein. 

4. The “ Time Table ” must bo kept constantly hung up in a conspicuous 
place in the School-room. 

5. The Teacher must, immediately before tho commencement of religious 
instruction^ aunouneo distinctly to tlie pupils, that tlie hour for religious 
instruction has on’ived, aud must, at tho same time, put and keep up, 
during the xmriod allotted to such religious instruction, and within the 
view of all the puxnls, a notification thereof, containing the words “ Religious 
Instniction,” x>rinted in large characters, on a form to be suinilied by tlie 
Commissioners. 

(5. When the secular instruction precedes the religious instruction, in 
any National School, there shall be a sufficient interval between the 
announcement and the commencement of the religions instruction; and 
whether the religious or the secular instmotion shall have priority in any 
National School, tlie books used for the instruction first in order shall be 
carefully laid aside, at its termination, in the x>i'esa or other place apiiro- 
Xniated for keexiiug the School-books. 

7. No secular instruction, whether litcraiy or industrial, shall be carried 
on in the same ajiartmeut, during school hours,* simultaneous^' wiffi 
religious instruction. 

* The term “ School iioubs,” is always to he imdei-stood to mean the entire time, in 
each day, from the opening of the School to the closing of the same for the dismissal of the 
pupils. 
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R 111 schools, towards the building of which the Oommissioners have 
ermtrihuted, and which are vested in Trustees, for the purposes ot National 
VduLtion ir which are vested in the Commissionera in their coiyorate 
faSrsuch pastors or other persons as shaU he approved of by the 
SLts or guardians of the children respectively, shaU have access to them 
.l as Setwolroom. for the pui-pose of giving them religious instruction 
there, at convenient times to be appointed for that pni-pose. cj , § IV. 

9 In Schools NOT VESTED, and which receive no other aid than Salary 
and Books, it is for the Patrons or Managers to determine whether any 
and if anv, what reUgious instruction shall be given m the School-room : but 
if they do not permit it to be given in the School-room, the children whose 
narents or guM'dians SQ desu-e, must he uUowed to absent themselves from 
the School, at reasonable times, for the purpose of receiving such instiuo- 

^^*In^such Schools, the Commissioners do not insist that opportunities 
shall be afforded (as in the case of Vested Schools) forreUgious instruction 
being given in the School-room, by such Pastors, or other persons, as shall 
be aDDroved by the parents or guardians of childrem . 

10 The reamng of the Seriptures, either in tlie Protestant Authorized, 
or Douay Version,— the teachiag of Catechisms,— public prayer,— and all 
other religious exercises, come within the rules as to religious instruction. 

11 The Patrons and Managers of all National Schoolshave the nght to 

permit the Holy Soriptui-es (either in the Authorized or Douay Version) to 
L read, at the time or times sot apart for religions instruction ; and in ail 
Vested Sc/ioois the parents or ^ 

require the Patrons and Managers to afford opportunities foi the leading 
of the Holy Scriptures, in the School-room, under proper persons approved 

of by tbe parents or guardians for tbat pm’pose. _ ^ in-Ue. 

12. Beligious instruction, prayer, or other rebgioiis exercises, 
place, at any time, before and after the ordinary School business 
which all children, of whatever denomination they may he, are reqmiedto 
attend); but must not take place more than once at an t»(eme*ate time, 
between the commencement and the close of the ordmary School business. 

The Commissioners, however, will not sanction any arrangement torieli- 
gious instruction, prayer, or other religious exorcises at an inteimediate 
time, in cases where it shaU appear to them^, that such arrangement wiU 
interfere with the usefulness of the School, by pi-eventog ohildien of any 
religious denomination from availing themselves of its advan ges, r y 
subjecting those in attendance to any practical inconvenience. , 

ll The secular School business must not he interrupted, oi suspended, 
by any spiritual exercise whatsoever. 

JVole,— The Commissioners earnestly recommend that Religious 
place either immediately before the commencement, or ‘ 

ordinary School huaineja ; and they further recommend that, 

Manager thinks iit to have religious instruction at an mtermetote 

ment shaU (when practicable) be provided for the reception of those children whose parents 
or guardians may disapprove of their being present thereat. 

U. Patrons, Managers, and Teachers are not required to ^clude ^y 
children from any religious instruction given m the School , but all chil- 
dren are to have foil power to absent themselves, ’ 

If any parents or guardians object to the religious iiistruo ^ . 

Hational School, it devolves upon, them to adopt measures p 

children from being present thereat. 

15. Patrons, Managers, and Teachers, are not to use . T- 
or indirectly, to induce children to attend any religioim i • • ’ .^.qii 

Vary to the^wiahea of theii- parenta or guardiaua. 
regard such interference as opposed to the whole spnit of y 
i^ational Education. +T-- 4 . fha 

1(3. If any child of a religious persuasion different ° . 

Teacher of any National School, attend duiing t^e 
for religious instruction given by such Teacher, at sh^ be 
on the _^>sf attendance of every such child, during the time for g 

TOL. I. ^ ^ 
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instruction given by such Teaeberin suoli Sobool, /orttoiji to notifo tl,, 
sametotboiminntorguarcUanof such cMH on. and by, a Formbj blft, 
nislied by the Commissioners. ^ ° 

1 V; Teachers are required to keep a record of the namea of tl,. 
children to whose parents they havo sent the printed Porm of +• 

18 Tbe EegisUy kept in oak Sebool, nocor^dinglo aT/orm 
on tbo M™1 EoU denomination of each child 

number of bours, to be approved of in each case bv the 
Commissioners, ;s to be appropriated to tbo ordinaiy Sobool basW 
duimg wbiob all ebildren, of wbatover denomination they may be are 
rcquii'ed to attend. ^ 

1 . f?l'„ Industrial instmetim 

is tbe c/ut/ object) there rnust bo Litorary instruction for at leastftiir horns 
upon bve days in the week. ’ 

21. In Schools in which Industrial insti-uction is tho chief object thp 
Commissioners require that not less than two hours, daily, shall be devoted 
to Litemiy instruction. ucvwueu 



§ V. Use of School-Jionses. 

1. In Non-Vested Schools, the Commissioners do not, in ordinaiy cases 

exercise control over the use of the School-houses on Sundays, or before 
or after the Schoopours on the other days of the weelc; smdi use being 
intwf fn Sf''- of all religious persuasions^ 

Suse^* interference of the Board in cases leading to contention or 

2. No National School-house shall bo employed, at any time, even tem- 
poianly, as the stated place of pivine woiismr of any religious commnuitv; 
Church ^ celebration or administration of tho Sacraments or Rites of any 

,, granted to a School held in a place of a.’ors7iMj ; nor uill 

0 Commissioners sanction the transfer of an existing School to a plaoe of 
worship, even for a temporaiy period. 

+-a« ^1^®^ School-rooin is in any way connected with a place of worship, 
tnere must not be any direct internal communication between the School- 
room and such place of ^vo^•ship. 

School-houses must bo used, cxclmivehjjtyr the education of the 
cmiaren attendmg theni : except on Sundays, when they may be employed 
^ r unday Schools, with the sanction of the Patrons or Managers, subject, 
m eases leadaug to contention or abuse, to tlm iaterferenee of tbo Com- 
missioners. 

V ^'+ P'^ilical meetings shall beheld in National School-houses, whether 
acted political business ^^l7ia^so^^ve^■ be trans- 



VI. Useof Books or TaMets. 

1. The use of the boohs published by tlie Commissioners is not com- 
pulsoiy ; but the titles of all other boolcs which the Patrons or Managers of 
ochools intend for the ordinary School business, ai'e to be notified to tbe 
oommiBSKmers ; and none ai’e to bo used to which they object. Tbe 
appiovai of any such boohs is to extend only to the particular edition which 
has been submitted to the Commissioners. 

+-K«’ ni boohs than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of 

the Ohurch. to which the children using them belong, be employed in 
communicating religious instruction, the title of each is to be made known 
to the Commissioners whenever they deem it necessary. 

V (( y<^missioners do not insist on the “ Scripture Lessons" or book 
°L Poetry* being read in any of the National Schools, nor do they 

rf-n of the ordinary School business (during which 

au chiioren, of whatever denomination they may be, are required to attend) 
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in any Scliool attended by children wliose pai-ents or guai’dians object to AppendixB, 
theii- being read by tlieir cliildren. 

la such cases the Commissioners prohibit the use of these boohs, except Regulation* 
at times set apat't for the purpose, either before or after such ordinary of 
School business, and under tlte following conditions : — rioMra. 

First— That no child, whose parent or guardian objects, shall be required, 
directly or indirectly, to be present at such reading. 

Second— That in order that any children, whose parents or guaidians ‘ 
object, may be at liberty to absent tiiemselves, or'to tvitbdraw', at the time 
set apMt for the reading of the boohs above specified, public notification of 
tbe time set apart for such reading shall be inserted in large letters in the 
Time-table of the School— that there shall be a sufficient interyalbetween the 
conclusion of such ordinary School business and the commencement of snob 
reading ; and that the Teacher shall, immediately before its commencement, 
announce distinctly to the pupils, that any child whose parent or guardian 
so desu-es may then retire. . x- r 

Tliat in every such case there shall be, exclusive oi the time set 

apart for such reading, sufficient time devoted each day to the ordinary 
School business, in order that those children who do not join in the reading 
of the books may enjoy ample means of literary instruction in the School- 

4. When using the Scripture Lessons, the Teachers are proliibited, 
except at the time set apart for religious instruction, from puttmg to the 
childi-en any other q^uestions than those appended to the end of each 
lesson 

5. The Commissioners require that the piinoiples of the following Lesson, 
or of a Lesson of a similar import (to be api>roved of by the Commissioners), 
sbft.n be strictly inculcated, during the hours of united instruction, m m 
Schools received into connexion with the Board, and that a copy of the 
Lesson itself he hung up in each School. 

Christians should endeavour, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to “live peaceably 
■rith all men” (Eom. ch. xii. v. 17), even witli those of a different leli^ous persuasion. 

Our Saviour, Christ, commanded his disciples to “love one another. Ho taught them 
to love even their enemies, to bless tho.se that curse them, and pray for those who persecuted 
them. He himself prayed ftir his murderers. ^ w 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or persecute them. VVe 
oucht to seek for the truth, and to hold fast Avhat we are convinced is the truth 5 but not 
to treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ tUd not intend his relipon to be forced 
on men by violent means. He would not allow Ms disciples to fight for hini 

If any per.sons treat us luikindly, we must not do the same to them ; for Christ his 
apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil.^ If we would obey Christ, we must do 
to others, not as they do to us, but as we would iviah them to do to us. ^ 

Quarrelling with our neighbours and abusing them, is not the way to convmce ttem 
that wc are in the right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely to coimnce them that 
we have not a Christian spirit We ought, by behaving gently and kindly to every on^^ 
to show ourselves follower of Christ, who, “when he was reviled, reviled not agam. 

(1 Pet. ch. ii. V. 23). 

0. The use of the Tablet, furaished by the Oommissioners, oontainiag the 

Ten Commandments, is not compulsory. , ^ x-u ++ „ ««« 

7. The rales as to religious iustraotioa do not apply to the maitoicoD- 
tdued in the common School-books, in tbe Scripture ^ssons, m the Book 
of Sacred Poetry, or in any other book, tbe use of which the Commissioners 
may at any time sanction for the purpose of united instruction. 

VII. Anointment and Dismissal of Teachers. § 

1. The local Patrons or Managers of Schools have the right of appointing 

the Teachers, subject to tbe approval of the Boai-d, as to chMactei ^ 
general qualiftcations ; the local Patrons or Managers hav cbmild 

of remoiiig the Teachers of their mvn authonty. National 
be persons of Christian sentiment, of calm temper, and ^ 

should be imbued with a sphit of peace, of obedience to ^e 1 ^, and of 
loyalty to their sovereign; they should not only possess trntTfli 

municatmg knowledge, hut he capable of moulding the ?Bin y > 

TOL, I. ® 
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App^r and of giving to the power which education confers a useful dirertic 
Rales and for which Patrons of Schools, when makinreW 

Regulations Tcacheis, should anxiously look. They oi-e those which the 
ot Commis- sioners arc anxious to find, to encourage, and to reward ° 

.■oners, S No clergyman of any denomination, or (except in the case of Convent 

3. Teachers of National Schools are not permitted to carry on or en 
gi^e m, any hmsiuess or occupation, that will impede, or interfere wift 
then useftiluess as Teachers. Teachers of NationiU Schools ai-e sneciaUv 
4 Should ’;“P or houses for the sale of spirituous Uqnora 

unfit Commissionci-s consider any Teacher in a vested Schod 

unfit foi his office, or otherwise objectionable, they will require that he lie 
wiin^r^ >i“i'^ noii-vestcd schools the grant of salary 

iTftiiu t "■ smtable Teacher bo procured. Teachers are aim 

deem It uee5“ “'1 "’hen the Commissioners shaU 

deem it necessary, on sufiicieiit cause being shown. 

VIII. Inspection hj the Commissioners or their Officers. 

1. As the Commissioners do not take the control or regulation of anv 
Model Schools, directly into their own hands, but 
Schools aided ly them under the authority of the local Patrons or 
f J^nspeotors are not to give direct orders, as 

w ^ Board, respecting any necessary regulations, but to point 
out such regulations to the local Pati-ons or Alanagers of the Schools, that 
theif may give the requisite orders. 

^o’«^^jssioners requhe that every National School be inspected 
^ q iJistrict, nt least three times in each year. 

+1 1 Insjwctor, fiiiGr each inspection, is to communicate with 

tile iocal i atron or Manager, for the purpose of itffording information con- 
ng the general state of the School, and pointing out such violations of 
line, or detects, it any, as he may have observed; and he is to maltesuch 
suggestions as he may deem necessary. 

. Af’. occasions, the Inspector is not to give any intimation 

IS intended visit; biit-wlion the ins 2 >cction is to be public he is to make 
with the local l^ttrons or Managers, as will 
attendance of the parents of the children, and other persons 
interested in the welfare of the Schools. 

is to report to the Commissioners the result of each 
, an to nse every means to obtain accumte information as to the 
msoiplme, management, and motliods of mstructiou pursued in the School. 

• vviicn applications for aid are referred to the District Inspector, he is 
an interview with the applieant; and also to communicate per- 
ori.i 'vriting, with the clergymen of the ditl'erent denominations, 

parties in the neiglihourhood, with a view of ascertaining 
objeetion^^theiet^ application, and whether they have any, and what, 

• 1' also to supply the Commissioners with such local 

intorination as they may from time to time require from him, and to 
aet as ^eir agent in all matters in which they may employ him ; but he 
invested with authority to decide upon any question affecting a 
tliehdh'ectio^ business of the Commissioners, without 

IX. Admission of Visitors. 

/ t” public generally must have free access to every National School 
(whether Vested or Non-Vested) during the hours devoted to secular 
insUuction,— not to take part intlio ordinary business, or to interrupt it, 
but, as VisiWs, to obseiwe how it is conducted. 

^ A Teacher of a National School is to receive courteously Visitors 

■f ®^®^i^ations, to afford them free access to the School-room, and 
imi liberty to esarame the Register, DaUy Report Boole, and Class Rolls; 
to observe what books are in the hands of tho childi-en, or upou the desks, 



§IX. 
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what tablets are luing up on the walls, and what is the method of teaching ; ApptndixR 
but the Teachers are not required to permit any person to interrupt the _ 
business of the School, by asking questions of children, examining classes, Re^Jationa 
calling for papers or documents of any kind, except those specified, or in of Commis- 
any other way diverting the attention of either Teachers or Scholars from sioners. 
then usual business. 

3. Should any Visitors wish for information which they cannot obtain by . -f 
such an Inspection, it is the duty of tho Teachers to refer them to tlie ® 

Patron or Manager of the School for such information. 

4. Every Teacher is i*equired to have his Visitors’ or Daily Report Book 
Iving upon his desk, that Visitors may, if they choose, enter remarks in it. 

Such remarks as may be made, the Teachers are by no means to alter or 
emsH ; and the Inspector of the District is requhed to tnmsmit to the Com- 
missioners copies of such remarks as he may deem of sufficient importance 
to be made known to them. 

5. As the religious instruction of the children given in the School-room, 
is under the control of the Clergyman or Lay person, communicating it 
with the approbation of their parents, the Commissioners can give no liberty 
to any Visitor, \vhether Clergyman or other person, to interfere therewith, 
or to be present thereat. 



X. Miscellaneous. § X 

1. When any School is received by the Commissioners into connexion 
with them, the iiiscnption, “ National School,” shall be put up in plain 
and legible chai-acters on the School-house, or on such other place as may 
render it conspicuous to the public. When a School-house is built partly 
by aid from the Commissioners, a stone is to he introduced into the w’all 
having that inscription cut upon it. The Commissioners w’ill not, when 
granting aid IK future, sanction the inscription of any title of a-denombiational 
character, or which may appear to them to indicate that the School is one 
belonging to any particuhir religious body. The Commissioners, however, 
do not object to the terms, Male, Female, or Infant : or to the proper local 
designation of the city, town, parish, street, village, or townland, in which 
the School may he situated ; or to the name of the founder being stated on 
the inscription. 

2. Patrons and Managers ai’e permitted to close their respective Schools 
for a reasonable time or times during the yeai*,subjectto the interference of 
the Commissioners in case of abuse. 

3. No emblems or symbols of a denommational nature shall be exhibited 
in the School-room, during the hours of united instruction ; nor will the 
Commissioners, in future, giTint aid to any School which exhibits on the 
exterior of the buildings any such emblems. 

4. No emblems or symbols of a political nature shall at any time be ex- 
hibited in the School-room, or affixed to the exterior of the buildings : nor 
shall any placards W'hatsoever be affixed thereto. 

5. The Commissioners regai-d the attendance of any of their Teachers at 

meetings held for political puiyoses, or theh taking port in elections^ for 
Members of Parliament, or for Poor Law Guardians, &c., except by voting, 
as incompatible w'ith the performance of their duties, and as a violation of 
rule which ^vill render them liable to dismissal. ^ 

6. The Commissioners require that a Copy of Piirt I- of their Rules, on 
a form to be furnished by them, shall be suspended in eveiy National 
School-room. 



Paht II.— Different Classes of National Schools. Part II. 

I. District and MiTW)' Model Schools. § 

1. District and Minor Model Schools are built and supported entirely 
out of the funds placed by Parliament at the disposal of the Commissioners, 
and are therefore under their exclusive control. 

2. The chief objects of District Model Schools are to promote united 
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Appetidixs. education ; to exhibit the most improved metlioda of literarv and scientific 
Bales and “•'.'<1 to train j'oung persona for the office of Teacher. 

Eagulations Disti-iot and Minor Model Schools, the Commissioners apnoint 

of Oommis- 8-ud dismiss, ol their own authority, the Teachers and other officers ■ 
sloaors. regulate the course of instinction, ami exercise all the rights of Patrons' 

p 'file Commissioners aftbrd the neceasaiy opportunities for givino relisious 

s L ” iastraotion to the pupils, hy such Pastors or other persons as are approved 
of by tlieii’ parents or guardians, and in separate apartments allotted to the 
purpose. 

4. Some of the District and Minor Model Schools have farms attached 
to them, for the puiiDose of affording instruction in agriculture. 



§ II* II. Agricultural Schools. 

1. Agricultural Schools of eveiy class must have a literary department 
annexed to them, conducted on the principles of oi-dinaiy National Schools. 

2. Agricultural Schools consist of two classes, Model and Ordinaiy. 

3. Model Agricultural Schools are divided into two classes — viz., those 
under the exclusive control of the Commissioners, and those under local 
Patrons. 

4. In all Model Agricultural Schools the Commissioners will giwDt 
salary to a Teacher for the litcrn,iy <lepartment exvlnsivehi, when the extent 
of tlie farm and other circunistiinees render such an appointment necessaiy. 



§ III. III. First Glass School-Fanns under ihi exclusive eo 7 itrol of the Cojnmissioners. 

1. The Commissioners defray the greater portion of the cost of erecting 
the necessary buildings ; but they reipii rc the locwil parties to contribute in 
such proportion ns may be deemed necessary, according to the circumstances 
of each case. 

2. The Commissioners undertake the entire cost of the furniture, fittings, 
rent, taxes, maintenance, implements, stock, &c., &o. 

3. A Foi*m of sufficient extent must be conveyed to tlie Commissioners, 
at a moderate rent, and on a satisfjmt.oiy lease. 

4. The Commissioners exercise all the rights of Patrons, as in the case of 
District Model Schools. 

fi. The Commissioners admit into these Schools a limited number of free, 
and also of paying resident Agricultural Pupils. 

6. The Commissioners contribute a small weekly payment to the class of 
day pupils who work on the Farm. 



IV. IV. First Glass School-Farms unties' Local Patrons. 

I. Where the Premises are Vested, 

1. The Commissioners contribute a certain amount of assistance tom’ds 
the erection of the buildings, in proportion to the amount of local contribu- 
tion, and the extent of the farm. The remaining j)ortion of the cost of the 
buildings and furniture, and the w'liolo cost of implements, stock, seed, &c., 
must be conti-ibuted b}'' local jmrties. 

2. The site of the buildings must be legally vested in the Commissioners 
free of rent. 

3. The only aid granted by the Commissioners tow'ards the maintenance 
of such Schools, consists of salary to the Master (wdio must be competent 
to conduct both the litei’aiy and agricultural departments) ; a sum towards 
the support of a limited number of resident Agricultural pupils, and a 
weekly pa 3 nnent to the class of day pupils who work on the farm. 

2. Where the Premises are JSfon-Vested, 

1. The entii’e cost of the necessaiy buildings, furniture, implements, 
stock, seed, &c,, must be defrayed by local parties, and a farm of sufficient 
extent must be provided. 
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0 Tlie Commissioners grant tlio nsnnl salary to the Master-, aocording to Aprn>uUxB. 
his 'class, as a literary Teacher, and an additional sum of £10 a year for his 
sen-ices as Agriculturist. They contribute also towai-ds tlie support of a ueguktions 
limited number of resident Agricultural pupils, and a weekly payment to „£ ComimB- 
the class of day pupils who work on the farm. 

V. Onlinanj Agricultural Schools. 

1 This class of Schools consists of Ordinary National Schools (either 
Vested or Non-Vested), to which a small farm (ii-om one to three acres), is 
annexed. The Teacher must be competent to give instruction both in the 
theory and practice of Agi-iculture, and must cultivate the land, with the 

assistance of his pupils. . „ . . . na 

0 The only aid granted by the Commissioners, is an addition of ±S 

a-year to Uie class salary of the Teacher, and in some special canes, a small 
iveeldv payment to an industrial class of pupils. ^ 

3. To entiUe a School to such aid, the Commissionera reqim-e to bo 
satisfied from tlie reports of tlie Agricultural Inspectors, tliat the Agricul- 
tural department is eiEcieutly conducted. 

VI. AfjHcitUaral SeltooU eomiected with Worhlwuses. 

1 In Workhouse Schools to which farms ore attached, the Oominissioners 
award to the Agricultural Teacher a gi-atuity, not exceeding £16 m one 
year, and make a free grant of books on Agriculture. These gratmties and 
grants are awarded on the recommendation of the Agi-icultui-ol Inspectors. 

VII. School Gardens. §VII. 

1. The Commissioners award gratuities, on the recommendation of the 
Agricultui-al Inspeotore, to the Teachers of National Schools, who exhihit 
the best specimens of garden cultiu-e, on ground attached to their respec- 
tive Schools, the ground to be cultivated by the pupils. 

VIII. Industrial Schools. § VIII. 

1 . In these Schools, embroidery and other advanced kinds of needlework 
are taught. The Commissiouei-s grant sidanes to the Teachers on the fol- 

'°'S.Th^™z'the pupils of the industrial department shaU reeeiye 

literary instruction, for at least 7io»rs daily. _ +r,Vc 

Second. That no religious instruction or religious exeicise shall take 
place daring the time the pupils are engaged in mdustnal occupa^^^^ 

Thh-d. That a separate room he provided for indiistnal 
Fourth. That in addition to the literary Teacher, there shall be a siutahle 
person appointed to conduct the industrial departnien . 

2. No,‘ii hut lav Teachers are entitled to a salary ^ommis^ 

sioners, for oonductiug an industrial department in connexion with a 

^"s.'^Thf amount of salary will depend upon the ort-oumstaEces of each case. 



IX. Convent Schools. § 

1. Convent Schools receive aid under the 

Vested Schools, and they are subject to the same rffice”of Teachers 

2. The members of the community may the otBce ^ 

either by -themselves or ivith the aid of ^ hv\he com* 

fi.t to employ; the salaries of such assistants to be d .ye y 
munity. 
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App^n. 3, Tiie amount of salaiy awarded to Convent Schools is rem.kf.a i, 
Rale, and ™”l“r of children in daily attendance, LoriiaV tf i 

R.guktioas R°'™ l>y tie Commissioners. aoooiamg to a soak laid 

cSrn'[“™“™ S™“‘ “tl to o« &/iool only, in conne.io„m 

Part II. 

§ X. Workhouse Schools. 

1 . Sucli Scliools are received into connexion, and cranta of hnr»i-o 



§xr. 



§XII. 



XI. Schools attached to Pnsons, Asyhims, d-e. 

Au special cases giatiuties are awarded to tlie Teacliers. 

XII. Evening Schools. 

wherc%hn“iwthc!o“”?^ support of Evening Schools, 

is limited trsalaiy Jnd bo:^^^^^ 



Part III. 



Paet III. 

m TOWARDS BdILDINQ SCHOOL- 

TEACHEiia SfiVTT- f\T Xeachers' Salaries. — Classification of 

ItEGirT \Tin'wa i»^on SALARIES TO IeaCUERS, MONITORS, &C. — GENERAL 

Kegulations respecting the Training op Teachers, &c., &c. 
geieml'LS“v/ri^“"'" EiRoation grant aid under two 

Sohool-houses and providing suitable fittings 
“e na™eS ;fnv„ the Oommissionere also |raut aid towards 

LSlf Toi a If’ *<=■> tts hereafter explained, 

bv locn?™^:H^= support and maintenance of Schools established 

tie ere S of assistance from the Commissioners towards 

0 ^ the bmldmg.s, or providing furniture. 

reservp tn desire it to be distinctly understood that tiiey 
whenever they see withdraw any grant of salary or hoots. 



sa 



II. Bmlding (Vested Seliooh). 

miLimSra^^tf towards building a School-house, the Com- 

that an a necessity exists for such a School, 

site will be^xpciito.1 to^i proeimed, that a satisfactory lease of the 
that tlae annlipanf r ^°“^^issioucrs in their corporate capacity; and 
W prepared to raise, by local contention, at 

for the erection of i ■'vhich the Commissionera deem necessary 

tor tJie election of the house providing furniture, &c. 

three statute nf « f ^ rural distiict, and be within 

Commissioners have contribrS.^^fca^le^ 
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3. Altliougli the Commissioners do not absolutely refuse aid towards the AppindbsB. 

erection of School-houses on ground connected with places of worship, yet _ . , 

they much prefer having tliem erected on ground which is not so connected, 

where it can he obtained ; they therefore requhe that, before Church, Chapel, of ^mmis- 
or Meeting-house ground be selected as the site of a School-house, strict sioners. 

inquuy be made whether another convenient site can be obtained, and that 

the result shall be stated to them. 

4. The School premises must be vested in the Commissioners, at a nominal ® 
rent, and for such term, under the circumstances, as they may deem neces- 
sary. 

5. The Commissioners will Iceep in repair the School-house and furniture, 
where the premises are vested in them in their corporate capacity. 

6. When the School premises have been vested in Trustees, for the pur- 
poses of National Education, it devolves on the Trustees to keep the house, 
furniture, &c., in repair*. 

7. When grants are voted tow'ards the building, &c,, of a School-house, 
the conveyance must be duly executed before the works are commenced. 

8. No grant can be made until the District Inspector shall have reported 
upon all the circumstances of the case; until the Board of Works shall 
have reported on the eligibility of the proposed site; and the Law Adviser 
of the Commissioners shall have given his opinion, from the information 
laid before him, that a satisfactory lease can be executed. 

9. The Commissioners determine, from the information afforded them, 
what amount of School accommodation should be provided in the proposed 
building. 

10. The Commissioners cannot, in any case, sanction more than two- 
thirds of the sum which they may deem necessai*y for the erection of the 
Schopl-house (including furniture, &c.) ; and they invariably require that 
the remaining one-thu*d, at least, shall be locally provided for. 

11. The cost of the house, &c., is determined by the number of children 
which it is intended to accommodate. 

12. The Board of Works -will furnish instructions as to the plan and spe- 
cification, to which the parties receiving aid are bound strictly to adhere. 

13. The Commissioners do not contribute to the ornamenting of School- 
houses, but merely to such expenditm*e as may be necessaiy for having the 
children accommodated in plain, substantial buildings. If buildings of a 
another description be preferred, the whole of the extra expense must be 
provided by the applicants. 

14. The Commissioners do notcontribute towards the expense of erecting 
residences for the Teachers. 

15. The Commissioners do not make grants to purchase School-houses, 
nor to purchase, alter, or fui*nish other houses, for the purpose of being 
converted into School-houses. 



III. Aids to Schools previously established. § III, 

{Such Schools come under iho class of " ITon-Vested Schools.” See Paet L, 

Sec. 3.) 

1. The aid gi*anted to Schools previously established is limited to salary 
and books, and the benefits of inspection and training. 

2. The Commissioners do not contribute towards repairs, fittings, fur- 
niture ; or to the rent of the School-house. 

3. Before aid can be granted, the Commissioners must be satisfied that 
the case is deserving of assistance ; that there is reason to expect that the 
School will be efficiently and permanently supported ; that some local pro- 
vision will be made in aid of the Teacher’s salary, in addition to the 
School fees ; that the School-house is in good repair, and pronded witli a 
sufficient quantity of suitable furniture ; that a competent Teacher has 
been appointed; and that the School is in operation. _ 

4. Before the Commissioners consider any application for aid, they 
require, from the Inspector of the District, a report upon all the circum- 
etances of tlie case. 
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5. To entitle a School to a continuance of aid, the house and furniture 
must he kept in sufficient repair by in cans of local contributions; the School 
conducted in all respects in a satisfactoiy manner, and in accordance with 
the regulations of the Commissioners ; and it must appear from the records 
of the School that there is a suflicient average daily attendance of pupils 

6. In mixed Schools, i,a., Schools in which male and female cliildren are 
taught in the same room, the Teacher may he either male or female, as the 
circumstances of the School may require; hut when a Mixed School has 
been received into connexion by the Commissioners, under a male or 
female Teacher, the Commissioners will not sanction the appointment of a 
Teacher of a different sex, unless previous application be made to them to 
sanction such a change. 

7. When a school has been taken into connexion, as a School for Males, 
or for Females solely, the Commissioners will not sanction the change from 
amale to a female scliool, or vice versd, without thefr permission having been 
previously obtained. 



IV. Woricliome Schools and Schools attached to Pnsons. 

{See Part II., Sections 10 £ 11.) 

V. Glassification and Salaries of Teachers, Monitors, <&c. 

1. All National Toachers are either “ Classed Teachers” or “Probationers." 
The former aro divided into three classes : — 

The class in which each Teacher is ranked depends upon hia or her 
qualifications, as determined aftor examination by the Professors, or 
by the Inspectors. 

AU Teachers, on first entering the service of the Board, or who have 
not been classed, aro teiuned Probationers. 

There are, also, Assistant-Teachers, Teachers of Needlework, Paid 
Monitors. 

9. The Commissioners have determined upon a course of study for each 
class, in which the Teachers are to be examined, as a test of their fitness 
for promotion. 

8. Every National Teacher will bo furnished, on application to the 
District Inspector, with a copy of the programme of the coui'se of study 
above referred to, in which is stated the minimum of proficiency required 
for each class . 

4. No Teacher will be admitted to examination with a view to promotion, 
on whose School a decidedly tinfavoumblc report has been made by the 
District Inspector within the previous year. 

5. Teachers will not he eligible for promotion, unless, in addition to 
satisfactory answering in the course presciibed for the Class to which they 
aspire, it appears from the reports of the respective District Inspectors, 
that the Schools are properly organized and well conducted; that ade- 
quate exertions have been made to keep up a sufficient average attend- 
ance: that the junior classes are carefully taught, and that a fair propor- 
tion of the pupils of the higher classes, besides being proficients in fiie 
ordinary branches of Reading, Spelling, and Writing, are possessed of a 
respectable amount of knowledge in, at least, Grammai', Geogi'aphy, <md 
Arithmetic. In Female Schools it will be further requisite that instruction 
in plain Needlework, including sewing, knitting, and cutting-out, be given 
to all girls capable of receiving it, and that they exhibit a due proficiency 
in this department. 

6. It must also appear from the reports of the Inspectors, that the 
School accounts have been regularly and correctly kept; that the School 
premises have been preserved wii neatness and order, and that clean- 
liness in person and habits has been enforced on the children attending 
them. 

7. The Head and District Inspectors are authorized to recommend that 
such Teachers be removed, fined, or lowered in their classification, as may 
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have coBducted tliemselres improperly, or in whose Schools the attendance 
lias consideinbly decreased, or who, from any other cause, may seem to 
these officers to merit such punishment. -n , 

8 All Teachers, who have not heen classed, will he paid as Prohationeis, 
until they be classed at the first General or Special Examination, to which 
they shall have been summoned. Those who then obtain classification, will 
be naid from the commencement of their service undei^he Board, accord- 
in/to the rate of salary attached to their class. This^ rule ^\■lll not 
extend to any Teachers who, when summoned, shall fail, horn any cause 
whatever, to present themselves for examination. No unclassed teacher 
shall receive salary from the Board until he or she have heen examined, 
and pronounced qualified by one of their ofiicers. If pronounced unquali- 
fied. no salary ■will he paid. , , , t . 

0. All Teachers, not preyiously classed, who shall be summoned to a, 
course of training, are to undergo a preliminary expunation on their 
anival in Dublin ; and if then classed, shall receive the benefit of such dassi- 
iication, from the date of apiiointmeiit to the date of the termination of the 
course of training; and they will receive the benefit of 
obtiiined at their second classification at the termination of the couise, 

^^°10.^All Teachers who have been unsuccessful at their first examination, 
and who may he retained on trial, will receive the salary of the class to which 
they may he promoted at any subsequent examination, from the commence- 
ment of the quarter in which their classification shall be determined. 

11. Teachers who, after their first examination, have been retained on 
trial as Probationers, if not recommended for promotion by the 
DisU’ict Inspectors at the next ensuing examination, or by 

after training, cannot be continued in tbe service of the Board . but then 
salaries will be paid for one month subsequent to the dat a of dismissal. 

12. All Teach. rs newly appointed to National Schools, who, aftei exam- 
ination by the Inspectors, may be found wholly unqualified, be re- 

moved from the School; but salary will he paid, at th.e rate of a Pioba 
tioner, up to the date of the order for removal. - c- i ^ atitt 

13 If a Teacher who has been dismissed from a National School tor any 
cause, be appointed to another National School, the Comimssioners reserve 
to themselves the right to determine whether the appomtnient can be 
sanctioned, or any salaiy paid to such Teacher. Teachers 
dismissed for incompetency shall not he eligible for re-appomtment for at 
least sio; months after the date of Iris or her dismissal. . ^ aP 

14. If a Teadier who lias been a considerable period out 

tbe Board, shall again enter it, the Commissioned reseiwe to themselres 

the right to determine, in each case, whether such Teacher shaU retain the 
class he was in, previous to quitting the semce of the 

15. The Pupil-Teachers of District Model Schools, on ta^g ^ 

National Schools after the completion of their eoui'se of training, shim 
rank as Tim'd Class Teachers (provided they be 

class by the Head Inspector) untU they shall have been dusked at tbe fas 
General or Special EKaniinatiou held after their appomtme , ^ 

ti'ict in which theii- Schools are situated, when they will be paid according 
to theii' classification, from the date of such exanifaation. ... . 

16. AU Teachers must remain at least one year m a ^ 

class, before they are eligible for promotion to a higher .JnTuoted to 

must remain two years in tlie same class before they c«u ba 

a bigher class. These conditions, however, heing talU ed, Teachm^^^ 

superior attainments may be advanced from any division of ^ss to any 

division of another after their first classification (except u ^ 

ers who cannot be placed in tiie first class) witliout beiUg q 

through the intermediate divisions ; such pronioUon to da 

April in tlie year in -which the examinations me held. nvnTuoted on 

17. This regulation does not apply to Teachers who ^ ® p omoted ™ 

the recommendation of the Professors at the termination 

°^l™No Teachers can be raised to any division of the First Class, unless 
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they shall have been ti-ainetl at tlie Normal School of the Oommissioa,.- 
and recommended ior promotion by the Professors m™ssioner>, 

.fin n-'l"- ‘i "It O'vn request, and with the saaclion 

ofthe District Inspector, will not bo required to attend any ewiS!! 
thatmay behohl during the three years subsequent to the daTof £ 
classifmation by the 1 roles-sors at the expiration of tho course of training 
20 National I eachers forty.five years of ago and upwards, who S 
served imder the Board for a period of not less than fifteei years 
Teachers who have attained fifty years of age. and served not less fliau tea 
years, will not be required to attend any oxiuiiination, provided they have 
been already examined and classed by the Professors, or by the InspLtors 
~1. Icacheis who may have ahsented themselves, without satisfactory 
reason assigned, from the examinations of previous years, will be liable to 
should they not present themselves when again summoned. 
S.-. Ail i eachers mso who may be specially summoned, and who shall be 
absent without a suffioient reason, will be liable to be fined or depressed, 



VI. Scale of Salaries to Teacliere, Monitors, do. 

1. Ordhiary National Schools. 

*1 Commissioners grant salaries to Teachers of National Schools at 

the following rates, subject to the foregoing and annexed regulations 



Principal Teachers ■ 


Matos. 


Fomalos, 








(1st Division, 
First Class, .-<2nd „ 

(3rd „ 


£52 


£‘12) 










. ii 
. 38 


3GV 

30) 


average attendance to be at least 33. 


Second Class, |1“ »Wsion, 
Third Class, 


. 32 
. 28 


2G1 

2iy 


do. 


do. 


do. 


30. 


. 24- 
. 18 


201 

IGj 


do. 


do. 


do. 


25. 


Probationers, . ”, 


. 16 


14 


do. 


do. 


do. 


20. 


Male Assistants 














Unclassed, . . , 


. 16 


> 










If classed 32 , . 


. 18 


-} 


do. 


do. 


do. 


60. 


If classed 3^, or higher, 


. 24 




do. 


do. 


do. 


65. 


Female Assistants in Girls’ and Mixed Schools 










Unclassed, 




14) 








SO. 


If classed 3®, . , 




ig| 


do. 


do. 


do. 


If classed 3^, or higher, 


; - 


20 


do. 


do. 


do. 


65. 


WorkmifitressGS : 














As Teachers of Needlework only, — 


8) 










Acting also as Junior Literary 


1 


14} 


do. 


do. 


do. 


45. 


Assistants, . . . 1 









In Schools where the average attendance amounts to 15, and is under 20, theTeacheris 
allov^d only two-thirds of Probationary Salary; but to Schools whose average attendance 
falls below 15, aid from the Board is limited to Books and Apparatus, and the benefits of 
Inspection and Training. 

In Schools where the average attendance amounts to 110, salaiy of classification up to 
2^ will be allowed to the first or Senior Assistant. 

2. The Commissioners require that a further income be secured to the 
ieacher, cither by Local Subscription or School-fees, to such amount in 
each case as they may direct; and the Commissioners also require that the 
payments made by tlie Children shall not be diminished in consequence of 
any increase of Salary which may be awarded to the Teacher. 
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2. First Glass School-Farms under exclusive control of the Board. Appendix^. 

Teachers of Agricultural Schools under the exclusive control of the 
Board, receive such amount of Salary as the Commissioners deem sufficient, 
according to the circumstances of each case. sioners. 

Pa^II. 

3, First Class School-Farms under Local Patrons. § ^1* 

Masters of Agricultural Schools under Local Patrons, who are competent 
to conduct both the Literary and Agricultural Departments, receive £10 
per annum, in addition to the salary of the class in which they may be 
placed : but if their income from the Board, with this addition, should fall 
short of £30 per annum, the difference will be granted to them, so that in 
all cases, such Teachers shall have secured to them for their cojnbined ser- 
vices a salary of £30 a-year at least. 



4. Ordinary School Farms. 

Masters of Ordinary Agricultural Schools receive £5 per annum in addi- 
tion to the salary of their class, pro\'ided they are competent to conduct 
both the Literary and Agricultural Departments, and that the Commis- 
sioner shall have previously approved of Agriculture being taught in the 
School. 



5. Assistant Teachers. 

1. The Commissioners will not grant a salary to a male Assistant Teacher 
in any School in which there is not an average daily attendance of at least 
sixty pupils for three months previous to the date of application; nor to a 
female Assistant, unless there appears an average attendance of at least fifty, 
during a similar period. In Schools whose respective average attendances 
do not x’ise considerably above these, and which are already provided with 
Paid Monitors, Assistants cannot be reco^iised by the Board. 

2. Assistant Teachers will not be sanctioned whose qualifications are not 
at least equal to those required of Probationers, or who are under eighteen 
years of age. 



6. Workmistresses. 

1. The Commissioners will not gi*ant salary to Workmistresses, unless 
there be a sufficient average daily attendance of pujjils ; and the Commis- 
sionex’s require that at least two hours each day be devoted to instruction 
in this branch. 

2. If anj' Workmistress whose appointment has been sanctioned by the 
Commissionex's, be employed during the remainder of the oi’dinaiy sehool- 
houx's in giving literaxy instniction to the junior classes, it is competent for 
the District Inspector*, if he considex's her qualified, to recommend that sho 
be paid at the x*ate of saliiiy awarded to “Probationers:” any increase of 
salaiy gx*nnted under this regulation is not to have a i*etrospective effect. 

3. In Schools attended by* Female Children only, under the care of a 
Female Teacher, such Teacher must be competent not only to conduct the 
Litex’Oiy Depax*tmcnt, but also to give instruction in Needlework : but if 
the average daily attendance of girls exceed fifty, for a peiiod of three 
months, application may be made for a grant of salary to a Woi'kraistress 
to lake cbai'ge of the Industrial Department, which, however*, must he 
supex'intended by the principal Teacher, who will be held responsible for 
its efficient management. 



7. Industrial Schools. 

In National Schools •where emhroidei*y and other ad'^anced kinds of 
needlework ai*e taught, the amount of salary gi-anted for giving such instxmc- 
tion is regulated by the nature of the xvork, and the number of pupils 
engaged in jt, subject to the conditions set forth in Part II., Sec. 8, 
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8, Sohooh connected with Gunvents, Moiiastei'ics, iCc. 



KaUons Scliools of this aescription, salary is paid according to a per cent- 

of uommia- the average daily attendance : — 

sioners. 



Part III. 
§VI. 



ATorago 



30 

51 

76 

101 

126 

151 

17G 

201 

226 

251 

276 







Salatf. 


Avorago 


00. 




£ 


Attendauuu. 


50^ 




r 10 


301 


to 326'] 


76 


a 


16 


326 


„ 360 


100 




20 


361 


„ 375 


125 


a 


25 


376 


„ 400 


150 


o 


80 


401 


„ 425 


175 


■ ^ • 


35 


426 


„ 450 


200 




40 


451 


„ 475 


225 




45 


476 


„ 600 


250 




60 


501 


„ 525 


275 


0 


55 


526 


„ 550 


300 J 


s 


60 


551 


„ 575 








576 


„ 600 



Salary, 

£ s. 

64 5 
68 10 
72 15 
77 0 
81 5 
85 10 
89 15 
94 0 
98 5 
102 10 
106 15 
111 0 



601 upwards, increase at ^615 per cent. 



2. As the amount of salary to Schools of this class trill in all cases depend 
upon the average daily attendance of pupils, Managers are to be prepaied 
for augmentation or diminution accordingly, at the expiration of each 
quarter. 



S). Paid 3ionitorK. 

SALARIES. 



Senior Motutors. 




For the First Year, 


. .£5 


For the Second Year, . 


. £6 


For the Third Year, 


. £(i 


For the Fum-tli Year, . 


. £10 



Jumor Monitors. 

For tlie First Year, . . £2 

For the Second Year, . . £3 

For the Tliircl Year, . , £4 



1. The Paid Monitors are selected from nniong the best pupils in the 
National Schools of each district, and arc appointed by the Commissioners 
upon the recommendation of tli<3 District Inspectors. 

2. No Manager of a National School need enijdoy the services of a Paid 
Monitor, unless he wishes to do so. 

3. The appointment of a Junior Paid Monitor cannot he held for a longer 
period than three years, nor that of a Senior Paid Monitor for more than 
voun YEARS, at th(! expiration of which tlie salary will be discontinued. 

4. The salary, may, however, bo withdrawn at any time, should want of 
diligence, of efficiency, or of good conduct on the part of the Monitor, or 
should any other circumstance, render such a coui*se desirable. 

f). The Commissioners select the Schools (on the recommendation of the 
Inspectors) in which the services of Paid Monitors may he employed. 

6. When a vneaucy occurs, whether before or after the expiration of their 
term of service, it does not necessarily follow that a successor shall be 
appointed in the .same School. 

7. The School for wliieh a Paid Monitor is recommended by the Inspec- 
tor should exhibit a tolerable degree of efficiency, should have a sufficient 
average attendance to requh*e a Paid Monitor; hut no School whose 
Teacher does not rank at least in 3’ Class can get the benefit of the services 
of a Junior Monitor, nor can an}*- School Avhoso Teacher ranks not at least 
in 2^ Class he allowed services of Senior Monitor. 

8. The Programme of the course of study for Paid Monitors can be ob- 
tained on application to the District Inspector. 

9. Paid Monitors "who have completed their course in a satisfactory mfui- 
ner, are eligible, on examination by the Inspectors, as candidates for the 
situation of Assistant Teachers, or of Pupil-Teachers in District Model 
Schools. 
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10. Scale of Gratuities to Litei'ary Teachers of Worhliouse Schools. 

1. The Commissioaers of National Education {with the concurrence of 
the Poor Law Commissioners) award gratuities to a certain number (forty 
males and forty females) of the Teachers of the Workhouse Schools, in 
connexion with the National Board, who shall be recommended by the 
District Inspectors. 

The gratuities are divided into two classes : — 

^ n.r 1 rr 1. fFirSt ClaSS, 

For Male Teacieis, jsecond Class, . 

^ T, 1 m 1- (First Class, 

Kor remale TMchers, . 

3. The awards are made half-yearly, for the periods ending 31st March, 
and 30tli September. 

4. It is to be understood that such gratuities are given in addition to the 
salaries paid to the Teachers of Worklrouse Schools, under the provisions 
of the Poor Law Act. 

5. No Teacher is precluded from receiving the gi*atuity two or more half 
yeai's in succession, if recommended by the District Inspector as deserving 
of it; but a Teacher having received a gi*atuity for one half year, is not 
thereby entitled to tbe payment of another for the succeeding half year. 

6. If the Local Guardians know any just cause for witliholding the 
gratuity from the Teacher, they are to return the receipt unsigned, and 
communicate to the Commissioners of National Education the grounds for 
so doing. 

11. Gratuities to Agricultural Teachers of Worichouse Schools. 

The Commissioners award annual gratuities to Agricultui'al Teachers of 
Workhouse Schools, not exceeding £15 to each, on conditions stated in 
Pai't II., Sec. 6. . i t 

These gratuities are granted on the recommendation of the Agiucultural 
Inspectors. 



Twenty at the rate of ^£6 a-year each. 
Twenty „ X4 „ 

Twenty „ £5 „ 

Twenty „ £3 „ 



12. Scale of Premiums to Masters and Mistresses of Kational Schools, Vested 

and Non-Vested, who are most distinguished by the Order, Neatness, and Clean- 
liness ohsermhle in themselves, their jtujiih, and in the School-houses. 

1. The sum of £22 10s. will be allocated to each of the School Districts, 
and divided into Thii-teen Premiums. 

One of £4 . . . £4 j Five of £l 10s. . • 10s. 

Two of £3 ... £6 1 Five of £1 . . . £o 

2. These Premiums are awarded axnuallv on the recommendation of the 
District Inspector, at the expiration of the year. 

3. No Teacher is eligible for this Premium for more than two years m 
succession, or who shall be in receipt of Good Ser\dce Salaiy. 

4. These Premiums will be awarded ^vithout reference to the m 

which the Teachers maybe placed; but none will be deemed eligible to 
receive such Premiums against w'hom there is any well-founded charge ot 
neglect in the performance of their duties, of impropriety in their conduct, 
or whose Schools are not conducted in a satisfactory manner. 

5. If the Patron or Manager of a National School knows any just cause 
for withholding the Premium from the Teacher, he is to return the receipt 
unsigned, and state his reasons for so doing. 

13. ScaU of Salaries to Head Masters and Mistresses of Model Schools. 

Tlie head master to receive £60 per annum, and after the completion of 
three years’ service to rise by £5 per annum, until tbe salary amount to 
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£100, sliould he he reported faithful and efficient in th© discharge of his 
duties.^- 

The head misti*ess to receive £55f per annum, and after three years' 
service to rise hy £2 10s. per annum, on the same condition as in the case 
of males, and until the salary amount to £75 a-year. 

Principals, both males and females, enjoy also one-half the school fees 
received in their respective departments. 



14. Soale of Salaries and Allowances to Assistant Masters and Mistresses in 
District Model Schools. 

An assistant master to receive his class salaiy, one fourth of the school- 
fees, and a supplemental salary of £16 per annum. 

An assistant mistress to receive her class salary, one-fourth of the school- 
fees, and a supplemental salary of £12 per annum. 

The maximum of the class and supplemental salaries to he £58 a-year for 
a master and £46 a-year for a mistress. 

The grantof such supplemental salaries to be contingent upon the report 
of the Head and District Inspectors. 



15, Scale of Salaries to Paid Monitors in Model Schools. 

First Year, ... £6 I Third Year, . . . £10 

Second Year, ... 8 j Fourth Year, ... 12 



10. Allowances to Teachers of District Model Schools who, possessing Certifi- 
cates of Oompeteneg, shall give Instruotion in Singing, Drawing, or Physical 
Science. 

The head master or mistress to bo allowed £10 annually, but to he pdd 
for teaching only one of these subjects. 

The assistant master or mistress to bo allowed for 



Singing, . . . . . . £8 

Drawing, ...... 8 

When both arc taught, . . . . .12 

And an Assistant Master for teaching Physical Science, 8 



When the assistant teacher is engaged in teaching botli physical science 
and either drawing or singing (for not more than two of these extra branches 
are to be taken by the same assistant), a sum of £12 annually to be granted 
to him. 

These allowances to b© contingent upon the report of the Head and 
Distinct Inspectors. 



17. Gratuities to Fupil-Teaehers and Paid M'onitors in Model Schools. 

An annual gratuity not exceeding 30s. may be awarded to pupil-teachera 
(of year) and paid monitors for good conduct, distinguished merit in 
their studies, and success in the instruction of the classes intiusted to 
their charge. Pupil-teachers who may be retained for training beyond their 
fii'st year, will be allowed a gratuity of 305. a quarter, as reward for good 
conduct, &c. T j j 

These gratuities are granted on the recommendation of the Head ann 
District Inspectors. 

In case of head masters of Model Schools residence is provided, or in lieu thereof, 
allowance for house rent. 

t This includes £20 a-year for lodging allowance. 
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18. Senl-e or Good Service Salaries to Teachers of 

Ordinary Ifational Schools. 

Supplementfil or Good Service Salaries are awarded to a certain number 
of Teachers of National Schools on the recomnieiidation of the Head and 
District Inspectors, subject to the following conditions 

1. That the teacher ranks not lower than First division of Third Class. 

2. That the average attendance at liis school amounts to thirty-tive at 

least. . , , . , T. , 

3. That teacher has given not less than eight years service under Board, 
period of sendee to be reckoned from the date from which salary as a 
Classed Teacher was first paid. 

4. No teacher to be eligible for such Supplemental Salaiywho shall have 
been depressed or lined for misconduct or neglect of duty, or on whoso 
school a decidedly unfavourable report shall have been made, or who shall 
not have shown himself, throughout his whole career, to have been attentive 
and painstaking, and mindful of all the details of school-keeping. 

5. Any teacher to whom such Good Service Salary shall have been 
awarded, but who shall subsequently cease to exliibit those qualities which 
first obtained for him this distinction, or whose school shall fall below an 
average daily attendance of thirty-five pupils, shall thereby forfeit such 
Supplemental Salary. 

(j. Teachers in j-ceeipt of Good Service Salary who may become entitled 
to an increase, on the ground of a more lengthened term of service, or on 
account of promotion to a higher class, must be specially recommended by 
Iii.spector for such increase. 

7. In case of promotion from a lower to a liigher class, teacher will not be 
entitled to the consequent increase of Good Service Salaiy until he shall 
have been a year in liis new class. 

Payments to be made annually ; and in no ease without the united recom- 
mendation of tlie Hoad and District Inspectors. 
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19. Allowances to Teachers of Ordinary National Schools for Teaching 
Drawing, Singing, and Navigation. 

To every teacher, possessing a certificate of competency, who shall give 
instruction in vocal music in his school, a gmtuity ranging from i20 to £5 
a-year, according to the number under instruction and tlie success of the 
teacher's efforts. 

To eveiy teacher possessing a certificate of competency from the 
dmving-master in tlie Central Model School, or from the master of a school 
of art, who shall give instruction in drawing to a class with sufficient 
avemge attendance, an annual gratuity, varying from £3 to £10, according 
to the number under instruction and ^e success ot the teachers eiiorts. 

To even' teacher of a National School, possessing a certificate of com- 
petency from the masters of the Belfast, Limeiick, or Waterford Model 
Maritime Schools, who shall give evidence of having an average attendance 
■VOL. I. B 
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AppenM-cB. of at least six pupils under instrnotion in navigation, an annual Bratuitv of 
Kales and “f six pupils, ami JllO for an attendance of twelve^ or 

Re^liitiona 

of Uomraia- _ 

sionars. 20. Gratuities to Teachers for wstmoting Paid Moiiitors.* 



Part III. £ s. d. 

§ (For each monitor of 1st year, a gratuity of 1 0 0 

Senior Monitors, do. of 2nd year do. 1 10 0 

( do. of 3rd or 4th year, do. 3 0 0 

Junior Monitors, For each junior monitor a gratuity of .10 0 



21. Gratuities to Teachers of Organized Schools who give Extra Instruction 
to a Staff of Unpaid Monitors.^ 

A gratuity not exceeding four pounds may bo awarded to teachers of 
organized schools, who shall give extra instruction to a staft' of unpaid niojii- 
tori' appointed by Inspector or organizer. 

No gratuity can be awarded unless the answering of the class of monitors 
be found superior, and that such answering can be fairly referred, in m-cat 
part at least, to the care bestowed by the teacher during time of such sirecial 
instnictiou. 

Teachers must also, to entitle them to such gratuities, keep a recoi-d of 
the time devoted by tliom to tlio monitors’ instruction. 



22. Gratuities to Teachers for Training SehoolmastersA' 

For eveiy pupil who, after having been appointed to a school, shall pass 
respectably the first anmuil exumination, hold subsequently to such appoint- 
ment, the muster or mistress by whom suidi pmpil shall have been trained 
will be entitled to a sum of not less t]ian.£2, and notmore than £3; but in no 
year is the amount to exceed £)•'> Lu any one school or teacher as the reward 
of such services. 

The conditions to be observed in rogiu'd to the gratuities ai'O — 

I. That such pupil shall have attended in the school not less than two 
consecutive years immediately preceding his or her appointment as 
a teacher. 

II. That the District Inspector shall cei’tify that the school in which such 
pupil shall have been trained is elFiciently conducted in all other 
respects. 

III. That the Hoad In.si)cetor before whom such pupil shall have been 

examined shall certif}'’ that tho teacher is entitled to the gratuity'. 

IV. That not more than twelve months shall have elapsed between such 

pupil’s first examination and the date of his leaving the school of his 
I'onner instuujtor. 



23. Gratuities to Teachers from whose SchooU shall proceed eligible Candidates 
for the ofjiee of Pupil-Teacher in Model Schools* 

A gratuity not exceeding £2 may be awarded to teachers from whose 
schools shall proceed eligible candidates for the olBce ofpupil-teacherinthe 
Model Schools. 

The conditions to be observed in regard to these gratuities are— 

I. That such pupil shall have attended in the school not less than two 
consecutive years immediately preceding his appointment as pupil- 
teacher. 

II. That the District Inspector shall ceiidfy that the school in which such 
pupil shall have been trained is efficiently conducted in all respects. 

III. That the Head Inspector before whom such pupil shall have been 
examined shall certify that the teacher is entitled to the gratuity. 

* Teachers of Model Schools are excluded from obtaining this class of gratuities. 
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VII. Training of Teachers. 

1. The Commissioners have provided a Normal Establishment in Dublin, 
for training teachers, and educating persons who are intended to undertake 
the charge of schools. 

2. Teachers selected by the Commissioners for admission to the Normal 
Establishment, must px-oduce a certificate of good character from an 
officiating Clergyman of the community to which they belong ; also, a cer- 
tificate from a member of the Medical Profession that they are in good 
health, and free from any cutaneous disease ; and must pass through an 
examination in the hooks published by the Commissioners. They ai*e 
boarded and lodged at the Establishments provided by the Commissioners 
for the purpose. They receive religioixs instruction from their respective 
Pastors, who attend at the Normal Establishment at convenient times 
appointed for the purpose. On Sundays they are req^uhed to attend their 
respective places of worship ; and a vigilant superuitendence is at all times 
exercised over their moral conduct. The teachers undergo a final examina- 
tion at the close of the course, ami they then receive a certificate according 
to their deserts. The teachers for a. <!onsiderable time previous to their 
being summoned are required to prepare themselves for the course. 

3. Duiing the absence of the recognised teacher, a temporaiy teacher 
must be provided to take charge of the school, who is to be paid a portion 
of the salary falling due to the recognised teacher during his or her atten- 
dance at the Noi'mol Establishment. 

4. Should any teachers present themselves in a delicate state of health, 
or affected with any cutaneous disease, they will be required to return home 
at their own expense. No teacher can be admitted who has not had the 
Small-pock, or been vaccinated. 

5. The teachers trained in the Normal Institution are divided into three 
Classes, namely : — 

Fh'st — The General or Ordinaiy Class, composed of teachers (males or 
females) of National Schools who have been I’eoommended by the District 
0]' Head Inspectors as eligible Giinclidates for Training. 

Second — The Special or Extra Training Class, composed chiefly of teachers 
(males or females) who liave been selected from the Ordinaiy or General 
Class, for additional training. 

Third — The Candidate or Extern Class is composed of a limited number 
of respectable and well-informed young persons, who wish to qualify them- 
selves to act as teachers. The Candidates admitted to this Class are 
poiTQitted to attend, without any charge, the Model Schools and the 
Lectures of the Professors, and at the end of tlie course they are examined 
and classed as teachers according to their merits and qualifications. Per- 
mission is also given to teachers of schools not connected with the Board 
to attend the Model Schools as A uditors or Visitors, for any period that may 
suit their owm convenience. 



VIII. Boohs. 

1. The Commissioners famish gratuitously to each school a first Stock 

of School-Books, in proportion to the attendance of Childi-en, which is 
renewed at the end of every thi’ee years. These books are to be kept as a 
School Stock, for which the Master or Mistress is held responsible, and 
they are on no account to be sold or token out of the school. The Com- 
missioners also supply Books from time to time for the genei*al use o£ the 
Children, and also School Requisites, such as Paper, Slates, Quills, &c., at 
reduced rates. . 

2. The funds of the Commissioners do not enable them to give a Free 

Stock sufficiently lai’ge for the entire wants of the school. Any additional 
books, and maps, stationery, slates, clocks, and other requisites, must be 
imrehased at reduced rates. , , 

The value of the grant of Free Stock is regulated by the average daily 
attendance of pupils, as ascertained from the reports of the Inspectors. 

YOL. I. E 2 
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AppendixS. xiie Miumgers of Sdiools have Iho pi-ivilego of selecting tlieii- eraats at 
Eule. and Stool: from the ii'/mfc list of books suppliod by the ComnnssioDers 
Regulations fit liberty to chooso sucli of them as they most approve of And +' 

of Oommia- omit any to which tliey olvject, except iu case of a first Free Stoch^h? 
«.nT,«rR the Commissioners require that a map of the world and a set each of 
ling and arithmetical tablets shall be procured. 

4. When books, &c., purchased, from the Commissioners at the redupuil 
price, are sold to the children attending a National School, it is directS 
that in no ease shall any advance be made on these prices ; and the District 
Inspectors have instractions to inquire into and report upon anyinh-action 
or viiis ruiCt 

6. Books published by the Commissioners of National Education 



f Oommia- 
ioners. 

Part III. 

§ vm. 



First Book of Lessons. 

Second do. 

Sequel to Second Book, No. 1. 

Do. No. 2. 

Third Book of Lessons. 

Fourth do. 

Supplement to the Fourth Book. 

Fifth Book (Boy.s’). 

Readin^f^ Book for Girls’ School. 
Biographical Sketches of British Poets. 
Selections from the British I^oeta, Vol. 1. 

Do. do. Vol. 2. 

Introduction to the Art of Reading. 
English Grammar. 

Key to do. 

First Book of Arithmetic. 

Key to do. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 

Key to do. 



Book-keeping. 

Key to do. 

Epitome of Geographical Knowledge. 
Compendium of do. 

Elements of Geometi^'. 

Mensuration. 

Appendix to do. 

Lectures on Natural Philosophy. 
Scripture Lessons (Old Test.), No. 1. 
Do. do. No. 2. 

Do. (New Test), No. 1. 
Do. do. No. 2. 

Sacred Poetry. 

Agricultural Class Book. 

Farm Account Book. 

Direction,? for Nccdleivork. 

Do. with Specimens, 



G. Bool« not published, but aaiictioncd by the Commisaioners of 
National Education : 



Professor Sullivan's English Dictionary, 

Do. .Spelling Book Snpwsedod. 

Do. English Grammar. 

Do. Intr«Hluetion to Geogra- 

phy and llLstor)'. 

Do. Geography Genemlized. 

Do. Literary Class Book. 

Fleming's Atlas of Outline Maps, coloured. 
Dower’s Atlas, 12 Map.s, coloured. 
Kirkwood’s Atla.s, 12 Maps, coloured. 

Dawes’ Hints on Setmlar Instruction. 

Dr. Hodges’ Agricultural Chemistry. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 



Young’s Infant School Manual. 
Household work for Female Sen’ants. 
Patterson’s First Steps to Zoologj', Part I. 
Do. Do. Part II. 

Do. Zoolog>’ for Schools, Port I. 
Do. do. Part II. 

Dr. Tliorasou’s Treatise on Arithmetic. 
Do. Key to do. 

Do, Elements of Euclid, Part I. 

Do. do. Part II. 

Do. Introduction to Algebra. 

Arithmetical Table Book. 

Hullah’s blanual. 



7. The Commissioneus will not withduaw, or essenttaily alter ast 

BOOK THAT HAS BEEN, OH SHALL BE HEREAFTER, UNANIMOUSLY PUBLISHED OB 
SANCIIONED BY THEM, WITHOUT A PREVIOUS COMMUNICATION WITH THE LORD 

Diedtenant. 

8. All applications for Books aud Bequisites at reduced prices must be 

addressed to the Secretaries, and be accompanied by a Money Order fortbo 
amount, m favour of Maurice Cross, or James K e lly, Esq., and payable 
IN Dublin on demand, ^ 

9. Cheques or Money Orders dmwn on Countiw Banks cannot be 
received m payment for Books. 

10. When a Post Office Order or Letter of Credit is transmitted, and 

^ Shillings, the cost of tlie remittance must be 

paid by the person applying for the same; hut if the sum t’xcreds Tks 
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Shillcngs, the cost of the remittance v;ill be allowed, and Requisites given AppendixB. 
inv \he full amount VKin. 

11. The Patron or Manager should not sign any Application for Boohs , 

and Requisites without first ascertaining that they are actually wanted for of^CoramS- 
the School on behalf of which the application is made. The Inspectors sioners. 

are required to report to the Commissioners whenever it appears that an 

undue quantity of Books or Stationery has been ordered for a National 

School. § 

12. When there are separate Roll NiiMnnus for Male and Female 
National Schoohs, the application should state for which of them the Books, 

&c., are required; and if for both, two forms should be used. 

13. Parcels of Books, &c., when so desired, will be forwarded, carriage 
free, to the Depot of the District in which the School for which the Books 
are required is situated, and the Inspectors will inform the Managers on 
what day they will be ready for delivery; or to the Dep6t of any other Dis- 
trict if more convenient: but in the latter case, the Inspector, not knowing 
the Managers of any Schools out of his Di.strict, cannot give notice. 

14. Or the Parcel will be forwarded to anyplace nearest to the Man- 
ager's residence to which there is a mode of conveyance. In this case the 
Manager must point out the precise mode of conveyance by which the 
Parcel is to be transmitted, and he must also defray tlae cost of carriage. 

15. \Vhen Parcels are forwarded to the Dep8t of a District it is not the 
duty of the Inspector to transmit the Parcel to the Managers residence 
or to the School. 

16. The Manager is required to send to the Depot on the day apijointed 
by the Inspector for delivery of Parcels, a Messenger, who musr pre- 
sent the order on the Inspector, with wdiicli the Manager will be furnished ; 
and which order the Inspectors are required to transmit to this Office as a 
proof of the delivery of the Parcels. 

37. If a Parcel is to be sent by a Carrier, he must call at the Office ia 
Dublin not sooner than two days after the Manager’s directions shall have 
been received, and must produce the Manager’s order to the Storekeeper 
here, for its delivery, on the foiun supplied for the purpose- 

18. The Commissioners do not .supply Books or requisites to the public, 
or to Schools not connected with the Board of National Education. 



IX. Miscellaneous. % IX. 

Persons desirous of obtaining assistance from the Commissioners of 
National Education, under any of the foregoing heads, w’ill, upon intimating 
to the Secretaires the nature of the aid required, be furnished wath the 
Forms, upon which tlieir application must be laid before the Commissioners. 

^ 2. Applicants for assistance are not to understand that the Commis- 
sioners are bound to grant tbo full amount of aid, as set forth in the fore- 
going Regulations, in every case ; nor can they grant any, unless they have 
sufficient funds for the purpo.se, which depends upon the amount placed 
at their disposal by Parliament. 

3. The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood, that they do 
not hold themselves bound to grant aid, unless application shall have been 
made to them in the first instance, on the proper form, and unless the 
application shall have been favourably and finally decided upon by the 
Board. Applicants, therefore, should not incur any expense towards tlie 
payment of which they expect the Commissioners to contribute, until the 
decision of the Board shall have been communicated to them. 

4. All communications in reference to National Schools should be signed 
and made_ by the Patron or Manager. The Commissioners do not cor- 
respond ■with Teachers of National Schools. 

0. No attention can be paid to “anonymous” communications. 

6. All letters, or other communications, in any manner relating to the 
business of the Board, or to the National Schools, are to be addressed to the 
Secretaries, and not to any other officer or person connected with the 
Board. ^ 
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AppendixR 7 , All letters, &c., to be directed as under.*}' 



* The Secretaries, 

Education Olficc, 

Marlborough Street, 

Dublin. 

Correapondents oi-e requested to attend to the following directions, m 

1. To write at the head of any letter addressed to this Office the name 

of the School referred to, and the county in which it is situated. 

2. To make coinmimicntions on different subjects in separate letters. 

3. To state in eveiy case the writer’s Post l\nvn; and, in the case of 

pei-sons whose names are not recorded ns Patrons or Managers of 
Schools, to give the name and stylo of address in full. 

4. In replying to an official letter, to quote its number and date. 

D. It is pnrticuloi’iy requested that all letters may be be written clearly, 
and on paper of Poolscap size, or, at least, loi’ge-sized letter-paper. 

By order of the Commissioners of Nati<mal Education, 

MAtmicn Cross, ) o ^ • 
James Keu-y, ’jSemUma. 

Education Office, Dublin, 

1801. 



Rules and 
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APPENDIX C. AppetidixC 

I. Reports 
on District 

and Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

I. — ^Head Inspectors’ Reports on District and Minor Model oai ^ ay . 
Schools. 

No. 1. — Annual Report upon the Galway District Model 
National School for the year 1861, by W. H. Newell, Esq^., 

LL.D., T.C.D., Head Inspector of National Schools. 

Gentlemen, — The Galway District Model School has just completed its 
decade of years, and has exhibited, in the tenth year of its foundation, the 
most decided proofs of efficiency and progress. Its condition during the 
year 1861 was entirely satisfactory. The establishment has fully realized 
the expectation of the Commissioners, whether it be regarded as a first- 
class elementary English school, as a Model School, where the best methods 
of teaching are carried out, or as an institution for the training of pupil- 
teachers. lu my report for the year 1860, 1 stated that the attendance 
had been larger during that year than in any previous year. The attend- 
ance of pupils in. the year 1861 presents a still further increase, as will 
appear &om the following numbers : — 





Areroga on Bolts. 


1 

! Averago Daily 

Attendanco. 




Boyg. 


Girls. 


Infants. ; 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


1860, . 


159 


70 


90 ; 


319 : 


129 


59 


71 


259 


1861, . 


187 


85 


ni 


383 


150 


70 


88 


308 



The commodious new class-room connected with the boys’ department 
was completed early in the year. A second assistant master was appointed 
in the person of Mr. Grenahan, a first-class teacher, who bad conducted 
the Loughrea Male National School with great success. This increase of 
school accommodation and of teaching power was indispensable to the 
maintenance of the school’s character. The classes were so large at the 
annual examination in November, the District Inspector, Mr. Wilson, and 
I, considered it desirable to subdivide some of the junior drafts. This 
subdivision rendered the appointment of two paid monitors necessary. 
They were selected from the most eligible boys of the fifth class. In the 
girls’ school also two senior monitresses were appointed; and one of the 
senior monitresses was promoted to the I’ank of pupil-teacher, at a salary 
of £20 per annum. 

The staff of each department is as follows: — 

Boys’ department — average daily attendance, 150, one head master, 
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Api,^:,a two assistant masters, eiglit pupil-teacliers, and two paid monitors o, 
I. Reports nearly hfteen pupils on the average to each draft ' 

a,“a“tor daily attendance, 70, one l.ead mistress 

Model papil-toaclier, and six panl nionitresses, or nearly nine pupils toeacli 

Schools. tlmft. Ihere is, besides, in this department, a special workniistress 

■ /‘‘"f 'If f daily attendance, 88, one .nistreW, one 
assistant, and three paid nionitrcases. ’ 

Vocal music is taught by a special teacher, lint drawing and the elements 
of physical science arc tanglit by the ordinary masters. Tims there are 
twenty-six persons ot every class to give literaryinstruotiontoanaveraoe 
daily attendance of 307 pupils ; hut of those twenty-six, only six are 
trained teachers, tlio rest being pupil-teachers or paid monitors, who them- 
selves receive dady instruction before and after school hours. The woih 
performed by the principal and assistant teachers is of a very exbaustinf 
and strength-consuming kind. It is particularly trying to the constitu- 
tion of females. Few ot the Model Schools have been more than ten years 
m existence, and already several teinale teachers have fallen into bad health 
and not a few have died. _ I believe that a few who held the situation of 
head. mistress, are now living and well, only because they resigned before 
their health became impaired. The wear and tear of life in Model Schools 
IS infinitely greater tbaii in ordinary National Scliools. The superintend- 
ence of the Board s Inspectors is much more frequent, and is also more ex* 
acting I the attaiunieiiLs aimed at are liiglicr, and the teachers themselves, 
being persons taken fiym the elite of tho whole body, arc generally zealons, 
and are often exceedingly sensitive of blame or censure, while they ever 
labour to maintain, under all the fluctuating and liarassing circumstances 
to which their schools may he expose*], a Iiigh standard of excellence. 
But III many instances the delicacy of the female teachers is owing partly 
to their not taking suflicient open-air and out-door exercise, the extent of 
their daily walk seldom exceeding the distance between their residence 
and the scliool-a distance sometimes of only a few hundred yards. I 
fear that several others of tho principal female teachers will break down 
under the fatiguing duties of their office. 

The animal examination of tho school took place during the second 
week of isovember. Tlie prizes awarded amounted to £15, and were 
determmed after a careful examination by Mr. Wilson and myself. On 
the day of the public distribution of these prizes, several classes were 
examined by some of the Professors of the Queen’s College, Galway, who 
are always ready to further the interest of education in its lower, as well 
as in its higher forma. The audience was very large and respectable, and 
the answering^ of the classes was admitted by all parties to have been very 
creditable. Ihe course of iustriiction for the senior classes is extensive; 
but in this and other Model Schools, and in many of the ordinary National 
Schools also, experience has proved tliat the course is not too extensive, 
ihe essential branches of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which in the 
sister country are, it is apprehended, to constitute all the subjects of secu- 
lar instruction that Inspectors will be bound to take notice of, have been 
well taught In this Model School. But besides these three subjects, the 
senior classes exhibited a very thorough acquaintance with geography, 
grammar, the principles of orthography, the principles and practice of 
book-keeping, and a considerable amount of information in algebra, geo* 
metry, and in the elements of some branches of physical science. Only 
0 the pupils of the fourth and fifth classes are the last-mentioned subjects 
aug it. riie number of boys in these classes was seventy-four, namely, 
eighteen in fifth class, twenty-one in senior fourth, and thirty-one in junior 
ourth class. The extra subjects of vocal music and linear di-awing, are 
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tau‘»lit only to such pupils as remain after the ordinaiy school hours for Ap ptadix C. 
one liour, with the approval of their parents. Of 217 boys now on the Reports 
rolls, seventy-six remain for singing, and seventy-seven for drawing, or on District 
little more than one-third of the whole number. As one would expect, 
the numbers from the junior classes attending to learn these branches, are Schools, 
smaller in proportion to the total number in these classes than are the — 
numbers from the senior classes. Galway. 



Class. 


Total Number 
on Roll. 


Number 

Learning Singing. 


Number 

Learning Drawing. 


Second, . . 


44 


8 


14 


Sequel, . 


81 


29 


20 


Third, . 


. . 27 


12 


9 


Fourth, . 


4b’ 


19 


20 


Fifth, . 


19 


8 


14 



It is required that the three branches, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
should be well and thoroughly taught; but if the course of instruction 
were to terminate with these subject, the school would soon be an empty 
one. The people desire more than these, and any scheme of National 
Education intended to secure their support, must aim at more than instruc- 
tion in subjects taught in every hedge and private adventure school iu 
Ireland. The intellectual advaucemont and civilization of our independent 
poor require that some of the more attractive branches of education, as 
well as its purely indispensable ones, should be taught. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, are not the only “first instruments of knowledge.” A 
youth of genius may be able, with these instruments, to fulfil his destiny, 
and fight successfully the battle of life; but geniuses are few, and the 
object of a great scheme of education should be, not only to instruct, but 
to elevate the million. 

The next table exhibits the literary classification of the pupils on the 
31st December last : — 



The Children on the Rolls on 31st December, 1861j were classed as 
follows : 



Subjects. 



Lesson Books : 

Book I., 

» II., . 

Sequel, 

Book III., . 

IV., . 

» V., . 

Totals, . 



Grammar: 

Parts of Speech only, 
Parsing and Syntax, 
Derivations, 
Composition, 
Geography : 

Lessons on Maps only. 
Prom Text Books : 
Local, 

Mathematical and 
Physical, 
Arithmetic ; 

Tables onhi. 

Simple Rules, 
Compound Rules, 



Boys. 


Ohls. 


In- 

fants. 


40 

75 

2,5 

50 

24 


18 

20 

22 

7 

8 

75 


65 

36 

3 

2 


214 


9b 


115 


38 


41 


.99 


37 


_ 


74 


16 


- 


74 


8 


- 


18 


18 


94 


97 


20 


2 


99 


37 


- 


- 


_ 


55 


40 


38 


41 


75 


22 


” 



Subjects. 



Arithmetic — continued. 
Proportion, . 

Practice, Interest, &c.,. 
Mental, 

Writing: 

On Slates only, . 

,, Paper, . 

From Dictation, . 

Branches for Females : 
Sewing, . • • 

Knitting, 

Embroidery, 

Cutting Out, 

E.vtra Branches : 

British Poets, 
Mensuration, 

Geometry, . 

Algebra, . • • 

Book-keeping, . 
Trigonometry, 

Music, 

Di-awing, . . ■ 

Physical and Applied 
Science, . 



12 

202 

99 



74 

Ah 

74 

45 

74 

24 

214 

214 



75 - 

4 - 

4 - 
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1 Marking Shoot. 


— 


Fiftli Class. 








Wumber of Mark."? attainable COO. 




Gahvay, 











Name 


70 


1 GO 


60 


80 


60 


GO 


GO 


60 


40 


60 








Date of cutcrinc 
Class. 




Attendances pos- 
sible. 


Attendances 

made. 


of 

Pupil. 


Reading. 


Grammar and 
Parsing. 


Oral Spelling and 
Etvmology. 


Arithmetic. 


Penmanship. 


Dictation. 


Geography. 


1 

1 


Book-keeping. I 


S S 
’s i 
a| 

S.2 

W * 


Total number of 1 
Afarks. 


S'* 

|5 
U 0 
&■< 




IO/6'O 


13.^ 


222 


189 


J. Loughau, . 


GO 


33 


51 


35 


40 


60 


■24 


25 


30 


30 


38a 


64-6 




10/GO 


14 


223 


215 


Geo. Heg.arty, 


50 


30 


28 


40 


40 


55 


18 


25 


30 


35 


351 


58-5 



Tins year I aubnuttctl tlio boys of tlie advanced classes to the test of a 
■written examination in mathematics and in physical science. In the for- 
mer only eleven boys competed. The number of marks attainahle bv 
each pupil was 100. Of the.se— ^ 

l)oys obtaiuod 45 each 

» » 3r> „ 

4 „ 10 „ 

1 „ 0 

Total, . .11 

In physical science hventy-two boys competed. The number of marks 
attainable was 120. Of those— 

1 hoy obtained 80 
1 „ 75 

1 „ GO 

5 „ 55 

2 „ SO 

7 „ 45 

1 „ 40 

3 „ 30 

1 „ 20 

Total, . . 22 

The questioua were drawn up by myself on the evening before the exa- 
minatJOD, and were in manuscript. Those in Mathematics were as follows: 

T) "^‘i demonstrate the ninth proposition of the Second 

Book of Euclid. 

J.1 the solution of the seventeenth proposition of 

the Third Book. 

3. Show that if a lino be divided into two equal and into two unequal 
between the points of section is equal to half 
the diuerence of the unequal parts. 

dii^oru^r ^ rhombus is equal to balf the rectangle contained by its 

5. Bisect a given triangle by a line drawn from a given point (not the 
point of bisection) in one of its sides. 

6. The arc of a sector contains 420, and the radius of the circle fifteen 
leet, tind the area of the sector. 

7. What is the diameter of a circular acre of ground? 

8. Dmde 8a;a_26a:+21 by 4a;_7. 

i value of « ? 
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10. What number is it, from which if S be subtracted, | of the le- AjffmdixO. 



mainder will be 40 % 

The questions in physical soienee were 

1, Write down four laws of chemical afSnity. 

s! some of the conditions required for perfect combustion. 

3. Explain how exercise increases the appetite. 

4, In what respect do the following fommlaries differ ; SOs+HO and 
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S0*+H? 

5. How is it accounted for that hydrogen produces salts? 

6 . How do you account for the red sediment that is sometimes observed 

at the bottom of chalybeate springs ? ^ v i 

7. Why is it erroneous to suppose that the salubrity of a climate de- 
pends upon the amount of oxygen ia the atmosphere ? 

8. Mention at least two ways of obtaining oxygen, giving the symbols 
of the compounds. 

9. Draw a diagram, showing* what is meant by the geometrical focus. 

10. Exhibit by diagrams the various forms that media and lenses have, 
marking the name under eacli. 

11. What are parhelia, and how is their formation explained ? 

12. Mention some of the most remarkable examples of the chemical 



action of light. ^ . 

With a few exceptions, the questions on physical science are oi what 
may he termed a popular character, and contain information useful to 
common life. I had to add two or three questions of a technical and 
scientific kind, in order to enable me to determine the merits of the best 
prepared pupil.s. ... , , m 

The religious education of the pupils is strictly attended to. ihe 
children receive separate instruction at times set apart daily from the 
teachers of their respective denominations, or from clergymen. The most 
kindly and Christian feeling pervades the entire school. The attendance 
is of a very mixed character, and affords another of the many proofs of 
the success of united education in Ireland. 





Males. 


Females- 


Infants. 


’Total. 


Established Church, 


. 17 


13 


17 


47 


Roman Catholics, 


. 185 


55 


C7 


307 


Presbyterians, . 


. 8 


3 


G 


17 


Other Denominations, 


4 


4 


6 


14 


Total, . . . . 


. 214 


75 


96 


385 



Mr. Eeenan, one of the Chiefs of Inspection, was present ou^ the day of 
the public examination, and took an active part in the proceedings, which 
he closed in the following words : — 

“ I have very mucli pleasure, indeed, in expi*essiiig the gratification I have derived 
from the examination just concluded. I have had, as Dr. Newell has stated, some 
experience in institutions of this kind, and I can say thatin luaiiy important respecte 
this Model School stands unsurpassed. I recognised in the children durmg exami- 
nation, simplicity of manner, quickness of apprehension, solidity of reasoning, 
and earnestness in the pursuit of knowledge. These are no common results, ima 
the system of instruction which produces them cannot be chai'acterized as c^her 
than intellectual and practical. I have learned since T entered this room, from 
gentlemen who talce a deep interest in the school, that tlie success of the pupils is 
not confined to great public displays like this, but that it follows them to other 

institutions, where their career is always one of merit and eretUt. _ ^ 

“I cannot omit to mention the immense pleasui’e I have derived from the smpng 
of the pupils. It was most creditable to the teacher, Mr. Quin, and it served for 
them, the children, and for us, the examiners and visitors, as an agreeable variety 
to the more severe cast of the examination.” 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

W. H. Newell. 

The Secretaries. 
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Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of Commissionm [ 1861 , 

No. 2.— Annual Repobt, for the year 1861 unnn the 
MiNoa Mobel National Scilooi/by 
LL.D., I.C.D., Head Inspector of National Schools. ’ 

Gentlemen,— I have tlie honour to submit to yon, for the infmm.c 
of the Commissioners of Natiomal Education, my first Annual Retr, 
the larsonatown Minor Model National School. ^Unlike the ZIAWrf irin 
Schools, this Minor Model School h.as no domestic establishment for ill!, 
raining of piiiiil-tcacliers. 'J'lic bead master alone has a residence pit 
vidod lor him. ^ llie bouse, winch is situated at a convenient 

of £0 300 “'^Tlie" ornamental structure, erected at a cost 

01 300. The s te was given free of rent by the Earl of Rosse The 

building contains three school-rooms and two lecture-rooms, with cap ajd 
oniiet rooms, and lavatories. There .are commodious and suitable nlav- 
gioiinds attached. The school-rooms are fitted up according to the mo 4 
improved plan, and are supplied with the he.st .leaoription of apparatu'a 
for infante o»o for boys, one^ur girlsfLdoni 

t!hmi; aided r^Vt^iilmSrs. 

The staff on the 31st December, 1861, was as follows; 



Bovs' School. 
Peter Cotmellan, 

J oaeph Mayne, . 

Joseph Muir, . . 

Edward Fraser, 

Giuls’ School. 
Anne M. Rowan, 

Joanna Browne, 

Eliza M. Cowan, , 
Rose A. O’Brien, 

Infants’ School. 
Amelia Coniiellau, . 
Jessie Davie, . 



1 OiTioe. 


! noligious 

1 DonuiniLation. 


1 Sato of 
j Appointmest. 


Head Master, . 
AsttiHtant Master, , 
Paid Mouitor, . 


Roman Catholic, 
Ealablished Church, . 
Do., . . 

Dv., . , 


1/I0/60 

1/10/60 

1/4/61 

3/4/61 


Head Mistrosa, . . 

Assistant Mistreas, . 
Paid Mouitress, 

Do., 


Estalilisliod Church, . 
Roman Catholic, 
Established Church, . 
Roman Catholic, 


1/1(1/60 

1/10/60 

1/8/61 

1/8/61 


Head Mistress, . 
Assistant Mistress, . 


Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, . 


i/IO/60 

1/10/60 



mnnfliB cm II October, I860, but the attendance was for some 

tlip opposition. As, however, 

ediintift 1 establislied to meet the acknowledged and ascertained 

to serve as a model to the 
lihpW +n ^ the surrounding district, individual opposition was not 
this ^ effective. The population of Parsonstowu, before 

Wo established, numbered 5,540. The town had only 

bovti’ these a Convent School for girls, and one a 

TIiPTotu-ia { unsuitable bouse, rented by the master, 

schoola hiiWl A f Education School, and there were several private 

whnsp ^0 exclude all but childrer 

class EnS^ circumstances. The want of a first- 

Sn. fnnU of ail religious denomi- 

niet this want^ clearly existed, and the Commissioners accordingly 

^ gradually in- 

davof onpiii'TKyr ^ 1 --/ uumbers have risen from twelve on the 

out an innrA!i° ,?^®®‘^^‘^°^^^°^*^‘^ficcommodate 250 ,butnotwith- 

bfaSe attendance of 200 pupils would 

P ) * ■ leaty it hns readied within twentv-nine of this number. 
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Of tlie 171 pupils now" enrolled, the next table shows the religious deno- 
minations : — 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Established Church, 


60 


39 


23 


122 


Roman Catholics, . 


11 


9 


6 


26 


Presbyterians, 


. 


5 


1 


6 


Other Denominations, . 


. . 7 


5 


.5 


17 


Total, 


. . 78 


58 


35 


m 



The annexed table exhibits the classification of 138 pupils on the rolls, 
on the 31st December, 1861 : — 



Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


In. 

fauts. 


Subjeots, 


Boys. 


Girls. 


In- 

fants. 


Lesson Books: 








Arithmetic— continued : 








Book I., . . . 


2 


1 


22 


Compound Rules, . 


14 


10 




„ II 

Sequel, 


15 


9 


14 


Proportion, . 


7 


5 


_ 


16 


18 




Ii'ractice, Interest, icc., . 


14 




_ 


Book III., , 


15 


10 


_ 


Mental, 


42 


43 


_ 


„ IV., . 


7 


5 


_ 










M V., . . . 


4 


- 


- 


Writiiic : 
















On Slates only. 


3 


1 


22 


Totals, 


59 


43 


36 


,, Pa^r, 

From Dictation, . 


56 

42 


42 

42 


14 


Grammar : 










Parts t>f Speech only, . 
Parsing and Syntax, 


31 

26 

26 


28 

15 


14 


Branches for Females : 
Sewing, 


.. 


43 




Composition, 


11 


5 


- 


Embroidery, . 


- 


8 


- 


Geograpliy : 
















Lessons on Mans onlif, . 


21 


15 


36 


Extra Branches: 








Lrom I'ext Books : 








Mensuration, 


15 


- 




Local, 


38 


28 


_ 


Geometry, . 


15 


_ 




Mathematical and 








Aleebrft, 


8 


.. 


- 


Physical, 


19 


15 


- 


Book-keeping, 


9 


- 


- 










Music, 


25 


4.3 


36 


Arithmetic ; 








Drawing, 


32 


43 


36 


Tables on/y, 




- 


22 


Physical and Applied 
t^ienco, . 








Simple Rules, 


24 


28 


14 


19 




"• 



The rates of payment are the same as in other Model Schools, namely, 
Id. per week, 2s. 6d. and 5s. per quarter. The amount of fees received 
during the year 1861, was .£95 lls. lid. : from the boys. £46 4s. 6d. ; 
from the girls, £25 16s. 5d. •, from the infants, £23 11s. The principal 
teachers got half, and the assistant one-fourth of these fees. The remain- 
ing fourth was retained by the Oommissiouers. 

The course of instruction is in all respects similar to that iu the very 
best of the District Model Schools ; and it gives me great pleasure to be able 
to state that relative to the time during which the school has been in 
operation, and to the opportunities that the pupils have had of attending, 
the progress in the several subjects has been most gratifying. My remark 
applies to all the department?, but especially to the boys’ school. The 
head master, Mr. Connellan, has done more for the advancement of his 
pupils than I thought was possible within the time. I believe every 
parent who has a child at the boys’ school is of the same opinion. No 
stranger, listening to the examination in October last, would have believed 
that the school had been only one year in operation, particularly if ac- 
quainted with the antecedents of the pupils. 

The extent to which the boys of the fourth class were prepared, will he 
understood by a perusal of the following programme : — 

Heading . — To read and explain any lesson in the Fourth Book, as fa^ 
as page 243. 
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Appe^C. Spelling . — To know all tlie verbal distinctions, tlio rules of ortlMonol 

I. Rsports ‘I'e oliaptor on orthoepy, in the Spelling Book Supcrsecled ° 
on Distrirt iJiotoMii.— To write correctly any pasrhges selected from the Les; 



ou District; 
an<l Minor 
Model 
SclrqolB. 

Paraons- 
iQioiu . 



sson 



Dictation, 

■ Books. 

Arithmetic — Commercial arithmetic, decimals, equidifferent series 
square roots. ’ 

Gemietry — Three Books of Euclid and Mensuration of Surfaces 
Algehrct.—Toi simple equations inclusive. 

Book-keeping. — Pour sets of the Board’s Treatise. 

Physical Science. — The loading elementary principles and facts of Heat 
and Bncnmaties. 

The extra subjects of drawing, vocal music, and physical science, are all 
taught by the prmoip.al or assistant teachers, no person hoing sneciallv 
employed to give instruction in these branches. I am not acquainted 
with any other Model School in which the three subjects referred to ate 
ta,ught by the or, Unary staff. Tlie arrangement is 'one that lias maiiv 
auvauta^Gs, but soldoni arluiits of being efi'ectivoly carried out. 

Mrs. llowan, tlio head mistross, has secured tlie confidence of tlie pablic 
by the elUcient and useM di.scliargo of her dutiesj and Mrs. Coimellan 
has exhibited that ability and energy wliicli determined me in submittiDg 
her name to the Commiasiouers as a proper person to conduct the infants' 
department The religious instrnctiou of the pupils is carefully attended 
to daily by the teachers of tlic persuasions to which the cliiidrcn respec- 
tively belong ; hnt hesidea this, the Rov. Marcus ikCaueland, Rector of 
iiiir, on every Moinlay, from 10 till 11 o’clock, and las curate, the Rev. 
b. lx. Wills, on every Friday, from 10 till 10^ o'clock, give religious 
instruction to the children belonging to tho Estiiblished Church. The 
» Chambers attends on Mondays to give religious instruction to 

the Presbyterian children. 

On the 4th ot November T held, in conjunction with Mr. Fitzgerald, 
JJistrict Inspector (whoso zeal and activity in promoting the welfare of 
this Model School and of all the National Schools in his district, merit the 
approval of the Commissioners), a public oxaniinaciou of tho pupils in attend- 
ance. During the i>revioiis week wo had made a searching exaniiuation 
01 the scveml elas.sc.s. The Earl and Countess of Rosso and Lord Oxman* 
town were please<l to honour both tho preliminary and the public exami- 
nation with their presence. 

It was tho opinion of Mr. Fitzgerald and myself, that every class was 
either well or .fairly prepared in tlie subjects of tho school progi’ammej 
while some pupils acquitted themselves with great credit. There is au 
idea gaming ground in England, that Inspoctoi*s should inquire only into 
the pupils actual ]>roficieiicy in reading, writing, and arithmetic, without 
necessarily noticing the pupil’s attainments in other subjects. Now I am 
aware that this is not a place to discuss this question; but as some of the 
eading memheiy of the Legislature have expressed difFerent opinions upon 
it, and as I believe very few of them are acquainted with the system of 
inspection of National Schools in Ireland, which is a system of thorough 
examination as well as of superintendence, I desire to place on record the 
opinions of Lord Kosse on the character of the instruction given in a Na- 
tioual School in Ireland. These opinions must carry weight with them, 
from the eminent position his Lordship holds in the literary world, and 
rom the practical tendency of all his Lordship’s distinguished labours. 

At the close of the public examination on the 4th November last, hia 
or s ip is reported by the local newspajier to have said:— 

addressed the meeting— lie said that he should not 
remarks on the proceedings of this dny, had lie not been 
thi 9 1 his opinion as to the progress of the children m 

inis institution, established under the Board of Education, at the present and pre- 
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ceding examinations; he was hound to say that he had watched, with much interest, 
those examinations through their progress, and he could testify to the high degree 
of proficiency which the pupils had exhibited 5 nearly all of them could read well and 
spell well, all which they did ^rith a good accent. Most of the children could spell 
most correctly, as had been established during those examinations. There are many 
adult persons who were presumed to have been well educated, who to his know- 
ledge spell badly. He recentljr had some experiences that this was tlie case in 
applications which he had received for commissions in the King's County Militia 
since its embodiment, in many of which several words were wrongly spelled. That 
one as to which this had most frequently occurred, was the word ‘ Militia,’ •which 
had been spelled by his correspondents in the most varied and singular combina- 
tions, and which was seldom rightly accomplished. The children then, it was 
made e'v’ident, could read well and could spdl well, both boys and girls, and he 
thought this alone, considering the short period tlm-ing •which the school liad 
been in operation, ■was a most successful and valuable advance in tlieir educa- 
tion. The knowledge which had been communicated to the children -was sound, 
and thorougiily learned, was not got by heart, or repeated by rote, hut clearly and 
fully understood and comprehended. He could state the same of the pupils in- 
structed in Algebra aud Euclid; they clearly comprehended what they had been 
tauglit. The range of education now comprised in the curriculum of this school, 
includes ail the useful branches of a good English education, sufficient for the 
present capabilities and requirements of the children, and was quite extended 
enough to supply all their present educational wants. They were laying sound 
foundations, and providing most useful helps for future acquirements, if these were 
hereafter desired for any of them. It has been, he was aware, urged as an objec- 
tion to the instruction in this school, that ancient and modern languages were not 
taught in it, especially Greek aud Latin, which were deemed essential to prepare 
boys for college, and for the competitive examinations. In the colleges the import- 
ance hitherto attached to the dead languages was much lessened, and much of their 
former prominence in the college course was now given to physical science ; and in 
most of the competitive e.xaminationa a knowledge of one language was sufficient ; 
wbilstakuo'wledgeof the subjectsin which the children of this school were instructed 
was required from candidates in every one of those examinations. Tlie system of 
competitive examination for offices under the Government was, at first, opposed 
and resisted by many influential persons, some of whom, having the distribution of 
places, naturally resisted it because it had a tendency to diminish their means of 
providing for their relatives and friends whether competent or not ; otliers ofiered 
plausible arguments and reasoning against it, but the people of England felt con- 
vinced that Icnowledge was one of the best qualifications for the right discharge of 
official and public duties, and they could not be convinced that ignorance was pre- 
ferable. Public opinion in England is, on tliis question, so strong and so general, 
that the system of competitive examination may be regarded as an established institu- 
tion. He also believed that in a fewyoars, as the pupils would become more mature, 
arrangements might be carried out to have instruction in foreign languages, provided 
a class sufilciently large should be formed ; but, in the meantime, tliere was being 
communicated a useM education, enlightening aud practical, in a manner and to an 
extent equalled by few schools in the pro'vincial towns of the empire. There was no 
inclitiatiou, andit was not part of the system, to force knowledge or instruction on the 
pupils in an expeditious or coercive manner ; the children were introduced into the 
first principles of subjects, after a fashion which attracted them, wMcli gave them 
tastes aud powers of attaining and acquiring higher and more extended l^owledge, 
and enlarged their mental capabilities ; and thus, not only was sound and useM 
instruction w’ell communicated, but there were also implanted tastes and dispositions 
for the future acquisition of greater knowledge. He hoped and believed that many 
children brought up and educated in this school, and receiving the instruction and 
education, an exemplification of wliich had given on this day so much satisfaction 
to those present, would hereafter elevate tliemselves to positions of eminence, 
respectability, and usefulness ; and that the first cause of such future successes 
would be the enlightening education which had been here imparted.” 

To mark bis Lordship’s approbation of the boys’ progress, he awarded 
four prizes, value £i each, to the four most distinguished pupils. 

Here, then, npon the testimony of a nobleman of wast experience in 
educational matters, the public are assured that reading and spelling, and 
other essential branches, have been successfully taugbt in a National 
School, in which the extra subjects of algebra, geometry, drawing, vocal 
music, and physical science, form part of the business of each day. 
Parsonstown being the centre of one of the sixty school districts into 
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;^hich Ireland is divided, and being tho residence of an Inspector tlii. 
I. Reports School IS available for the annual examination of teachers audWiI, • 
oa DUtrict tors. Here, too, they can witness tho most approved methods of tea.},;!!’ 
Modd organisation and discipline. The school Ttrdy I cc„t } 

Schools. “any useful and enlightening influences. 

P^ns. ^ honour to bo your very obedient servant, 

The Secretaries. 



Wist 

Dublin, 



No. 3 . — Annual Report upon the West Dublin Model NAiionii 
School, by W. H. Newell, Esq., ll.d., t.c.d.. Head Inspector 
ot Rational Schools. 



Gentlemen,— I have the honour to submit to you my report for the year 
1861, on the^ West Dublin Model National School, for the informatioa of 
the Ooinniissioners. 

The establishment is in a most satisfactory condition. The attendance 
has increased, and the pupils have made due progress in their studies. 
The teachers, pupil-teachcra, and monitors .have, without almost any ex- 
ception, discharged their duties to the satisfaction of niyselfand the District 
Inspector, Mr. 0 Carroll. There is only one want — a serious one in its 
prevents tliis Model School from being as complete as any 
elementary English school for tlie liumhler classes can be, namely, the 
want of a few additional class-rooms. Tho accommodation is insufficient, 
especially for the girls and infants. Early next year it is probable that 
this want will be supplied. 

The annexed table shows that large as was the attendance in the year 
1860, it was still larger in ISGl : 



Dopaitinontu. 


ATorftRo No. on 
Holly. 


Avorago Daily 
Attcndunco. 


School Foes. 


18G0. 


laoi. 

1 


1800. 


1661. 


I860. 


1861. 














£ s. d. 


Boys 


385 


389 


256 


2K8 


1 




(rirls 


m 


3-1 0 


1 223 


239 


ll38 7 4 


151 3 8 


Infants, ..... 


28L» 


317 


194 


215 


J 




Totil, .... 


985 


1.04C 


1)73 


742 


138 7 4| 


151 3 8 



This table exhibits, for the year 18G1, compared with 1860, an increase 
of 11*9 per cent, on the rolls, and of 10 per cent, in tho average daily 
attendance, Tiiere has been an attendance during the past year of o?w 
thousand and forty ^siic children on the books; and as the names of absent 
pupils are struck off every fortnight, and not as in the ordinary National 
Schools, at the end of three months, there was, on the average, some of 
these 1,046 pupils fortnightly present. The highest avenige number on 
the rolls iu any one month was in August, when it reached 1,223. Tlie 
daily attendance this month averajjed S82, or within twelve of 900 
pupils. 

The staff of teachers consists of three principal and six assistant teachers, 
twelve pupil-teachers, and twenty-two paid monitors. 

^ This staff admits of one instructor for each draft of fifteen boys, fifteen 
girls, and thirteen iufants, in average attendance. Besides these teachers 
there are extra teachers for needlework, singing, and linear drawing. The 
workniistress attends two hours daily. The teachers of music and drawing 
8^^ hours each weekly in the boys’, and the same in the girls’ school. 

Each princip.al is held accountable for the state of each department, ana 
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of every class In it. There is no divided authority between the principal 
and assistant teachers. This arrangement necessitates the most active 
superintendence and vigilance on the part of the principals. They may 
allow the assistants, who ai-e trained, and in some cases skilled teachers, 
to exercise a little d iscretion in the management of the divisions intrusted 
to their care, but if this discretion should not be wisely and beneficially 
exercised, the principal is responsible. 

I find that the entire cost to the State of this Model School for the year 
1860, including repairs of building, salaries, gratuities, and purchase of 
requisites, was £1,0S0. The school fees in 1860 amounted to il3S Is. id., 
of which £69 3s. 8c?. w-as carried to the credit of Commissioners, so 
that the actual cost of the establishment to tlm State was £1,011 7s. Bd. 
The second moiety of the school fees is divided among the teachers. The 
cost of the education of each child in average attendance on the rolls 
was, therefore, to the State, £1 Is. 7d, and to the parents within a small 
fraction of 3s.* While the cost to the parents is less than in many ordinary 
Is^ational Schools, the cost to the State is greater. But this school is not 
merely a school for the instruction of the poorer classes, it is also a Model 
School and to some extent a Training Scliool, inferior, as I have stated in 
my report for 1860, to the District Model Schools, as a Training School, 
hut still very useful. Many of the boys, and nearly all the girls, who 
reach the fourth and fifth classes, become paid monitors, and subsequently 
pupil-teachers. 

As paid monitors they serve four years, their salaries varying from £6 
to £12, unless opportunities of promotion arise, and at the expiration of 
this period, they become j>upil-teachers, at a salary of £20 per year for 
two years. At the close of their pupil-teachership they are trained, and 
they generally take their place permanently in the service of the Com- 
missioners. 

Aided by Mr. O'Carroll, District lusjjector, I held the usual public 
examination of the pupils in attendance, in October. There were 902 
children present, namely, 322 boys, 291 girls, and 289 infants. I com- 
pleted the examination within six days, hut I did not, as in 1860, examine 
sacli pupil of the junior classes. This year I had not time to spare^ for 
this very tedious, but very useful process. Mr. O’Carroll and I examined 
all the senior classes individually, aud all the junior, either individually or 
collectively. Premiums varying from Is. to Is. Qd. were awarded to the 
most deserving pupils of each class, accompanied wTth neatly executed 
parchment certificates. The answering was better generally than in I860, 
and the proportion of pu 2 )ils able to read well or fairly, was much greater. 
Immediately after the public examination in the year I860, portion of the 
time which used to be spent by the junior classes in learning geography 
and grammar w’as devoted to reading and spelling. Rome of the junior 
classes thus received two, and occasionally three, reading lessee djuly. 
In no subject is repetition more effective than in reading. The best 
results have followed. The children of the Sequel Class, who leave school 
not to return, leave school able to read fairly; and should they remain to 
enter the advanced classes, they progress more rapidly in all subjects. As 
I have dealt with this point generally in another place, I need not refer 
to it more particularly in this report. v e* j 

The appointment of Mr. Groodwin as singing master has benefited, 
not only the classes learning music, both in the boys’ and girls schools, 



* For every child sent to school, a cost of about 30s. is incurred, which is met i 
this way. The father pays 7s. ; charitable people who have set the senooi on lot 
pay M.?, 6d.\ and the Government pays lls. 6d.—Mr, Lowe, ffouse oj C 
I3th Febnar;/. 1862, on Schools in jEagland. 

This statement does not include Training Schools. 
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AppM. but lias been of advantage to the pupil-teachers, who have now the omcr- 
I Reports 'tpRity oi recciYing instruction from one woll acquainted -with liis n^fw 
on District sion, and of qualifying tliomselves to give instruction in this branoli J 

, , day. Mr, Goodwin, like the tetcher of drawing 
daily m several other National Schools in the city of Dublin. 

Drawing is learned hy a largo number of the pupils, aa'will be seen 
on referring to tho siihjoiiied olas,siticatioii table, which seta forth the 
number of pupils in tlie several subjects taught in tlie school. 

m, „ rtL:i.i . iv . t. n ^ 



Model 

Schools. 



West 



Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


i«- 

fauta. 


Lcssoa Books : 








Book I., . . . 

», n., . 


(18 


65 


269 


lyy 


127 


67 


Sequel, . . . 


Cl 


80 


30 


Book III 


40 


43 




» IV., . 


il 


31 


_ 


» V., . . . 


15 


18 


~ 


Totals, . 


393 


354 


366 






Parts of Speech 


26() 


207 


97 


Parsing oud Syntax”. 


127 


92 

00 




JJeriv'ations, 


127 




Composition, 


CC 


49 


- 


Geography ; 








Lessons on Maps onlv. . 


26C 


18-2 


366 


Jtfrom 'loxt Books : 






Local, 


127 


123 




Mathematical and 




Physical, 


G6 


49 


- 


Arithmetic : 








Tables onli/. 


6C 






Simple Rules, 


198 


2C2 




Compound Rules, 


Cl 


43 





Subjoots. 



|n.!v.|Gi,kLi"; 



Aiithmetic — continued: 
Proportion, 

Practice, Interest, &c., , 
Mental, 

Writing : 

On Sfetea Oftitf, 

„ Paper, . 

Prom Dictation, . 

Branches for Pomnloa : 
Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Emhroitlory, 

Cutting out, 

Extra .Blanches ; 

British Poets, 
Mensurntion, 

(jcometry, , . . 

Algebra, 

Book-kooping, 

Music, . . . 

Drawing, 

riiysloal and Applied 
Sciences, . . 



92 



. isuujouis aie taught witli skilJ, and with more or less sue- 
cess but in physical and applied ecionco only a few boys in the fifth class 
exhibited any thing deserving of tho name of information. A popular 
acquain anco with tho subject is tho most that the grcjit majority possess, 
and indeed it is as much as can be reasonably looked for in tliis school, 
wi^out neglecting the boys’ instruction in essential subjects. 

due pupil-teachers and paid monitors were examined, either orally 
papers, during the year. Tho answering of each, coupled 
with his or her success in imparting instruction to the pupils, determined 
e amouii o the gratuity awarded by tho Commissioners. !Nearlyall 
passed the examination creditably. 

f instruction of the children receives due attention, not only 

r m e teachers of the respective persuasions to which the children 
CaS Eutabliuhod and Bonmu 

Ihe late head mistress, Mrs. Kennedy, who organized the girls’ school 
who conducted it with great ability and success, 
. . c 0 er, after a few mouths’ illness, brought on by over work and 
f +1 ^ successor, Miss Beatty, has more than realized the expec- 
tations of those who selected her. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
The Secretaries. W. H. Newbie. 
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No. 4. — Anitual Eepobt on the Inohicobe Railway Model 
National School for the year 1861, by W. H. Newell, Esq., t 
LL.D., T.O.D., Head Inspector of National Schools. DiLS 

^ T t 1 Minor 

(tENTLEmen, — I have the honour to submit to you my report for the 
year 1861, upon the Inohicore Kailway Model National Sobool. Sch^ 

The annexed table, which exhibits a comparative view of the pupils’ ImMcou. 
attendance during the years I860 and 1861, shows that in the latter year 
a gross increase, amounting to twenty-eight on the rolls, and twenty-two 
in average daily attendance, took place. The increase was not confined 
to any one department, but was common to the three divisions of the 
establishment. 





Average ou BoUs. 


Average DailyAttendanco. 




Boya. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


I Total. 


Boya. 


1 Girls. 


Infanta. 


Total. 


I860, . 


80 


53 


59 


102 1 


1 62 


1 38 


45 


145 


1861, . 


97 j 


58 


65 


220 


72 


4i 


51 


167 



On the 31st December, 1861, there were 243 children’s names on the 
rolls, whose religious denominations were as follows : — 



Established Church, . 
Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, . 
Dissenters, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


35 


36 


35 


106 


63 


37 


31 


131 


3 


_ 


_ 


3 


3 


- 




3 



Religious instruction continues to be given daily by tbe teachers to the 
children of their respective denoininatious, and is given occasionally by 
clergymen — almost -weekly by the clergymen of the Protestant faith. The 
greatest harmony prevails among the children of tbe different creeds. I 
think it well to submit a statement showing the members of which the 
staff of teachers is composed, as gross misrepresentations hav^e been publicly 
made on this head. 



A. jM'Quilkiu, 
P, Downing, 

S. Hughes, . 
Thomas Byrne, 



Boys’ Depaiitiient. 

. Head Master, . . Presbyterian. 

. Assistant, . . . Roman Catholic. 

. Paid Monitor, . . Church of England. 

. „ . . Roman CathoUc. 



M. A. Whittaker, . 
Anne Harrison, 
Jane Stredder, 
Teresa lienihan. 



Giels’ Depautment. 
Head Mistress, 

Paid Monitress, . 



Roman Catholic. 
Established Church. 

Homan Catholic. 



Infants’ Department. 

• . Mistress, . . . Roman Catholic. 

Eliza JMalone, . . Paid Moniti’ess, . . Established Church, 

ranny French, . . ,, 

The only change in the staff since tbe year 1860 was occasioned in 
October, by the resignation of Miss Doyle and tbe appointment of Mias 
>> luttaker, transferred from the Trim District Model School, as her sncces- 
aor; and by the appointment of two senior paid monitors in the bova’ 
department. '' 

In the first week of October, Mr. O’Carroll, District Inspector, attended 
to assist me in the usual annual examination, which occupied us durinff 

VOL. I. F 2 
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AppmdtiC. five entire clays, inclopemlont of tlio day of tlie public distribution ot 
I. Ropotta prices. There were, on tlio rolls, 345 pupils, classed as below 

on Districb : r 1 t — 



and Minor Subjects. 

Model 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Schools. 

Lesson Books ; 






Inchicore. Book I., . . . 


20 


2 


» II.. . 


3.0 


26 


Sequel 


13 


22 


Book III., . 


17 


0 


» IV., . 


12 


4 


Totals, 


101 


6.1 


Scripture Lessons, . 


35 




Sacred Poetry, 


4 


- 


Grammar ; 






Parts of Speech only, 


60 


50 


Parsing and Synta.x, 


12 


13 


Derivations, . 


30 


13 


Composition, 


4 


4 


Geography : 






Le.ssoiiH on M,ap.s o)ily, . 


G1 


20 


P'rom Tc.xt Books : 






Local, 


40 


22 


Mathematical and Phy- 






sical, 


12 


13 



In- 

fants. 


Subjuots. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


In. 

fuits. 




Arithmetic : 








67 


Tables ofily, . 


15 


2 


67 


14 


Simple Itules, . 


45 


26 


14 


- 


Compound do., , 


8 


22 




- 


Proportion, . 


31 


13 




- 


Practice, Interest, &c., . 


2 


4 






Mental, 


30 






81 












Writing; 










On Slatos only, , 


10 


2 


63 


— 


,, Paper, 


91 


61 


8 


81 


From Dictation, . 


40 


35 






Branches for Females : 








14 


Sowing, 


- 


40 


_ 


- 


Knitting, . , 


- 


19 


- 


- 


Netting, 


_ 


12 






Embroidery, . 


- 


2 


- 




E.vtrn Brauches : 








81 


British Poets, 


12 


4 


_ 




Mensuration, 


4 




_ 


- 


(Tcometry, . 


12 


- 






Music, .... 


101 


63 


8i 


“ 


Drawing, 


30 


35 


' 



Of the 24y, only 1D6 presented themselves for examination, namely, 
eighty-three boys, forty-seven girls, and sixty-six infants. 

The answering of the hoys was generally good. In geography they ap- 
peared to me to fall shortof the requirements of the school programme ; but in 
all the other subjects their proficiency was fair, and as good as could be reason- 
ably expeoted, relative to tlieir ages and opportunities. The girls did not 
acquit themselves as well as at the examination of 18(i0. I was disappointed 
in their answering, which, in some subjects, led mo to conclude that the 
metliod of instruction was not careful nor judicious. No blame ia to be 
attributed to the present head mistress for the deficiencies in the girls’ 
answering, as she was not in charge of the school previous to the exami- 
nation. During tlie first nine months of the year, needlework did not 
receive due attention, but latterly this useful branch of female education 
has been regularly and skilfully taught. Indeed the girls’ department has 
already felt the infiuence of an active and energetic teacher. 

Vocal music is taught, with a fair amount of successj^ by the assistant 
master, in the boys’ and girls’ schools, and instruction in drawing is giveu 
as heretofore on three days weekly, for one hour each day. The progress 
in this branch has been more satisfactory than iu former years. 

The infants’ department is attended by very young children. Of 
eighty-one on the rolls, only fourteen had attained to the Second Book of 
Lessons, and few of these could read as far as page 58 correctly. As soon 
as the pupils are able to read this Lesson Book, they leave for the boys or 
girls’ school. The classes were well acquainted with the multiplication 
table, and sang several songs sweetly. Altogether, considering the very 
tender years of the children, the condition of the department was satis- 
factory. 

The evening school was in operation during the first four and tbe last 
three mouths of the year, for three evenings weekly, from seven till nine 
0 clock. The attendance was very small, consisting of men and boys 
chiefly from the railway works at Inchicore. Taking reading as the ba5i« 
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of their literary classification, all belonged to the Second or to the Sequel 
Class. The head master, Mr. Jl'Quilkin, who conducts this department 
after the labours of the day school, assures me that there is little desire 
on the part of the pupils for information. Sonieattend rather for pastime 
than for instruction. The evening school has failed to fulfil the object of 
its foundation, as have nearly all the evening schools with which I am 
acquainted. 

The following were the numbers in attendance each month : 



January, 

February, 

March, 

April, . 

October, 

November, 

December, 



Average on Rolls. 

14-8 

14-5 

99 

80 

9-5 

16-3 

‘JO-7 



Average Present. 

3-7 

8-2 

G-5 

fi -0 

9-2 

11-8 

12-6 



It was found iiselftss to keep the scliool in operation during tlie months 
between April and October, as not more than two or three pupils attended. 
I am of opinion that the school should be discontinued altogether. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

"W. H. Newell. 

Tho Secretaries. 



No. 5 — Report on the Newry District Model School for the 
year 1861, by W. A. Hunter, Esq., Head Inspector. 

Kilkenny, April, 1862. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to present niy report on the Newry 
District Model School for the year 1861. 

Building . — The enlargement of the domestic establishment by the addi- 
tion of suitable well-ventilated bedrooms has been effected ; the necessary 
repairs brought under notice from time to time have been executed. The 
addition which was niado has greatly improved the appearance of the 
building. All these matters are attended to under the direction of the 
Board of ‘Works. 

One of the rooms now vacated can be readily made available for an 
Inspectors office, an apartment much required in the establishment. I 
have to recommend that this matter be attended to as soon as possible, in 
order to prevent the necessity for intrusion upon the private apartments 
of the Head Master. 

Another change is rendered necessary by the increasing interest mani- 
fested by the public to be present on the occasion of the annual exami- 
nation. ^ No room in the establishment can contain the number anxious 
for admission. In many of the Model School buildings recently planned, 
an arrangement is made, according to which two large apartments can be 
thrown into one by the removal of folding-doors. A similar iirraDgement 
can readily be effected here by removing the division between tbe girls 
school-room and the recently erected class-room. One point must be care- 
lully attended to, however, in carrying out any plan for this purpose, 
VIZ,, that the movable division employed for separating the rooms be of 
such a character as effectually to prevent the noise proceeding from one 
room being heard in the other. The want of attention to this circumstance 
must lead to great inconvenience, so much so, indeed, as to bring the 
whole plan into disrepute. 

Teachers , — Circumstances occurred in the course of the year which led 
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AMM.to the removal of tho lato Head Master, Mr. Wallace. His place 
I. Eeporia supplied by tile appointment of Mr, Joliii Brown, who was promoted to 
on Datnct this school from the Baiheboro’ Model School. The well-lmLn orl 

^dMmor and ability of this teacher cannot fail to produce a salutary effect upon he 
Schools. working of the entire estahlishmeiit. Mr. M‘Boimoll ooutiuuea to oocZ 
^ the situation of assistant iii the male department. He gives instruction to 
f ilj^iiwing, and physical science. These branches are 

attended to strictly as extra subjects, and the time devoted to them is so 
regulated as not to interfere in any way with tho more regular and more 
important portion of tho school business. A difficulty is experiencedin 
securing the attendance of tho boys at extra hours, iu consequence of 
which, the progress is not so great as might be expected. This remark 
applies egiecially to the singing (and in this subject tho progress has been 
only indifferent) ; drawing is somewhat better attended to ; physical scienee 
lowevor, witli ita attractive experiments, presents inducements sufficiert 
to secure a pretty regular attendance of all the advanced hoys at the 
extra time devoted to this bi-aiicli, the attaimiieuts in which are hichb 
satisfactory. ® ■' 

drawing is taught in tho fcraalo department as formerly by Mr. Murray 
mth his usual ability and success. The pupil-teachers and paid moni- 
tresaes genei-ally, are giving more attention to this subject than previoosly, 
as profaciency in it has now a cortaiu money value to a teacher. Their 
pr^resa through the year haa beoii in general very satisfactory. 

Miss Campbell, tlio assistant luistross in tho female school, was trans- 
terred in the course of tho year to tlie Omagh Model School. Her place 
IS efficiently aupjdied by Miss Pollock, lately paid mouitress in the Bally- 
money Model School. 

The paid monitreases and pupil- teachers have been diligent in their 
Judies and attentive to tho busiiicsa assigned to them iu the schools, 
conduct throughout the year has been in all points satisfactoiy. 

Miss McQuillan, ^ the head mistresH in the female department, continues 
to lustruct iri singing. I have had opportunities on more than one occa- 
aion ot hearing opinions expressed by persons thoroughly competent to 
judge of her success: these opinions were invariably of the most compli- 
mentary description. 

As there is a joint report furnished by the District Inspector and 
myself upon the examination of the school, it is uunecessary for me here 
to allude to the general attainments of the pupils. At ray various visits 
throughout the year, I have always fouud tho schools iu a satisfactory 
state as regards order and discipline. 

The following is a list of the Teachers in the School, at the 1st of 
January, 1862. 



Principal Teachers. 



Name. 


Position in Sohool. 


Eoligious 

Dcnoiuinatiou. 


Date of 
Appointment 
in the 
Scitool. 


Boys’ School. 
Mr. John Browne, 

Mr. Walter McDonnell, 


Head Master, , 
Assistant Master, 


Pres. 

R.C. 


8/7/61 

16/5/60 


G-irls’ School. 
Mias Anna M'Quillen, 

Mies Mary Jane PoUook, . 


Head Mistress, . 
AssistantMistresfi, 


R.C. 

Pres. 


1/10/55 

1/8/61 


Inpant School. 

Mra. Anne Glenny, , , , 


Principal, . 


E.C. 


1/5/49 
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Name. 


Ago. 


Religious 

Denomination. 


D.to of I. Beportj 

Appotalmont. onDi.ttiot 


John Coulter, .... 
James Craig, .... 

Patrick Carroll, .... 
Robert M'Kee, .... 
James Kennedy, 


20 

19 

20 

17 

18 


Pres. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 


Y/l'/m S'"""'- 


Paid Monitresses — Female and Infant Department. 


Harriet Hewitt, .... 
Bridget Marion, 

Kate Fitzgor.ald, 

Sarah Hagan, .... 

Susan Hill, .... 

Bridget M‘Kenna, 


18 

18 

17 

17 

17 

16 


E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

R.C. 


1/2/59 

1/8/59 

1/8/59 

1/11/60 

1/12/60 

l/H/61 



I append the usual tables with reference to atteudancej rates of pay- 
ment, religious denominations, &c. I have added a very important 
table which exhibits the rate of progress in each school from one class to 
another during the year. It must be admitted that the value of a school, 
to be tested properly, must be tried not so much by what the pupils 
actually know as by the progress actually made. Classes may be produced 
at one examination after another that will answer thoroughly on a spe- 
cified programme. This result may be attained while the teacher neglects 
the great and all-important object which should be ever iu view, viz., the 
steady and regular progress of the pupils from class to class, rather than 
brilliaut and faultless answering on the business of a class below that to 
wbicb the pupils might have attained. 

It will be seen that the promotions in the boys’ school exceeded 85 per 
cent, on the daily average attendance; in the girls’ school more than 70 
per cent, of the average attendance were advanced; and in the infants’ 
school 39 per cent. These results must be regarded as satisfactory. 

I have the honour to remain. Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
W. A. Hunter, Head Inspector. 

The Secretai'ies, Education Office. 



Table I. — Showing the state of Attendance, the Amount of School Fees 
received, and the Amount received for Requisites sold at Reduced Prices, 
for tbe Years 1859, 1860, and 1861. 



— 


Average on 
Rolls. 


Average in 
attendance, 
excluding 
Saturdays, 4cc, 


Average 
for evei 7 day 
School 
was open. 


School Fees 
received. 


Requisites 
sold at half 
price. 


1859. 

Bova. . 


82-3 


57-1 


55-1 


£ s. d. 
33 9 ll.-l 


£ 8. d. 
8 8 8 


trirJs, .... 


98-2 


68-2 


63-3 


41 1 0" 


4 11 94 
0 7 4| 


Infants, 


93‘5 


53-2 


49-3 


23 6 10 


Total, 


274 


178-6 


167-7 


97 17 9A 


; 13 7 lOi 


1860. 












Boj-g, .... 
Cirla, . 


87-3 


59-8 


56-7 


33 15 10 


7 19 04 


99-4 


65-2 


56-5 


i 38 9 5 


4 13 11 


Infants, 


84 


58 


46-2 


j 21 6 11^ 


0 3 4 


Total, 


270-7 


178 


159-4 


93 12 2A 


12 16 3? 


1861. 

Borj, . 


; 78-4 


57-4 


55-8 


S3 7 0 


8 0 10.1 


Girls 


84-4 


59-7 


57 


42 3 11 


6 0 5 


Infants, 


85-4 


56-4 


43-5 


17 7 8 


0 5 U 


Tota , . 


248-2 


173-5 


156-3 


. S3 18 7i 


14 6 5 
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Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of Commission^ [ 1861 . 

Table II. — Shows the Attendance for eacli month of the years 1860 
and 1861. 

1. For each month of I860. 



Month. 


Avor.-tgo (lU BotlN. 


Average Attonclanco, o.volud- 
ing Saturdavii. 


Average Attendanfle for 
every d.iy School was opca. 


Boy'8. 


Giris. 


Iiifaiita. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls, 


TafanU. 


JannaiT, . 


87-4 


103-1 


08-6 


.57-4 


60-8 


40-5 


55 


57-6 


37-7 


i*'ebruary, 


94-4 


106 


79-9 


70-3 


70-7 


41-9 


66-8 


67-7 


39'1 




94-5 


115-5 


80-6 


66-3 


71-6 


48 


63-2 


63 


44-1 


April, 


84-2 


98-7 


72-5 


60 


57-5 


51 


49 


53'7 


47-6 


M ay, 


91-8 


104-8 


76-7 


59-7 


66-6 


56-9 


56 


61-8 


52-7 


June, 


me 


105-2 


85-8 


(.9-9 


C6-5 


67-4 


635 


61-4 


62-1 




80-7 


03-8 


92-5 


59'1 


66 


68 


56 


C4-.5 


64 


Anijust, . 


80 -7 


96-2 


96-2 


50-3 


53-7 


67-3 


50-3 


S3-7 


67-3 


September, 


.00 


87-2 


9(;-8 


55-2 


49-5 


57-6 


50-7 


44-9 


54'2 


October, . 


81-3 


92-3 


89-2 


53 


57-2 


53-7 


51-1 


50-4 


56-6 




80-}{ 


91-6 


81-.9 


52 


51-7 


47 


48-3 


46-6 


43’9 


December, 


78-2 


83 


72-8 


58-7 


47-5 


37 


58-7 


47 


36 



2. For each month of the year 1861 : — 



Month. 


Avemge on Rolls. 


AvoraRO Attondanco, cadud* 
ing Saturd.ays. 


Average Attendance for 
cn-ory day School was opin. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infanta. 




71-6 


85-3 


66-1 


56-6 


56-7 


28-3 


54-1 


54-2 


27 


February, 


75-8 


84-1 


70-2 


57 -‘J 


60 


40 


.53-6 


54-9 


38 




80 


84-5 


70-7 


58-1 


57-5 


39-8 


55-2 


S4'4 






79 


84-7 


67 -4 


44 


56-4 


45-5 


42-75 


54-8 


42'5 




85 


96-1 


71-7 


56-3 


66-8 


52-3 


54 


62-7 


47'3 




87-6 


90-3 


83-6 


63-5 


64-7 


53 


60-6 


62-4 


547 




78 


91-6 


87 


42 


52-3 


41 


42 


52-3 


44 


August, . 


82 


94-8 


87-5 


52 


54-8 


58-7 


.50-6 


51-3 


54'6 


September, 


70 


93-9 


82-5 


57-4 


60 


Sl-8 


56 5 


57-2 


49‘4 


October, . 


71-3 


65-6 


74-4 


57 


56-1 


37-6 


56-1 


55‘1 


35'3 




73-8 


806 


64-4 


63'5 


62-5 


41-9 


61-4 


60-1 




December, 


79-2 


78-6 


64 


71 


63'4 


46-7 


70-2 


61 '9 


45’4 



Table III. — Katea of Payment of Pupils on Rolls at the end of each year, 
as annexed. 



Rato.s. 


Boys. 


Girts. 


Infants. 


Total. 


f 55. per Quarter, 


39 


21 


2 


42 


i 2s. 


19 


40 


22 


81 


l.l». U. 


36 


38 


62 


136 


Total, 


74 


99 


86 


259 


— 


— 


“ 




( 5s. per Quarter, 


25 


18 


1 

19 


44 


\ 2s. od. „ 


19 


31 


69 


[U id. 


27 


32 


48 


107 


Total, 


71 


81 


68 


io 






— 


““ 




f 5s. per Quarter, 


21 


29 


4 


54 


4 2s. 6rf. 


36 


38 


15 


89 


Us. 1./. 


34 


12 


44 


90 


Total, 


91 


79 


S 


233 
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Ta-BLB IV. — Tota.1 Number of Pupils appearing 


on 


the Rolls for 1859, 


1860, and 1861, classed according to Rates of PaymenI 


• I. Reports 




Bates. 


Bots. 


Girls, 


Infants. 


Total. on District 




OS. per Quarter, 


42 


36 


5 


Q.) and Minor 

■MnrTol 


1859, 


2s. 6d. „ 


41 


62 


32 




1 


Js. Irf. 


72 


69 


136 


oCllOOlS. 




Total, 


155 


167 


173 


‘^5 




5s. per Quarter, 


"39 


36 


6 




I860, 


2s. Qd. 


41 


63 


41 


145 


1 


Js. It^. „ 


78 


66 


102 


246 




Total, 


158 


165 


149 


472 




^ os. per Quarter, 


*37 


m 


4 


79 


1861, 


2s. 6(/. 


53 


70 


34 


157 


1 


,1s. Iff. 


57 


21 


91 


169 




Total, 


147 


129 


129 


405 


Table V. — Religious Denominations of Pupils on Rolls at tlie end of each 




year, as annexed. 








Date. 


HcHgioua DeDomination. 


Boys. 


Giris 


Infants. 


Total. 




■ Estaldished Church, . 


13 


21 


12 


46 


Dtc., 1859. . 


Roman Catholics, . 


26 


49 


26 


101 


Presbyterians, 


25 


22 


38 


85 




Other Denominations, 


10 


7 


10 


27 




Total, . 


74 


99 


86 


259 




'Established Church, . 


9 


28 


8 


45 




Roman Catholics, 


23 


34 


14 


71 


Dec., I860, ,1 


Presbyterians, 


29 


15 


34 


78 




Other Denominations, 


10 


4 


12 


26 




Total, . . 


71 


81 


68 


220 




'Established Chuicb, . 


lo 


23 


9 


42 


Pi.. 1 oei 


Homan Catholics, 


34 


27 


go 


83 


JJee., lool, . ' 


Presbyterians, 


36 


26 


27 


89 




, Other Denominations, 


11 


3 


5 


19 




Total, 


91 


79 


63 


233 


Table VI. — Total Number of Pupils 


OD Rolls 


for the years 


1860 and 


1861, classed according to Religious Denominations. 




Year. 


Holigious Denomination. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 




"Establisiicd Church, . 


22 


49 


26 


97 


1860 


Roman Catholics, 


71 


71 


48 


190 




Presbyterians, . 


49 


36 


59 


144 




.Other Denominations, 


16 


9 


16 


41 




Total, . 


158 


165 


149 


472 




'Established Church, . 


18 


35 


"22 


75 


1861 


Roman Catholics, 


56 


51 


36 


143 




Presbyterians, . 


56 


38 


59 


153 




.Other Denominations, 


17 


5 


12 


34 




Total, . 


147 


129 


129 


405 


Table VIT. — Promotions from class to class 


dnriDg the year 


1861. 






Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Promoted from First to Secoad Book, . 


3 


- 


22 


25 


„ Second to Sequel, 


15 


13 


- 


23 


„ Sequel to Third, 


15 


13 


- 


23 


„ Third to Fourth, 


10 


JO 


- 


20 


Fourth to Fifth. 


6 


6 


- 


12 




Total, . 


49 


42 


22 


113 
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Apj,^:, 0 . TiBiE Vlll—Pei'-centage of promotions to average daily attendaace 

r Bov., . a »-3 aw., . 70-3 . a.' J., . e™ 

Mmlel”™ IX — Classification of tlio Cliildrou on the Roll on the 31«i 

Schools. December, ISGl. 

JNewrif, 



Subjouts. 


Boys. 


Girls 


In- 

faiits. 


Lessou Books : 
Book I., 


2 




51 


» n., . 


21 


16 


12 


Sequel, 


24 


19 




Booklir., . 


21 


16 


_ 


IV., . 


12 


16 


_ 


« V., . . . 


a 


12 


- 


Totals, . 


91 


7.9 


63 


Sacred Poetry, . 


26 


16 


63 


Granimar : 








Parts of Speech, onlv. 


26 


16 


12 


Parsine and Svnta.x. 




63 




Derivations, . 


G.'j 






Composition, 


20 


20 


- 


Geograi^iy : 








Lossoiik on Mam ovht. . 


26 


16 




Prom To.\t Books : 








Local, 

Matlieinutical&PliyBicnl, 


4r> 


5.3 




20 


20 


- 


Arithmetic : 








Tables mill, , 


2 






Simple Rules, 




35 





Suhjoots. 



Arithmetic— co'rtiiwaet^, 
Gompound liules, . 
Proportion, . 

Pmctico, Interest, &c., .* 
Mental, 

Wi-iting: 

Ou Paper, 

Prom Dictation, . 

Branches for Females: 
Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Netting, 

Cutting out, . 

Extra Branches : 

Brithsli Poets, 
Mensuration, 

Geometry, . . . 

Algolira, 

Book-keeping, 
RcftHoaing, . 

Music, .... 
Drawing, 

Physical and Applied 
Science, 



Boys. 


Girls, 


la. 

faafs. 


24 


16 




21 


16 




20 


12 


_ 


91 


53 


- 


91 


79 1 




91 


79 


- 


_ 


30 




- , 


21 


_ 


- 


10 


_ 


-• 


18 


- 


29 


28 




29 


_ 




29 


_ 


_ 


29 


_ 




29 


_ 


_ 


29 


_ 


_ 


91 


79 


63 


91 


79 


18 


29 




- 



No. (i.-^oiNT Keport of W. A. Hunter, Esq., Head Inspector, 
^id James Morell, Esq., District Inspector, on the Public 
Examination of the Newry District Model School. 



Newry, January, 1862. 

Gentlemen, We bog to submit for the information of the Commissioaera 
our joint report on the annual examination of the Newry Model School, 
for the year 1861. 

The pnblio examination was held on the 21st December, immediately 
before the closing of the schools for the Christmas vacation. We had 
boon occupied for several days previously, though not consecutively, in 
the prelimiimry private examination, in the course of which we were 
enabled to determine not merely the relative merit of the individual 
pupils, with the view of deciding- to whom promiimis should be awarded, 
but also to ascertain the absolute merit of the respective classes, and the 
amount of care bestowed upon them by the teachers. 

Independently of the programme of subjects upon which the classes 
were prepared, we sometimes questioned the children on other subjects 
as they were suggested in the course of the examination; but in deciding 
the premiums we felt bound to give marks in strict accordance with the 
auswenng in the prepared subjects. 

We now proceed to report briefly the general chai-acterof the answering 
at the private examination in each class. 

Male S^ool. — Second Class . — Two divisions. — Sixteen children ex- 
amined. Reading, with some exceptions, hesitating and incorrect. In 
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most other subjects the cliildren -were fairly advanced, especially as regards 
Lesson Boolcs, arithmetical tables, and spelling. 

Sequel Class. — Two divisions. — Eighteen examined. Beading in this 
class also rather poor, pronunciation being indistinct ; spelling, satisfactory; 
arithmetic, very good. Most of the children were able to write correctly 
an easy sentence from dictation. 

Third Class. — Two divisions. — Seventeen examined. Of these, nine 
were able to read correctly, with tolerable ease. In spelling, arithmetic, 
geogra-phy, and grammar, the children answered very well; penmanship 
is fairly taught ; the dictation exercise was generally good. Some instruc 
tion in the elements of geometry has been given in this class. 

Fourth Class. — Ten examiuei Fifth Class. — Two examined. Head- 
ing generally correct, and in some few cases highly expressive. Slate 
arithmetic well attended to, the children being able to work ques- 
tions iu fractions, practice, and discount, with accuracy and despatch. 
Penmanship is carefully taught, aud the style of hand is iu most cases 
promising. Writing from dictation somewhat defective. The answering 
iu grammar and geography was good, some of the boys showing skill in 
analyzing and par.sing sentences selected from the “ British Poets.” In 
the advanced branches, including algebra, geonietiy, and physical scieiice, 
very high proficiency was attained by the pupils of the fifth clu.ss, while 
those in the fourth class were found to be making respectable progre.«s. 

FmaleSchool — Second Class. — Twenty examined. Beading, toleraiile ; 
spelling, pretty fair; a fair knowledge of the leading parts of speech has 
been acquired ; arithmetical tables, not satisfactory; pcamansbip, too an- 
gular for a junior class. 

Sequel C'/oss.— -Pourteen pupils examined. Answering, generally good. 
The children, ^^ith two exceptions, able to read correctly any passage jn 
Sequel No. 2 ; spelling, very carefully taught ; the class of verbal dis- 
tinctions, perfectly known ; arithmetical tables, satisfactory. The senior 
division, able t<> work questions in compound rules ; they know also the 
more useful rules for mental calculation. In geography, the answering 
was somewhat defective. Penmanship and grammar, well attended to. 

Third Class. — Fourteen examined. Reading, very fair ; pronunciation, 
distinct and correct ; oral spelling, very good. In grammar, the answering 
was poor, the text-books not being well understood. Descriptive geogra- 
phy, carefully attended to, and some progress made in the Deogra 2 jhy 
Generalized. Writing from dictation, very good, except that such mis- 
takes as “the” for “they,”w'ere too frequent. Derivations, very fairly 
known. In penmanship, the object seems to be to acquire facility rather 
than a good style,— rapid writing, instead of careful writing, being the 
rule ; hence arises an ajipearauce of carelessness. 

Fourth and Fifth Classes. — Fourteen examined. The answering on the 
whole was very good. Reading is taught with great care and success : 
passages, either in prose or poetry, being rendered with much taste and 
judgment. In geography, both local and mathematical, the answering 
was good. Greater skiR was evinced in the analysis of a sentence than 
readiness in referring to the grammatical rules. Spelling from dictation 
and composition, generally very good, but there was a deficiency in ac- 
quaintance W'ith the verbal distinctions, as given in the Spelling Book 
Superseded. 

In arithmetic, some could work questions in vulgar fractions, and all 
understood the compound rules, and proportion. 

Infant School. — In this department, we regret to say that none of the 
pupils have been sufficiently advanced to enter a Sequel Class. ^ There is 
a large Second Class, but the reading could not be regarded as satisfactory. 
Only a few of the children in First Class could read the lessons in the 
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App^c. third section witli any degree of intelligence. The knowledge of gram 
I. Eoporia and geography was as good as could he expected from children of 
in District their age. Object lessons, carefully attended to. 

PiMk Emmination.—Qxi the occasion of the public examination the 
attendance of Tisiters was even larger than on previous occasions so ranch 
so, that many of the best friends of the institution were unable to obtain 
accommodation in the room in wbicli the examination was conducted 
Among those present were tho Very Eev. Dean Bagot ; Kev. P O’Neill 
Administrator; llev. John Moran; Rev. J. Dodd; Kev. H. Alexander’ 
Rev. Thomas Lindsay ; Rev. Samuel Mateer ; Denis Brady, Esq j r 
Denis Maguire, Esq., J.p. ; Hill Xrvino, Esq., j.p. ; James M'George ’Eso' 
Francis Horner, Esq. ; Dr. Davis ; Dr. Morrison, Ac., Ac. It was espe- 
cially gratifying to ns to find that the parents of the pupils were present 
in considerable numbers, thus evincing their interest in the advancement 
of their children and the welfare of the school. 

Tlie order of examiDation was as follows : — The junior classes of boys 
were first brought under examination, which was conducted by the pupil- 
teacbersj the junior classes of the girls’ school were next exatnined by 
the assistant (Miss Pollock) and the paid-nionitresses. The infants were 
then introduced, and their examination by the head mistress, Mi-s. Glenny, 
alTordcd great satisfaction. The remainder of tlie day was occupied by 
the examination of the senior classes of boys and girls, which was con- 
ducted by the head and assistant teachers, the business being closed by 
tlie examination in physical science, in the course of which Mr, M'Don- 
nell, the assistant master, introduced some interesting experiments in 
illustration of tho subjects, whicli were accui-ately explained by tbe boys. 

The certificates were afterwards distributed to the candidates who had 
been successful in obtaining premiums. 

At intervals the proceedings were agreeably diversified by singing, in 
which the girls, under the supervision of Miss M'Quillan, who presided at 
the harmonium, acquitted themselves most creditably. The attention 
bestowed by Miss McQuillan upon this extra subject, and tlie success which 
ha^ followed her labours, arc worthy of the highest approbation. 

^ bpecirnens of drawing that had been executed in the course of the pre- 
vious year, were displayed tastefully around the walls of the several 
apartments. 

A great variety of specimens of plain and fancy needlework were like- 
wise exhibited, the result of the labours of the girls in the course of the 
year. 

At the termination of the proceedings, several of the gentlemen present 
expressed their high approval of the working of the National system of 
Education in Ireland generally; and more especially with reference to the 
development of the system in tho Newry Model School, the results of 
which they had just witnessed. The insufficient accommodation to which 
we have already referred, was strongly commented upon. 

With reference to this point, we beg earnestly to request the Commis- 
sioners to make some arrangement that will prevent such disappointment 
and dissatisfaction, in future. This may be readily effected by removing 
the partition between the girls’ school-room and the class-room lately 
erected, so aa to admit of folding-doors being placed there, which could be 
opened when required, A large apartment could thus be obtained, suf- 
ficient to meet the want which has been so long experienced. 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servants, 
W. A. Hunter, Head Inspector. 
Ja,mes Morbll, District Inspector. 

The Secret^iries, Education Office. 
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Ifo. 7. Report upon tlie Opening of the Newtowksteitart Mi- 

nor Model School, by W. A. Hunter, esq.. Head IiispectoT. i. Reports 

on District 

Kilkenny, April, 1S63. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit this report on the opening Schools, 
of the Newtownstewart Minor Model School. _ ^ Newtown^ 

In accordance with a partial re-distribution of the Northern Districts, stewart. 
that of Strabane, in which the Newtownstewart Model School is situated, 
was assigned to me in the month of June last. 

The works at this school were completed in April : in the following 
month the buildings were carcfnlly inspected by my colleague, Dr. Patten 
(in whose group of districts the school was then situated), and myself. 

We made a "joint report on the occasion, and recommended the immediate 
opening of the schools, under a staff of teachers whose names we submit- 
ted for the approval of the Commissioners. 

In accordance with this report the schools were opened for the reception 
of pupils on the first day of July. 

This school may be regarded as a Minor^ not simply in the sense of not 
having a residence for pupil-teachers attached, hut likewise in considera- 
tion of the size of the school-rooms, and the general accommodation pro- 
vided. The expenditure on the works here has been much less than in 
any of the other Model Schools erected by the Commissioners. There is 
no residence provided for head master, or other person, who could see 
that the property of the Commissioners would be preserved from depre- 
dation or other injury. This is a defect that requires to be remedied. 

The accommodation provided embraces a school for boys, one for girls, 
and another for infants. There is one large class-room, which cun be en- 
tered either from the boys’ or the girls’ school-room, and which has been made 
to do duty for both. 'I'liis arrangement is attended with inconvenience ; 
consequently it will be necessary to have this room devoted exclusively to 
the use of the boys, and to have another class-room built for the girls. 

On this subject 1 may remark that, as a general rule, two small class- 
rooms are more convenient than one large one ; while, at tlie same time, 
it is very useful to have one class-room capable of containing a consider- 
able proportion of the pupils brought together on special occasions. 

Tie playgrounds are, in some respects, inconvenient. No sheds have 
been erected ", no coal .store has been provided. These defects will, no 
doubt, be remedied at an early date. 

The school-rooms for the boys and girls are of equal dimensions, being 
30 feet long and 24i feet broad. The infants’ school-room is 25 feet by 
20. These rooms will accommodate about eighty boys, eighty girls, and 
seventy infants. The class-room accommodation is not taken into account 
iu this estimate. It would readily contain forty pupils seated on the gallery 
with which it is furnished. 

The following teachers were appointed at the opening of the schools. 

Several changes, however, in the staff have since been made. 

Boys’ School. 

Head Master Mr. William Mitchell (Pres.), formerly teacher of Scarva-street 

(Banbridge) National School, county Down. . »*• i 

Assistant Mr. Charles Maguire (E.C.), appointed from Special Class m Marl- 

borough-street. 

Girls’ School. 

Head Mistress.— Miss Marianne M'Alister (R.C.), formerly teacher of Kenmare 
National School, county Kerry. Appointed from Special Class. 
Assistant.— Hiss Jane Manning (E.C.I, formerly assistant in Portadown Infant 
National School, county Armagh. 
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Infanth’ ScnooL. 

LSJS “ On..sh 

Assistant.— Miss BIiz.a Collins (li..C.), formorly monitress in Neivry District ’tr«t i 
Sctols. "rpointcd from Special Class in MarlSghX^^^^ 

In nnaking tlicso appointmenta, tlio great importance of having teaolicra 
helonpng to the staff, competent to give instruction in the important 
branches of singing and drawing, was carefully considered. It is to Is 
hoped that in these branches sati.sfactory results will bo obtained withont 
the employment of extern aid at an exponaive rate. 

There was no formal oeromony observed on the occasion of the opening 
of the schools. The following table shows the number enrolled that dav 
with the rates of payment, which are the same as those adopted in the 
Other Model Schools connected with the Board ; 



Ss. gor Quarter, 

ts. Id. ” 

Total, 



pupils 



Established Church, . 
llomau Catholics, 
Presbyterians, . 
Other Denominations, 

Total, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


10 


22 


13 


45 


10 


10 


11 


31 


10 


7 


10 


27 










30 


39 


34 


103 


16 religious denominations of 


Boys. 


Oiris. 


Infants. 


Total. 


10 


14 


1<) 


4S 


1 


- 


1 


2 


13 


23 


17 


S3 


- 


2 


- 


2 


30 


39 


34 


103 



^ A staff of paid monitors, suitahlo to the wants of the school, and the 
circumatancea of the locality, has been appointed. 

t here was a steady increase in the attendance of pupils up to theclose 
01 the year, at which timo tbo miiuhor in tlic <liffereut schools stood thus, 
wheu classed according- to the rates of paymout 





Boys. 


Girls. 


lufants. 


Total 


6i'. per Quarter, 


24 


20 


8 


60 


2.?. (jt7. „ 


13 


13 


16 


42 


Is. It/. „ 


la 


11 


17 


44 


Total, 


53 


52 


41 


146 



^ I availed myself of the services of Mias Bryan, and Mr. Starrit, organ- 
izing teachers, on tJie occasion of the opening. They remained for some 
weeks, and rendered good service in bringing the several departments into 
good working order. Mr. Craig, the District Inspector, was very atten- 
tive to all matters connected with the progress of the institution. 

^ Considering the period of the year at which the schools were opened, 
advisable to have any public examination of the pupils. 
The schools, however, were repeatedly visited and examined by the Local 
Inspector, Mr. Craig, whoso reports, as to the attention of the teachei’s, 
pupils, are of a satisfactory character. 

_ i he following are the arrangements made for affording separate religioug 
instruction to the pupils in attendance : — Monday, from ten to eleven— 
^ 1 tiiue most convenient for the clergymen who attend the 

school to look after the religious instruction of their respective flocks ; the 
succeeding four days of the week, from half-past two to three, when it 

IS usual for the teachers to give the instruction in accordance with the 

wishes of the parents. There is no religious instruction given on Saturday- 
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I believe this arrangement ia highly eatiefaotory to the parenta of jf^eiufinO. 
the children, and the time devoted to the aubjeot ia conaidered amnlv auf- t — 

■ J.5SL1 

Although the attendance at the Nowtownstervart Model School ia not “'*'1 Minor 
so great as might be expected, there can be no doubt but as the ad van- S'l 
tages which it aiforda come to be more generally known, they will be more ' °° *' 
fully appreciated, and the utmost wishes of those who were most active in AWtoain- 
seenring the establishment of this school will be ultimately realized. stewart, 

I have the honour to remain. Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

W. A. HoNiEa, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education OfSce. 



No. 8 — Repoei upon the Opening of the Monashan Mikoe 
Model School, by W. A, Hdutek, esci .. Head Inspector. 

Kilkenny, April, 1863. 

Gehtlemen, — I have now the honour to submit my report on the 
opening of the Monaghan Minor Model School. 

The time at which the works were completed having been anticipated, 
arrangements were made for having the schools brought into operation 
immediately after the possession was obtained. The establishment was 
accordingly opened, without any formal ceremony, on Wednesday, the 9th 
of October, when a very considerable number of pupils presented them- 
selves for admission. 

The building is situated in a commanding and convenient position • the 
style of architecture is the Early English. There are three departments, 
as la usual in the Model Schools of the Commissioners, and consequently 
three school-rooms. There ai-e likewise two class-rooms ; and apartments 
are provided for the head master. As the school is a Minor Model, there 
18 no provision made for resident pupil-teachers. 

The class-rooms are so constructed that, by means of folding-doors and 
a movable paxtition, these rooms and the infant school-room can aU be 
constituted one large hall. This will be very convenient for examination 
It hitherto cause for general and well-founded complaint 
m all the Model Schools with which I have been connected, that the ac- 
commodation provided for the public on the occasions of the annual . 
mmiuations, was altogether inadequate. This inconvenience will not be 
ielt to the same extent in Monaghan, owing to the present arrangement. 

It has been found, however, since the opening of the schools, that these 
class-rooms are too small for the accommodation of the number in attend- 
ance; there is also an incouvenience arising from the imperfect separation, 
as the partition h^ not been carried up to the roof of the building. It 
necessary, in consequence, to have an additional class-room erected, 
and by making a single room of the two now occupied, sufficient space 
will be secured for all purposes. 

When the addition now recommended has been made, there will be 
ample accommodation for 150 boys, 100 girls, and 100 infants. 

• P^O’^ision made for the lighting and ventilating of the boys’ and 
giants school-rooms are so perfect as to leave nothing to be desired. 

1 h regard to the female school-room the light is not so good as in the 
0 ers ; it will be a matter for the consideration of the Board of Works 
0 apply a suitable remedy. The lofty open roofs, without ceiling, which 
are consmtent with the style of architecture, afford very ample breathing 
space. It would appear, however, that sufficient light can only be had by 
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means of large and lofty gable windows. There is one such window in 
each of the rooms appropriated to the boys and infants ; and the absence 
of such a window in the girls’ room, produces the inconvenience to which 
I have just referred. Fur all practical purposes the light is sufficient- but 
in a school-room thcro should be such an abuudauce of light, as well as 
air, as would impart an aspect of cheerfulness and vivacity, useful alike 
to teachers and pupils. 

It was rather singular that, in a town of so much importance as Monaghan 
so little had heretofore been done to secure for the inhabitants the benefits 
of the National system. The only National School existing in the town, 
was held in a house altogether unsuitable for school purposes, for which 
rent was paid by the teacher. The Latlurkin Male and Female Schools, 
however, are situated in close proximity, as well as the Ballyalbany Na- 
tional School. It is a singular fact in connexion with the history of Model 
Schools established by the Commissioners, that their influence on parti- 
cular schools, as well as on education generally, is always salutary j so 
much so, indeed, that it sometimes happens that the attendance at such 
schools is increased rather than dinnuished, in consequence of the estab- 
lishment of a Model School in their immediate vicinity. 

A very full supply of globes, charts, diagrams, and other educational 
apparatus, was granted by the Commissioners for the use of the schools; 
also a harmonium for the infant school, and one for the singing classes iu 
the other schools. 

Miss Bryan and Mr. Starrit, the organizing teachers, rendered important 
service at the opening of the schools, in effecting the preliminary arrange- 
ments, and in bringing the entire machinery into smooth working order. 

In the selection of teachers, such appointments w-ere made as secured 
the services of persons competent to give instruction in all the extra sub- 
jects, which are justly regarded as essential to the course of instruction in 
a Model School, which course should embrace every branch of primary 
education. 

In the female school, needlework in its various branches will be tho- 
roughly taught. The head mistress is very competent to instruct iu 
di-awing, while the assistant mistress has already practically proved her 
competence to conduct the singing classes. 

In the male school the assistant master will undertake the singing and 
drawing, while the several sulijects treated of under the bead of “Physical 
Science,” will be attended to by the head master, under the direction of 
Dr. Clarke. 

The following appointments of teachers have been made:— 

Bovs’ Scnooii. 

Head Master. — Mr. Michael M'Entee (R.C.), formerly teacher in Monaghan Ni* 
tional School. 

Assistant— Mr. Alexander Kenny (E.C.), formerly pupil-teacher in Ballymeiia 
Model School, and subsequently trained in Special Class, Marl- 
borough-street. 

Girls’ School. 

Head Mistress. — Miss Annie J. Stewart (Pres.), formerly first assistant in Belfast 
District Model School. ^ t,- * • » 

Assistant.— Miss Elizabeth Collins ( U. C.), formerly pupil-teacher iiiNewry 

Model School ; subsequently assistant in Newtownstewart Model 
School, from which she was transferred to Monaghan. 

Infants’ School. 

Head Mistress. — Miss Eliza Patman (E.C.), formerly head mistress of the iafaot 
department of the Ballymoney Model School. 

A competent staff of pupil teachers and paid monitors has in like man* 
DW been appointed, selected from the different religious denominations. 
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5s. per Quarter, 
2s. hV. „ 
is. Id. 

Total, 



t:— 






Total. 


I. Reports 
on District 


Uoya. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


and Minor 


35 


13 


1 


49 


Model 


18 


12 


6 


36 


Scliools. 


4 


14 


7 


25 





57 


39 


14 


no 


Monaghan. 



Keligious deuommations of pupils prefiont ou clay of opening 



Establislied Church, . 
Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, . 

Total, 



Boys. 


GirU. 


Infants. 


Total. 


13 


17 


9 


39 


25 


12 


4 


41 


19 


10 


1 


30 










67 


39 


14 


110 



On the bt of Marcli, 1862, the numbers stood thus : — 



5s. per Quarter, 
2s. 6d. „ 

Is. W. 



Established Church, . 
Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, . 
Others, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


67 


30 


2 


89 


33 


29 


20 


82 


16 


22 


9 


47 


106 


8] 


31 


218 


— 


— 


“ 




2G 


19 


12 


57 


53 


36 


11 


100 


•27 


24 

2 


8 


59 


___ 





— 


— 


106 


81 


31 


218 



Total, 

It will he seen by comparing the numbers in attendance after five 
months’ trial of the schools, that the increase was about 100 per cent, 
from the day of the opening. 

I hare ascertained that of the 218 pupils now cn the rolls, 98 were 
pupils of the Monaghan National School, which was discontinued on the 
Opening of the Model School. ■ , 

Of the 3,929 individuals composing tliepopulatioiiof Monaghan when 
the Census of 1861 was taken, 20 per cent, were of the Established 
Church; 71 per cent. Roman Catholics; S per ^ 1 

per cent, other denominations. Of tlie pupils on ^ ^ ±fi 

School in March, 1862, 26 per cent, were of tlie 
percent, were Roman Catholics, and 27 ^ 

1 per cent, for other denominations. A large nnniher o 
however, are from the country districts, and if these were ’ , 

numbers would more nearly accord with the relative proper 
different denominations as given in the Census returns. 

Arrangements have been made, as in all the Model Sc loo ® 
inissioners, for enabling the clergy of all denominations o 
to the children of their respective flocks, at convenient times, PJ^' 

pose of giving religious instruction. The only derg;^ n ,, v 
availed themselves of the opportunity are the , j — • „ 

regularly one day in the week. The teachers of the i -i n 

tions, however, are careful to give religious instruction o p p 
parents so desire, acting in accordance with the fnndamen 
Board on this subiect. „ „+ i.i.a 

The following table exhibits the classification of pnpi s on 
end of the year 1861 - 

VOL. I. ® 
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on Disfcriot 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Monaghan. 
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Olassie:oation ot Pupils, 



Suhjoota. 



Boys, Girls. 

flints, I 



tiubjoots. 



Lesson Books : 
Book L, 

« II., 

Sequel, 

Book III,, 

« IV., 

Total, 



Grammar : 

Putts of Speech 
Parsing, &c., 
Composition, 
Derivations, . 

Geography : 

Lessons on Maps onlg, 
Prom Text Books : 
Local, 

Mathematical, , 

Arithmetic : 

Tahloa only, . 



11 


5 




LH 


Hi 




it.-} 


2-1 


_ 


1.^ 

ill 


12 

ti 




93 


70 


3.5 


57 

3(i 

3G 

21 


47 

23 

11 

23 


- 


.HI) 


23 


35 


42 

21 


36 

11 


~ 


11 


6 


3.5 



Aritlimotic-— co7(iiw?ie^-/. 
Siniplo Rules, 
Compound Rules, 
Proportion, 

Practice, interest, &c., 
Mental, 

Writin" : 

On Slates only, . 

„ Paper, . 

From Dictation, 

Special Bi-anclies : 

British Poets, 
(Tcomotry, . 

Music, 

Drawing, 

Brunches for Females : 
Sewing, 

Juiittiag, 

J'lnihroidory, 




Tho Conimissiouors of Education have much reason to congratulate 
themselves on the great success that has attended the establishment of 
this Model School, 

I feel (^[uite satisfied that when E,. II. Eolling, Esq., who was lately the 
active and respected agent on the Eossinore property, visits Monaghan, 
and an opportunity of seeing the sdiools in full, opemtion, he will feel 
imsc more than repaid tor all the trouble ho took in securing the 
avourabio consideration of the Commiasionors to the field presented by 
Monaghan for such an institution. 

It is only duo to the District Inspector, Mr. Kennedy, that I should 
ac viiow 0 ge the able and efficient aid roudered by him in all matters of 
importance connected with these schools. 

I have the honour to ho, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

m, c. A • .r, , W. A. Hunter, Head Inspector, 

liie bocretaries, Education Office. 



I gh- ]^o. 9. Report xipon the Omagh Minor Model School, for the 
year 1861, by W. A. Hunter, esq., Head Inspector, 

Kilkenny, April, 18G3. 

Gentlemen,— I have now the honour to submit my report on the Omagh 
Minor Model School for the year 1861. 

^hl be remembered that within a few months after the opening of 

IS school m 1859, the attendance was found to exceed in a very coiisider- 
a e egree what had been expected. It is satisfactory now to be able to 
report that this large attendance was not the result of a temporary novelty; 
on e contrary there is a small increase for the year now closed as com- 
paie with, the previous year, amounting in the whole to fifteen. Th® 
increase is greatest in the infant department. The average increase for the 
year in the female school is three, while in the male school there is a 
Iractional decrease. 

In Tables I. and II., which are appended to this report, the full detail? 
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are set forth. lu all tables of averages furnished to the Commissioners in Ap pendi x c. 
the case of ordinaiy schools it is usual to exclude Saturdays, and likewise Reports 
days on which the attendance is unusually low, such as fair-days, tfcc. on District 
This practice has had a very unfavourable tendency as regards the attend- 
ance on these days. Teachers knowing that Saturdays are excluded, feel schools. 

no particular interest in requiring their pupils to attend on that day ; 

hence it is that a practice which was introduced, partly because Saturday Omagh. 
was in many schools set apart for religious instruction, and partly because 
the attendance on that day was somewhat reduced, has had a most detri- 
mental effect in almost pushing out one day in the week, and to this extent 
limiting the time spent in school. 

It is a vciy serious matter, indeed, now that the short time spent in 
school is regarded as one of the greatest hindrances to education, to find 
that one-sixth of the time that might be so employed is lost through the 
carelessness or indifference- of those whose duty it is to have all the hin- 
drances removed. 1 refer to this matter here because the tables to which 
I have just alluded prove most satisfactorily that, where there is a proper 
encouragement held out for tho attendance of the pupils, this attendance 
■will be as good on Saturdays as on other days. 

Tlie average attendance in the Omagh Model School, excluding Satur- 
days, was, for the year 1861, 245’7 j including all the days upon which the 
school was open the average was 242*5, or about a diminution of one 
pupil for each of the three schools. This result is the more satisfactory, 
because, if in any place a reason exists for a decrease in the number pre- 
sent on Saturday, in Omagh especially such a reason will be found, inas- 
much as this Is the principal market-day in that town. Hence it would 
be very convenient for people to keep theii* children at home on that day 
to assist in business matters; and, moreover, there is ample opportunity 
for urging a common excuse about crowded streets, &c., which we con- 
stantly hear from teachers, who close their schools on every occasion when 
there is a fair in the vicinity. 

I account for this satisfactory result simplyfrom the consideration that, 
for all practical purposes, Saturday is nearly as important as any other 
day in the week in the Omagh School. On the other days of the week 
the ordinary school-hours for secular business are limited by the time given 
to religious instruction, and also by the time given to play. On Saturdays 
the business is continued uninterruptedly till one o’clock; and on this day 
singing, which is a very popular exercise, receives especial attention. 

Teachers . — No change has been made as regards the principal teachers, 
all of whom continue to discharge the important duties intrusted to them 
with faithfulness and zeal, and consequently with success. The greatest 
confidence in their ability is felt and avowed by the parents of the pupils 
generally. All those with whom I have conversed speak of them in the 
most complimentaiy terms. 

An additional assistant mistress has been appointed for the female and 
infant departments. This office is filled by Miss Cainphell, who was 
transferred from the Newry District Model School. Miss Dugan, who 
Was foinnerly the assistant in the female school, has been promoted to the 
otfice of head mistress of the infant department in the Derry Model 
fccliool. Her place in Omagh is filled by the appointment of Miss Manning. 

A full staff of paid monitors and pupil-teachers has been kept up. It 
is iny pleasing duty to report tliat these young persons have been atten- 
tive to the duties assigned to them as teachers, and diligent in their studies 
fis pupils, thus affording good earnest of success in the calling to which 
they have devoted themselves. j r t\ 

The annual public examination was held on Monday, the 23rd of De- 

TOL. I. G 2 
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.i^j^^teacember. immediatoly before tbo closing of the schools for Christmas vaca. 
I. Reports great interest evinced on the occasion of the first exarninatirm 

oa Distriot Tvas not in the least abated. Many could not obtain admission owino 
Model'"”' f'la raoui, while the majority of those who sn* 

Schools. oeocled m getting in, remained standing for the greater part of the day 

6^1, n- n “ii ®'“^i “ ““““ >>y master, Mr. 

i/inojn. o Driscoll. J.I10 harnioniuni acconnianmient was played by Mrs Tavlor 

of the infant acliool. This part of the proceedings afforded mnoh'satike’ 
tion ; and if 111 any respect it was less effective than on the previous occa- 
sion, it is to be rein eriiberod that all the preparation, as well as the super- 
intendence, was managed without calling in auy extei’Q assistance. 

The examinations were conducted in the same room, and after the same 
order, as the examinations of ISGO. The results were equally satisfactory 
to the numerous and distinguished audience in attendance. ^ 

After the pupils, to whom premiums were awarded, had been called 

forward to receive the parchment certificate commemorative of the fact 

the national anthem was sung with much fervour and feeling, increased* 
no doubt, by the circumstance of the great national bereavement, whicli 
was then recent. 



A meeting was subsequently constituted by the strangers present, and 
complimentary resolutions, expressive of confidence in the teachers, were 
unanimously adopted. 

^ The sum of fifteen pounds, granted by the Commissioners, was awarded 
in premiums among the several classes. In order to decide these pre- 
miums, there was a thorough and searching examination of all the classea, 
which occupied Mr. Currie (the District Inspector), and myself, for several 
days. Mr. Currie has furnished mo with ample notes with reference to 
the classes examined by him, from which I have obtained much of the 
information which I now subjoin. This might appropriately have been 
embodied in a special joint report. 

^Infants School , — In the infants’ school we found a well-prepared 
Sequel mass. The children iu this class could read steadily and intel- 
ligently. In spelling and explanation their answering was highly satis- 
lactory. In all the other branches they were well prepared. 

The amount of progress made in this department may bo estimated from 
the classification at the end of 1801 , as compared with the classificatioa 
one year previous. At the date last mentioned there were in First Book 
forty-three ; in Second, seventeen ; and in Sequel, eight. This at the time 
was jimtly regarded as highly satisfactory. In a year after we find in 
i list Dook, thirty-six ; in Second Book, thirty-one ; and in Sequel, four- 
teen. When it is remembered that, in general, all the new admissions are 
made up of pupils entering the alphabet, while those who leave are 
usually advanced to Second or Sequel Class, the value of the inference to 
be drawn from these numbers must be greatly enhanced. 

Girls School.—JunioT division, consisting of Sequel and Second 
Classes. The children in the higher draft of this division, although their 
ages ranged from eight to ten years, were found equal to reading select pieces 
rom the ‘ British Poets.” Those in the lower draft could read the Second 
Book fluently and correctly. Oral spelling and explanation of the lesson 
very satisfactory. In geography, the preparation for both divisions in- 
cluded the Maps of the World and Ireland, In the senior portion of the 
class, the Map of Europe was added. The answering was very fair. In 
grammar, the knowledge attained was high for the class. A considerable 
part of the text-book was prepared, and it was evident that in acquiring 
a knowledge of the parts of speech, the importance of this braiicli as an 
instrument of intellectual training had not been overlooked. In arith- 
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metic, the preparation extended to multiplication of money, and seven ^p pe.nd\ xC. 
rules of mental arithmetic. I. Reports 

Middle consisting of Third Class, in two drafts.— The reading on District 

loth in prose and poetry was excellent. The parsing and the knowledge 
of the text of Sullivan’s Grammar, as far as page 63, were both creditable. Schoola. 
The geography prepared, included two chapters on Mathematical Geogra- — - 

phy, with the Maps of Europe, Asia, and Ireland. In the Spelling-Book 
Superseded, the rules for spelling, the Verbal DUtinctions^' the prefixes 
and affixes, with a portion of the ‘^Difficult Words,” were all included in 
the subjects examined upon, and the answering was found very creditable. 

Dictation exercise, pretty good. Arithmetic, as far as proportion, very 
satisfactory. 

Senior Divisio?}. — This included the Eourth and Fifth Classes. — It was 
found that nearly all the girls who had answered so well at the examina- 
tion of ISGO had left, their places being supplied either by new pupils or 
by those promoted from lower classes. There were fourteen girls examined 
in this division. The reading was not so graceful or so finished as last 
year. The prepamtiou on the other subjects included a very extensive 
course, and the answering was in general very good. Some specimens of 
penmanship were exhibited, which were greatly and deservedly admired 
for freedom and style. 

The following w’ere the questions proposed to this division in arithmetic, 
to which written solutions, within a specified time, were required. These 
were found to be generally accui*ate : — 

1. What is the difference in weight “between 100,000 sovereigns and 100,000 
guineas, the weight of the sovereign being 123J grains, and of a guinea, 129i 
grains? 

2. There are 18 dwts. of alloy in 1 lb. of standard silver, this is coined into 66 
shillings ; how much pure silver is there in 20 shillings? 

3. A person pays £22 7s. bd, for income tax, at the rate of Id. per £1 sterling, 
what is his income ? 

4. Multiply 17s. b\d. by 754^. , , t> „ 

5. Three persons, A, B,'C, purchase a property worth £625, A purcliases f , 1>, •g-, 
and C the rest ; what is the value of each person's share ? 

6. The sixpenny loaf weighs 32 oz. a dwts., when wheat is 60s. per quarter, what 
should the eightpenny loaf weigh when wheat is 54s. per quarter? 

7. "What principal will produce a yearly interest of £341 5s., at 5 per cent. ? 

8. The population of Ireland in 1841 was 8, 1 76, 134, and in 1851, 6,515,794, re- 
quired the decrease per cent. 

The specimens of needlework whicli were exhibited were so nuraerons 
as to prove that this branch bad been sedulously attended to, both by 
teachers and pupils. The style of the work, more particularly the plain, 
useful work, was greatly commended by the ladies who attended the ex- 
amination. 

Boys* School. — Junior division — Second and Sequel Classes. — In read- 
ing, the results were satisfactory. Those in the higher draft could read 
select pieces from the British Poets with correctness, and sometimes 
expression. In grammar and geography the attainments were consider- 
ably in advance of what the ordinary school programme requires. Spell- 
ing was tested both by oral and written exercises, with satisfactory result^ 

In the highest draft, the arithmetic extended to reduction, and included 
the more useful rules for mental calculations. The answering in this sub- 
ject was generally good. Penmanship continues to be carefully^ attended t<^ 

Middle Division — consisting of Third Class and J iinior Division of Fourth 
Class. — The several drafts included in this division of the school v^re 
prepared on an extended programme. The answering was crediubie. 1 lie 
greater number of the pupils in this division have been progreping very 
satisfactorily through the various classes, consequently the business upon 
which they were examined had not been long in course of preparation. 
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A^ppmdixC. 

I. Imports p ‘'"‘is division was Ota wn 

on Dmnct iii-li oniei* It was dcfcormiiied to giro a special premium for tliP S 
Pabho reiuHug on the day of tho oxaunuatioii, to ho deS iytle 
Schools. of the audience as would consent to act as arbiters Nine hoxiQ 

OW, theraselvo.s, or were seloctod as competitors tor this distinction 

Omagh. No previous notice was given to the hoys with reference to this comS- 
tioii, and oonsoquently, no .siiecial jirepiiration was made. Each W tlie 
option of selecting what portion ho preferred, either from the “Literav 
Class Book, or the J3riti.sli Poets.” The elocution displayed in to 
competition which was very close, avas such as would luave conferred credit 
upon any educational ostahlishmoiit. I iiovor heard better reading from 
boys of the same ago and standing. All tho hoys thus distiugniahed on 
the day of the pnhlio ox.amination, Iiad previously obtained very high 
uitU’ka 101* the same exercise at the private examination. 

In arithmetic, the whole of “Thomson” was prepared by the Fifth Class- 
and to the eml of discount, by tho Fourth Olass. In examining these 
classes on this and some other subjects, Mr. Currie and I introduced the 
plan of a ^m-Utai as well .as an oral examination. In accordance with this 
arrangement, Mr. Currie drew uji tho following sot of questions on arith- 
metic, for each of tlio classes, as aunoxed. Tho time allowed for the 
aiiswermg of thoso questions was an hour and a-half, and in most eases 
tlie work was completed within tho prcsci-ihod time. 



(Boys’ Scnooju — F ifth Class.) 
of II property', Avorfch 4:8()4 10s., wialies to dispose of as 
o w. 5 ^vhat sluu-c will he possess after the sale? 

p u -1 of .£270,01.10, taken in silver coin at the doors of the; 

Great Exhibition of 1851, m tons, cwts., we., avoirdupois? 
ia o+ /• j °f ^ 3 persons spend £U4 in butcher’s meat in 8 moni hs, when meat 

; . i how much money, at tlie same rate, should a lumily of 32 persons 

spend m 9 months, wlien meat is Q^^d. per lb. ? ‘ 

of insuring a cargo worth X850, at ^£2 12s. 6d. percent., 
^ Jind commission, per cent. 

5. it £i'2 5s. 9d. bo received for interest on £11,250 for 1 month, what is the 
rate per cent, per annum ? 



(Boys’ School Fourth Class.) 

• ^ grains are there in three dozen of table spoons, each spoon weigh- 
ing 2 OZ. 4 dwtS. ? Jr- • i o 

2. Iho shadow of a cloud was observed to move 3G yards in 5 seconds ; what was 
the hourly motion of tho wind ? 

Tcr..?'i of paper contains 20 quires, and a quire contains 24 sheets; what 

wouia DC tiie cost for paper for 2,500 copies of a book, containing 7| sheets, at 
15s. Cf/. per ream? * 

4. deduce of lo minutes to the fraction of an hour? 

0. btandard silver contains 37 parts of pure silver, and three of copper ; howniuch 
01 each ingredient is there in £i 7s. dek, 1 lb. troy being coined into 66 shillings? 

I can only indicate briefly the other subjects of examination, merely 
remarking that so many aa thirty hoys wore examined in the progiamme 
ior hifth Class. Two of these were distinguished for remarkable answer- 
ing on {Ml the subjects of examination, and aa they were found to stand 
equal, a first rank premium was awarded to each. 

Ihe following were the leading subjects : — Geometry; Euclid, first four 
books ; ^gebra, to Quadratic Equations j Book-keeping, four sets of the 
Board a Treatise; Geography Generalized ; tho Mathematical andPbysical 
Geograpliy, wfth the historical sketches; Spelling-Book Superseded ; Buies 
tor bpelh^ ; Difficult Words, and English Etymologies ; Sullivan’s Gram- 
mar, aU; Parsing and Syntactical Analysis; Letter-writing and Dictation. 

It will be seen from the extensive range of subjects thus brought within 
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tie course that special cramming was impossible. The answering was, as 
mif'lit be e 3 :pected, of a varied character ; but it was always such as to j Reporta 
prove that much care had been bestowed on the classes by the respective ou Marid 

teachers. . .f , Model 

111 connexion with the superior answering in the several clapes, i beg Schools, 
to direct attention to Table VIII., subjoined, from which it will be seen — 

that the per-centage of promotions for the year, in the boys school, to the 3 ■ 
daily average attendance, exceeded 123 ; in the girls school, it w^ over 
103 ; and in the infanta’ school, over 73. Comment on this Table is 

unnecessary. , . , toil 

Before concluding tins report I may remark, that m the Omagli bcliopl 
the great aim, in the first place, has been to make tho pupils proficient _m 
those branches that arc essential, viz. : — Beading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The extra branches, including singing and drawing, have, at the same 
time, received a due share of attention, with corresponding results. My 
opinion as to the needlework in the female department is already on 
record. 

The arrangements for religious instruction remain as formerly. I have 
reason to believe that the teachers are as attentive to this part of fheir 
duty as to those more especially coming under my notice. No complaint 
of negligence or inattention has reaclicd me, either from the clergymen 
who visit the school, or from the parents of the pupils. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

W. A. Hunter, Head Inspector. 



The Secretaries, Education Office. 



Table I._Sbowing tbe State of Attendance, the Amount of School Fees 
received, and the Amount received for Requisites sold at uce 
Prices, from the opening, in November, 1859, till the end of loCt , an 
for the year 1S61. 



Fourteen Months, enbino 31si December, 18R0. 



Average number on rolls, . 


BoJ'3. 

129-4 


Girls. 

85-6 




Average in attendance, excluding 
Saturday, .... 


109-4 


71-4 




Average for every day school was 
open, 


110 


71-2 






£ s. d. 


£ s. 


d. 


School fees received, . 


104 8 10^ 


G4 1 


9 


Reejaisites sold at half-price, 


27 D 9 


9 13 


H 



Infants. 

59 ‘4 
49-G 
48*6 

£ s. d. 

34 2 1 
1 9 n 



Total. 

274-4 

230-4 

229-8 

£ s. d. 
2U2 12 Bh 
88 13 8i 



Twelve Mosins. en'MSG 31st Decemder, 1851. 



Boys. 

Average number on rolls, . . 140 

, Average ia attendance, excluding 

Saiunbiy, .... i08‘5 

Average for every day scliool was 
open, 108-4 

£ s. d. 

School fees received, . . • 84 4 11 

Reijuisites sold at hidf-price, . 17 7 7.J 



Girls, 


Infants. 


Total- 




96 


74 


310 




75-8 


61-4 


245-7 




74-2 


59-9 


242-5 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. 


d. 


53 2 0 


30 19 1 


168 6 


0 


5 13 21 


1 IS 6A 


•24 14 





[Table II. 
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Appends o. Table II. 



I. Reports 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 



Month. 



Omagh. 



1859. 

November, 

December, 



18G0. 
January, . 
Febru.ary, 
March, 
April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, . 

November, 

December, 



1861. 
January, . 
February, 
Marcli, . 
April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 
August, . 
September, 
October, . 
November, 
December, 



—Shows the Attendance for Kovember and December 1859 

and for each month of the years 1860 and 1861 ’ ’ 



Average on R 


oils. 


Avomgo A ttendanoe, osolud- 
ing Saturday. 


Average Attendance for 
every day Sohool waa open. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


78-4 


47-5 


32-9 


75-9 


48-2 


.321 


74-7 






99-1 


67 


43-4 


90-2 


52-1 


39-C 


89-8 


51-6 


41-2 


117-3 


71-3 


45-6 


110-2 


61 -7 


351 


109-9 






130-6 


84 


48-3 


119-7 


72-1 


35 


119-4 






13U-U 


90 


49-9 


118-.9 


766 


38-4 


118-5 






1.31 -6 


96-3 


57-5 


114-2 


81-1 


44-7 


113-8 


81 




136-7 


100-7 


60-G 


117-4 


79-9 


49-1 


116-6 






145-7 


100 


65-4 


124-6 


85 


65-3 


124-4 






143-1 


98-4 


70-.3 


114-5 


76-7 


66-7 


113-6 


77 




141 


94-4 


72-1 


123-4 


6.9-9 


59-7 


12-2-5 


70 




J;i5 


89 


73-4 


109-3 


71-6 


62-7 


109 


71-7 




127-4 ■ 


85-2 


71-8 


104-2 


72-2 , 


58-8 


104-2 


71-6 




131-/ 


79-3 


69-5 


102-8 


67-7 


60-5 


102-4 


68 




143-4 


79-3 


65-8 


116-6 , 


68-9 


56-9 


115-1 


69 


55-4 


134 


84 


61-4 


109.3 


57-7 


50-9 


■ 109-2 


57-4 


■ SO-C 


141-7 


84 


641 


114-5 


70-6 


62-7 


114-6 


67-3 


5-24 


146-7 


84 


63-6 


117 


7.5 


51-4 


117-1 


75 


51-5 


138-6 


94-7 


65 


110-5 


83-6 


34-7 


110-3 


8,1 


53-9 


1488 


.08-.5 


71-1 


121-3 


84-3 


57-8 


120-9 


83 


56-8 


150 


103-4 


83-4 


124 


873 


70-6 


1-24-4 


86 


69 


144-3 


103 


82-3 


103-1 


67-5 


56 


104 


67 


55-7 


1481 


102-5 


81-2 


m-r> 


76-7 


.59-0 


99-5 


76-5 


59-5 


148"J 


96 


80-8 


.93-8 


76-5 


64-5 


93 


76-3 


62-5 


123-6 


91-5 


81 -.5 


988 


72 


71-5 


98-8 


71-3 


69-9 


12.5-4 


87-3 


82-9 


99-5 


68 5 


64-1 


99 


68 


61-9 


131-6 


83 


81-4 


110-5 


72-6 


70-2 


110-2 


72-6 


69-6 



Table III. Rates of Payment of Pupils on Rolls at the end of each year 
as annexed : — 





(5s. 


0c7. 

6d. 






Boys. 


Gills. 


Infants. 


Total 


I860.- 


per 


quarter, . 


93 

31 


49 

20 


14 

21 


\hS 

72 




Ll». 


Od. 




n 


21 


12 


33 


66 










Total, 


. 145 


81 


68 


294 


1861. J 


r5j. 

2s. 


Od. 

6d. 


per 


quarter, . 


81 

28 


38 

24 


13 

28 


1S2 

80 


1 


..h. 


Qd. 






23 


21 


40 


84 










Total, 


. 132 


83 


81 


296 



Table IV.— Total Number of Pupils appearing on the Rolls for I 860 and 
1861 , classed according to Rates of Payment : — 

Girls. Infants. Total. 

ni 28 229 

41 30 123 ' 

30 44 105 



162 102 457 



89 27 250 

41 40 124 

38 62 130 

168 129 504 



1860. \ 2s. Qd. 
Us. Orf. 



1861. J 2s. Qd. 
Us. Ot/. 





Boys. 


per quarter, . 


. 120 


]> 


52 




31 


Total, . 


. 203 


per quarter, . 


. 134 


n 


43 


M 


30 


Total, . 


. 207 
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TiBiE V. — Religious Denominations of Pupils on Rolls at the end of each ^ppcnduC. 



Established Church, 
Roman Catholics, • 
Presbyterians, 
l^Wesleyans, 

Total, . 



{ Established Cliurch, 
Roman Catholics, • 
Presbyterians, . 
Wesleyans, 

Total, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


55 


32 


26 


113 


2 


1 


1 


4 


74 


37 


29 


140 


14 


11 


12 


37 


143 


81 


68 


294 


58 


so 


40 


128 


_ 


9 


1 


10 


59 


39 


28 


126 


IS 


5 


12 


32 


132 


83 


81 


296 



I. Reports 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 



Table VI. — Total Number of Pupils on tbe Holls for the years 1860 and 
1851, classed according to Religious Denominations: — 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Established Church, 


84 


67 


48 


199 


Roman Catholics, . 


4 


3 


2 


9 


Presbyterians, 


. . 97 


63 


38 


198 


.Wesleyans, . 


18 


19 


14 


51 


Total, 


. 203 


152 


102 


457 


' Established Church, 


. . "74 


60 


62 


196 


Roman Catholics, 


2 


11 


2 


15 


Presbyterians, 


! .* 107 


77 


46 


230 


.Wesleyans, . 


24 


20 


19 


63 


Total, 


. 207 


168 


129 


504 



Table VII. — Shows the Number of Promotions from Class to Class during 
the year 1861 : — 



From First to Second Class, 

„ Second to Sequel Class, 
,, Sequel to Third Class, 

„ Tiiird to Fourth Class, 

„ Fourth to Fifth Class, 

Totals, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


_ 


_ 


32 


32 


29 


30 


12 


71 


29 


22 


_ 


51 


43 


13 


_ 


56 


33 


11 


- 


44 


134 


76 


44 


254 






— 


— 



Table VIII. — Shows the Per-centage of Promotions in each Department 
to the average daily Attendance for the year 1861 : — 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Promotions, 


134 


76 


44 


254 


Average daily attendance, . 


108-4 


74-2 


59-9 


242-5 


Per-centage of promotions to average 
daily attendance, . . . • 


123-6 


102-4 


73-4 


104-5 



Table IX Shows the Centesimal Proportion of the Actual to the Pos- 

sible Attendances of each Class during the year 1861 : 



First Class, . 
Second Class, 
Sequel Class, 
Third Class, 
Fourth Class, 
Fifth Class, 

Entire School, . 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 




_ 


79-9 


79-9 


77 


77-3 


82-2 


78-8 


84-6 


86 


90-5 


86-3 


73 


78-1 


- 


75-4 


79-4 


76-9 


- 


78-4 


75-3 


76-6 


- 


754 










78 


79-5 


82-7 


79-5 






— ■ ' 
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AppmdixC. 

I. Reports 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

(hnugh. 



Table X.— Classification of Pupils on the Polls at the end of tb? 



Suhjoots, 


Boys. 


Girls. 


III. 

fauts. 


Lesson Books: 
Book I., 






36 


„ 11., . 
Sequel, 




23 


31 


ao 


24 


14 


Book III., . 


25 


19 


_ 


„ IV., . 


2.5 


12 


_ 


V., • • ■ 


39 


5 


- 


Totals, . 


132 


83 


81 


Gr.amraar: 








Parts of Siioech only. 


13 


47 


81 


Parsing and Syntax. 


119 


36 


_ 


Composition, 


132 


36 


- 


Geoempliy : 








Lessons on Maps only, , 






81 


From Toxt-books : 








Local, 


132 


83 


_ 


lifathematical, . 


64 


36 


- 


Arithmetic : 








Tables only, . 


_ 


_ 


36 


Simpio Rules, 


25 


39 


45 



Subjects. 


Boys. 


GirU. 


In- 


Arithmetic — continued: 








Compound Rules, 


18 


14 




Propottiou, . 




18 




Practice, Interest, &e., . 


64 


12 




Mental, 


132 


83 


- 


Writing : 








On Slates only, 


_ 


_ 


71 


„ Pniier, 

From Dictatiou, . 


132 


83 


10 


132 


83 




Special Branches : 








Mensuration, 


45 




_ 


Geometry, 


25 




_ 


Algebra, 


25 


_ 


_ 


Book-keeping, . 


45 


_ 




Drawing, 


132 


83 


- 


Music, .... 


132 


83 


- 


Branches for Females : 








Sewing, 


_ 


68 


_ 


Knitting, 


- 


68 


- 


Fancy work, 


- 


6 


- 


Cutting out, 


” 


5 


“ 



Limench. No. 10, — ANNUAL RePORT foi' 1861, lipon the LiMERICK DISTRICT 
Model School, by John E. Sheridan, Esq., Head Inspector of 
National Schools. 



Q-entlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of the 
Commissioners, this my fourth Annual Report upon the Limerick District 
Model School, which has been under my superintendence since the 1st 
January, 1858. The following statistical tables, prepared from retains 
furnished to me by the teachers, and carefully checked by myself, will 
enable the Ooraniissionera and the public to form, without much trouble, 
a correct opinion of its working during tho past year. 

Table I. — Shows the Average Attendance, the Amount of School Pees re- 
ceived, and the value ot School Requisites sold at Reduced Rates to the 
Pupils, in each of the last two years. 



For Ycarondod 


Dopart- 

immt. 


Average 
Numbor 
on Rolls. 


Averngo 

Daily 

Attondanco. 


Por-oontago, 


Amount of 
Soiiool Fees 
Rcoeivod. 


Value of 
Sebool 
ReqniBltffl 
soldtoPupil*. 


31st December, 1860,.^ 


Boys, . 
Girls, . 
Infants, . 


143 

132 

85 


107 

«9 

62 


75 

67 

73 


£ s. d. 
66 11 11 
60 5 11 
33 12 2 


1 




Totals, . 


360 


258 


72 


160 10 0 


20 6 4J 


SlstDecemher, 1061,.^ 


Boys, . 
Girls, . 
Infants, . 


127 

131 

118 


03 

90 

86 


73 

60 

73 


68 14 2.^ 
62 18 3| 
56 7 0 


S 10 IJ 
8 16 113 
1 18 Oi 




Totals, . 


376 


269 


72 


187 19 6 


20 6 1} 



From this table it may b© seen that, although there has been a feJliHo 
on in the boys’ department of 16 in the average number on rollsj and of 
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14 in the average daily attendance, for 1861 as compared with I860, yet, ^p pe;ndb sC. 
on the whole, the Model School continues to make satisfactory progress, Reports 
The following comparison will render this still more manifest : — ou District 

° and Minor 

1867. J858. 1859. 18G0. 1861. Model 



Arerag© numtev on rolls, 
Average daily attendance, 



323 

‘229 



358 

248 



360 

258 



376 

269 



Table II Shows the Literary Glassification of the Total Number of 

Pupils whose names appeared on the Polls in 1861. 





Number of 
Pupils 
ou Bolls at 
oponiug of 
Year. 


Additional 
Pupils 
admitted 
during tbo 
Year. 


Total Number of Pupils 
appearing on Rolls 
during tlio Year, and 
clc^siliod according to— 


Number of 
Pupils 
that left the 
School, 
aud did not 
return 
during tbo 
Year. 


Number of 
Pupils 
romaining 
on Rolls at 
close 
of Year. 


Class. 


Tlicir 7oui«st 
proficiency 
(luring tlio 
Year. 


2. 

Their highest 
proficiency 
during thu 
Year. 


Boys : 

First Gass, 


1 




1 








Second Class, 


30 


29 


5.Q 


44 


28 


28 


Sequel Class, 
Third Class, 


32 


28 


60 


67 


29 


33 


16 


4U 


54 


30 




Foorth Class, 


22 


14 


36 


38 


21 


17 

14 


Fifth Class, 


9 


- 


9 


21 


7 


Total, . 


127 


87 


214 


214 


115 


99 


Girls : 

First Gass, 


6 


15 


21 


15 


11 


4 


Second Gass, 


19 


25 


44 


46 


24 


22 


Sequel Class, 


44 


35 


79 


71 


2.0 


43 




31 


18 


49 


54 






Fourth Class, 


20 


7 


27 


36 


17 


19 


Fifth Class, 


4 


- 


4 


2 


2 


“ 


Total. . 


124 


100 


224 


224 


ll'O 


115 


INFA.VTS : 
First Class, 


57 


87 


144 


127 


47 


80 


Second Class. 


27 


11 


33 


52 


15 


37 


t^cq^uel Class, 


5 


- 


5 


8 


4 


4 


Total, . 


89 


S8 


187 


187 


66 


121 



Of the 66 pupils who left the infant department during the year, three 
entered the hoys’ school, and five the girls’ school, and are reckoned among 
the " admissions” to each of these departments in the above table. ^ Mak- 
ing allowance for these, it appears that the total number of individual 
pupils whose names appeared upon the rolls of the three departments of 
the Limerick District Model School in 1861 was 617, viz., 299 boys and 
318 girls, being less by two only than the corresponding number for 1860. 

Table III.— Shows the Centesimal Proportion of the Total Number of 
Pupils in each Class according to their lovjest proficiency, and also ac- 
cording to the hiylwst proficiency attained by them in 1861. 

According to lowest proficicnoj-. According to highest proficiency. 





Boya. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Roys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total 


la First Class, 


. 0-5 


9-4 


77 


26'5 


- 


6-7 


67-9 


22*7 


,, Second Class, . 


. 27-6 


19-6 


20*3 


23-6 


20-6 


20-6 


27-8 


227 

21-8 

17-3 


,, Sequel Class, 
,, Third Class, 


. 28 
. 22-9 


35-3 

21-9 


2*7 


23 

157 


26-6 

25-2 


317 

24-1 


4*3 


,, Fourth Class, 


. 16-8 


12 


_ 


lO-l 


17*8 


IS 


•* 


11*8 


„ Fifth Class, 


4*2 


1*8 


- 


2*1 


9-8 


0-9 


” 


37 
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App^C. By tie “ lowest proficiency” is me,ant, as I have explained in former re- 
I. Reports P^tS) the proficiency of the pupils at the commencement of the vear nr 
on District (m the case of those who were not then on the rolls) when aHmiffJ 7 
the school; and hy the “ higl.st proficiency” is .noan^tWrprofi^lenevll 
Schools. the close of the year, or (i n the case of such as did not remain on the rolls 

« ‘n the table is to ensble 

the Coinnussioners to judge of the amount of progress made by the pupils 
during the year 1801. It appears that, in the boys’ school, the seniordi- 
Vision (3rd, 4th, and 5th classes), comprised about 44 per cent, of tlie 
pupils, according to the lowest proficiency, and about 53 per cent, accord- 
ing to the highest j and that in the girls’ school the senior division com- 
prised about 3G per cent, of the pupils according to the lowest proficiency 
and 41 per cent, according to the highest. The highest classification at- 
tained by the pupils in 18G L was higher in the boys’ school, and lower in 
the girls’, than that attained in 18G0. 



Table IY.— Shows the ITmnher of Promotions from Class to Class in the 
course of the year 1861. 



From First to Second Class, 


Boys. 

1 


Girls. 

6 


Infants. 

17 


Total. 

24 


„ Second to Sequel Class, 


16 


5 


3 


24 


,, Sequel to Third CLoas, 


19 


12 




31 


„ Third to Fourth Class, 


15 


8 




23 


„ Fourth to Fifth Class, 


13 




- 


13 


Total, .... 


64 


31 




U5 


Por-centiige of promotions to 










avenige daily iittondauce, . 


08*8 


34-4 


23-2 


42*8 


Corresponding per - centages 


forJKCa, . . . 


76-6 


70-7 


51-6 


68'G 



It appears from this table that there lias been a falling off in the number 
of promotions from class to class in each of the three departments in 1861, 
as compared with 18G0, amounting in the boys’ school to 8 per cent., in 
the girls school 36 per cent., and in the infant school to 28 per cent. 
This is not satisfactory. In the boys' and the girls’ school the number of 
promotions from class to class in a year should, at least, equal the average 
daily attendance. This would allow an average of one year for learning 
the business of each class, which appears to me a very fair time, con- 
sidering all the facilities for acquiring information afforded by the Model 
School. 

In infant schools the case is very different. There the great majority 
of the pupils are of so tender an age, and the number of classes so few, 
that the progress of the children should be measured by tho number of 
promotions from one subdivision of a class to another, rather than by the 
number of promotions from class to class. Still, I must say, I should have 
been much better pleased if there had not been such a falling off in the 
number of promotions in this department in 1861 as compared with 1860. 
I dare say, however, that it may fairly be attributed to the unusually 
large influx of new and very young pupils that took place during 1861, and 
also to the fact, that during a considerable portion of the year the teach- 
ing-power in the school was, owing to unavoidable causes, quite inadequate 
to the attendance. 

In the girls school the decrease in the number of promotions in 186I, 
as compared with 1860, is very remarkable, and appears to me unanconnt- 
able on any other supposition than that of a lack of energy on the part of 
the teachers. 
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The information whicli this table furnishes may be set forth in a con- 
densed form thus : — 

Boys. Girla. Infants, 

In Junior Division (First and Second Classes), . 75 0 69‘1 79*6 

In Middle Division (Sequel Classes), . . . 79‘4 69-8 87‘7 

In Senior Division (Third, Fourth, andFiftliClnsses), 8T0 80'8 — 

By the “ possible” attendance of a pupil is meant the number of days on 
which that pupil should have attended school, had his attendance been per- 
fectly regular ; and by the “ actual” attendance is meant the number of 
days on which he actually received instruction in the school. The cente- 
simal proportion of the latter to the fonner furnishes the most correct 
measure of the regularity of the pupils’ attendance- Thus it appears : — 

(a.) That in the boys' school each pupil in the junior division attended, 
on an av&'age, on seventy-five out of every hundred days on which the 
school was open to him in 1861 — that each pupil in the middle division 
attended on about seventy-nine, and each pupil in the senior division on 
eighty-one out of every hundred days. 

(6.) That in the girls’ school eacli pupil attended, on an average, on 
about sixty-nine days in the junior division, seventy days in the middle 
division, and eighty-one days in the senior division, out of every hundred 
school days. 

(c.) That in the infant school each pupil in the first and second classes 
attended, on an average, on about eighty, and each pupil in the sequel 
class (the highest in this department), on about eighty-eight days out of 
every hundred. 

It is curious to find the little children of the infant scbool attending so 
much more regularly than the pupils of the other departments. 

On comparing Table V. with the corresponding table for last year, 
I find that in the boys’ school there was, on the whole, very little differ- 
ence as regai'da regularity of attendance between 1860 and 1861 j that 
in the girls’ school the attendance of the senior classes was considerably 
more regular, and of the junior classes somewhat less regular, in 1861 
than in 1860 ; and that in the infant school the attendance generally was 
more regular in 1861 than in 1860. 

Table VI, — Shows the Average “Possible” and “Actual” Attendances of 
each Pupil in each Division of the School in 1861. 

Bovs. Gmi.5. IKPAOTS. 





Possible. 


Actual. 


Possible. 


Actual. 


Possible. 


Actual. 




135-0 


103-7 


1-23-6 


85*5 


163-6 


130*2 


In Mitidle Division, 


16-2-3 


126*8 


170*7 


119-0 


203*5 




la Senior Division, 


W-l 


151*6 


167*3 


135*3 






Entile School, . , 


171*8 


131*3 


157*0 


117-1 


165*5 


132*5 







1 




' 


— — 




Correspondingper-ceut- 
ages for I860, . 


163-2 


130*6 


140*4 


104*0 


Ul-5 


107*0 
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AppmaixC. TliQ total number of days on wbioli the Model School was open in 1861 
I. Eoports ™ 267 ; but owing to the tact, that a very largo number of new pupils 
on District entered, and also a largo number left the school in the course of the year 
Md Minor ti,e average number of daye on which it tvas open to each pupil was veiv 
Schools. 172 day.9 in the boys’ school, 157 in the girls’ ml 

— ■ 1C5 ™ tl'o infant .school ; and it appears from the above table that the 

Uiiierick average number of attemknooa actuallg wade during 1861 by each pupil 
was 131 in boys’ school, 117 in girls’ school, and 132 in the iniantschool 
Here again tho little children of the infant school have the advantage oto 
the pupils of tho other two departments. 

Table VII. — Shows tho Classifloation according to Bates of Payment of 
the Total Number of Pupils whoso names appeared upon the Soils ip 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


At li', Irf. per quaitor, 


39 


64 


46 


149 


At 2s. (irf. „ 


86 


95 


96 


277 


At 5s. „ 


89 


65 


45 


199 


Totals, 


. . 2U 


224 


187 


625 



The total amount of scliool foes roooivod in 1861 w'as £187 19s, Cd, 
which gives an average of 6s. for each of the pupils whose names appeared 
upon tho rolls — of about 10s. for cacli pupil in average number on roUs— 
and of about 14s. for each pupil in .average daily atteudaneo. Tho corres- 
ponding avcragc.s for I860 wore respectively, 5s, 2^(1,, Ss. lid., and 
12s. 5\d. 



Table VIII. — Shows tho Classification of the .same Pupils according to Age. 



Under 5 years, .... 

5 years, 

(5 years, ..... 

7 years, 

y years, 

9 years, ..... 

10 years 

1 1 years, 

1 ‘2 years, ..... 

13 years, 

] 4 years, 

15 years and above, . 

Average age 

Corresponding avonigcs £or lOCO, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


_ 


_ 


62 


62' 


1 


- 


- 


43 


43 


! 29'3 per 


_ 




38 


38 


J cent. 


4 


3 


33 


40 J 




21 


22 


10 


53-] 




24 


35 


J 


60 ! 


37'4 per 


36 


24 


_ 


60 1 


cent. 


30 


3J 


_ 


6lJ 




30 


37 


_ 


67 1 




23 


29 


_ 


52 1 


33‘3 per 


20 


28 




48 1 


cent. 


26 


.V5 


~ 


4lJ 




11-3 


11-8 


5*4 


9-7 




11-6 


11*7 


5*5 


10-1 





Table IX. — Shows the Glassification of tho samo Pupils according to Beli- 
gious Dcno7ninatioii. 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Tutal. 


Por-centage. 


Roman Catholic^ 


120 


155 


109 


384 


61-5 


Established Church, . 


72 


55 


53 


laoi 




Presbyterian 

Other Protestant Dissenters, 


16 


11 


14 


41 V 


38-5 


6 


3 


11 


20j 





It appears from this table that tho relative proportions of the Roman 
Catholic and, Proteatrint pupils in 18G1 were respectively about 61 and 39 
per cent. The corresponding por-contages for I860 were 70 and 30. 
The actual number of Protestant pupils whose names appeared upon tlje 
rolls in 1861, was greater by 53 than the corresponding number in I860. 

The religious instruction of the pupils continues to be attended to as 
zealously and punctually as heretofore. The clergymen of the different 
Protestant persuasions attend regularly every week to instruct the children 

of their respective flocks, and in the performance of this great work of 
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charity they are assisted by the Protestant teachers of the establishment. 
As the Eoman Catholic clergy do not visit the Model School, the Roman 
Catholic pupils receive religious instruction from the Roman Catholic 
teachers. I am sure this duty is discharged efficiently — I know it is dis- 
charged zealously and regularly. In the Model Schools, religious instruc- 
tion occupies no secondary place. It forms an essential portion of the 
school course; and such is the importance attached to it by the Commis- 
sioners, that not only does it engross a larger share of the weekly school- 
time than any other subject ia the course, hut it is fenced round and 
jealously guarded by such inflexible regulations, as render it morally 
impossible for any person whatever to interfere with it, or to attempt to 
tamper directly or indirectly with the faith of the children while in the 
schools, without being immediately detected. 

The annual examination of the pupils of the Limerick Model School 
was commenced by Mr. O’Callaghan, the District Inspector, on the 9tli 
December, 1861, aud by me on the 14th, and occupied us until the 20th; 
in all twelve days. There were on the rolls at the time 353 pupils, of 
whom 282 presented themselves for examination. 

Table X. — Shows the Number on Bolls of each Class, the Number Present 
and Examined, and the Number that obtained Premiums, 



CI.ASSES. 





S 

£ 


e 

i/i 


I 


Tliitd. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


1 s 

I ^ 


Boys’ SenooL. 

On Rolls, 




20 


33 


32 


16 


8 


109 


I'resent and lixamined, . . ' 




19 


27 


28 


13 ; 


8 


95 


Obtained Premiums, . 


- 


10 


10 


y 1 


7 , 


5 


41 


Girls’ School. 
















On Rolls, 


4 


22 


42 


28 


20 


_ 


116 


Present and Examined, 


4 


10 


31 


i 23 


17 




85 


Obtained Premiums, . . 


2 


4 


; 10 


7 


8 


^ - 


31 


Infants’ School. 
















On Rolls, : 


87 


37 


4 


_ 


1 _ 


_ 


128 


Present und Examined, 


63 


35 


4 


_ 




_ 


102 


Obtained Premiums, . 


9 


23 


4 




- 


- 


36 



Premiums were awarded in the boys’ school to 43 per cent, of the 
number examined; in the girls’ school, to 36 per cent.; and in the infants* 
school, to 35 per cent. 

The examination was conducted on the same plan as in previous years. 
We examined each class in every subject in which it had received instruc- 
tion during the year, and we recorded on the proper forms the answering 
of each pupil. I have to report that the state of the boys’ and infants* 
departments was most creditable. It w^as quite manifest that the teachers 
had exerted themselves with most praiseworthy zeal and energy during 
the previous twelve months, and the proficiency of their classes afforded 
ample evidence that their exertions had been attended with gratifying 
success. I do not think, indeed, that a better boys’ school or a better 
infants’ school could be found in Ireland, or perhaps elsewhere. 

With the girls’ department, I am sorry to say, we were not so well 
pleased, the general proficiency of the classes being inferior to what it was 
in I860, and considerably below the standard which, our experience has 
taught us, can with energy and skill on the part of the teachers, be easily 
attained in a District Model School. 



JppendlxC. 

I. Reports 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Limerick. 
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Appendix to Twenty -eighth Report of Commissionm [1861. 

Tlie public examination and distribution of premiums took place outlie 
20tb December, 1861, in tho proscnco of a biglily respectable audience. 
As in previous years, tho school-room in -which the examination was held 
was crowded to inconvenience, a large number of visitors having been 
excluded from want of room. Several classes were examined in a great 
variety of subjects, and acquitted themselves very creditably before the 
public. In particular, tho performance of the singing class, the answering 
of the senior division of the boys’ school in physical science and geometry, 
and the prohciency exhibited by tlie little children of the infant schooll 
excited the admiration of the audience, and reflected influite credit upon 
their teachers. After the conclusion of the examination one hundred and 
eight premiums, of tho aggregate value of £17 15s., were distributed 
amougst the most deserving pupils. 

I cannot bring this part of my report to a close without expressing ray 
obligations to Mr. O’Callaglian, the District Inspector, for the valuable 
assistance I derived from him in conducting this examination, as well as 
on similar occasions in previous years, and without beating my testimony 
to the important service he has rendered to the Commissioners and to the 
cause of National Education by his management of this school. I am 
satisfied that no inconsiderable share of its efficiency and popularity is due 
to the zeal, ability, and good judgment, with which he has discharged hia 
duties in connexion with it during tho four years that it has been under 
his superintendence. 

I have tho lionour to bo, Geutlenion, your obedient servant, 

John E. Sheridan, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Oflico. 



No. 11. — Annual Report for 1861, upon the Clonmel District 
Model School, by John E. Sheridan, Esq., Head Inspector of 
National Schools. 

Gentlemen, — I havo the honour to submit, for tho information of the 
Commissioners, this my fourth Annual Report upon the working of the 
Clonmel District Model School. 



Table I. — Shows the Amount and Character of the Attendance, the Total 
Amount of School Dees received, and tho value of School Requisites 
sold to the Pupils at Reduced Ratos, during the years ISGO and 1S61. 



For Yoat ondod 


Depart- 

ment 


AvoraRO 
Numbor 
on Holla. 


Avorago 

Daily 

Attondanco 


Por’oentago. 


Amount of 
Sohool Fees ' 
rocoivod. 


Vain® of 
School 
EcquisilC5 
sold. 












£ 3. d.\ 


£ i. 


( 


Boys, . 


Ill 


87 


78 


45 2 lU 


12 7 1 


31st December, 1860,-< 


Girls, , 


108 


80 


74 


,86 6 3 




int'anta, . 


68 


49 


72 


15 13 10 






Total, . : 


287 


216 


76 


97 3 0^ 


IB 19 11 


r 


Boys, . 


54 


73 


78 


41 n 11 


in 1 
6 1 
1 7 9! 


31st December, 1861, 


Girls, . 


109 


79 


72 


1 38 6 11 


Infants, . 


57 


39 


68 


14 7 3 




Total, . 


260 


191 


73 


S4 e J 


17 11 •! 
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Trom this table it will be seen that, while the glrV school continues to 
maintain its ground against the formidable opposition with which the 
entire establishment has had to contend for some years past, there has been 
a falling off in 1S61, as compared with 1860, of 17 in the average number 
on the rolls of the boys’ school, and of 11 in the average number on the 
rolls of the infant school ; and of 14 and 10 in the respective average daily- 
attendances of the same departments. 

There was also a trilling decrease in the amount of school fees and the 
value of school requisites sold to the pupils, in the boys’ and infants’ 
schools. 



Table II Shows the Literary Classification of tlie^ Total Hnmber of 

Pupils whose Names appeared on the Rolls in 1861. 









Total Number of Pupils 












anncarini; on Rolls 








Number of 
Pupils 


Additional 

Pupils 

admitted 


durfng the Year, and 
; classified according to — 


that left the 
School, 


Number 

remaining 


D 11 


1. 

Their lowest 
1 nrofieicnOT 




and did not 


on RoUs 


Class. 


opening of 


during the 
Year. 


TbeirAf^S«r 

proficiency 


return 
1 during the 
1 Year. 


Year. 








1 duriuR 


during 




1 






the Year. 


the Year. 






Boi's:— 
First Class, 


12 


fl 

20 


9 

32 


3 

23 


1 

16 


2 

7 


Sequel Class, 


35 

41 


13 

7 


48 

48 


49 

37 


16 


21 

14 

10 


Fourth Class, 
Fifth Class, 


7 

9 


1 

1 


8 

10 


20 


10 


Total, . 


104 ' 


51 


155 


155 


70 


85 


Gmis: — 














First Class, 
Second Class, 
Sequel Class, 


15 

33 

31 , 


18 

25 

16 


S3 

58 

47 


26 

50 

55 


17 

24 

22 

6 

9 


9 

26 

S3 

12 

11 


Fourth Class, 

Fifth Class, . ' 


12 1 


2 

2 


17 

14 


20 


Total, . 


106 


63 


169 j 


169 


78 


91 


iNFiNTS : — 
First Class, 
Second Class, 


35 

13 


48 

1 


83 

14 


62 

.31 

10 


46 

18 

6 


16 

13 


Sequel Class, 


6 


- 






Total, . 


54 


49 


103 


103 


70 


33 



Of the 70 pupils who left the infant department during the year, six 
entered the hoys’ school, and nine the girls’ school, and are r^koiied 
among the “admissions” to each of these departments m the above table. 
Makmgallowanoeforthese.it appears that the total number of pupi s 
whose mames appeared upon the roUs of *e Oonmel Diet ict Model 
School, in 1861, was 412, viz., 200 boys and 212 girls, being less by 95 
than the corresponding number for 1860. 



[Table III. 
H 

veil. I. 



AppendixC. 

I. Reports 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

C7onm</. 
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Appendix to Twmty-eighth Report of Commissioners 

Table HI. — Shows the Number of Promotions from Glass to 
took j)laco ill tlio course of the year 1861. 



[ 1861 . 



Class that 



From First to Second Class, 

,, Second to Sequel Class, 

„ Sequel to Third Class, 

„ Third to Fourth Class, 

„ Fourth to Fifth Class, . 1 


Boys. 

6 

15 

14 

25 

10 


Olria, 

7 

15 

7 

G 


Infants. 

21 

4 


Totals, 


70 


35 


25 


Per-ceutago of promotions to average 
daily attondance, 

Corresponding por-centages for 1»G0, 


95-9 

llS-1 


44-3 

68-7 


64-1 

36-7 



fhe fiad the number of promotionsin 

the girls school m 1861 so much loss than in 1860, and indeed so very 
infeiior to what it ought to he. In a well-taught boys’ or girls’ sehod 

the f f™™ 1° a y®i- sLuld at least eqj 

the aveia^e daily attendance for the same period. This is far from beior- 

'f “ 1 rate of 

piogiess could not reasonably be expected, because the pupils there are 
so^young that their advancement from class to class must and ought to be 



Table IV.- 



-Siiows the Contosimal Proportion of the “Actual” to the 
lossihle Attendance of each Class in 1861. 



First Class, . 

Socond Class, 

Suejuol Class, 

Third Class, 

Fourth Class, 

Fifth Class, . 

Entire School, 

Cormpouding per-centagos for 



From this table which furnishes the most correct measure of the regu- 
larity of the pupils attomlaiice, it may ho seen that, while in the boys' 
school the attendance was quite as regular in 1861 ,as it had been in 1860, 
m the girls and infants schools it was somewhat more regular. 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


»«•« 


_ 


69’G 


0.T9 


G7-9 


79-7 


74’C 


73-2 


80-4 


»5-4 


76-2 




7H-9 


79-7 




»2*3 


87-6 


- 


80-1 


tT 


75-7 


80’G 


75-8 


74-7 



Taem T — Shows the Average “ Possible” and “ Actual” Attendances of 
each Pupil m each Division of the School in 1861. 



OlRl-3. InPA-VTS. 



In Junior Division, 

In. Middle Division, . 
In Senior Division, 


Possiblo. 

112-9 

177-8 

193-7 


Actual. 

94-8 

135 

159-7 


1 

Possible, 

97*4 

145-8 

187-7 


Actual. 

65-4 

105-7 

149-5 


Possible. 

121 

184 


Actual. 

. 94-9 
14B 


Entire School, 


177-5 


142-2 


164-2 


12^ 


143-5 


iS 


Correspondingper-cen* 
tages in 1860, 


140 


112-9 


162-5 


123-3 


132 


98-6 



[Table W. 
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Ti-BtB VI. — Shows the Classification according to Rates of Payment of the 
Total Number of Pupils whose Names appeared upon the Rolls in 1861. 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infanta. 


Total. 


At Is. Id. per q^uartcr, 


88 


84 


83 


255 


„ 2s. 6d. „ 


43 


65 


17 


125 


„ 5s. Od. ,, 


24 


20 


3 


47 


Total, 


155 


169 


103 


427 



The total amount received in school fees in 1861 was, as stated in Table 
L, 6s. \d., which was less by X2 16s. than the amount received 
in 1860. The average payment made by each pupil in 1861 was 4s. Q^d. 
The corresponding average in I860 was 3s. lOrf. 

Table VII. — Shows the Classification of the same Pupils according to Age. 



Under 5 years, 
fi years, 

6 „ 

7 „ 



9 ,, 

10 „ 

n „ 



13 

14 

15 



and above. 



Boys, 


Girls. 


Infanta. 


Total. 




_ 


23 


23'! 


- 


_ 


19 


19 


_ 


2 


22 


24 


9 


4 


19 


32, 


10 


7 


14 


311 


23 


11 


5 


39 


20 


21 


1 


61 


21 


24 


_ 


45, 


16 


36 


_ 




15 


21 


_ 


36 


9 


27 


_ 


36 1 


23 


16 


- 


39J 



Average age, 

Corresponding averages for 1860, 



11*6 12-3 6*1 10-5 

11*5 12'1 6 10-4 



Table VIII. — Shows 



the Classification of the same Pupils according to 
Religious Denomination. 



Roman Catbolic, 
Established Church, . 
Presbyterian, 

Others, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


For cent. 


84 


114 


65 


263 


61-6 


58 


39 


25 


122 1 




9 


11 


5 


25}. 


38-4 


4 


5 


8 


17j 





The relative proportions of the Catholic and Protestant pupils of this 
Model School in 1861 were respectively about 62 and 38 per cent. The 
corresponding per-contages in I860 were 67 aud 33. 

The annual examination of the pupils was commenced by the District 
Inspector on the 2nd December, 1861, and by me on the 9th, and was 
concluded on the 13th. Out of 238 pupils whose names were on the rolls 
at the time, 195 were present during the examination. We examined 
every one of these in every branch prescribed in their respective pro- 
pamnies, and I have now to report that the answering in the boys’ and 
infants’ departments was in no respect inferior to that of previous years, 
and that the answering in the girls’ school was very much superior. 

Table IX. — Shows the Number on Rolls of each Class, the Number Pre- 
sent and Examined, and the Number that obtained Premiums. 



VOL. I, 



[Table IX. 

H 2 



AppendixO. 

I. Reporta 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Clonnel, 
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Appendix C. 



Table IX. 



I. Reports 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Clonmel. 





1 




Classes. 








First. 


Serand. 


Sequel 


-d 

■a 


1 

£ 


Fifth. 


1 

h 


Boys’ School. : 

Oa RoUs, ..... 


3 


1.5 


29 


13 


14 


10 


84 


Present and E.’camined, 


3 


12 


23 


13 


10 


8 




Obtained Premiums, . 


' “ 


5 


9 


G 


2 


4 


26 


GniLs’ School. 
















On Rolls, ..... 


_ 


13 


31 


29 


11 


9 


93 


Present and Examined, 


_ 


9 


30 


28 


10 


9 




Obtained Premiums, . 


- 


3 


12 


11 


6 


S 


37 


Infants’ School. 
















On Rolls, ..... 


2.0 


17 


.5 


_ 


_ 


_ 


51 


Present and Examined, 


19 


IG 


5 


_ 


_ 


_ 


40 


Obtained Premiums, . 


4 


7 


3 


“ 






14 



It may bo seen from this tabic that premiums were awarded in the 
boys’ school to about 3S per cent, of tho number examined, in the girls' 
school to 43 por cent., and in tho infant school to 35 per cent. On the 
whole, the number of premiums awarded was to the total number on rolls 
as one to three, and to tlio total number examined as two to five. 

Tho public examination and distribution of premiums took place on the 
13th December, 18G1. Several classes from each of the three departments 
were examined in a variety of subjects in tho girls’ large school-room, which 
was filled by as respectable and numerous au assemblage of visitors as I 
had ever seen on any previous occasion in this Model School. The classes 
examined acquitted themselves very creditably, and the audieuce seemed 
much pleased with tho proficiency they exhibited. The singing class was 
particularly attractive. Tho pupils had been but a short time under the 
instruction of Mr. James Wimhington, tho newly appointed teacher of 
vocal music in the Clonmel, Kilkenny, and Waterford Model Schools, and 
yet they Imd made such progress under liis excellent system of teaching, 
that they were able to sing several very beautiful .songs, and some very dif- 
ficult choruses, in a style that surprised and gratified tho audience very 
much. At the close of tho proceedings, seventy-seven premiums, of the 
^isS^regate value of £12 5s., were distributed amongst the most deserving 
pupils. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

John E. Sheridan, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 



Bu»- No. 12. — ^Annual Report for 1861, upon the Dunmanwa"? Dis- 
morjitua^. IRICX MoDEL ScHOOL, hy JOHN E. ShERIDAN, Esq., Head 111' 
spector of National Schools. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of the 
Commissioners this my Eourth Annual Report upon the working of the 
Dumnanway District Model School. 

It is not my intention to say much on the present occasion about thw 
Model School, because throughout the entire year it was in a most anom- 
alous state — a state than which nothing could be conceived more ohstrn^ 
tive of progress — owing to the fact that the contractor who was charged. 
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with the execution of the additions aud alterations, adverted to mmy 

last report, having got possession of the school-rooms in the early part j 

of the year, on the understanding that they should be ready for the re- on District 

ception of pupils in August, kept them in the hands of his workmen until 

after the close of the year, leaving us no alternative but either to suspend Schools. 

the schools for several months, or to carry them on as best we could in 

the farm-buildiugs, aud other eq^ually unsuitable parts of the premises. As ^^nman- 
1 considered it most unadvisable to suspend the schools for any length of 
time, the latter alteraative was chosen; but tbe consequence was that 
throughout the entire winter — the severest we have been visited with for 
many years — both the teachers and the pupils were subjected to an 
amount of discomfort aud hardship, which nothing but remarkable zeal on 
the part of the former, and an insatiable thirst for learning on the part of 
the latter, could have induced them to submit to. I do not think I could 
state any thing more creditable to both, than that throughout that dreary 
winter the schools were not suspended for, I believe, a single day; and 
that tbe teachers and pupils, both male and female, attended with a punc- 
tuality and regularity quite astonishing. 

The two new school-rooms, and the class-rooms connected with each, 
are now completed and in use. They are beautiful rooms, nicely and most 
conveniently fitted up, and are capable of accommodating a very large 
attendance ; but at the date at which I am writing (April, 1862), the pre- 
paratory school-room is not yet fit for the reception of pupils. 

The following are the only statistics which I consider it fair to set forth 
in my present report. 

(a.) Tbe total number of pupils whose names appeared upon the rolls 
in 1861, was 250 in the hoys’ school, and 255 in the girls* school ; 
total, 505. 

(^ 1 .) The average number on the rolls for the year 1861, was 191 in the 
boys’ school, and 174 in the girls’ school ; total, 365. The average daily 
attendance was 137 boys, and 139 girls; total, 276. The centesimal 
proportion of the average daily attendance to the average number on the 
rolls, was 71*7 in the hoys’ school, and 79*7 in the girls’ school. 

(c.) The total amount of school-fees received in 1861 was j£53 18s. lOcf. 
in the boys’ school, and £50 Is. in the girls’ school. 

(d.) The total number of school days in 1861, was 259. The average 
number of days on which the school was open to each of the pupils, 
whose names appeared upon the rolls in 1861, was 208 in the boys’ school, 
and 189 in the girls’ school. Tbe average number of actual attendances 
made by each pupil, was 145 in the boys’ school, and 14S in the girls*. 

The centesimal proportion of the average actual to the average possible 
attendance, was about 70 in the boys’ school, and 78 in the girls’. 

(e.) The number of promotions from class to class in 1861, was 67 (or 
about 49 per cent, of tbe average daily attendance,) in the boys’ school, 
and 95 (i.e., about 68 per cent, of the daily average attendance,) in the 
girls’ school. 

(/.) The average age of the pupils in the boys’ school, was 11*5 years, 
and of those in the girls’ school, 11‘4 years. 

(y.) Of the 250 boys and 255 girls, whose names appeared upon the 
rolls in 1861, thirty (viz., IS boys and 12 girls) were of the Established 
Church. The rest were Roman Catholics. The relative proportions were 
3’5 and 96’5 in every hundred pupils. The actual number of Protestant 
pupils in I860 was 29. 

The annual examination, of the pupils of this Model School was com- 
menced by Mr. Childs, the Inspector in charge, and myself, on the 9th 
September, 1861, and was not completed until the 20th. It occupied us 
for eleven days. We found 150 boys and 146 girls present, out of 191 
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boys and 170 girls whose names were on the rolls at the time W. 
I. Reports examined every one el them carefully in the subjects inolnded in the 
on District gramme of the Dunmanway Model School; and I feel happy in beinsal t 
Mold ‘’‘f’ ““‘''“‘"S very nnfavourahle cironmetances aader 

Sfiimnia. whicli the sclioole had been comluctcd during the previoua nine or ten 
months, the answering was crcdihiUc to both teachers and pupils The 
maiority of the fourth class pupils in both tlie boys’ and the giVsehoo 
answered fully as well m most subjects as the general run of third clay 
teachers, and in several subjects very much hotter. 

We had no public exam'ination, as tliere was no school-room available 
for the purpose ; but after the conclusion of tho private examination n 
distributed seventy premiums, of the aggregate value of £15, amonsattlic 
most deserving pupils. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J onm Et Sheridan, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 



Schools. 

Dunmaii 

way. 



CohrahiE. No. 13.— 4oint Report Oil tile Coleraine District Model 
School, by James Patten, Psq., ll.h., Head Inspector, and 
Thomas MTlroy, Esc[., District Inspector. 

April, 1862. 

Gentlemen, — We have the honour to submit, fortheinformatiouofthe 
Comraissioncra of National Education, tlie following Report on the Coleraine 
District Model School for the year 18G1. 

Tho attendance, as may be seen from the accompanying table, is steadily 
on the increase in the boys’ and girls’ schools. In the infant school 
there is a slight decrease, but it is so small as not to call for any remark. 



Table I. — Average Number of Pupils on Rolls, and present, during the past 
four years. 



Average number on rolls for the 12 months ended 
December, ....... 



Average daily attendance for 12 months ended 
December, 



Table II.- 



„ , fl859f 

Number paying 5s. per quarter, . . 18C0, 



„ ri859, 

Number paying 2s. M. per quarter, . -1 1860, 
tl861, 
fl859, 
. i I860, 
tl8G2, 



fi859. 

Number paying Is. Irf. per quarter, . I860. 





Boys. 


Girls. 


loflDtS. 


1858, 


63-7 


72-1 


4S-5 


1859, 


78'4 


65-1 


52-3 


I860, 


94-7 


70-8 


5fl-7 


186I, 


101-5 


94-4 


444 


J858, 


52-3 


57* 


36'4 


1859, 


G7'4 


56-3 


37- 


1860, 


77-9 


60- 


37'5 

32-7 


1061, 


82-7 


79- 


in last week of 
), 1860, 1861. 


the years ended 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


ToUL 


SO 


18 


13 


61 


42 


36 


I 


79 


36 


48 


3 


87 


35 


34 


21 


90 


37 


34 


27 


93 


43 


34 


21 


98 


16 


8 


21 


45 


20 


14 


24 


58 


13 


16 


16 


45 



As regards the amount of fees received, there is also a very considerable 
increase. During the past year the amount received was £141 16a. IH-j 
being an increase on that of last year of £24 14s. di d. No better evidence 
could be given of the success of the school. 
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Table III. Amount of School Fees received during the years 1859, 1860, 

and 1861. 



Boys. 

£ 5 . d, 

AmountofScboolfeesre-J 5^ g 5I 

■ • -\l86ll 62 11 4 



Girls. 

£ s. d. 
33 17 10 
42 8 8i 
61 15 6 



Infants. 

£ s. d. 
20 1 4 
20 4 Bh 
17 10 r 



Total. 

£ 5. d. 

101 4 S 
117 2 
141 16 11 



The school continues to enjoy the confidence of the public of all deno~ 
ninaiions. It is attended by children of every creed, in the neighbour- 
hood, in fair proportion to the populations of the different denominations. 
The children receive religious instruction under teachers of the communion 
to which they belong, every morning from ten to half-past ten o’clock, 
ami on Fridays from two to three o’clock. This an-angement is satisfac- 
tory to all interested. 



Table IV. — Beligious Denominations of Pupils on Rolls for last week of 
December, 1861. 



Establiblied Church, 
Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, 

Other Denominations, . 



Boys. 


Gills. 


Infants. 


Total 


14 


23 


6 


43 


20 


17 


10 


47 


48 


53 


18 


119 


10 




6 


21 



Table V Ages of Pupils on Rolls, last week of December, 1861. 



Age. 

4 Years, 

5 ,, 

C 

7 „ 

R j. 



10 „ 

11 » 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants 


Age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 




_ 


7 


12 Years, 


15 


16 


- 


_ 


_ 


6 


13 „ 


7 


13 


- 


_ 


_ 


9 


14 „ 


10 


9 


- 


1 




14 


15 „ 


9 


10 


- 


7 


_ 


5 


16 „ 


4 


S 


- 


13 


5 


- 


17 „ 


4 


7 


- 


11 


18 


_ 




— 


— 


— 


11 


17 


- 


Average Age, . 


11-8 


13'4 


6-1 



Table VI. — Classification of Pupils on Rolls, last week of De cember, 1861. 



Subjects. 


Boys. I 


Girls. 


In- 

fants. 


Lesson Books : 

Book I 






16 


„ II., . 


19 


IS 


24 


Sequel, .... 


15 


32 


- 


Book III., . 


16 


n 


- 


„ IV., . 


25 


19 


- 


» V., . . . 


17 


21 


- 


Total, 


92 


98 


40 


Grammar : 








Parts of Speech only, 


.3.1 


15 


12 


Parsing and Syntax, 


58 


83 


- 


Derivations, . 


58 


51 


— 


Composition, . 


42 


51 


- 


"Writing : 






28 


On Slates oal^, 


_ 


>■ 


„ Pa^r, 

From Dictation, . 


92 


98 


12 


78 


83 


- 


Geography : 








Lessons on Maps onl^, . 


- 


- 


40 


From Text Books : 








Local, 


92 


98 


— 


Mathematical and 








Physical, , 


42 


SI 


** 



Arithmetic : 

Tables onlff, . 

Simple Rules, 
Corapounci Rules, . 
Proportion, . 

Pi-actice, Interest, &o.; 
Mental, 

Extra Branches 5 
British Poets, 
Mensuration, 

Geometry, . 

Algebra, 

Reasoning, . 

Music, . 

Drawing, 

Physical and Applied 
Science, 



Branches for Females : 
Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Notthig, 

Embrotdeiy, . 
Strawplattmg, 
Cutting ont, . 



Boys. 


Girls. 


19 


IS 


15 


32 


16 


ii 


42 


40 


58 


51 


92 


98 


42 


- 


42 


_ 


42 


- 


42 




92 


98 


92 


51 


42 


” 


[- 


98 



AppendixO. 

I, Reports 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 
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App&ndixC. 

I. Reports 
oa District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Coleraint. 



The large number of pupils in the higher classes, in both hoys’ and 
girls depattnients, afford satisfactory evidence of the efficient state of tlie 
schools, particularly when it is taken into account that the proffvamme of 
classiHcation is muck higher than in tho ordinary National Schooh 
Algebra, geometry, and physical science continue to be taught before ami 
after the ordinary school hours ; more time is thus afforded for the more 
useful and more essential branches of education. 



Table VII, — Teachers, &c., in Establishment at the close of 1861. 



Numos of Teachers, Assistants, 
Fupil-ToAohors, and 
MonitrcHscs. 


Position in 
tiio 

School. 


Age. 


Hcligion. 


Date of Ap- 
pointment to 
this Scliovl. 


Boys’ School. 

Joha Johnston, . 

James Feehan, 

Richard Scholes, 

Hemy Magowau, 

James Gage, . . . . 

George Adams, 

John Johnston, . . 

Robert Moore, 

Siimuel Givon, 

James A. MuHcn, . 

Girls’ School. 

JIary L. Caldwoll, . 

Rosanna M'Loughliu, 

Mary J. Hanson, . . , 

Mary A. Jenkins, . 

Eliza Weir, , . . . 

Martha Irwin, . , 

Margaret M. Johnston, . 

Janu Robinson, 

Mary M'Atamney, . 

Eliza A. Kerr, 

Mary Lynd, .... 
Annie Kerr, .... 

Infants’ School. 
Catherine M'Connac, 


Principal, 

1st Assistant, . 
‘2nd Assistant, . 
Pupil-Teacher, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Principal, 

Assistant, 

Workmistress, 

Monitress, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Principal, 


47 

22 

10 

19 

19 

17 

17 

19 

IG 

19 

2.5 

19 
2G 
IG 
Hi 

20 
19 

14 

15 
IG 
15 
IG 

2C 


Presbyterian, . 
Roman Catholic, 
Established Church, . 
Roman Catholic, 
Preshyterian, . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, . , 

Ditto, 

Presbyterian, . 
Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, . 

Established Church, . 
Preshyterian, . . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Established Church, . 
Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, . 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Roman Catholic, 


4/.'i0 

3/61 

10/61 

9/59 

10/60 

10/60 

10/60 

9/61 

9/61 

12/61 

2/60 

10/61 

6/52 

2/60 

10/60 

2/61 

2/61 

5/61 

5/61 

7/61 

10/61 

10/61 

2/60 



In March last, Mr. Charles Morris, assistant in the boys* school, waa 
called to Dublin for special training in Navigation, previous to his appoint- 
ment to the Derry Model School. He was replaced by Mr. Feehan, for- 
merly assistant in this establishment, and latterly in Ballymena Model 
School. This appointment is an excellent one, as Mr. Feehan is highly 
^pable of conducting the singing and physical classes, taught by Mr. 
Morris with such success. 

An additional assistant being required in the boys’ school, Mr. F. 
Scholes, a pupil-teacher in Belfast Model School, was appointed. As for 
as we are capable of judging from the short time that has elapsed since 
his appointment, we are of opinion that Mr. Scholes will prove a most use- 
ful and efficient teacher. 

In the girls school, Miss MTjoughlin, who has acted for the past four 
years as monitress, was promoted, and most deservedly so, to the office of 
assistant. 

During the year, three pupil-teachers and seven monitresses were ap- 
pointed. 

The following table gives the names and destination of those who left- 
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— 




Time of ! 


Timo 


Names. 


Position. 


Ago. 


Roligion. 


Appoint- 

incut 


of 

Leaving. 


Heuiy Magowan, . 
James Lome, 
William Turner, . 
Thomas Nichol, 
Mark O’Kane, 
Isabella Martin, - 


Pupil-Teacher, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Monitress, 


19 

17.J 

23 

18 

17 

19 


R.C., 

R.C., 

Pres,, 

Pres., 

R.C., 

R.C., 


10/59 

4/60 

5/60 

11/60 

5/61 

3/53 


12/61 

2/61 

2/61 

10/61 

11/61 

2/61 


RosannaM' Lotighlin 


Ditto, 


19 


R.C.. 


9/57 


10/61 


Mary Doherty, 


Ditto, 


16 


R.C., 


10/61 


11/61 



ScstinatiOD. 



Appointed to Special Class. 
Appointed to Coleraine N.S. 
Appointed to Kiltinny N.S. 
Appointed to Harrj-ville N.S. 
Lett from illness. 

Appointed Assistant in Belfast 
jp.M.S. 

Appointed Assistant in Coleraine 

D.M.S. 

Appointed Pupil-Teacher tn Bel- 
fast D.M.S. 



The teachers, during the past year, were mosi; regum - .u 
ance and most careful and assiduous m the discharge of their duties. W e Reports 

have also to report most favonrahly of the regularity and good oondnet of District 

the monitresses and pupil-teachers. ... Model 

The improvements and additions to the school buildings, so long con- gc^ools. 
templated, were not commenced till Deoembett It is hoped, howe™-, 
they will be completed in about four months. Wiese improvements coj 
sist of an addition of twelve feet to each 

rooms, with two small class-rooms to the girls and one to the «om 
Annual Examination .— to the usual public exainmat on, e 
occupied five days in a minute and searching examination of the P"p6sfn 
all the branches taught in the school. The answering poraUy was satis- 
factory, particularly in the more useful and essential branches. 1“ P™- 
mansMp; arithmetic, and writing from dictation, 

improvement. Home lessons continue to receive that attention that them 
importance demands. The answering of the pupils for each % m laba- 
kted, and carefully entered in a book kept for that Satur^ 

days the daily answering in both home and other lessons, “ “ 

judgment-card, which is taken home by child for the 
theVrents. The card is signed, and returned on ^ “S “7; 
Th/carefnl P-P-^fon of home 



The careful preparation oi nome lesbouo, ^ ® , 

industry, perseverance, and order, cannot be too ig y ■ 

FuhlkExamination.--Tho public 1 

nth and 12th September On both oc-ons was aja^g-tfond^ 

ance of the clergy and gentry o the nei indicating the 



interest felt by the people of the district in the progress of edacation, and 

in the success of the National system. pupil-teachers, and 

The examination was flbiefof In- 

monitresses, under the direction of William K'Creedy, Es^, Chiei oi in 

spection, and the Head and District Inspectors. . . 

The following is a programme of each day s examination . 

Fiest Day. 



Class and Subject. 

Junior Boys — Beading and Spelling. 

„ English Grammar. 

Junior Girls — Geography. 

Senior Boys — Reading and Explanation. 

„ Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 

„ Spelling and Derivation. 

Infants — . , 

Senior Girls — egetable Physiology. 

Singing Class— 



Esamineis. 

Mr. Johnston, Head Master. 
Mr. Joimton, Pupil-Teacta. 
Miss Caldwell, Head Mistress. 
Mr. Johnstoa, Head Master. 
Mr. M'Gowaa, Pupil-Teaeher. 
Mr. Feehan, First .Assistant. 
Miss Patman. 

Miss Caldwell. 

Mr. Feehan. 
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I- licjiorts 
on District 
and Miuor 
Model 
ScUooIs. 

Colc7‘aine. 



Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of Commissions, 



Fiusi' DiVi^continucd. 
Class ami SultjucL 

Siagmg CJim— 



[ 1861 , 



Exaioinera. 



Si2C0fijj Day. 



Mr. Feobaa. 
Mr. Foelian. 



Mr. Niohol, P™)l.Te„h„, 
{JF- Head Master 

mIS 

■Miss P.T,tmau. 

Mr. Feeljan. 



Junior Boys— Local Geography. 

-r . •’ Aritlitiictic. 

Junior Girls—JCuglisli (-Irammnv. 

rnfanta— Dictiitiou 

Singing Class — 

Pliysicivl Scionco—Hoat, Stoam THliLri,,/. pi, / , 

Somor {.Tirls— Aritlmiotu* Tiiooiv 

» Miitlienmtieal (Toogn^jliy. '' Monitress. 

_ . j. Local (fengmriliv ^ Caklwcll. 

Sh^Sg oE 7 - Mo-».ruiioa, KSof 

Mr. Fediau. 

«16 (Ufforent doiiartincr^ thaUbc'* p'^blic ‘’id “h^rar'* «' 

questions lycic clear, coiicieo, au.l .systoiSic ^ 

were in goncml prompt ami acouritr^ml o ^ ^he pupils 

tion to the ;iuclicnco. * ^ ' ‘Appeared to give liiuch satisiac- 

-4! Sf ;sS; j- 

sure I express the mind of ovo 'rone “'“‘'"S' He s.dd_'‘I am 

afoelingof dcei) gratitude for -ili w un when I say that we experience 
and heiu- such In otmhuitif if ■ Nobody coulLued 

their country and tlioir kind 4ml !1 ,Tt j or any Jove /or 

cation is being imparted to the ch!1 1 HiankfuUhatsncbanedn- 

aay that therf aro^omo imesentth Pucsont generation. Idare 

of matters existed in this couiitrv y ^ "'I'uu a different state 

a scene as we have witnos.so<l could Tf ‘I'u < 3 uy when Buch 

whenneitherthehio'hercl'isanfr 1 1*“" seen in .ill Ireland- 

out as many youn<°neor>Io wifi ° ®'””^'thoiuidd!Gnorlower,couldtiJrfl 
seen has been acquired bv (Tia ^ ii^ount of knowledge as we iiave 

tiling that ama“ef me mni u‘”l'i ! ^ “I 

be communicated bv the tenci /J*. amount of knowledge can 

throughout Ireland to snd ' this and other similar oatablishments 

permitted to roSn at sclu o^^^ period they are 

is short, and therefore I f™l c ' ^ that tlio time of a child at school 
uient, that so mucT L„d ““ “y 

sound, excellent litemture— efn of Hterature- 

“ I feel for myself and cv communicated to these young people, 
teachers in thi/phme for thn^T- "F F” “f gratitude to the 

their duties ■ and I onlv •»’ i *P'F^ attention which they have given to 
cient repre enS vi wir“’‘ “’?* the system, of which they are theaili- 
rvorkedk this cou^ taken up, .and more extensively 

heep people divided on flio nn !■' ^Jsh that the differences that 

and that tL syJem wW ‘’j ®<l““tiou were dissipated, 

really become SfoL itw !?e1o 

ferriug on this iowuTnfneifhhtitnj Si& 
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At tie close of the proceedings, the premiums awarded to the successful 
pupils were '^uted ^ to s^rby children, and the large LfeS 

° _ Schools. 

We remain. Gentlemen, your obedient serrants, 



James Pattes, Head Inspector. 
TiKiMAs M'Ileoy. District Inspector. 



Coleraine. 



The Secretaries, Education OfO.ce, 
Dublin. 



No 14.— Joint Report on the Ballymena District Model 
School, by James Patten, esq., ll.d., Head Inspectoi, and 
James Gillio, esq., District Inspector. 

Gentlemek,— We have the honour to submit our Report for the year 
1861 on the Ballymena District Model School. 

The only Aaulm in the teaching .staff during the year was caused by 
the romovS ortire assistant maste?, Mr. Photo, whose place was tempo- 
rarily filled until the close of the year by Ip. Morns. 

The attendance in the boys’ and girls’ scbools is smallei than last year, 
chiefly owing to the distress occasioned amongst the manufacturing popn- 
Uto by th? American war, whilst the attendance of infants has consid- 
erably increased. 

Table I.— Attendance for year 1861. 



Bovs. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


947 


G8-6 


49 


76-4 


51-6 


37-5 


80-6 


75-3 


79 



ATera»e number Oil rolls for twelve mouths, . • 

Aversffe number iu d.aily attcndaBce for twelve . 

Ceutesimal proportion of uombev in attendance to number on 

Table H.— Showing the Numbers on Rolls at the seyera,! Bates of Pay- 
ment in the last week of December, 1861 . 

Boys. Girls. Infants. 

20 6 - 

32 26 13 

23 29 34 



Number on rolls at 6s. per q^narter, 
2s. Qd. „ 

. Is. Id. » 



Total, 



75 



61 



47 



Table III.-Showing the Amount of School-fees received, and Beqnisitea 
Sold, during year Ibbl .— 



Amount of Fees, . 

Amount of Requisites sold, 



Boys. 

£ s. d. 
47 17 6.i 
12 5 0.1 



Girls. 

£ s. d. 
25 9 2 

4 U 2i 



Infants 
£ S. 

12 3 
1 3 



Total 



[Table IV. 
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Ballymena. 



Number on rolls, first -week of 18C1, 



C Males, 
.< Female 
(.Ini'uiits, 

Admitted during the year, for the flrst time, / Pennies 
(.Infants, 

Struck off during the year, not roekoning f 
the same child twice . “sbemales 

’ * ' ’ ’ (infants, 

Promoted during the year, . . ./Slfos 

(infants, 

Number on rolls, Inst week of 1861, . . / Pemaies 

(infants, 



Classes. 





8 

1 ^ 


Seqnol. j 


^ 2 
. H 


1 


e 1 
S 1 


4 


8 


32 


27 


25 


20 


.5 


8 


32 


17 


34 






13 


4 










8 


10 


.9 


16 


0 


4 


6 


8 


12 


12 




52 


5 


J 


_ 






4 


6 


18 


18 


21 


24 ' 


3 

36 


7 


21 


19 


27 




- 


I 


fl 


28 . 


i? 


12 


— 


— 


3 


4 




_ 


— 


4 


1 




_ 






2 


8 


30 


23 


10 ; 


5 


8 


11 


15 


22 




38 


6 


3 






-1 



Taels V.— Showing the Average Time taken to promote Pupils from a 
lower to a iiigher class ; 





Boys, 


Girls. 


Tnfanti. 


In pSBsing from First Book to Sosond Book, 

tf Second Book to Sequel, . ! 

Sequel to Third Book, . ] 

>• Third Book to Pourtli Book 

t, Fourth Book to Fifth Book, 




Months. 

3 

4 

6-5 

7 

6 


Months. 

14-6 

16 

8 


Uontlis. 
10 
11 ^ 



Table VI._Showing the Average Age of tho Pupils in the several 
Pepartments ; — 

Boys, . a Girls, . n-7 Infants, . 6'S 



Table Tll—Showing the Number of Children on Kolls at the different 
Ages in last week of December, 1861 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 



years of age and under, 
years of age to 6, 
it ft 7, 

>t it 6 , 

»t }} 9, 

” >» io> 

•> » 11, 

» » 12 , 



Boys. Girls. Infanta. 



- 


- 


10 


- 


- 


10 




_ 


13 


5 


4 


14 


11 


S 




10 


4 


_ 


10 


7 


_ 


9 


8 


- 



12 years of ago to 13, 

13 „ „ 14, 

» » 15, 

15 „ „ 16 , 

1 6 and above, 

Total, 



Boys. Girls. Infaoti. 
14 8 -• 

.5 9 - 

6 6 - 

3 4- 

16- 

~75 61 47 



Table VIIL—Showing the Eeligiona Denominations of the Pupils on 
itoils in the last week of December, 1861 

Boys. Girls. Infants. Total. ♦ 

.6 17 10 S3 

.7 3 1 II 

. 58 41 36 135 

• 4 _ - 4 



Established Church, 
Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, 
Dissenters, 
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Table IX. Showing the cause of Eemoval of those who left the 

Establishment during the year 1861 : — 



Appomttd to Notional Schools as Teachers, 
Appointed Monitors, . • • • ’ 

Distance too far in winter^ 

Emigrated, 

Engaged at home, . , * , * 

Gone to free and other schools. 

Gone to classical schools, . 

Gone for a time only, 

Gone to service and trades, 

Left Ballymena neighbourhood, 

History not taught to a sufficient extent. 

Illness, 

Education completed. 

Parent’s death, . • • * ■ 

Removed to male and female departments, 
Cause unknown, . . . • 



Total, . 



Table X.- 



Boys. 

1 

1 

4 
2 

20 

21 

5 
15 

3 

, 6 
. 7 

. 4 



Girls. 

2 



1 

12 

11 

15 

5 

9 



Infants. 
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ApptndizC. 

I, Reports 
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Model 
Schools. 

BallyTHtna4 



2 4 

Tl 77 



-Showing the Literary Classification of the Pupils on Bolls in 
,r ..c IRfil ? — 



Subjects. 


leys. 


Sirls. 


In- 

fanta 








A 

38 




2 


5 


„ 11 ., . 




8 




Seouel, 


B 


11 


3 


Book HI., . 


30 


15 


“ 


„ IV., . 


23 




- 


„ Y., . . . 


10 


“ 




Totals, . 


75 


61 


47 


Scripture Lessons, . 


68 


36 


3 


Sacred Poetry, . 


68 


21 


47 


Grammar : 

Parts of Speech onh/. 


12 


19 


47 


Parsing and Syntax, 


63 


37 


- 


Derivations, . 


63 


22 


— 


Composition, . . 


63 


22 


“ 


Geoffraphy : 




13 


44 


Lessons on Maps onlv, . 


4 










Local, 


38 


19 


3 


Mathematical and Phy* 




22 




sical, . 


33 


" 


Arithmetic : 






44 


Tables only, . , 


2 


5 



Simplo Rules, 
Compound Rules, . 
Practice, Interest, &c.. 
Mental, 



On Slates only, 

„ Paper, 

From Dictation, 



Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Netting, 

Embroidery, 

Crochet, 



Extra Branches ; 
British Poets, 
Geometry, 
Mensuration, 
Algebra, 
Book-keeping, 
Reasoning, . 
Music, 

Drawing, _ • 



Boys. 


Girls. ! 


Id* 

fauta. 


4 


19 


3 


28 


15 


- 


41 


22 


_ 


75 


61 


47 


2 


1 


38 


73 


60 


9 


73 


37 


3 




20 


_ 




6 


- 




6 


- 


_ 


3 


— 


- 


16 


- 


33 


_ 


_ 


83 


_ 


— 


33 


- 


- 


33 


_ 


- 


24 


_ 


— 


10 


_ 


— 




40 


47 


32 


- 


47 


34 







[Table XI. 
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Table XI._Showing the Appointment of Piipil-teaolm.., m •• 
for the year 18C1, and the destination of those who S “ 



Thomas Rainey, . 
Wm. Thomson, , 
JohnM'Cavt, 
Samuel Crooks, . 
Jamoa Porter, . 

OliverM'Laughliii, 
James 'VV. Stuart, 
Wm. M'Lenion, 
Edward M'Gutry, 
Robert Brown, . 
Hemr M'DowoIl, 
Jas. Si'Williams, 
Thomas Logan, . 
Mary M'Coimell, 
Mary Gray, 
Margaret Shearer, 
Mar^.M'Clintock 
Mary Nicholl, • . 



Ptipil-Teacher, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Paid Monitor, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 



Ago.! 



Roligion. 



Pros., 

Pres., 

R.C., 

Diss., 

Diss., 



T)ato of 
Ajipoint- 
mont 



Date 

of 

Learing. 



21 I R.C., 
i7-jl Pres,, 
17i E.O., 



R.C., 
Pros., 
Pros. , 
Pres., 
Pres.,, 
R.C., 
Pres., 
Pres., 
Pres., 
Pros., 



1 /j/eo 

1/1/61 

1/I/Ci 

1/1/61 

i/1/61 

1/3/61 

1/3/Gl 

1/4/61 

l/M/61 

W«1 

/I/6I 

1/4/61 

1/4/61 

1/1/61 

1/7/61 

l/H/61 

1AV7>7 

1/5/57 



Destination. 



21/12/61 

13/7/61 

29/11/61 

1/11/61 



1/.9/61 

1/6/Gl 



Appointea to BalljeregagliN.s, 
Still m the Establishment 
Appointed to Crebilly N. S 
Still in tbe Establishment. ' 
Appointed to Brown-st N 9 
Belfast. ■ ■’ 

Still ill the Establishment 
Appointed to Aloorfields H. S. 
Still in the Establishment, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Resided to get mai-ried. 
Appointed to Tubbermoro N. S. 



Tho annual public examination w.as iioid on the 20th December and 
JnSa rofflfmtt eincetheopenhgof 

S™” divTliL’’/''°f «I>0"ed with tiie oxaminiition of tiie middle and junior 
Schools, a of the male and femalo dopartmonte, in epellin^ geomSy 

-5L. SSS-ZdSi:-;' “S "rr. “ 

Head H «^=‘"’>>>od by Mre. Campbell, 

Ilead Mistress ef tho department, and ac<iiiitted themselves most credit! 

Brown oxamiiiod— the junior classes ly Miss 

tesr-un I t“‘o senior by Mrs, Hopkins, Head Mis- 

the worf of gnyo oyidenco of tlio skill and zeal brought to 

executed i.v f l toacliore. Spociinens of needlework 

weret?,nnrf were displayed in tl.o draiving olass-room, and 

tliesn comoot wtl‘ much lutorest by tbo ladies present. Tho .approyal of 

In Jed® 0 '’^“?/““'!'’'’“,^ M’’- Head Master, fol- 

TiTTflino* fr n ^ lesuU 'was iiiost gratifying. Tlieir proficiency in reading, 
bfd f '’S“P.'‘y> “<1 arithmetic, showed that tire teachers- chief atten- 
arwerh,! „f tl all-important branches; and the superior 

andiericc'’ml ®ame pupils in logic and history seemed to surprise the 
nlaved i,! tim appeared to think that tlio great profloicnoy dis- 

result of on “‘afamental brandies of primary education had been the 
be snared f 1 trouble on the teachers’ part that none could 

be spared for a subject so unfamiliar and difficult as logic. 

which feature of the day’s proceedings was the singing, 

Morris Mi- cr ™P®ta® f™™ the appointment of the assistant, Mr. 

folZ nwnicc. presided at the harmonium, and the 

loiiowing pieces were given with great effect ; 
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Selection (Bellini), 
Song and Chorus, 
Scotch Air, . 

Irish Melody, 

Duet and Cborus, . 
Trio, . 

Song and Chorus, . 



Part I. 

Druids’ Cborus from Norma. 

The Hazel Dell. 

March of the Cameron Men. 

dear to me the hour. 

Boys carry me ’long. 

Prom Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 

Hurrah for Education (a Christmas Carol.) 

Part II. 



12T 



AppendixC. 

I. Reports 
on District 
and Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Ballymena, 



National Chorus, . 
Song and Chorus, 
Irish Melody, 
Quartette, 

Duet and Chorus, 
Selection (Donizetti), 
Finale, . 



Kule Britannia. 

Pare\rell to Old Tennessee. 

Dear Harp of my Country. 

God moves in a mysterious vay. 
Hard Times, come again no more. 
“Rataplan” and “ Ciascun lo dice.” 
National Anthem. 



The words of the Christmas Carol were composed by Mr. Given, who is 
always prepared with some moromu of the kipd for these occasions, the 
performance of the singing class was a great success, and drew forth 
repeated marks of approbation from the visitors. , ■ c 

The science class was examined by Mr. Morris, and the answering of 
the pupils was highly satisfactory. The process of copying by litho- 
grapliy was illustrated, and the pupils’ description of the Weac/iwiy process, 
an ^propriate subject for examination in a county Antrim school, 
seemed to excite the interest of the audience in a great degree. ^ 

The attendance of yisitor. 9 , comprising clergymen of all denominations, 
was unusually large, and the number of ladies particularly so, considering 
the lateness of the season. j. .-i. + 

Mrs. Wardlaw, Craigbelly House, kindly consented to distribute the 
premiums ; the boys obtaining thirty-nine, and the girls thirty-lour, while 
the infants were regaled with oranges and sweetmeats. a, . * 

It is to be regretted that the aohool-rooms do not afiord sufiicient 
accommodation for the large number of visitors, which a pu ic examina 
tion is sure to attract. On the present occasion, although the folding-doors 
between the school-room and the new science class-room were rown 
open, numbers were unable to gain access to the school-room, an e pas 
sages leading to it were thronged with visitors waiting for an opportunity 
to press forward. The want of an office for the Inspectors is much felt, 
too, in this Model School, as at present we are obliged to make use ot the 
resident master’s private apartment for the transaction ot business. 

We have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

James Patten, Head Inspector. 
James Gilho, District Inspector. 



The Secretaries, Education Office. 



No. 15.— Joint Report on the Caebiokpeegcs Minor Model 
School, by James Patten, Esq., ll.d., t.o.d., Head Inspectoi, 
and Robert Nesbitt, Esq., District Inspector. 

April 30, 1862. 

Gentlemen, — ^We have the honour to ™ 

condition and progress of the Carriokfergus Model School, ftomits opening 
in March, up to the 31st of December, 1861. n,- 

Site and Boundaries of the Model Immediate y adjoimng the 

town of Carriokfergus, in the Belfast direction, on the banks of Carriokfer- 



Cari-ick- 

fergus. 
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fergus. 



' ' [1861. 

Appn^a. ps stands tliis commodious Uttio Model School 

I. Keports bounded by the waters of the lake, its frontage enclosed 

on District surmounted by palisadinn, a larire ornamontnl mto ’ , by it low wall 

— a:&4t™o '“"s — 'i £ 

It consists of three largo school-rooms for males, females and 
with adjoining class-rooms, cap and bonnet rooms, and aspecikyfiM u ’ 

The stT/r ^ ^^^dencefor the principal Lcher attaj 

The fitafl of teachers consists of three principals— master, mistress fm 
gills, and mistresa for infants, with two male assistants, two female assist 
ants, and eleven monitors. 

The school opened for the reception of pupils on the 1st ofMkroli ISBl 
undeYather unfavourable circumstances ; but most of the opposition then 
offmed has faded away, and a kind of friendly feeling has Lw sprung 

Ivemg™“rrXf»^ encouraging. 



March, 

April, . 

May, . 

Juno, . 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

Novomher, 

December, 



Boys. 

54-6 
69 '2 
«o'0 
B8-2 
«2*1 
«5-B 
89-8 
88v^ 
87-7 
89-U 



Girls. 
22- 1 
34-2 
457 
527 
50-0 

55-3 
60-1 
60-0 
60-5 
64-0 



Infasts. 

16-4 
3H 
47-4 
5.5-S 
54 0 

56-3 
627 
63-0 
647 
650 



The children on the rolls are classed as follows 



Subjects. 



Lesson Boolcs : 
Book I., 

» II., 
Sequel, 

Book III,, 

» IV., 
V., 

Total, 



Scripture Lessons, 
Sacred Poetry, . 

Grammar : 

Parts of Speech onlg, 
Parsing and Syntax, 
Derivations, 
Composition, 

Geography : 

Lessons on Maps o«/y, 
From Text Books : 
Local, 

Mathematical and 
Physical, 

Arithmetic : 

Tables onli/, 

Simple Rules, , 



Boys. Girls, liifts. 



Arithmetic — continued. 
Compound Rules, . 
Proportion, . 

Practice, Interest, &c.. 
Mental, 

Writing ; 

On Slates onig, 

„ Paper, . 

From Dictation, . 

Branches for Females : 
Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Netting, . 
lilmbroidery. 

Cutting out. 

Extra branches ; 

British Poets, 
Mensuration, 

Geometry, . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 
Trigonometry, 
Navigation, . 

Music, . 

Drawing, 

Physical and applied 
Science, . 



Boys.j Girls. Infu. 



6 54 

57 4 

57 - 
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Religious denomination of the pupils : — Established Church, 42 ; Eoman 
Catholics, 12 ; Presbyterians, 109 ; others, 40; total on rolls, 203. j, Rsp„,t, 

on District 



Names of Teachers, Assistants, 
Pupil-Teachers, and 
Paid Monitors. 


Position in 
the 

School. 


Ago. 


Boligioo. 


Date of Ap- 
pointment to 
this Sohool. 


Bovs' School. 






Presbyterian, , 


i/2/ei 




Principal, 






Assistant, 


22 


Roman Catholic. 


1/3/61 




S. Monitor, 


17 


Presbyterian, . 


1/4/bl 




Do., 


17 


Ditto, 


1/4/61 




Do.. 


16 


Unitaciau, 


1/4/Sl 




Do., 


16 


Roman Catholic, 


1/10/61 


Robert Laverty, 


Do.. 


14 


Established Church, . 


1/10/61 










1/2/61 




Principal, 


22 


Established Church, . 




Assistant, 


17 


Presbyterian, . . 


1/3/61 




S. MonitrcBS, . 


Id 


Ditto, 


l/S/61 




Do.. 


15 


Unitarian, 


1/8/61 


Eliza Dickey, .... 
Maggie Bryson, 


Do., 


17 


Romau Catholic, 




Do., 


15 


Presbyterian, . 


1/8/6J 


I.VFANTS’ School. 








1/-2/61 


Kate J. O’CoBnell, , 


Principal, 




Roman Catholic, 




Assistant, 




Unitarian, 


1/8/61 




S. Moiiitress, . 


U 


Presbyterian. . 




Martha Blacklmrne, 


Do., 


14 


Established Church, . 


1/8/61 



Carrick- 

fergut. 





Bora. 


Girls. Infanta. 


Total. 


ecember, 


74*4 


56- 


53'2 


183-6 


82 


63 


58 


203 






- 


1 


1 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infanta. 


Total. 




24 


30 


14 


68 




37 


28 


28 


93 




21 


5 


17 


43 




82 


63 


59 


204 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Infanta. 


Total, 




75 


56 


54 


185 




73 


56 


53 


182 




76 


57 


52 


185 




74 


56 


54 


181 




74 


55 


53 


182 




74 


52 


51 


177 





No. on the rolls at the end of that week, 

Admissions the following week, to Idth Deceniher, 

bs. Orf. per quarter, 

2s. 6d. 

Os. \d, per week, 

Total on the rolls. 

Daily Attendance for week ended Utli Dec. 

Mondaj', 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, . 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

The children on the rolls on 18th December are dirided according to 
their religious denominations, in each, school respectively, as follows :~ 

Established Church, 

Roman Catholic, . 

Presbyterians, 

Others, 

Total, . 

Though a model school is new to Carrickfergus, the National system 
had previously taken deep root, and flourished with a vigour little known 
beyond the precincts of its city and county ", for, while others were arguing 
and disputing about abstract principles, the people of Carrickfergus were 
trying the system practically, and were able to supply the Model School, 
not only with a class of intelligent pupils, but with a very superior class 
of monitors, even at its opening. ^ j • r 

Great care was taken in supplying the extra fitting, and in the organi- 
zation, to have all arranged with taste, and in accordance with strict 
scientific principles. 

YOL. 1. ^ 



Boys. 


Gbla. 


Infanta. 


Total. 


22 


8 


12 


42 


4 


6 


2 


12 


44 


35 


31 


110 


12 


14 


14 


40 










82 


63 


59 


204 
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AppendiaC. 

I. Roporta 
on District 
Minor 
and Model 
Schools. 

Carrick- 

fergus. 



Belfast, 



A.pjp67idvxi to 7w&uty-&ightli RepOTt of [1861 

Tlio system of National Education was established in this parish of 
Oarrichfergus at a very early stage of tlie Board's existence, and has'eon- 
tinued to work Well up to tho present time, and never was so fully deve- 
loped as iu the last two years. ^ 

This Model School, which tho people seem to look on as specially their 
own institution, serves as a centralized embodiment of the intelligence of a 
large group of National Schools in tho locality. 

We beg to report that teachers, assistants, .and monitors have done their 
duty faithfully ; and we are happy to say that the National system is now 
rapidly gaining tho entire confldenco of the people. 

Wo remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servants 

Jambs Patten, Head Inspector. 

. E- Nesbitt, District Inspector. 

1 he Secretaries, &c., <fcc. 



Ko. 16. — Joint Eeport of James Patten, esq., ll.d.. Head In- 
jector, and William E. Molloy, esq., District Inspector, on the 
Belfast District Model School, for the year 1861. 

Gentlemen,— In aahmitting to theCommiaaionera of National Education 
our Report on the Belfast Ei.strict Model School for the year 1861, we 
are sincerely gratified to ho ahlo to reiterate, even in a stronger degree, 
the assurance given in our last Rop(»rt of tlio complete success of this Insti- 
tution. All its departments continue to bo most efficiently and satisfac- 
tjily conducted; and tho slcill, faithfulness, and zeal displayed by Mr. 
Moore and Miss Heritage, the Principals of the Boys’ and Infants’ Schools, 
merit tho highest encomiums. 

that tho fema-lc department lost its principal teacher, 
Miss Collins, ■^dio died in Novemhor last ; and wo avail ourselves of this 
opportunity of bearing testimony to the ability and devotedness with 
which she discharged the duties of her office. 

A detailed description of the liou.so in its material aspect we consider 
unnecessary, as this has been .sot forth in previous Reports. 

The arrangenionts of the separate religious instruction of the pupils 
have not undergone any alteration during tho year, or, indeed, since the 
establishment of tlio school. They continue to aflbrd tho utmost satis- 
lactiou to the parents of tho pupils, and all parties connected with the 
institution. That the childron’s parents liave entire confideueo in these 
arrangements is evident from the inixod uature of the attendance. By 
reference to Table I., it will bo seen that tho centesimal proportions of 
the pupils of the various denominations on the rolls at the close of the 
2.9 follows : — 22'3 Established Church, 22'9 Roman Catholic, 
42 5 Presbyterian, 12'3 others — tho latter comprehending Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, Baptists, Independents, Jews, 6ig. The per-centayes of the in- 
^ructors, also, were almost in strict accordance with those of the pupils. 
Ut the teachers, 22'2 per cent, were members of the Established Church, 
Catholic, 39*8 Presbyterian, and 12*3 others, 
fable I. shows the number of pupils of the different religious denomi* 
nations on the rolls on the Slat December, 1861 



Established Church, 

Roman Catholic, 

Presbyterian, ... * 

Others, . . . , ' 

Total, 

Per the sake of uniformity, the 



Boys. 


Girlfi. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Perorat 


131 


90 


67 


288 


22-3 


132 


67 


96 


295 


22*9 


240 


188 


131 


549 


42*5 


64 


63 


32 


159 


12*8 


567 


408 


159 


1,291 





numbers in the tables are giren for the 
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last week of tlie year. They bad been previously mucli higher, and have -^ppsndixC. 
since risen to 1,480 on the rolls, with an average daily attendance of 1,171 j R^rts 

pupils. on District 

. Minot 

Table II. exhibits the classification and average ages of the pupils for and Model 
the Iasi week of December, 1861 : — Scho^ 



Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


In- 

fants. 


Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girla. 


In- 

fants. 










Arithmetic— co«fwzaed. 








Book I., . . . 


- 


- 


230 


Simple Rules, 


183 


226 


183 


Book II., 


183 


98 


88 


Compound do., 


142 


102 




Sequel, . . . 


142 


128 


- 


Proportion, . , , 


76 


52 


_ 


Book III., . 


J42 


102 


- 


Practice, Interest, &c., . 


166 


28 


_ 


„ IV., . 


86 


52 


- 


Mental, 


567 


408 


_ 


„ V., . . . 


14 


28 


_ 














— 


— 


"Writing : 








Total, 


56V 


408 


316 


On Slates only. 


_ 




316 


























From bictation, . 


567 


408 


_ 


Scripture Lessons, 


.*56 


30 




















Branches for B'emales : 








Gramm.ar : 








Sewing, 


> 


408 




Parts of Speech only. 


.‘}26 


227 


06 


ILiiittiug, . . . 


- 


408 


- 


Parsinc and Syntax, 


212 


HO 


— 


Cutting-out, 


- 


28 


- 


Iterivations, . 




181 


- 










Composition, 


949 


181 


- 


Extr.a Branches : 
















British Poets, 


100 


80 


_ 


Geography : 








Mensuration, 


100 


_ 


_ 


Lessons on Maps only, . 


G1 


98 


316 


Geometiy, . , 


100 


- 


- 


From Text Books : 








Algebra, . . . 


100 


- 


- 


Local, . . . 


406 


230 


_ 


Bookkeeping, 


100 


- 


_ 


I^Iatbeiiiatical and 








Reasoning, . 


14 


- 


- 


Physical, 


100 


80 


- 


Music, .... 


567 


408 


316 










Drawing, 


567 


408 


316 


Arithmetic : 








Plwsical and Applied 








Tables only, . 


- 


“ 


133 


science, . 


100 


"■ 





Boys. Girls. Infants. 

Average age, ... 11 10*9 5‘7 

Table III. shows the classification according to rates of pajrment of the 
same number of pupils : — 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Per oont. 


At 5s. per quarter, 


118 


80 


14 


212 


16*4 


At 2s. 6£Z. „ 


232 


179 


99 


510 


39-5 


At Is. Id. „ . . 


217 


149 


203 


569 


44*1 


Total, . , 


567 


408 


316 


1,291 





Table IV. shows the average number on rolls, the average daily attend- 
ance, and the centesimal proportion of the latter to the former, for the 
twelve months ending December, 1861 : — 



Average number of pupils on rolls. 
Average number of pupils in attendance, . 
Per centage of daily average attendance to 
average on rolls, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


496-8 


360-6 


295 


439 


282-3 


239-7 


88-3 


78-2 


81-2 



Table V. shows the total amount of school fees received, and the value 
of school requisites sold to the pupils during the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861 t — 



Pees received, 
Reipiisites sold, 



Boys. Girls. Infants. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
232 11 9 160 14 2 97 6 0 

62 17 33 9 0^ 4 13 7 



Total. 

£ 8. d. 
490 12 7 
100 19 11^ 



The Evening Departments of the Model School continue to he efficiently 
conducted. They consist of (I.) a literary school, intended chiefly for 
VOL. I. I 2 
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AppendixC. adults who are engaged in trade or business during the day, and tlioso 
I Re^rts early education had been neglected. The special aim of the 

on District teachors is to adapt the course of instruction to the requirements of the 
several trades and callings of the pupils. Advantage, to a considerable 
Shool^ extent, has been taken of this department; though, as might he expected, 

— 1 the results are not so striking as in the day-school. 

Belfast. (XI.) The Evening Vocal Music Classes are under the direction of Mr. 
Washington. These classes are in a most satisfactory state. Amongst 
the pupils are several of the teachers of ordinary National Schools in and 
about Belfast, the parents of many of the children of the day-school, and 
upwards of 200 young men and women, who are engaged in mercantile 
establishments in the town. 

There is also a successful Drawing Class conducted on two evenings of 
the week by the very efficient teacher of drawing, Mr. Rowland Smeeth. 
This class is not under the direct supervision of the Commissioners ; but 
being taught in the Model School, is attended by several teachers of 
neighbouring National Schools, who are anxious to qualify themselves to 
give instruction in elementary drawing to their pupils. 

The Navigation Department is under Mr. Georgo Doran, whose scien- 
tific attainments are of a high ordor, and whose ability to give special 
professional instruction is attested by tlio fact of his holding a first-class 
certificate of competency to teach navigation, nautical astronomy, and the 
collateral branches, from the “ Science and Art Department of the Cota- 
mittoe of Council on Education.” 

Before referring to the public examination of the pnpils, we deem it 
well to notice the marked success of tliis Model School as a framing insiU 
. tutionioT young teachers. During the year, two pupil-teachers and two 
monitresses were promoted to the higher office of assistant-teachers in 
other Model Schools. Seventeen pupil-teachers, five monitors, and nine 
senior pupils, from the male department, and eighteen monitresses and ten 
pupils from the female department were appointed to the charge of ordin- 
ary National Schools, making a total of sixty-three persons who left the 
establishment during the year prepared for the office of teacher. Owing 
to the excellent method of teaching and school management acquired at 
this institution, the services of young persons who have been trained in 
it aro eagerly sought for by the patrons of National Schools in different 
parts of Ireland, and in nearly all instances a local endowment, ranging 
from £,5 to £15, is guaranteed by the managers, exclusive of school fees 
and Board’s salary. 

A still further proof that this institution is fulfilling one of the chief 
objects for which District Model Schools have been establisbed is found 
in tbe fact, that witliin the last few months the Oommissioners have 
selected seven of the assistant-teachers, and intrusted them with the 
responsible office of principal teacher in other Model Schools. 

The public examinations were held on 29th and 30th October. Previous 
to the public examination we were occupied for a month in conductings 
searching examination of the pupils of the several departments, so as to 
award premiums to the most deserving. We had thereby ample oppor- 
tunity for making ourselves fully acquainted with the general progress o 
the pupils since the last examination, and their proficiency in a very ex- 
tensive curriculum; and we can affirm, with the greatest confidence, tha 
the results of this private examination were entirely to our satisfaction* 
Though the well-known character of the institution had on previous oew- 
sioiis attracted large numbers to witness tbe examinations, still, tne 

attendance on tbe present occasion was unprecedentedly large and influ- 
ential. The followipg were among the visitors: — Lord Masscree^) ® 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor ; Rev. Dr. Henry, President of Queens 
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College and Commissioner of National Education j Rev. J. Macnaugttan,^PP^®C'- 
Moderator of the General Assembly; and we were happy to observe very j Reports 
many of the children’s parents also present. ^ on District 

\Ye cannot omit mentioning, that we derived considerable benefit from 
the presence and assistance of several members of the official staff, includ- Schools. 

ino- William M‘Creedy, Esq., Chief of Inspection, National Board ; R. 

Nesbitt, Esq.; J. Patterson, Esq.; A. T. Osborne, Esq.; T. Mllroy, Esq. ; 

S. Brown, Esq., LL.D. ; R. Irvine, Esq., District Inspectors. 

The subjoined programme embraces the particulars of the proceedings 
on both days of the examination. 



C^ass. 

Boys — Junior Division, 
Girls — Junior Division, 
Infants, 
Singing. 

Boys — Senior Division, 



Girls— Senior Division, 
Singing. 



Tuesday, 29in October. 

Subject. 

. . Reading and Spelling, Grammar, and Arithmetic. 

. . Geogi-aphy (Local). 

. . Object Lessons. 

. . Political Economy. 

. . Geometry and Algebra. 

. . jVIecbanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics. 

. . Reading and Grammar. 

. . Geography (Mathematical). 



Wednesday, 30th October. 

Boys— Middle Division, . . Reading, Spelling, Grammar, and Arithmetic. 

„ . . Geography. 

Girls— Senior Division, . . Reading and Biographical Sketches of Poets. 

„ . . Natural History. 

Boys— Senior Division, . . Arithmetic and Mensuration. 

,, . . Geography and Reading. 

„ . . Heat and Steam-Engine. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 



If we were to particularize, we should, perhaps, mention as subjects in 
which the excellence was specially marked, the ease and elegance with 
which the girls read the poetical pieces. The rendering of the passages 
was all that could be desired. There was volume of tone, and, at the same 
time, delicate modulation of the voice; and the words in both the loud 
and soft tones were pronounced so distinctly that they could be heard at 
the end of the spacious examination room. The answering of the same 
pupils in Natural History was unexceptionable. 

A very interesting examination, one which engaged the attenti^and 
drew forth the praise of all present, was that of the infants on an Object 
Lesson.” They also sang several little airs in a pleasing manner and with 
great spirit. 

The knowledge which the senior boys displayed of arithmetic and 
suration was remarkable. Exercises of no ordinary difficulty in both 
subjects were solved with quickness and accuracy. There was great com- 
petition for the first place in the former branch; but, eventually, a boy 
named Hill, aged twelve, who wrought and found correctanswers to eight 
rather difficult questions, in the short space of four and S|-hali minutes 
(most of the other boys having solved the exercises within eight minu es;, 
was declared to be first, amid the applause of all present. In pometry 
the senior boys were put through a searching examination. I hey, a so, 
displayed fiimiliar acquaintance with the leading principles of mec anics, 
hydrostatics, pneumatics, heat, and the steam-engine. During t e exaini 
nation successful experiments were performed, illustrating the several sp- 
jects. The answering of the juniorpupils in the more elementary branches 
was equally creditable. 
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ApfendixC. Towards the conclusion of the examination Mr. Smeeth’s drawins class 
I. Eeporls ™ introduced. In a very short time the pupils had drawn Beretal 
mi District objects on blackboards with white crayon ; and these, on beina hmd«l 
andMoad gener.al admiration. The attention of the visitors wS 

Scliools. directed to the drawings with which the walls were decorated These 
fiTTi fli-awings of architecture, mechanics in outline and Indian ink 

^ figures m crayon and pencil, landscape in w.ater-colours, ornament in out’ 
line and shading, and models from tlie round. 

The bnainess of tho examination was pleasingly diversified by the excel- 
lent singing of the pupils. Several melodies were sung with great sweet- 
ness and power, and a number of concerted pieces were executed with 
1 and precision. The degree of perfection to 

which Mr. Washington has brought his classes challenges the warmest 
commendation. Indeed, judging from tho repeated expressions of applause 
the visitors enjoyed, to the fullest extent, the musical treat afforded them’ 
Specimens of every kind of needlework, executed by the girls in attend- 
pee, were displayed in the infants’ school-room. These were carefully 
inspected by the lady visitors, and called forth many expressions of 
approval. Among the articles exhibited wore some highly-finished spe- 
cimens of bead-work, Berlin-work patterns, designs in crochet, &c. The 
samples of plain work were numerous, and afforded satisfactory evidence 
that proficiency in fancy needlework had not been attained at the expense 
of the less elegant but more useful bninch. 

The examination having concluded, Lord Massereene said, that as Br. 
Hen ry could not remain he had been requested to distribute the prizes. 
He felt sure that all present, equally with him.self, had been highly grati- 
fied with the examination. The proficiency displayed reflected the utmost 
credit on both teachers and pupils. Ho regretted that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Sir Bobert Peel, was unable to witness the proceedings, in 
which he would, doubtless, have been deeply interested : but lie could not 
.^ave Dublin just then in the ahsenco of the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Under Secretary. The following letter had been received from Sir Robert, 
stating his inability to attend : 

“Dublin Castle, October 28, 1861. 
the receipt of your letter of tlie 2Gth, inviting my attend. 
T vSLi pubhe examinatiou of the pupils of the Belfast Model School 

a *"®&ret that my duties here prevent me from being present on the occasion, 
ana tiie more so as I have recently received a most favourable report of the admir- 
able management which distinguishes tliis school. 



“I am yours, faithfully, 
‘ The Inspectors, Belfast Model School.” 



“Eobert Peel. 



His Lordship then handed silver medals, given by the Head and Dis- 
trict Inspectors, to three of the pupils who had displayed special exeel- 
^nce; and alluded to tho fact that liobert Patterson, Esq., the eminent 
Aooiogis^had placed £1 at the disposal of the Inspectors for premiums in 
JNaturai History, and that the Commissioners, in addition to their usual 
annual grant of £40, had supplemented his gratuity by £2 for the 
same purpose, making in all the sum of £43, to be distributed in 
, premiums. ’ 

When the prizes and certificates had been distributed, the Head In- 
spector said he had been requested by Dr. Hemy, President of Queeris 
UoUege and Commissioner of National Education, to convoy to those 
assembled the expression of his regret at being unable to remain to the 
Sr fw^ following 
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“Belfast Model School, 30th Oct., 1861. 

“My Dear Sirs,— lam extremely sorry that it is not iu my power to wait to-day, 
either to distribute the prizes to the successful candidates in this school, or to wit- 
ness that interesting ceremony. 

“As President of tlie Queen’s College I must take my seat at its Council in order 
to assist in the awarding of Scholarships for the present year, amounting in value 
to about £l,r)00. 

“I cannot, however, leave without, on the part of the Commissioners of National 
Education, giving expression to the very high gratification I liave felt at witnessing 
that portion of the examination at which it was my good fortune to be present. 

“In common with my colleagues at the Board of Education, I always believed 
that this noble institution wotiid fully answer all the expectations that had been 
formed regarding it. 

“I must say that its success has more than realized our most sanguine hopes. 
Under the admirable government of its Inspectors, under a system of teaching 
extending to the youngest child in the school, with all the appliances that the State 
has provided for its wants, it is no wonder that this Model School has attained to a 
very high position in the public estimation. 

“The prizes which you are about to distribute have been decided on privately by 
you and the District Inspector, Mr. MoUoy, after a minute and searching exami- 
nation, which has been conducted by you during the last three weeks. 

“These prizes have been nobly contended for and as nobly won.^ May their 
youthful possessors, as well as every cliild in tlie school, leam that wisdom which 
is from above, and to remember their Creator in the days of their youth, before the 
evil days come, or the years draw nigh when they shall say they have uo pleasure 
in them. 

“If any one should be sceptical regarding the nature and amount of religious 
instruction that is afforded here, let him visit the school on the days and times set 
apart for that special purpose, and he will find the children most ably and zealously 
instructed by the teachers of their respective denominations, while the pastors 
themselves may attend for the same purpose. 

‘ ‘ The principle of this, as of every National School, is easily understood by every 
candid inquirer. Full opportunity is afforded for giving religious instruction, pro- 
vided that such instruction be not made, on the part of the patron, a necessary 
condition for any p.arent receiving for his child the benefits of a secular and united 
education. There must be no compulsion ; and the Commissioners are a body con- 
stituted for the very pm^pose of protecting the rights of conscience. 

“ As I announced on last Monday, when assisting to lay the foundation-stone of 
a school-house at Conlig, I never was roore sanguine than I am at this moment 
regarding the success of the great scheme of National and united education. 

“The accession to our ranks iu Ireland as Chief Secretary, of the talented 
high-minded son of that illustrious statesman, Sir Eobert Peel, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Queen's Colleges, will give an immense stimulus to a cause based on 
justice, and embracing the immortal principles of civil and religious liberty. For- 
tunately, he enters on his high duties at a period when inquiry and moderation 
command a more e.xtensive influence over the minds of men in regard to State 
Education, than has existed for many years past. Pray, gentlemen, make my 
apology to the very numerous and influential audience assembled here to-day. 

< « I remain, most faithfully yours, 

“P. Shuldham Henry. 

“James Patten, Esq., LL.D. 

“William K. MoUoy, Esq.” 



At the close of the letter, the Head Inspector further observed, that in 
consideration of the way in which the pupils had ac(ju.itted themselves, 
three additional holidays would be given. The audience had all been 
informed that £42 had been granted by the Commissioners for money 
prizes, and the medals that had been given were presented by the District 
Inspector and himself. He did not require to say any thing about the 
singing, as there were many present better able to judge of it than he 
Was. He had to thank the audience for their patient attendance during 
the two days \ and if inconvenience had happened, it was only because it 
was out of their power to have it remedied. He was glad to see that 
such an interest was taken in the examination by the parents of the chil- 
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dren, many of wliom be saw around him; and he was glad to say that this 
examination had proved the best that he had witnessed for the three or 
four years he had presided over the school. 

^ The proceedings were then brought to a termination by the chiidrea 
singing the National Anthem. 

Curing the year the Model School was visited by several distinguished 
ppons. His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle honoured the institutioa 
with his presence on 7th and 9th of August last. On the occasion of his 
second visit His Excellency was accompanied by the Marquis of Ahercorn 
Earl of Erne, Lord Lurgan, the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor Dr! 
Henry, Sir E. Coey, itc. Having inspected tlie several departments’ and 
heard classes examined, His Excellency was pleased to express in warm 
terms the gratification he had derived from his visit, and requested a holi- 
day for the teachers and pupils to admit of their attending the HorticuL 
tural P^te at the Botanic Gardens. Before leaving, His Excellency made 
minute inquiries into the statistics of the school, and was much pleased to 
learn from us that the various religious denominations in Belfast were 
adequately represented, according to the proportions of the late Census, 
in the number of pupils, upwards of 1,300, on the rolls of this institution. 

We had also the honour of conducting over the school, on the 15th 
November, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir Robert Peel, who was 
accompanied by Lady Emily Peel and Sir Henry Brownrigg. A consid- 
erable time Avas spent in examining classes, during which Sir Robert put 
several questions to the pupils on Political Economy, in order to test the 
extent and soundness of their information. He expressed himself fully 
satisfied with their proficiency. He also entered one of the drafts receiv- 
ing instruction from a pupil-teacher in the boys’ school, and examined the 
pupils himself on the ordinary lessons of tbo clay. At a later period in 
the year it was our pleasing duty to conduct through the establishment, 
and explain the various points of interest connected with it to, the Right 
Plonourable the Lord Cliancellor of Ireland, who was accompanied by his 
lady and the Lord Bishop of Down ; and on a subsequent occasion, His 
Grace the Duke of Leinster. These distinguished visitors made them- 
selves fully acquainted with the working of the schools. On the arrival 
of the Duke, the pupils were engaged, in accordance with the arrange- 
ments set forth in the time-table, at sepa7'ate religious instruction iu 
their respective rooms, under the different clergymen and lay persons 
approved of by the parents. When the religious exercises had concluded, 
His Grace witnessed all the pupils, to the number of 1,100, of various 
religious denominations, assembling together for general instruc- 

tion, the utmost good-feeling and harmony characterizing their intercourse 
with one another. Plaving listened to the classes with evident interest, 
His Grace stated to us on leaving, that the nature and amount of the 
pupils’ acquirements had surprised, him. This high testimony to the effi- 
ciency of the school is the more gratifying, as proceeding from His Grace, 
who, more than thirty years ago, was the chief co-operator, with Lord 
Stanley (now the Bari of Derby), in establialiing the system of National 
Education in Ireland. 

We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

James Patten, Head Inspector. 

William R. Mollov, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 
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Ho 17 —Annual Repokt upon tlie Teim Disteiot Model 
^ tetiie year 1861, by Timothy Sheahan, Esq., a.m., T.o.D.,Head 
Inspector of National Schools. 

«i,T T invp thp honour to submit, for the information of the 
CoSoners, lUa my Report upon the Trim District Model School, for 

‘’‘IfregLTihe buildings and the grounds attached, there is nothing to 

call for special observation or attention. The houses !“ 

call special o s ^ ^ the 

S’Master r they afford evidence of his good taste in the selection and 
culture of shrubs and flowers suited to each season, and enable him to 
rive useful practical instruction in horticulture to the pupil-teaoheis 
under his o.haLe. I cannot say so much of the anterior of the establish- 
"lent but as the Board of Wo"rhs have decided upou painting the room 
Tud remedying all existing defects.it is not necessary for me to dweU 

^”^e^o™y chruge rila^ has taken place in the staff of teachers since the 
date of my last report is that of Miss Whittaker, whose services have been 
transferred to the^Inchicore Model School. She left her school here in a 
flou“ conditm and I have no fear of her to exhibi t m h^ 

new sphere of action the same amount of ability, zeal, and success « at 
were LT tried and proved here. She has been succeeded by M ss 
tonpion, wilo had previously filled the office of ass.stant-teacher in the 
Belfast Model Sohoob where she had given much ^ 

herself competent to undertake the more responsible duties that awaited 

'’"of the eight pupil-teachers that are boarded in the 
left in the course of the year, and thoir places ® 

selected and promising lads, wbo are still in tlie es a is a +i,q 

There are eight monitresses, whose services distributed between the 
girls’ and the infant sehool. Three of those If ‘o ° 

and have been succeeded by others who are likely to become very efiicie 

‘"friiappy to report that the proficiency exhibited 
hyhoththe pupil-teLhersandthe paid monitresses, was Y«y 
and sufficient to warrant the District Inspector an nstnrp of their 

ingthem for such gratuities fro^ 

ren^n^eTfl'h^tleTSis^^^^ -n''#sitSfcTon^ 

satisfaction both to their teachers, and Mr. Oonwe , i P 
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Table I— Showing the Names of the ^ead. Asslstaf, and Pupil- 
Teachers. and Paid Monitors, on 31st December, 1861. 



Names of Teachers, A.ssistants, 
Pupil-Teachers, and 
raid Monitors. 


Foaition in 
the 
Sehool. 

1 


Ago. 


Beligion. 


Date of Ap- 
pointment to 
this SebooL 


Boys’ School. 

M. Freehill, . 

Thos. M‘Wharter, . 

James Milne, .... 

James Cony 

Thomas Tully, 

'^ViUianJ Murray, . 


Head Master, 
Assistant, 
Pupil Teacher, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


39 

22 

20 

19 

19 

18 


Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, . 
Established Churdx, . 
Ditto, 

Roman CathoHc, 
Ditto, 


5/nQ 

10/59 

1/60 

11/60 

3/61 

3/61 
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Table I. — contin/ued. 



Names of Toacbors, ABsistants, 
PnpU-Teaohors, and 
Paid Monitora. 



Boys’ School. 
Francis Taaffo, 

Richaad Pox, . 

Tliornas Lynch, 

Peter Smyth, . 

Philip Rooney, 

Michael Pox, . 

Girls’ School. 
M. M. Campion, 

Eliza Perhius, 

Bridget Lloyd, 

Ellen Tuite, . 

Maria Gibbons, 

Hann.ali Corry, 

Maiy Martin, . 

Infants’ School, 
Eliza B. Murphy, , 
Maria Savage, 

Rose Smyth, . 

Kate Alien, . 



Position in 
tho 

School. 



Pupil Teacher, 
Ditto, 
Monitor, 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 



Hoad Mietress, 
Assistant, 
Mouitress, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 



Head Mistress, 
Monitress, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 



Ago. 



Bcllgion. 



19 Roman Catholic, 
19 I Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 




Roman Catholic, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Established Church, 
Roman Catholic, 



Established Church, . 
Ditto, 

Roman Catholic, 
Ditto, 



10/61 

2/60 

4/5 S 

4/59 

2/60 

11/60 

S /61 



1/57 

1/60 

6/61 



AUmdance.~-TABiM II — Showing the Average on the Eolla, and the 
average Laily Attendance, with the Amount of School Fees, and the Take 
ot the bohool Eeq^uisites sold to the Pujjils, during each of the last two 
years : — i j s 



Pot Year ended 


Depart- 

niont. 


Avorage 

RoJls. 


Average in 
Daily 

Attondanoo. 


Per 

Contago. 


School Pecs 
received. 


Value of 
School Regal* 
sites soli 


3Ist December, 1860, J 


Boys, . 
GirlSp . 


1560 

126-1 


107 -8 
80-5 


69 

64 


£ s. d. 

47 1 6 
33 16 4 


£ S. d. 

14 7 ^ 
5 1 6 


1 


Infants, . 


108-1 


72-8 


<i7 


19 12 6 


1 8 8 




Total, . 


390-2 


261-1 


' 67 


100 10 4 


20 17 


31st December, 1861,/ 


Boys, 
Girls, . 


159-5 

131-3 


117-4 

94-6 


74 

69 


45 4 0 
40 3 0 


12 0 I 
4 0 


t 


infants, . 


86-8 


64-7 


75 


17 0 0 


1 6 11 




Total, . 


377-6 


276-7 


73 


102 7 0 


17 6 9J 



Table III. — Showing the Number of Children on the EoUs at the 
different Rates of Payment, on 31st December, 1861 



At 5s. per quarter, . 
At 2s. 6d. „ 

At 1 j. Id. „ 

Free, , 


Boys. 

. 17 

32 

. 76 

. 37 


Girls. 

16 

31 

66 

28 


Infants. 

3 

8 

48 

17 


!rotal. 

36 

71 

189 

82 


Total, . 


. "iii 


~ui 


76 


IS 
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TiBEE IV. Specifying the different Keligione Denominations of the 

Pupils on the Bolls on 31st Decemher, 1861 : — 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


ToUl. 


Established Church, 
Roman Catholic, • 


14 

. 147 


10 

131 


1 

1 (sOlfA. 


28 

350 


Total, 


. 161 


141 


76 


"sTS 
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Table V. Slio'wiug the Number of Pupils on the KoUs at the close of the 

year, classed according to their respective Ages 



Age. 

Under 5 years, 

5 years, 

6 ,, . 

7 „ . 

8 „ . 

9 „ . 

10 „ . 

11 „ . 



Boys. 


Girls. InfU. 


_ 


29 


_ 


- 26 


4 


- 17 


11 


8 4 


22 


14 


24 


21 


21 


10 


12 


28 



Ago. 



12 years, 

13 . 
U „ . 
15 „ . 



18 years and above, 



Total, . 



Boys. Oirla- Infta- 
15 18 - 

IG 19 - 

14 7 - 

10 7 - 

12 9 - 

161 141 76 



Average age, 



Boys. Girie. Infants. 

lo-a 11-7 5-S 



TiBiB VI.— Showing the Number of Promotions that took place in the 



several departments during the year 








Boya. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total 


Prom First to Second Book, . 

„ Second to Sequel, 

„ Sequel to Third, 

„ Third to Fourth, 

,, Fourth to Fifth, 


29 

19 

21 

25 

19 


14 

18 

14 

2 

5 


19 

5 


62 

42 

35 

27 

24 


Total, . . . • 


. H3 


53 


24 


190 



Table VII The Children on the Bolls are classed as follows 



Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


In- 

fanta. 


Lesson Books: 






SO 




19 


9 


„ n., . 


48 


44 


26 


Seqnel, . 


28 


33 


- 


Book III., . 


19 


23 


— 


„ IV 


32 


22 


- 


V., . . . 


17 


10 


- 


Totals, 


161 


141 


~n 


Scripture I<esso&s, 


14 


10 


_ 


SacAd Poetry, 


14 


10 


“ 


Grammar : 






76 


I'uts of Speech onLVs 


.93 


74 


Parsing and Syntax, 


68 


67 





Grammar — coniinited. 
Derivations, . • • 

Composition, 

Geography : 

Lessons on Maps only, • 
From Test Books : 

Math^ticai Ss Physical. 

Arithmetic : 

Tables o^dy, . 

Simple Rides, 
Compound do., . 
Proportion, • 

Practice, Interest, &o., . 
Mental, . ■ « 



Boya. 



74 
35 
22 
10 
1 141 



50 

26 



76 
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The Returns furulslied in Table II. show an increase in the a-^ffregate 
ot fifteen pupila m the attendance for the year 1861 above that of the 
previous year. In the infant department the average is less, while in the 
adult schoola it is higher than in 1860. This can be thus accounted for 
In the course of the year it was deemed advisable to remove from the 
infant school a large number of boys before they had completed their 
seventh year, and transfer them to the male school. 

In the female school, where the attendance was not raised by any pre- 
mature draft of infant children, the increase was higher than in the boys’ 
school, being fourteen against ten. *' 

As regards school fees, I find in the receipts of the boys’ school, a de- 
crease of£l 17s. 6ci.;and in the infant school, a decrease of £2 12s. 6d.j 
while those of the female school show an increase of £6 6s. Sd. This is 
to me the more satisfactory, as I had occasion, in my last report, to remark 
on the low amount received in this school, when compared with the 
receipts of the other schools. I have also to observe that the decrease 
would have been more in the male, and less in the infant school, had the 
boys been permitted to remain in the latter up to the completion of their 
seventh year. 

The general examination took place this year in July, and previous to 
the summer vacation. It was desii'ablc, for many reasons, that it should 
be held then rather than in the winter months, when the da}^ are 
shorter, and the weather is generally less propitious ; besides, the two 
months preceding wero comparatively idle times with those living in the 
country, which causes the attendance to be higher and more regular then 
than at other periods of the year. 

Mr. Oonwell, District Inspector, and myself, devoted several days to the 
private examination of the different classes in the three departments; the 
answering of every pupil in each class was duly tabulated, so that at the 
close we had no difficulty in ascertaining, not only the absolute, but the 
relative proficiency of all, and selecting in each class those whose superior 
merit entitled them to the premiums placed at our disposal by the Oom* 
miasioners. ^ 

IifoM School.-^lxi. this department we found every thing to be pleased 
with. The attendance was less than on former occasious, for the reasons 
already explained ; the development exhibited amongst the younger 
children, and the proficiency attained by the older ones, showed that they 
had received due attention and effective instruction from their zealous and 
highly qualified mistress. 

Female School.-^ was very much pleased with the proficiency of the 



Table VII. — continued. 



Subjoots. 



Writing : 

On Shitea only, 

„ Papor, 

Prom Dictation, . 

Branches for Fcm.'tles : 
Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Embroider)’, 

Cutting out, . 

Extra Branches ; 
British Poets, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


In- 

fants. 


ID 


24 


50 


142 


117 


20 


U2 


141 


14 




102 




— 


23 


_ 


- 


10 


- 


“ 


(i 


- 


49 


32 


- 



Subjoote. 



Boys. 



In- 

fiau, 



Extra Branches— co«. 
Mensuration, 
Goometry, , 

Algebra, 
Book-keeping, 
Trigonometry, 
Reasoning, . 
Agriculture, . 

Music, . 

Drawing, 

Physical and Applied 
ocieiice, 



17 

49 

49 

161 

161 
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fourth and fifth classes in reading, parsing, etymology, arithmetic, rvriti^^i-^ 
5 j;otatinn and neography. The junior classes, too, acquitted them- j 
from dio ’ thono-h there were some girls in each of them on District 

tila^^JerintMTSmrt of L requirements of Sie programmes, their -d^«inor 
iortcomings wfre satisfactorily explained by the head teacher, who was 
oHe to trace them to canses oyer which she had no control. 

I was happy to find that due attention had been paid to needlework of 
1 was "uppy , i Sneolmetis of the different kinds of work 

nSwdTjhlis’pup''. "pro oihibitel at tlie paUie Ktamiaalion, and 

satisfiiotory and creditable to the head and assistant teachers , with the 
tier claLs,I was not eqnally pleased- the 

instances was below the requirements of the programme, and led me to 
:"hlt promotions hal taken place when 

alone they should be safely made had not been fulfilled. All these oases 

tvere broniTht under the special notice of the Head Master, and s'lch sug- 

cestions left for his guidance as seemed calculated to obviate their occur- 

Lce for the future. In the ordinary school-subjects, the 

were not superior to the same classes m a he uro- 

Kational ScliLl ; hut, in measuring their work and 

liciency attained by them, their progress in what are 

branches, must be kept in mind, that j ns ice 

capacity and industry, as well as to the zeal and norat 

I must observe that their answering m grammar and ™ 

all BO respectable as their knowledge of physical and applied 
me to expect. I was strongly disposed to find “‘7' 
things, for it showed that the attention of these 
awaffrom the essential subjects to others winch, 

usefil to he learned in the proper season, “™‘yf "77,i[all 
secondary importance at this stage of school e uca • , _..„„nime • 

opposed to the introdnotion of these subjects into the ^“to“l Prog^^^^ 

I only wish that they should not unduly interfere with the ordinary 
business of the school. 

Pboi'IOIEncy of Pupils. 



PROFiaSNCV. 



No. of 
Boys. 



Able to read First Book, . • • • ' 

Able to read Second or Seijuel with tolerable ca.se 
Uccioracy of expression, . • • ' j 

Able to read Third and Wsher looln with ease and 

intelligence, . 

Able to distinguish parts of speech, . . • • 

Able to parse and apply the rules of Syntax, • • 

Able to trace blank Maps and answer fairly on Liocai 
Geography, . . . . * . ’ i 

Able to answer satisfactorily on llatbemotical and 
Physical G-eography, . • _• .V ^ i’ vi* 

Able to write a sentence from dictation with toieiaoie 
accnracy, . . . . * . V j- ' 

Able to write a sentence from dictation with readiness 
and correctness, 

Able to write fairly 

Able to write a good hand with ease and neatness, . 
Able to write from dictation and solve pretty correctly 
questions in simple rules of Arithmetic, 



No. of 
Girls. 


No. of 
infants. 


Total. 


Propor- 
tion per 
cent, to 
ToUl 
No. ex- 
amined. 


10 


14 


30 


71-4 


39 


15 


106 


95-0 


38 




94 


90*4 


37 


15 


75 


65-8 


25 


- 


84 


83-1 


44 


24 


137 


77-0 


14 


- 


34 


62-9 


30 


- 


57 


85*1 






62 


69'7 




9 


97 


82-2 


66 




100 


97*1 , 


35 


14 


79 


63-1 
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Pbofioienoy of Pupils— 



[ 1861 , 



Proficiency. 



Trivi. 



Able to answer fairly ill iirat tea rules of Mental Arilh. 
ffiotic, ..... 

Frartima™ Praetici and 

^ SufMsodecl'™'’''*'**’'” knowledge of Spelling-book 

Possessing a r’espeetablo knowledge ofNatukl History! 
b mrly iiciinaint^ witli tbo sketckes of Ancient, Modern 
and English History, . . ’ 

Able to demonstmte either the whoio or a portion 

Second, and Third Books of Euclid, 

Ablo to solve nuQstions in simple or quadratic equations' 
Possessing a fair knowledge of first, second, and third 
sots of Uook-keaping, .... 

^ SdoSs'^^ knowledge of Physical and Applied 

P ossessing agood knowledge of Mensuration of Surfaces' 
Able to solve prohloms on Globes, 

Having a good knowledge of Astronomy, . 

Jlaving a fair knowledge of Elementary Trigonometry, 



1 ^ 0 . of 

Boys. 


No, of 
airls. 


No. of 
Infaats 


Toul. 


30 


19 




49 


27 


19 


- 


46 


52 


66 




118 


50 


- 


27 


77 


20 


- 


- 


20 


30 


_ 




30 


80 


“ 


- 


30 


30 


- 


- 


30 


30 


_ 


_ 


30 


16 


- 


- 


16 


16 


- 


.. 


16 


16 


- 




16 


16 


- 


“ 


16 I 



Proper, 
tion pur 
«nt to 
loul 
No.«. 
anioed. 



75-4 

89-4 

777 

93-3 



wuflni “ *'“> 1’'* J“’y- The attendance 

Wn nfd M ^ f<=preseuted the respectability and intelligence of the 

*Zner 1 Tho examination was conducted after the 

manner described in former reports. 

from each of the schools wore examined by their respect™ 

ami rff r"‘ P'-“fi»i“oyof the pupils, but the aLife 

ami (jualifioationa of their instructors, were brought under the observation 

oxamination, the Head Master went 
adverse ™ry iritorosting chemical experiments; and showed that his 
ayarioed pupils were well acquainted with tho working of the electric 
tolyaph, by sending telegrams across the room, all of which were acon- 
rately written out by them. 

'’“siness of tho day was wound up by a distribntion of the pre- 
aolwo by the Commissioners, to snob pupils as had shown them- 

selves most deserving at tho private examination: 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

m, o , ■ Timoibv Sheahak, Head Inspector, 

due beoretaries. 
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No. 18.— Anncai, Report upon the Baiiieborough District . jprrnditcC . 
Model School, hy Timothy Sheahan, Bsq^., a.m., t.c.d., Head i, Heports 
Inspector of National Schools. mdMiS 

MerrioD, May 1st, 1862. Si 



Gestiemen, I have the honour to submit, for the information of the Bailidion'. 

Commissioners, this my report upon the Bailieboro’ District Model School 
for the year 1861. .... ...... 

In my last report I was able to express satisfaction at the additions 
recently made to the buildings, giving a class-room to each of the adult 
schools, and a separate apartment for an infant school. There remained, 
howevi, many serious defects in the laying down and enclosing of the 
grounds,’ which the Board of Works have since remedied. It is to be 
hoped that 1 shall not in future find any grounds for complaint in these 
points. , j 

The different departments have been kept, as usual, constantly supplied 
with school requisites for sate to the pupils at reduced rates, while an 
ample snpply of maps, cliarts, and other school appliances, suited to each 
school, and to he permanently kept there, has been granted gratuitously 
by the Commissioners. There "was given to the male school a grant of 
apparatus, selected by Dr. Clarke, for the purpose of practical instruction 
in the different branches of physical and applied science. The Head 
Master, Mr. Brovm, who had been specially instructed in these subjects, 
so as to be able, in the course of his lectures, to illustrate any difficult 
point by reference to the charts or diagrams, or by chemical experiments, 
has since left Bailieboro’ to take charge of the Kewry Model Sobooh 
Neither the present head master nor the assistant is well acquainted 
with the use of these apparatus, so that they remain at present idle, and 
must continue so until such time as the Commissioners’ lecturer in physical 
science can be spared to visit Bailieboro’, and give these teachers such 
practical instruction as will enable them to perform all the experiments 
necessary to illustrate the different subjects set down in the programme 
for the pupil-teachers and the advanced pupils. 

The only change that took place in the staff of teachers in the course 
of the year was that of the Head Master, above alluded to. He deemed 
the situation in Newry more desirable than bis own, and when ^e 
vacancy offered solicited the Commissioners to be moved to it. His 
faithful and effective services were well known and appreciated, so that 
his application was readily entertained. I myself feel much pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the high qualifications exhibited by him her^and 
the zeal, ability, and judgment with which he discharged the difficult 
duties attached to his important office. He succeeded, in conciliating the 
good opinion and esteem of all classes and all denominations, and at the 
close of the public examination received from his pupils an affecting 
address, accompanied by a valuable present ; and from the parents of the 
pupils, and the other respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, a 
public expression of the high opinion entertained of him in both nis 
private and his official capacity. j j v 

Mr. Brown resigned his situation in July, and was succeeded by mr. 
M'CuUough, the present teacher, who had been previously employed as 
assistant master in the BelHst District Model School. , 

I had reason to be pleased with the proficiency of the 
the close of the year: they were examined by Mr. Adair, District 
Inspector, and myself, and showed that they had attended to th? instruc- 
tion given them by the head and assistant masters. They ^charge 
tbeir duties as teachers in the school with a willingness and zeal that 
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Uppmd,xa. gave general satiafaction. As regards discipline, I am not enaWp,! t 
I. B.porfa speak of all with uiiqaalifiod praise. At the close of the year a stWi ( 
on Uistvioi insubordination was exhibited by two of the pupil-teaclisra noH tl. ■] 
tsT- monitor, which, owing tothe ju4io.is nieasiirLKrMrtS 'it 
Schools. Speedily checked. A severe admonition liad the effect of brineitifftli 
offending parties to a sense of duty, and deterring others from foUowin 
acnbetoro. tiiojj. example. miouowing 

Of the paid monitresses I am in a position to speak most favoaraUr 
whether as pupils or as teachers ; they were most regular in their attend 
ance, though some of them had to come from a distance of three miles 
and appear in class at 9 o’clock, a.m. In Noveiiihor they attended the 
written epinination of the monitors in the third and fourth years of ser- 
vice ; their average answering on the occasion amounted to fifty-two pet 
cent, of the questions proposed j the answering of four out of the seven 
examined exceeded sixty per cent., and of these one answered siity-eiglit 
per cent. I e.xamined them orally in February last, and the profidenej 
exhibited by them in reading, writing, and the different subjects was snch 
as I have not often mot with in the case of second-class candidats 
teachers. I was the more gratified on the occasion, as the Rev. Mr. 
O’Reilly, who had been only recently appointed to the charge of the 
parish, was present during the examination, and was thus afforded the best 
opportunity of ascertaining the character and extent of the instruction 
imparted by the principal teachers, Mrs. M’Cotter and Miss M’Carthy. 
Miss Maxw ell, assistant teacher, was equally successful in the suhiects she 
had charge of. 

Table I. — The Karnes of the Hoad and Assistant Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, in the three Schools, on 31st December, 
1801 



Names of Tcaohors, As.itstants, 
Pupil-Toaohors, anil 
Paid Monitors, 


Position in the 
Sdiool, 


Ago. 


Roligion. 


Rate of Ap. 
pointmest u 
this SebooL 


Boys’ School. 

Hugh M'Cullougli . 

S. M'Cotter, , 

Hem'j’ Donlan, 

John Leyden, .... 
JaiueB Anderson, 

Patriclc Cooney, 

John Morgan, .... 
William D. Chambers, . 


Head Master, . 
A.ssistant, 
Pupil-Teacher, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Paid Monitor, . 


25 

2« 

23 

18 

20 

18 

18 

16 


Presbyterian, . 
Roirmn Catiiolic, 
Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 

Presbyterian, . . 

Roman Catholic, 
Established Chnrch, 
Ditto, . . 


1/8/61 

1/4/53 

1/1/60 

1/4/60 

1/4/60 

1/11/60 

1/4/61 

l/Ii/59 


Girls' School. 
Eleanor M. M'Cotter, 

Henrietta Maxwell, 

Anne E. Connell, . 

Ellen Clarke, .... 
Bridget Farrelly, 

Eliza Jane Shaw, . 

Maria Fanlkuer, 

Anne M. Armstrong, 

Anna Lynch, .... 
Matilda Bartley, 

Matilda Nugent, 


Hoad Mistress, 
Assistant, . 

Monitress, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


:ji 

22 

19 

19 

17 

17 
16 
15 

18 

15 

16 


Roman Catholic, 
Established Chnrch, 
Ditto, . 

Roman Catholic, 
Ditto, 

Presbyterian, . 
Roman Catholic, 
Established Church, 
Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, . 
Established Church, 


1/4/53 

1/7/53 

1/7/5? 

1/12/57 

1/11/53 

1/11/59 

1/5/61 

1/5/61 

1/11/61 


Infants’ School. 
Anne M'Cajtliy, 


Head Miatveas, 


25 


Roman Catholic, 


1/3/61 



The following table shows the monthly average attendances for tbe 
years 1860-61. 

The infant school was only opened in March, 1861. Tt took awsyut 
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tte time from the adult sschools all children under seven years. The Appmdb:C. 
attendance was low for the first month, which shows that the increase in j 
the succeeding months was composed of pupils that had not been entered on District 
on the rolls of these schools. It appears from this table that in the girls’ 
school the attendance for each month after the opening of the infant 
department was higher than that for the corresponding month of the - — 

previous year. The contrary was the case in the boys’ school, owing, I Bailiehoro\ 
am informed, to the severe and unusually wet season. 



Table II. — A Keturn of the Monthly Attendance in the Bailieborough 
District Model School for the years 1860-61 : — 

I860. ISGl. 





Males. 


Females. 


Maloa. 


Females. 


Infants. 


Januarj', 


71-3 


65-3 


73-8 


56-8 


- 


February, 


79-8 


75’8 


87- 


69-7 


- 


March, 


73-8 


C9 6 


78-4 


61-4 


24- 


April, . 


.55*8 


51-6 


49-9 


60-1 


3U-7 


May, . 


81-4 


705 


66- 


73-9 


34- 


June, 


f)l- 


87-1 


74-2 


81-6 


4,5-6 


July, 


72- 


74'6 


69- 


77-5 


39-3 


August. 


88- 


85'5 


65' 


8M 


42- 


September, . 


8.5- 


80-1 


52-3 


75-7 


47- 


October, 


82-8 


61-4 


64- 


79-8 


49 -4 


November, 


70- 


63-3 


62- 


78-3 


42-6 


December, 


. . 87'4 


62* 


C5‘ 


8M 


44- 



Table III. — Destination, or Cause of Removal, of Pupils who left these 
Schools in the year ended 31st December, 1861 : — 



Boys' School. 

Two became Teachers in National Schools. 
Three apprenticed to Drapery business. 

Oae apprenticed to an Apoljiecary. 

Oae apprenticed to a Mechnuic. 

One apprenticed to Grocery Trade. 

Oae became a Railway Porter. 

Six gone to a Classical School. 

Seven have left the locality. 

Girls’ School. 

Five became Teachers in National Schools. 



Girls’ School — continued. 

Four appointed Monitreases in the Model 
School. 

Five education finished. 

Five left the locality. 



Infank’ School. 

One died. 

Four have left the locality. 
One objected to pay. 



Tlie following Tables give the Numbers on the Rolls on the 31st 
December, 1861, aud their classification in regard to — 

(1.) Proficiency. 

(2.) Rates of payment. 

(3.) Religious persuasion. 

(4.) Ages. 



Table IV. — The Children on the Rolls, on 31st December, 1861, were 
classed as follows : — 



Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


In- 

fants. 


Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


In- 

fants. 


Lesson Books : 

Book I., 

« 11., . 

Sequel, , 

Book in., . 

„ IV 

.. T., . . . 


S 

17 

17 

14 

16 

13 


4 

21 

24 

33 

15 


40 

13 


Sacred Poetry, 

Grammar : 

Parts of Speech oaty, 
Parsing and Sjntax, 
Derivations, . 
Composition, 

Geography ; 

Lessons on Maps only., . 


5 

22 

60 

61 

29 


49 

25 

72 

48 

15 


40 

13 


Totals, 


82 


97 


53 


22 


25 


40 
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Table IV. — Tho Children on tho Rolls — continv/id. 



SubjQOtfl. 


Boys. 


Givis, 


In’ 

fimt" 


Suhjootii., 


Boja. 


Girls. 


Ifi- 

faau. 


CIcDffiupliy — miUnncd : 








Dmnehos for Females : 








b’roni Text iiooks : 








Sowing, 




97 




Local, 


18 


.57 


13 


Ivnittiiig, 




97 




Mathematical aud 








Netting, 




1-2 




Pliysioal, 


43 


15 


13 


Emhniiilcry, 


_ 


2 












Cutting out, . 


- 


lo 


- 


Arithmetic ; 








Extra Branches : 








Tables ow/y, . 


r, 


4 


l53 


British Poets, 


GO 


48 


_ 


Simple Rules, 


17 


21 


j.,,3 


Mensuratioa, 


43 






Coniponml Rules, . 


17 


24 




C4eonietry, 


43 




_ 


Proportion, . 


14 


14 


- 


Algelira, 


43 


_ 


. 


Practice, Interest, &c., . 


30 


34 


- 


Book-keeping, 


43 


_ 


_ 


Mental, 


82 


V/ 


53 


Ueasouiug, . 


■29 


- 












Agrii’.ulturo, . 


43 


.. 




Writing : 








Music, 


82 


97 


33 


Oil .Slates 07il^, 


5 


4 


47 


Drawing, 


82 


72 


33 


„ I'ancr, 


77 


iK\ 


G 


1‘iiysiciil and Applied 








From llictatiou, . 


GO 


7*2 


13 


Scicuco, 


29 


- 





Table V. — Showing tho Nimihcr on Hells classed according to the Rates 
of Payment : — 

nuypi. Girla. Infanta. Total. 

At .5s. Ofi. p6i‘ ^iiaitor, . . . 7 11 3 21 

„ 2h. (id. „ . . . '10 54 19 113 

„ Is. Iti. « . . . 3.5 32 31 SB 



Table VI. — Showing tho Number on the Rolls classed according to their 
Religious Porsuaaion.s : — 





Bftys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Established Cliurch, 


17 


21 


14 


52 


Roman Catholics, 


49 


58 


31 


138 


Preshyteriaus, . 


IG 


10 


8 


42 



Table VII. — Showing the Number of Pupils classed according to their 
differont Agos : — 



Under 5 years, . 


Boys. 


Girls. Infants. 

24 


5 „ . 


, _ 


— 


11 


6 » . 




.. 


19 


7 „ . 


5 


G 


2 


8 „ . 


8 


7 


- 




. 8 


9 


- 


10 „ . 


10 


10 


- 


u „ . 


9 


9 


- 


12 „ . 


7 


17 


- 


13 „ 


8 


9 


- 


u „ . 


11 


18 


- 


15 „ 


25 


15 


- 


16 aud above, 


10 


17 


- 


Total, . 


101 


117 


66 


Average age— Boys, 13'2; Girls, 12’9 


5 Infants 


5. 



Total. 

24 

11 

W 

1.3 

is 

17 
20 

18 
24 
17 
29 
40 
27 



On comparing the above tables with the similar tables for I860, 1 
an increase of fifty-nine pupik in tho totals on the school-rolls, 
exceeds by six the number on the rolls of the infant school, winch, aa 
have already stated, was only established this year, and which it ^ 
first feared would diminish the attendance of the adult schook R 
appears from these tables that in the increase for this year the dinereu 
religious persuasions are very fairly rejiresented, the numbers comprise 
in it being respectively as follows : — 

EBtablished Church, . 14 Romaa Catholics, . 28 Presbyteriws, ■ h 
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Again, I find that the number of pupils admitted this year at 5s. per .^ppeadbc. 
quarter is in the aggregate less by four than that entered at the same j i? — ^ 
rate iu the previous year ; while of the pupils at 2s. 6(f. per quarter there on Strict 
is exhibited an increase of thirty ; and of those at Is. l<f. an increase of ““'t Minor 
thirty-three. The total amount received in school fees was tSSS 7s. 3id. : 
and exceeded that received in I SCO by £d 17s. 3Jd. ‘ °° 

When we consider this large amount of fees in connexion with the JtaUiaboro', 
average attendance in the three schools (182), and the small number of 
those entered at 5s. per quarter (21), we may very fairly conclude that 
in all National Schools where the teachers merit and secure public con- 
fidence, the people will not be found niggardly in their dealings with them, 
nor unwilling to accept and pay the rates set down in the time-table, which, 
in ordinary schools as well as here, are struck to suit the circumstances of 
the different classes. 

On comparing the average ages of the pupils on the rolls for the years 
I860 and 1861, 1 find the following very gratifying results ; — 

£078. Glrla. Infants. 

Average age for I860, . . . 11*7 11-3 

Do. for 1861, . . . 13-2 12-9 5* 



On an analysis of the returns of the ages for both years, I find that the 
pupils above twelve years of age bear the following centesimal propor- 
tion to the totals on rolls 

Boys. Sills. 

1860, above 12 years, 41-1 42’1 

18G1, do. 53- SO-4 



Tbe following tables supply very satisfiictory information touching the 
^orldng of the schools for the past year. 



Table IX. — Showing the Number on the Rolls in each Glass during the 
first weeli of 1861, the Number admitted into each Class during the 
year, the Number struck Off and the Number Promoted from each 
Class ; also the Number on. Rolls at the end of the year : — 



Number on Rolls in first week of 1861, J 


fBoys, 

Girls, 


1 


[infants* 


Number admittedduringtbeyoarl861,-! 

1 


ri“S: 

[ Infants, 


struck off daring the year_| 


rBoys, 

Girls, 


[infants, 


^'l%r doss inj 


["Boys, 

Girls, 


[infants, 


Number on Rolls in last week of 1861 J 


"Boys, 

Girls, 


1 


^Infants, . 



Classes. 



First. 


Second 


Sequel 


Third. 


Fourth 


Firth. 


Total. 


16 


15 


14 


14 


16 


15 


90 


9 


14 


2J 


22 


17 


- 


83 


15 


20 


22 


15 


.0 


6 


87 


11 


26 


27 


28 


7 




99 


64 


y 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


71 


IB 


18 


19 


l.H 


15 


12 


95 


14 


21 


12 


20 


18 


_ 


85 


15 


3 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


13 


8 


B 


8 


10 


4 




38 


2 


_ 


12 


9 


- 


_ 


23 


9 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




9 


5 


17 


17 


14 


16 


13 


82 


4 


21 


24 


33 


15 


_ 


97 


40 


13 


~ 


- 




- 


53 



VOL. I. 



* lafjint school opened 1st March, 1861, 



E 2 
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jppendiivC. Table VIII. — Showing tlio Average Humber on Rolls and Present, the 



I Reports Amount of School Decs, and the Amount received for School Requi- 

on District sites sohl to the Piipils during tho last two years : — 

Vrinni. - _ . 


Model 

Schools. Por Year ondeil. 

liailieboro'. 


Dcpai't- 

m<mt. 


Avorago 

Holla. 


Avorago in 
Daily 

AUcndanco. 


Prosont 
to 100 
1 on Rolls. 


Sobool Fees 
llocoived. 


Amomit 
Beocirod for 
Sdiool 
Requisites. 


31st December, 18GO,-|^ 


Boys, . 
Gills, . 


.06-5 

99 


15-G 

72 


78-3 

72-7 


£ s. d. 
40 J 4h 
1 41 8 O' 


£ s. d. 

13 10 m 
•13 2 !j 




Total, , 


195-5 


J47-6 


75-5 


81 10 01 


25 13 1 


r 


Boys, . 


8B-1 , 


67-1 


78-4 


35 3 4 


10 19 0 


31st December, 1861, J 


(tIi'Is, . 


91-4 ■ 


72-B 


79-7 


40 19 6 


9 9 2\ 


1 


Infants, . 


51 


42-1 


81-6 


12 4 51 


1 3 




Total, . 


230-5 


132 


79-9 


88 7 3J 


1 21 11 8 



The general examination of the schools took place early in July, and 
occupied Mr. Adair and myself for several days, during which we took 
pains to ascertain the proficiency of the different classes, and the nature 
of the progress made by them since the previous examination in 1860 . 
Wo had also, as on former occasions, to rnako a selection of the most 
deserving amongst tlie candidates for promiimis. The results of the 
examination were very satisfactory as to tho proficiency of the pupils, and 
our selection of those who, in their respective classes, had exhibited the 
strongest claims for premiums ou the ground of superior answering and 
good conduct, did not produce a murmur amongst the imsuccessful pupils 
or their friends. 

The public examination was held on the Gth of July. Circulars had 
been previously issued to the parents of tlio pupils and all the respectable 
parties in tho neighbourhood, inviting their attendance on the occasion. 

The rooms were crowded, and tho largo numbers proved the advantage 
of holding tho examinations in summoi-. 

The proceedings commenced in the infant school, which, as I have 
already stated, was only a few months in operation ; notwithstanding this 
disadvantage, and the fact that it had been but ill provided with suitable 
furniture, the children exhibited, under Miss M'Carthy’s examination, a 
proficiency in reading, spelling, aritbrnctic, and geography, that I have 
seldom seen surpassed in long established schools. 

After the examination of each class, Miss M‘Carthy sang with her 
pupils one of the infant school airs, accompanying herself on the har- 
monium, and by her singing and execution gave strong evidence of 
natural musical talent and cultivated taste. 

Then followed tho examination of tho classes in the adult schools. The 
interest created in the auditory by the exhibition in the infant school was 
well sustained to the close, and the gratification manifested at the 
ing of the different classes satisfied the teachers that the pains bestowed 
iu their tuition had been fully understood and duly estimated. 

At the close of the proceedings tho premiums, to the amount of il » 
were distributed amongst the most deserving pupils ; and, with toeffli 
parchment certificates, indicating the character of each, and showing tne 
branches in which superior proficiency had been attained. 

I cannot close this report without adverting to the important 
of Mr. Adair, District Inspector, who, for the last seven j’tars, has a 
the superintendence of these schools, and to whose prudence and 

“ Of this sum £2 10s. 3rf. was for work njaterials. 
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the uniateiTupted harmony that 1ms marked the intercourse of the -dppendixC. 
teachers and pupils here, though of different denominations, is in a large Reports 
measure to be attributed. I myself feel deeply obliged for his valuable on District 
aid on all occasions, and his readiness to parry out any instructions I may 
have found it necessary to convey to him. These observations are the schools, 
more seasonable, inasmuch as his official connexiou with the district — — ^ 
ceases this month, the character he bad justly earned here having recom- J^ailieboru . 
mended him for a more favoured district. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Timothy Sheihan, Head Inspector. 



l.j’o. 19 . — Annual Report upon the Atht District Model 
School, for the year 1861, by John G. Fleming, Esq., Head 
Inspector of National Schools. 



Londonderry, 25th June, 1862. 



Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of the 
Commissioners of National Education, my Report upon the Athy Eistrict 
Model School, for the year 18G1. 

The teaching staff, which underwent no change during the past year, 
consists of three principal and three assistant teachers, witli the usual 
proportion of monifcrcsses and pupil teachers. The manner in which they 
have on all occasions performed their duties merits my warmest approval 
and commendation. Education was, I believe, at a low ebb in the Athy 
District when this excellent institution was opened for public instruction ; 
and the improvement now visible in so many of the National Schools in. 
Kildare, and adjoining counties, is mainly owing to its salutary influence, 
and the example it offered to teachers, of a first class school, provided 
with every useful requisite, and conducted upon the most approved prin- 
ciples. Nor are these the only benefits which teachers and others inter- 
ested in educational matters have acquired through its effective agency. 
It has been, from the date of its opening, a seminary and training school 
for young persons desirous to qualify for the situation of schoolmaster, and 
many skilful teachers now in charge of National Schools, fulfilling their 
duties with credit to themselves and advantage to the country, were 
trained within its walls. This, I know, from what has fallen under my 
own notice ; and the District Inspectors, with whom I have been oflScially 
associated, state that the pupil teachers educated in the District Model 
Schools become, in a comparatively short time, first class schoolmasters. 

In the subjoined table will be found the usual information, specifying 
the character of the attendance, the amount of school fees received, and 
the Talae of the books and stationery purchased during the past year : — 



Arerage on rolls, 

Average daily attendance 

Proportion of average attendance to 1 00 on rolls. 



Bars. 


Gills. 


Infonts. 


Total. 


112-0 


96-0 


65‘1 


273*1 


75-4 


54*0 


51*2 


180-6 


84-5 


83-9 


78-0 


82-1 



Athy. 



These figures, as compared with corresponding returns for 1^60, exhibit 
a decrease of thirty pupils in the daily average attendance. laliing 
off is principally in the boys’ school, the attendance in the girls and in- 
fants’ schools being, as nearly as possible, the same in 1861 as in lout ‘ ^ f 
necessary to mention, that during the first half of the past year, the attend- 
ance in the boys’ school was unusually large ; hut after the autumn va- 
cation it suddenly decreased, in consequence of the opening of a school, 
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under the Christian Brothers, in the town of Atliy. Roman Catholics whose 
children had been attending the Model School, were urgently solicited bv 
the patrons of the now school to sciul them to the ChriSian Brotliers. It 
is but just to Mr. Walsh, principal teacher in the Athy Model SeliooL 
to mention this tact, as the <Iccreaso in the attendance might otherwise be 
attributed to ina(itivity or want of success in the performance of his duty 
But 110 supposition could bo more removed from the truth—his pupils have 
made most satisfactory progress in every branch of a sound English edu- 
cation, and from my three years’ experience of the working of his school 
I can coufidontly assert that his course of iustriiction is solid and useful^ 
admirably calculated to profiaro those receiving it for the active and effi- 
cient discharge of the vai-ious situations in life which it is probable they 
may ho called upon to fill. ^ 

The decrease in the attendance, at first considei-able, sensibly dimin- 
ished towards the end of the year. It is quite jiossible that before long 
the attendance will difler little from that of previous years; for it is hardly 
to be expected that parents will permanently foi-ego the numerous advan- 
tages open to their children in a first class school, which secures perfect 
freedom of conscience, and afiords full ojjportunity to the clergy and minis- 
ters of the difibrent denominations to impart religious in.strnctiou to the 
children of their respective Hocks. 1 may add, as far as my experience 
extends, childroii difibring in social position, class, and creed, willingly 
unite and compete witli each other in a fjdomlly and tndy Ohristian spirit 
I shall mention one fact in illustration of tliis statement. The Athy 
Model School has boon in operatiem for nearly ten yejirs, during whicb 
thousands of pupils have been edncateil within its w.all.s ; Roman Catholics 
and Protestants have stood together in the same class, have sat side by 
side in the same desk, and have taken jairt in the same games during 
play-time ; but I never knew an instance in which they cpiarrelied or in- 
terchanged bitter, uncharitable wuviIh on the subject of religion. They 
have, on the contrary, behaved towards each other, on every occasion, 
with feelings of regard and mutual good-will. 

Boys' School . — It is my pleasing duty to report most favourably of tbe 
order, discipline, and general good comluct of tlie pupils, who have been 
taught to cultivate the honseliold virtues of personal cleanliness, neatness, and 
punctuality. Indeed, their manners and hearing during the examinations 
bore ample testimony in favour of tiic method employed by the teacher in 
conducting the business of his classes. Moro tiian sixty of his pupils were 
examiued on every brancli specified in their 2>rescrihcd course of study; 
the minuteness, accuracy, and readiness of their answering reflected credit 
on themselves and their worthy teaclier. 

Three considerations giiidetl the District lusjiector and myself in ad- 
judging premiums and certificates of merit to the competitors in each 
class — good conduct, satisfactory answering, and regular attendance. The 
advanced classes were first examined in reading, spelling, and writing 
from dictation ; they rca<l with considerable expression and a pleasing 
accent, indeed some of the more grown boys have attained both delicacy 
and taste in reading. They have not, however, made corresponding pro- 
ficiency in writing from dictation ; their exercises, it is true, exhibited few 
errors of spelling ; but the character of their penmanship was, in too many 
cases laboured, void of style or finish, and without any uniformity of 
plan. I attribute this serious defect to the exclusive use of small, sharp 
pointed steel nibs, for which there is no necessity, as the larger and better 
class of steel pens can be had, at very reduced prices, from the Commis- 
sioners’ stores. Blore suitable copy-lines ai’e also much needed; until 
procured, I do not anticipate much improvement in the writing classes. 
Six arithmetical questions, varying, of course, in difficulty (proposed to each 
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class iu tarn), were solved witli tolerable readiness, and the principles of the jtppendIxC. 
rules fairly explained. But the pupils do not take sufficient pains in shaping j 
their figures which they usually scribble down in a hurried, careless way, on District 
partly through over-anxiety to work their sums as quickly as possible, 
mrtly because they are not required by their teachers to devote special asi,„„is. 
attention to the mere shape of the figures. In some of the best schools 
I saw, last year, the boys of third and fourth class were taught to write a 
few sums on paper every week, and with the best results j were so use- 
ful a practice more generally adopted iu National Schools, the defect 
referred to would very soon disappear. 

Grammar and geography are well and judiciously taught j the boys in 
fourth and fifth class parsed diflicult passages in prose, and a few sen- 
tences iu verse, very correctly ; while the younger children were, with 
hardly an exception, able to distinguish the parts of speech. In geo- 
crapliy, the answering was quite as good ; the senior classes exhibited an 
accurate and familiar knowledge of the natural features, climate, and pro- 
ductions of the most important countries ; they also correctly explained 
the causes of the annual and diurnal motion of the earth, the change of 
tides, the seasons, drc. The junior divisions (Second and Sequel), clearly 
understood the meaning of 'the piineipal geographical terms, and their 
ready ans'^'ering on the outline maps gave satisiactory proof of tbeir pro- 
ficiency in local geography. _ . 11 1 1 

GirW School . — The pnpils we\’e examined in all the suitable branches 
of a plain education. The results of their ans-v^ering, as exhibited in the 
annexed table of proficiency are, in all respects, satisfactory. Prom niy 
previous Icnowledge of this school, I cj^uite expected to find the great 
bulk of the pupils thoroughly proficient in reading, well grounded in other 
branches, and capable of spelling and writing from dictation j nor was 
I disappointed iu this expectation. I was particularly pleased with the 
answering iu arithmetic, a subject for which the girls of this school dis- 
jilay remarkable aptitude j they worked.scveral rather difficult sums with 
surprising readiness, and with a clear comprehension of the principles on 
which their solution depended. They arc also acquainted with some very 
useful rules of mental arithmetic, ■which they have been taught to^ ^pplj 
to practical purposes — a rare feature in a girls’ school, and one which re- 
flects much credit on the principal teacher, Sirs. O’Reilly. R or have those 
departments of useful instruction more especially adapted to their sex been 
neglected. The numerous specimens of jilain and fancy needlewook ex- 
hibited for the inspection of visitors were deservedly praased lor their 
neatness of finish. They consisted chiefly of plain work, m which e 
pupils most excel before they are allowed to devote any time to fancy 



infants' School Soon after the date of its opening, the infants’ school 

had an attendance far iu excess of the accommodation provided, but the 
extension of the building, recommended in private reports, having been 
executed in a finished and permanent manner, the teacher and her little 
pupils have uothing to eouiplain of on the score of comfort and convenience. 
There. are three classes in the school, twenty-eight in First Boo wen y 
three in Second Book, and nine in Sequel. Most of the children m the two 
last-mentioued divisions read words of two syllables very correct y. ir 
knowledge of arithmetic and other useful subjects, ^thered tiinug ^ e 
medium of simultaneous lessons and conversations in the^ gal ery, mig 
appear to a stranger the result of crammiug, or else the fruit o oo sciiouo 
aud lengthened mental application on the part of mere luiau s. ny sup 
position of the kind would, however, be based upon a misconception of facts ; 
as the infants spend most of their time in singing in the gallery, andm going 
through manual exercises in the play-ground : the purely literary i 
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tion bomg regarded of minor and secondary importance. Ncvettlid».= 
I. Reports *>>7 t miglit add, almost imperceptibly, learn to read wZ 

ou Disttioi add and subtract numbers; so, that generally speaking thev are 4 
ojOtmor y , f ,ge well prepared for a l.igler elasfi/ the bV:^ gTls’ 1 
o.t-.i- -where they aro anre to make rapid progreas. ' 

I give below the classification of the pupils on rolls, at the date of lie 
examination, he d conjointly by myself and the District Inspector Mr 
Coyle, m December last. 1 also subjoin a table of proficiency which ex' 

themsekes”'-— *'>e several classes acijuitted 
The children on the roll are classed as follows ; 



Schools. 

Ai/iy. 



SubjootB, 


Boya. 


Girls 


Infts 


1 Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


lofta. 


Lesson Books: 








Arithmetic — continued. 








Book I., . . . 


- 


_ 


2H 


I'roportiou, . 


11 


17 




Sequel, 

Book III 


Ifi 


20 


23 


Pmctieo, Interest, &c,, . 


23 






1-2 

25 


1.0 

17 


V 


Mental, . . ' . 


29 


24 


50 


„ IV., . 


12 


10 


- 


Writing: 










7 


ii 


- 


Oil Slates 07ily, 

„ Paper, , 
Ercni Dictation, . 


71 

54 


- 


30 


Totals, 


71 


70 


CO 


70 

45 


III 


Grammar : 
















Parts of Speech on/v. 


21 


34 


50 


Sewing, 




29 




Parsing and Syntn-v. 


r>A 


30 




Knitting, 


_ 


19 




Derivations, . 
Composition, 


ly 

7 


13 

« 


_ 


Netting, 
I?mbroidery, . 


- 


7 

6 




Geography : 








Cutting Out, 


- 


10 


' 


Lessons on Maps only, . 


17 


21 


20 










iTom Text Books: 








Jiritiah PoetH, 


13 


10 


_ 


Local, 


40 


30 


32 




2C 






Mathematical and Phy- 


U 


15 




Gooraotry, 


10 


_ 




Bical, 


- 


Algebra, 


fi 


_ 


_ 


Axithmotic : 
Tables oitly, . 






20 


Dook-kceping, 
Agriculture, . 


27 

12 

CO 


52 


60 


Simple Rules, 
Compound do., 


14 

23 


37 

20 


50 


Physical and Applied 
Sciimcc, , 


19 







Able to read correctly Second Book o»iy, . 

„ the higher books -with ease and intelligence. 
Acquainted -with Parts of Speech on/v. 

Able to Parse, 

Acquainted -with the Prefi.\es and Affixes,* 

„ English Etymologies, 

„ Greek and Latin Roots, . 

„ Map of the World or^, . 

}• Map of Europe or of traland, , 

I, General Course, 

Able to set dovm 6 places of figures, . . ! 

Able to work correctly and readily a sum in Subtraction, 
it a sum in Division of Money, . 

Able to state and solve ■with readiness and correctne 
questions in Proportion or Practice, . 

Able to -write fairly, ..... 

„ a good hand with ease and freedom, 
i> u sentence with tolerable accuracy, 

,» with ease and corvectncBS, 

Sewing, 

ICnitting, * 

N ettin^, 

Embroidery, • . . . 

Cutting out, . . . [ i 



Boya. 


Girls. 


lufanti 


31 


32 


20 


32 


35 


- 


17 


14 


- 


19 


17 




7 


4 


- 


4 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


25 


21 


ll 


26 


24 


- 


10 


9 


- 


20 


32 


14 


44 


33 


C 


21 


30 


15 


20 


17 


- 


19 


16 


- 


12 


17 


- 


8 


12 


- 


17 


13 


- 


9 


15 


- 


_ 


35 


- 


_ 


IS 


- 




6 


- 


_ 


4 


- 


_ 


10 


•• 
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Eeligious Denominatious and Ages of 201 Pupils on Kolls, 31at Decern- 
ber, ISGl : — ■ 



Under 7 years of age, 
7 years. 



9 

10 

11 



Boys. Girls. Infta. 
- - 4(> 

8 
6 



4 

10 

0 

8 



7 

9 
11 

10 



Roman Catliolics, . 
EstaliUslied CUurch, 
Dissenters, 



12 years, . 

13 

U „ 

1.5 „ 

Above 15 years, 
Average age. 



Boys. Girls. Infts. 
18 13 

9 7 

4 7 



6 4- 

11-7 II -4 5-7 



Boys. Girls. Infanta, 
23 38 12 

38 29 

10 3 



38 

10 
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Extra Branches.— In-awmg lias never been tauglit m tins school , 
necessity of introducing so useful a branch cannot be questioned— indeed 
it would be difficult to over-rate its importance to all classes, I, therefore, 
respectfully suggest the immediate appointment of a well qualified person 
to instruct the pupils, monitressos, and pupil-teaobers, in Imeai diawm„ 
and drawing from solid models. This may bo accomplislied in two w-ays, 
either by appointing a master to teach nothing but drawing, or by select- 
ing for the position of assistant in the boys’ school, a person coiiipetent (in 
addition to his other duties) to give instruction in drawing. This latter 
arrangement, which involves very slight addititional expense has been 
adopted, at my suggestion, in the DondonJerry Model School, where up to 
tbe present it has been found to answer very well. ^ 

I feel irratified in being able to state, that the several classes in the 
hoys’ and girls’ schools have made very satisfactory progress in vocal mn- 
sici They sing from note correctly and with much taste ; and I may heie 
mention that the harmonium sent from Dublin has been of great assist- 
ance to the teacher, Mr. Drill, whose exertions lor the improvement of his 
pupils merit special notice. He is devoted heart and soul to Ins duties, 
Ld it is pleasing to know that his labours have been crowned with suc- 
cess. The manner in which his pupils sang several beautiful pieces, at 
the public examination held in December last, elicited general and weU 

■^'iTInfy me to state, that the general eondnot of Pupil- 

teacbers and monitors has been most exemplary , I ' 

They have been on every occasion patient and gentle towards their pupds, 
respectful and obedient to their teachers, and appareu y esnous o qua i y 
for the situation of National teacher, by turning to profitable aeeonnt the 
many advaatages and means of improvement now a eir ispo.. 

I remain Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. G. Fleming, Head Inspector. 



The Secretaries, Education Office. 
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20._AifNnAL Repoiit upon rtio Kilkenny Disteict Modpt 

I. Worts School lor tlio year l.SfiL by J G FLP.irwr. H ® 

KispoctorofNtit.ioLaScl.oolL ^ Esq,, Head 

Schools. July 1862 

y, n I liavc tlio liononr to submit, for tbo information nf fh 

A./fa,„y. Oommissionors, my ropoH ou tho Kilkenny Model School fo the ym 

I ehovo, somsil.ly d.mmi.dioil ; the tittomhmuo of nnpik has not I,™! ’ ^ 

dccretisen during tho jast yct.r, Tl.is I tutoribe t,, tho quiet, Vod ‘en*e 

tinn'.Vr” '' 1?’ ■" "''‘“y and diffiLlties,Live con- 

t nod to poi' orn. thoir dntioe m a nuinner highly satisfactory to me and 

\ of eouutoracting influmes 

™ , f ^*'“7 '^o.y mixed themselves up with 

any „f tho nun.croua part.os who, in Kilkenny as elsewhere, enter- 

NLioTo'lK' ° ‘‘t- “"Tm '"'‘oh-discussed question of 

has^iLhLLf V n“°' tl “"i praiseworthy course of action 

has gamed foi tlicm the goml opinion ami respect of all classes of the 

L. 1 ‘.Tt'T’ o.rcmu.sfc,,nco ryhicl, adds very materially to their influence 

Kilkem,w M i T I 1 ^ ’“‘‘y olisoive, that although the 

Olkcnny Model School does not conmiand tho largo attendance Mtici- 
[Mtcd at tho date ot its opening, it has done incalculable service hy the 
impetus It has given to tho^ aaiiso of primary education throughout the 
(iLstuct, but moro e-spocially in Kilkouny ami immodiato vicinity. Every 
t -no friend of odiicat.ori will bc glad to learn that tho wholdsome prin- 
uplq of cnmpotitioii lra,s I'rnilnccd ite customary results. An honourable 
sinnt ot emulation has hoon aromsod, and an carno,st desire manifested to 
adopt tho impvovomont.s m tho model schools, ami to profit by their admi- 
rable arrangomonts. All this has gone far to improve tlie character and 
aniount of mstruction m many olomontary schools, some of them estab 
Im 10,1 on principles widely difleroiit from those of tho National System of 
iifducation. 

Ihe uaual statiatioa, specifying tho cliaractor of tho pupils’ attendance, 
amoun o school tcos, value of books and rc([iiisites purchased bytlie 
children of tho IGlkoimy Model School during the year 1861, will he 
found in tho annexed table <=> j , 

. Buys. Girls. Infants. 

Avoi-ago oil .(..r. ki.k rq.o 

Avorago (lail^y ufctciKlanco, 47-2 52*2 

Irofjyi-uoii ofavorago iiUouilauco to too oa rolls, . 8 G -4 8()'6 84-4 

Amount of School Fcos roooivod for tho year 1861. 

Boya. Girls. Infants. Total. 

i,v.„ . , £ s. (1. £ s. d. £ H, d, £ s. d, 

1 era loccivcj, , . 24 12 2‘ 25 i) 5.J 18 11) 0 68 11 8 



Return of Requisites sold in 1861. 



Requisites sold, 



Boys. 

£ 3. d. 

3 7 3A 



Girls. 
£ s. a. 
3 13 



Infants. 
£ 3. d. 
0 I.'i 0 



Total. 

£ s. d. 
8 1 2 



Boys School . — The results of iny lengthened examination of the several 
classes may he thus briefly summarized. About one-half the total num- 
)er of pupils examined read, in Set^uel or higlicr-class books, correctly and 
With taste ; one-third read the most difiicult lessons in Second Book with 
ease and distinctness of enunciation, indicating that they clearly under- 
stood thesubject before them ; while the few remaining pupils were about 
commencing Second Book. Strange to add, there is no fifth class in this 
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sckol a serious defeet, which should be remedied without delay, ue the 
1 ?;Hi Readini' Book coraprisos a good deal of instructive master with j 
i ,i,.|i the advanced pupils in every model should bo Ihmiliarly acquainted, on Disbirt 
Tam aSe Jo report LJiurably o/the general proficieiicv of the classes m Minor 
oral suollinir and spelling Irom dictation; they also exhibited an accuiate 
l-nowled"e of the verbal distinctions mid the rules of spelling as applied — 
oderiva”tive and inflected words; 

of improvement in the writing olasse.s, which, if neglected foi any length 
of tiiM require vast labour and much time to bring them up to the 
neoessa y degree of perfection. I regret to add, so far as my experience 
extends, head masters of model schools do not exorcise that vigilant and 
adequate supervision over their writing classes, without which it is idle 
to loot for real permanent improvement in a child s Iramlwiitm^. But i 
do not in future apprehend serious ground of coiiiplaint on a niattei of 
so much importance. Mr. Eyaii, recently appointed principal teacher (in 
room of former teacher, resigned), is a Iiiglily-qualified sohoolinastei , and 
I euteitaiii no doubt wii.atcvor of Ills success in his present arduous and 
resuoii. 5 ihle situation. Ho was, I may add, pi;^omoted ast year, on my 
recUiiendation, to the highest division of first class ; ami he also received, 
in consequence of my special report, extra salary, as a mark ot tlie t mi- 
missioiiers’ appreciation of his services. i i , ™ 

Girls' School.— The exainiiiation of the pupils occnpicd several I ours, 
duriiigwhioh their answering was accurately recorded, so as to exlnl.it a 
a glance their respective degrees of proficiency ; the results, as set l.nt 
in the annexed table, reflect much credit on their seulous and eflicicnt 
teacher. I was particularly pleased with 

well-proportioned style of writing. I may add, the cliildren of the Sequel 
class write a very eielleiit liand.al,igli degree of proficiency for ch^ 
so vonng, and rarely met with oven in model schools, i lic higliei classes 
read in an easy, unaflected styde, closely aqiproachiiig to m ha one geueia y 
understands bv fiiiislied or accomplished reading ; the proficiency ot the 
iiinior divisiou,s was proportioii.ately good. In slate an limetic, extending 
from simple rules to practice, the questions proposed by “Y were sohe 
with neatness, accuracy, and despatch, the three poin s w ic i 
the merits of a class iii arithmetical computations. I attribute the a; - 
dity with which they worked sums to their knowledge of s^ort methods 
and contractions, wbicli bjlvc time and considerably lessen 
errors creeping into the work — for the obvious reason a „-,,u ^iii 
figures employed, the greater the probability that the 
hi obtained. must not omit mentioning that 
given to needlework. Judging from the numerous specimen a 
the Sequel and higher classes, I can conbdently 
exertions to improve her pupils iu so esseutial a bran 
tion have been rewarded by a large amount ol suecess. onf.,.r.=!Gfnllv 

Infants' School— This department continues to he 

conducted. A large proportion of the children read correctlyin^ 

and spelled words of two syllables equally well. 1 ® in 

also been efficiently carried out through the medium o Sino-- 

aritlimetic, tracing of maps, natural history, and manua - • x: “ 

iiig, of course, occupies a leading place in the infants course gunlio-ht 
The accurate and pleasing manner with which they sun" other 

dies,” “We are hW/’ “The \Vlmle,’V‘ geometrical 

pieces of like character, deservedly elicited the warm 

large assemblage present at tbe public examination. nnswer- 

The elasaification of the pupils on rolls, and the results 
ing at the annual examination held last December, ar 
annexed tables ! — 
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AppendiaC. 

I. Ileports 
oa District 
ftiul Minor 
Model 
Scliools. 

Kilkenny. 



Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of Ctmmumnm [1861, 

The Ohildrcn on tlte Holla are classod as follows : 



Subjoot. 



Lesson Books : 

Book I., 

» n., 

Sei|uol, 

Book IIL, 

» IV., 

» V., 

Total, 

Grammar : 

Parts of Speech onty. 
Parsing and Syjitai:, 
Derivations, . 
Composition, 

Geograpiiy : 

Lesson.s ou Maps o«/y, , 
From Text Books: 

Local, 

Mathematical and Phv. 
aicul. 

Arithmetic : 

Tables tmly, . 



Hoys. Girls, j Infts, 



Siibjoct. 



70 



77 



Aritlimetic— 

Simple Rules, 
Compoimd do., 
Proportion, . 

Pmctico, Interest, &c.. 
Mental, 

Writing: 

On Slatea only, 

„ Paper, . 

Prom Dictation, . 

Brnachos for Females : 
Sowing, 

-Knitting, 

ISmbroidery, . 

Cutting Out, 

Extra Branches: 

British Pools, 
Geometry, 

Algtsbra,* 

Music, . . . . 

Physical and Applied 
ocicnco. 



Boys. Giru'inft^ 



Proficiency Table : — 



Able to rend correctly Second Bonk anly ^ . 

* . I Books with oas'o and iutolliir 

Acquainted with Pjwts of Snecch onlu ® 

Able to Parse, . . . , -'J • 

Acquainted with tho Prefixes and Allixes,* ! 

)) Map of the world o«h/, 

), Wap of Europe or of Irolaml, ! 

« Gouoral Couvso, 

Able to set down 5 places of iigme.s, . 

AWo to"work correctly andraulily sum in Snbtracti 
AKJ« f., Vi 1 Division of Money, . 

“u “ ■"“'l ami correcluMa 

questions m 1 roportion or I’rncticc, 

Able to write fairly, 

>• a good hand with oaso and freedom 
»> a sentence with tolerable accuracy, 

, » with ease and correctness 
isewuig, ... 

Knitting 
Embroidery, 

Cutting out, . . . ' " 

Ages of Pupils on Rolls ; 

Boys. Girls. Infts. 

63 



Boy*. 

20 

13 

14 
10 

3 

17 

10 

5 

17 

2« 

SI 

17 

11 



irii. Infants, 
42 15 



18 

6 

24 14 

31 4 

33 IS 



Under 7 years of age, 
7 years, 



9 

10 

11 



1 

1 

7 

15 

10 



12 years!, 

13 „ . 

14 „ 

15 „ 

Above 15 years. 
Average age, 



12 



12 

IS 

Boys. Girls. Ishi- 

14 15 - 

8 6 - 

2 6 - 

3 4 - 

5 5 - 

11-5 12-5 6-9 



Tranches.— No provision Ijas as yet been made for teaching 
. I^ossibly, the Commissioners may not deem it desirable to 
piorpose of teaching so useful an accomplish* 
rnneln? .^^odcl School. This difficulty would be met by the 

appointment of an assistant teacher, ijualified to give instruction in draw- 

tbf “I”""?* into effect. Mr. Boyd, 

0 present efficient assistant in Kilkenny Model School, might be tens- 
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loui.j .. , J. r< 

Model School, where his services as lecturer in An^o. 
ferred to the turned to proBtahle advantage, while hi_s ma- j. Report, 

physical science would “ A consequence, since in the »u Disttict 

k.ty to gi™/® dmwing-n^^^^^ attends daily, and has been 

last-named sc ; his classes in linear and ornamental draw- 

very successful in impro „ n,,iatant in every model school, where no — 
i„g! Whenever shLd be qualified to give 

S™.foTi^‘rbr?nch of education becoming every day of more and more 

importance qualifications as a teacher of vocal 

Ironi Mr. Washi^ improvement in the singing classes, which, 

music, I anticipated a ma p .nme twelve months back, were m a 

up to the date of his „p*’tifyi„g duty to state that the wonderful 

very neglected state. -Ltismyg / lane p-srceeded mv most san- 

propof his pupils in solo 

!mpletvtLncfM ■“’ to the 

eietrtrrci:«:rin^ 

teachers and monitresses f ^ study and by 

year. They have lahonred by ^ account the 

tr“S4” *?: « -jj. -“'“rjrrjs;.”- 

satisfactory, and deserving of the highest praise. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. G. Flehino, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 

. TO .Tu the Watekfoed Distbict Model w^rferd. 

spector of National Schools. Londonderry, 

June SO, 1862, 

V 1 cniamif for the information of the 

Gentlemen , —1 have the lio^our ^ ^ tlie Waterford District 

Commissioners, this my third Annual Kepoit on 

Model Sohool. _ , „,.™n<,ements set forth on the 

The accommodation . ^■,.nnuTSued hy the teachers of 

" Time Table,” and the method of i nnneeessary for me to 

this institution, remain unaltered. > minutely dwelt upon in former 

refer to these points, which have 4^ observe, that, taken either in 

Eeports. It will, perhaps, be sufficient 

reference to material appointme fUeired. It is quite in place to 

ford Model Schools leave nothing o inade in the “ Time Tables,” 

mention, that no change w’hatever has h« 

tor the very satisfactory re^on “ Aened trial, they are found 

siderable judgment and skill, an ^ school. In short, they 

to he admirably adapted to . q ja^bour, and thereby to turn to 

enable the teachers to their disposal for performing 

the utmost advantage the limited time at tuei p 
their numerous and arduous duties. three distinct departments, 

The M^aterford Model Schools . 

boys’, girls’, and infants’, under a mo Bible; their assistants, 

principals, Mr. Dowling, Mks Denis on and six 

Mr. M'llroy and Mrs. Dowling, together with F t 
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ArmiUio 

»~ " £s* jJ:rx?:“ "■ 



Minor 
and Model 
Schools. 



Watcrjbrd. 



1 •iJoti-uMwsa jnaatov wiia snocinllv ^ w tencli 

branch shortly after ti.ese schoole had been o S f ‘“''‘“ta 

Mr. Mllroy’s knowlodfre of drawing was not tirnLl^^" 

Ho has, therefore, I)(;eii teui.sfeiTod uDon iiiv re ° accooDt, 

Londomlorry Model Seliool, where, in a<lditioVtoTl"“‘“‘,'“'> 
literary teaclier, ho iii,strnct.s tlio more ■idvuiced rl 
outline drawinij. I may add, ™ 

toaohor), was ajuimntod to her rjro.seiit situstin? n r ^ “ P™«pal 

scheol, towards tlic close of ftiCO sL™ wSl 
duties to the entire satislaction of the ivrine „ Performed let 

who speaks very favourahly of her oiioLy ami ihilhf'’’ 
matter of uecdlework, to which she devotes snr ’ die 

favourable opinion I and the JJi.strict rns.JrL^^i attention. In this 
concur. With rcrcj-enco tri tiu. il • ^ •'abundant reasoD to 

my, self of this op,.ortmdty te sttrtKt the^^ I willingly ,„,il 

tlio word, models for tlioir follow +n-w.l « ^ 

triot. Tlio resnlts of fX t I tim Waterford dis- 

with perfect ooiilidonco that tliei/scT^ oxporieiieo enable me to assert, 
have so Ions fillod w 13 ii “ 1 "" "S™ ^'‘4 

choico conlcl hardi; liavo boon nmrb^th^'tZiis'^one™™ 
motor ofth'S. la:; l.riof ab.stmct speci'fyiiig the chn. 

tlio hooks, stationery, 



No. on rolls, IsfcJamniry 

No. struck (.a; dcduclingthoac lel’t and rotunuid' 
Average number on rolls, 12 mouths ’ 

Average number proKent, 12 months,' ' 
J. lopoi tJon of average attoudauco to 1(10 on rolls 
ydiool Poos recoivod, 

Reiiuisitcs sold, . " ' ' ‘ 



Hoys. 

lOlt 



Girls. 

m 

r>H .w 70 

73 li.'j 78 

IGHI ««.5 77-6 

70-2 () 2'8 

7D-3 }| 0-9 

£117 5s. 2 <f. 

rp] ,'**■■■■ 12 s. 9J. 

1800, wT™ 04 aiul"l !o n?: *’*'* ‘"'‘=^7 «'>'lod 31st December, 
171. There Ks tLrSore l"’”"^^^ 'lai y attendance for same period 
anco diirlm^na increase in theidtend: 

forty-eight hi\actii?ravoVi.T"t:''®'i*'’ pujuls on rolls, and to 

SoI.L .3 have Zd ,Z?'^ attomlaiico. Although the Waterford Model 
atatiiig timt the tend.” ""'r“ S™‘. »PP«rftio.,, I am correct in 

since they wore first ' *i ^ sa'Passed that of any year 

areiaooTttrdanei teTon^'^ for pnhiic instnictioii. The proportfon of 
as 82*0 per cent wlnlo equally sati.gfactory being as Iiigli 

50 per cent of tlm n-r, b ^ National Schools it rarely exceeds 

the attendance in my RoS’for IVn'’*'"'! T 

not Still fnri-hpi* ^ ^ sec no reason why it should 

assifvuiiio- n.jv mp« ^ occasionally, as parents, without 

to ShSr -‘Z «I‘Mren7nd send them 

again adiSted ^^tl^f,"^ ‘l>«y arc glad to have them 

gress elsewhere is slo^w^im ^ School, as they 6 nd that their pro- 

time spent at school Tl .‘“‘7'°’ and not at all comiiiensurato with the 
ample teaching staff 'in «m VideTscf’ 

to the baneful nractice of I'emlors it unnecessary to resort 

monitors. ^ ' leaving any class under the exclusive charge of 

rolls, in nSiXer olaasification of 347 pnpilson 

me or the District Inspector Mr examined by 

tended oyer a period of ( 1 ,,™ i' ^ 1 °"'* examination ex- 

a period of three days, during wliicb all the classes were 



lufants. 

70 



. 204 
236 
26r-9 
217-5 
81 -1 
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.fnllv tested in the different branches Trhioh constitute the tthole 
careful y • * 3,3 detailed in the programme of the respective 1. Keports 

^ answerlng^f the pupils comprising 

euL cla=s having been carefuUy tabulated, enahled us to form a very 

to nninion of the literary proficicEcy of every child subjected to sohools. 

:“mfati?r“Go:d^^^^^^ tr aS 

cMisidered iu the distribution of premiums; evidence of regulai attend- 
ance and good conduct thmighout the year was exacted in every instanc 
where a fremium was awarded. It is gratifying to mention that the 
teSrs reported mo,st favourably of all their pupils, no complaint of a 
serious character having been preferred against any of them duiing the 
ureceding twelve months. This speaks well for the discipline ot the 
Schools the tact and good judgment of the teachers, who succeed in rulin„ 
their -cholars wholly by moral persuasion, and by then- own eiiying exam- 
ple CMporal punishment being wholly unknown m these admirable scboo . 

^ mi . +iio T/t11e n.Tfi classed as follows 



Subjoata. 



Lesson Books: 
Book I., 
Book IL, 
Sequel. 
Book III., 

M IV., 

„ V., 



Gi'aminar : 

Parts of Speeck only, 
Parsing and Syntax, 
Derivations, . 
Composition, • 

Geography: 

Lessons on Maps onlyy . 
From Text Books: 
Local, 

Mathematical and 
Physical, 

Arithmetic : 

Simple Roles, 
Compound do., 
Proportion, . 



Boys, j 


jitis. j 


I .- 1 

ants. I 




3 


I 

40 


28 


19 


22 


35 


34 


- 


15 


13 




10 


14 


- 


5 


y 




93 


92 


G2 


.51 


48 


62 


42 


44 


~ 


42 


44 


- 


15 


23 


“ 


28 


22 


62 


35 


47 


- 


30 


23 


- 


28 


48 


62 


35 


21 


- 


15 


14 


1 ■ 



Subjects. 



I Boys. I Girls., 



Practice, Interest, See., 
Mental, 



On Slates only, 

„ Paper, 

From Dictation, 



Sewing, 
Knitting, 
Netting, 
Embroidery, 
Cuttiug-out, . 



Extra Branches ; 

British Poets, 
Mensuration, 

Geometry, . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 
Trigonometry, 
Reasoning, . 
aiusic, . 

Drawing, 

Physical and Applied 
Science, . 



7> 1 cf 7 7 Af vpifUnfr of tbe hieber classes was cbarac- 

terized brdeamess of enunciation, °nnd a 

m too liign a key), a sing-song wucf, u- , / atmpk tbe ear 

sizing tbo proper words, were tbe principal ® , repent from 

Thelraotice, at one time very general, 

memlry, extracts from our most favounte po ts SHSeot ta“ 
to foster and develop in the ‘ Ld as a nmtter of 

poetry. Those repetitions were, in the first 1 . defects wholly 

Lnrse, complete failures, hut with f ^81776 and 

disappeared or sensibly ^™‘“‘^erbv%fgment and exquisite taste, 
manner of deliveiy were characteiized b;^ j g , , j i Scliool— all the 
Corresponding results should bo realized lu ly 
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more readily, as the pnpllB of the opper classes can read dlfficnlt 
I. Eoporij E prose with case and oorrectnoss. The roadinc of the ohM 

o,.^Wct ing to the junior classes, by which I understand^e^ond t 

“eTaUy we!h“ 

I referred lu my last Eeport to the imperfect character of the penman 
ship observable in moat of tho boys’ copy-books, few of whirl, 

bvmr ‘fi*''“'^ free, round, well-proportioiiod style, so much appreciated 

^ •, Of course the true test of a lad’s proficiency in pen- 

niansbip reste in liia ability, on leaving school, to qualify for aLualion 
n the Civil Service, or m tho private office of the niLhant or trader. It 
s gratifying to know that many of Mr. Dowling’s pupils are quaUfled to 
stand so leasonable a test, chiefly from tho careful supervision which he 

th™ writing cla.ssos, and tho trouble ho takes to place before 

them the best head-lines he can prooiiro. 

tin?! “S'lty-two boys oxaiiiincd in Arithniotio, twenty-six worked ques- 
tioiis 111 the liighor rules witli creditable accuracy ; thirty-one exhibited 
great pioficioiicy m Compound Rules, including Division of Money the 
remaining tweiity-flvo acquitted thoiiisolvos very satisfactorily in simple 
nnr, ' r figures oxliibit a slight improvement, as compared with the 
coriesponding returns for tho year 18 G 0 ; hut tho diflcrence is inconsider- 
able, and calls for no special observation. It will ho enough to add that 
slate am inietic receives all the attention its iinportanco merits ; were the 
advanced classes proportionately skilful in tlio application of the rules of 
mental arithniotio, I should have nothing to suggest by way of iiiiprovenieat. 

Ihe proficiency of sequel, third, and higher classes, in spelling and 
r, * F*i T save ovideiico of great labour and attention on 

part of the teacher, to whom, it is hut just to add, tliat his pupils’ exercises 
were with few exceptions, neatly written and correctly spelled. Now 
la le more advaneod pupils have becorno such T)roficients in spelling 
wil ing, . I ey should ho made acquainted with the laws of composi- 
tion, and taught to write short themes on ii.seful suhicots, selected by their 
teachers. In no other way can they he got to improve tliat stiff, meagre, 
and unpolished style of expressing thought, which, after all, la the most 
distinctivo mark of an imperfect education. It remains for mo to add, 
mat in other branches tho answering was quite equal to what I antici- 
pated. Ihe junior classes were able to distinguish tlie parts of speech; 
ami the two senior divisions, to apply to them the rules of syntax. I 
proposetjfor correction, to fourth and fifth class pupils, some sentences 
embracing numerous errors of grammar; in nearly every case the breach 
of syntoctical rule was quickly detected, and speedily corrected. The theory 
of spelling, as illustrated by the “Practical Rules,” and their numerous 
exceptions, has been made perfectly familiar to nearly every child in the 
SC 100 , second class^ pupils excepted. I seldom found them to hesitate in 
pointing out exceptions, and exemplifications of the different rules occur- 
ring la the lessons read for me. Tory fiiir proficienoy has also been 
attained in mathematical geography, in the tracing of outline maps, and in 
the knowledge of the leading physical features and political boundaries 
ottlie g-eat divisions of the globe. In fact the youngest children in the 
schooUeel no difficulty in pointing out, on an outline Map of the World, the 
^ i" j ^ principal rivers, mountains, &g., as well as the most im- 
portant island groups in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
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PirU' School— With reference to tie girls’ sciool, I bare but little to add 
the very favourable statements made in my last Report. It is, however, Eeportj 
av verv eratifying duty to direct attention to the fact that, with the single 
eweption^ot arfthmetic, the general answering of the classes was quite as 
ImA os in the hoys’ school— a glance at the table of proficiency shows . 

this The superior answering of the hoys in arithmetic was, of course, to 
Te expected; generally speaking, girls have but slight taste for ar.th-7v*"/-d- 
metical questions, to wiich they have, comparatively speaking I'^^timo 
to devote For them needlework is a fiir more essential branch. It 
would, however, bo an error to suppose that they have neglected arith- 
metic • far from it, the advanced classes work questions in proportion and. 
practice, without difficulty, and the pupils of the other classes are rapidly 
attaining to the same satisfactory degree of excellence. It is to 

mention that the numerous specimens of needlework exposed to public 
view, and executed by the pupils under the immediate superintendence of 
the assistant teacher, elicited general approbation. The youngest children 
attending the school receive instruction in this most useful branch of a 

The attendance at the infants’ school has rapidly in- 
creased, a satisfactory proof that the advantages it offers to Parents are 
fully appreciated. 1 cannot speak too favourably of the teacher s energy 
and skill— her system of infant training has proved, beyond all question, 
most successful.^ The cheerful happy faces of her little pupils, the eager 
alacrity and correctness of their answers, and the surprising taste and 
accuracy with which they sang several pretty airs, aU bore testimony to 
the good iudginent, intelligence, and industry of their excellent teacher. 

The annexed table exhibits the proficiency of the 220 pupils examined, 
Decemter la&ty by the District Inspector and 



Able to read correctly Second Book wi/y, . ; 

„ the liiglier books with ease and intelligence, 
Aci^uainted with Parts of Speocli only, • • 

Able to parse, . • , ’» * 

Acqvuunted with the Prefixes and Affixes, . • 

„ English Etymologies, 

jj Greek and Latin Roots, . 

„ Map of the World ofi/y, . 

,, Map of Europe or of Ireland, 

„ General Course, . 

Able to set doisTi 6 places of figures, 

7 1, • * * • 

Able to work correctly and readily a snm In Subtraction, 
a sum in Division of Money, 

Able to state and solve with readiness and correctness ques- 
tions in Proportion or Practice, 

Able to wite fairly, . • • 

„ a good hand with ease and freedom, 

„ a sentence with tolerable accuracy, 

„ with ease and correctness, 

Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Netting:, 

Embroidery 
Cutting-out, 



Boys. 

51 

35 

26 

20 

9 
7 
3 

51 

25 
12 
29 
50 

26 
31 

26 

10 
16 
20 
16 



Girls. 

50 

31 

30 

22 



45 

22 

10 

26 

34 

34 

21 

14 

21 

U 

24 

17 

39 

16 

4 

6 

12 



Infants. 

21 



21 

10 

12 

3 



The ages of the children on rolls, and the relativo 
belonging to the eeveral religious denominational are gi 
tables: — 



Established Church, 
lloman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, 
Dissenters, . 

Total, 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


45 


33 


22 


47 


72 


63 


6 


5 


8 


5 


1 


- 


103 


in 





182 

19 

6 

307 



VOL. I. 
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jlpiumcHna. Number on rolls at different rates of payment, during quarter endios 
I. Reports 61st December, 1861. S 

niti..!.*. llnPH. m..io n. . , 



on District 










Boys. Girls. 


Infanta. Total. 


Minor 


At 5s. por fluattor, . 






31 19 


6 


56 


and Model 


At 2s. od. 








35 42 


30 


107 


Schools. 


At Id. per week, . 






37 50 


57 


144 


















Waterford. 




Total, 






103 111 


93 


307 


Ages 


of children 


on the rolls 


— 










Boys. 


Girls. Infants. 


'i'otai. 




Boys. 


Girls. Infants. 


At 4 years of age, 


- 


•26 


26 


At 12 years of .'ice. 


10 


18 


5 




— 


18 


1(5 


» . 


14 


14 


6 




- 


28 


28 


14 


4 


6 


7 


» . 4 


- 


15 


19 


15 nncl above, . 


8 


11 


d 


„ . 10 


12 


5 


27 








9 


„ . 20 


10 


i 


31 


Total, 


103 


111 93 


10 


„ . 18 


14 


- 


32 








11 


„ . 15 


2G 


- 


41 


Average ago, . 


n-5 


11-6 7 ? 



Extra Branches . — It became my mipleasant duty to call attention in 
former reports to the very unaatisluctory state of the singing classes, 
whicb were really discreditable to the school. Id a private comimmica- 
tion, addressed to the Sccretiirioa, .1 proposed the appointment of Mr. 
Washington, as teacher of vocal inn.sie, in throe difierent model schools— 
Waterford, Clonmel, and Kilkenny, suggesting that ho should give aa 
equal portion of las time to each of them. That arrangement received the 
Commissioners’ sanction some twelve months back, and I can conBdeally 
state it has placed the singing chiyse.s on quite a now footing. This remark 
has refcronco solely to the classes in the Waterford and Kilkenny Model 
Schools. I cannot speak from jicrsonal knowledge of the Clonmel Model 
School, which has never hoen umlor my superintendence, but I have reason 
to know that the improvement hroiigiit about through Mr. Washington’s 
persevering exertions in the singing classes at that school, is not less 
satisfactory tluiii what has boon accomplislicd in the Model Schools 
under iny immediate supervision. 

The pupils, both of boys’ and girls’ school, continuo to make satisfactory 
progress in linear drawing. Their teacher devotes special attention to 
those branches, which nro immediately sanctioned by the Committee of | 
the Department of Science and Art, with the view of improving and 
elevating the taste for design, of which, until very recently, the working 
classes in thi.s country wore comparatively ignorant. And even dow, how 
rare it is to meet with mechanics or workwomen (persons in otlier 
respects intelligent), competent to inalco the riidc.st sketch, illustrative 
of the work they propo.se to execute. This may not be said of the 
pupils belonging to the excellent drawing-class in W^aterford Model 
School ; their drawings give evidence of successful industry and zeal, and 
prove that much may be accomplislied even within the space of a year, 
by persevering exertion, under a qualified teacher. 

Before concluding this Report it becomes my pleasing duty to state that 
the conduct of the monitors, pupil-teachers, and others connected with this 
Institution, in more subordinate capacities, has been, in every respect, 
satisfactory. I may add, nothing occurred during the year to disturb the 
harmony and good-feeling which the children of these schools have at all 
times evinced towards each other. Differing in religious belief, they have 
never forgotten those sentiments of kindness and good-will, which coasti- 
tute a true and firm bond of union between fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
citizens, 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. G. Kleminq, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 
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II —Selections from: Head Inspectors’ General Eepokts for 

THE Tear 1861. ii. soiec- 

I_From General Report by W. H. Newell, Esq., ll.d., t.o.d. 

Miectors’ 

■ * Reports on 

I transmitted reports upon 212 ordinary National Schools during tlie Schools In- 
past year. Of these schools I inspected 100 in detail, and 112 partially. 

I examined and classed 240 teachers; I vi.sited frequently, and held a Examined, 
public excamination in each of the four Model Schools in ray charge; and „ 

I transacted a variety of duties incidental to, ami inseparable from, my • 
position. One of these duties, the examination of the boys of the Royal 
Hibernian Military School was extra, .and outside niy oflice, but it was a 
very agreeable task. In every one of the ten districts in my circuit, I 
inspected schools, the smallest number visited in any district being twelve 
schools, and the greatest forty-two. 

I found the inspection of the schools carried on, general y, with great 
activity, and in some districts with great success. To the labours of the 
Inspectors the majority of the schools are mainly indebted for their pro- 
gress. The superintendence of the managers is, in most cases, merely 
nominal ; but it is cheering to observe, from the reports of a few In- 
spectors, that the managers are taking a greater interest lu the instruc- 
tion of the pupils. That the Bchouh of one district are better conducted 
than those in an adjoining district, I attribute almost entirely to niore 
effective inspection. The contrast between the result of the labour ot an 
able and judicious Inspector, and those of one discharging his duties 
merely in a perfunctory or routine manner, is very great. ^ inspect 
schools, and discharge all tlie duties appertaining^ to the^ office ot an 
Inspector of ITational Schools in Ireland is a task of no trifling difficulty, 
aithouffh it seems to bo thought by some persons that Inspectors can be 
extemporized, and that any one can examine and report upon a school. 

But inspection is an art requiring study and experience, without wine 1 1 
confers small benefit upon the schools, while it may do positive barm, jus 
as an unskilful practitioner will injure his luckless patient. Bot a ew 
schools, I fear, are ‘luckless patients,” their conditiou and treatment being 
misunderstood. Without some previous training, very few persons can 
inspect a school with moderate success, or even harmlessly; 
may appear strange, men w-ho have served as teachers find great i 7 
at first in getting through the business of iuspection with despatch, or with 
satisfaction to themselves. , . . - . 

The annexed table shows the amount of work done by each Inspec or 



inspector. 



ilr. 

^Ir. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

ilr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 



O’Driscoll, 
M‘Sweonv, 
D’Arey, . 
Wilson, . 
Rountree, 

M. Fiizgerald, . 
Jl'Sheeliv, 
M'Dermott, 
Simpson, 
Mahony, . 



Ballinamore, 

Tuara, . 

iilullingar, 

Galway, 

Bailina^oe, 

ParsonstowD, 

Naas, 

Dublin, . 

Tullow, 

Wicklow, 



Niimlier of Sehools 
Inspected 


Total 
Ni>. of 
Inspec- 
tions. 


Total 
No. of 
inci- 
dental 
■visits. 


Only 

Once. 


Only 

Twice. 


Tbrec 

Tiniea. 




20 


85 


299 


61 






82 


250 


109 




IH 


86 


294 


72 




47 


10 


127 


42 




66 


18 


192 


69 




33 


42 


200 


68 








287 






31 


35 


171 


4 






79 


237 


22 


1 


2 


83 


264 


82 



* There is a District Model School in this district. Mr. ^ Uson was 
+ Mr. Roantree did not take charge of district until 20th March, Ibbi. 
teacher, acting as Inspector. 

+ 'i'ook charge of district in February, 1861. 

§ Mr. M'Dermott waa ill during portion of the y^r. 

VOL. I. 



He is an orgamiing 



l2 
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Apimidlo} C. 

II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head In- 
spectors’ 
Huports ou 
Schools In- 
spected and 
Teacheis 
Examined. 

Dr.Nmell, 



Appendix to Tiveniy-evjhth Report of Commissioners [1861 

The achoola inspected “only once” oi- “only twice,” were in several 
cases taken into connexion during tlic yca,r. Only in four districts did 
all the schools receive throe inspections each; hut to estimate fairly tlie 
amount of work done, it would bo necessary to regard the area of the dis- 
tricts, and the mean distances of the scliools from the Inspector’s residence 
as travelling consumes a great deal of time in some districts. In districts 
31 and 33, although the number of schools is greater in each than in any 
other of the di.stricts, tho average daily attendance is .smaller, so that the 
examination of the pupils in these districts ocouiiies less time. The fore- 
going table exhibits a vast amount of work, but it contains no reference 
to the time spent by tho In.spoctors in writing reports, in the examina- 
tion of teachers and paid monitors, and in the transaction of a variety of 
other business. 

Besides the 856 day schools referred to in the ten districts under my 
superintendence, there are niuo evening schools. In six of the districts 
there are no evening schools, and it is not likely that this class of school 
will over become popular in Ireland. Even in the towns and cities, these 
schools scarcely deserve the small amount of aid they receive from the 
Commissioners ; ami it is vain to hope that they will ever bo made avail- 
able as agencies to supplement the education of children living in villages 
and rural districts. The circumstances of the country are not favourable 
to evening schools. 

I have quoted largely from the reports of these gentlemen in the 
Appendix, wliorc will bo found a statement of tlio views of each as to the 
condition of tho classes, and tho progress made in the several subjects of 
instruction. 

During the past year, 136 males, and 103 female teachers, presented 
themselves for examination in iny circuit. Of these, sixty-four males, 
and fifty-nine females were classed teachers, seeking further promotion; 
and seventy-throe males, and forty-four females wore probationers. Of 
the male teachers, thirty-eight chissod, and twenty-ftve probationers, 
attended the written examination only. Of tho forty-seven male proba- 
tioners admitted to tho oral examination, nine remained stationary, twenty- 
five obtained promotion by two stejis, ton by one stop, one by three steps, 
and two were disini.ssed. Of tlio sixty-four classed male teachers, only 
twenty-six wore admitted to tho oral examination, and of these, twenty 
obtained promotion. 

Twenty-three of tlio forty-four fcmalo probationers wore promoted— 
thirteen getting one step, nino two stcj)s, and one three steps of promo- 
tion ; oiglitecu remained stationary, and three wore dismissed. Twenty- 
seven of the fifty-nine classed female teachers obtained promotion, and 
only one of these obtained more than one step. 

Organhaiion . — One organizing master was employed continuously 
during the year, and one organizing mistress, in this circuit. The latter 
had only completed the organization of four schools, of which three were 
convent schools, wlien she accepted the situation of teacher of one of the 
girls’ practising schools at Marlborough-strcct. The master, Mr. Cribhiu, 
organized nineteen schools, situated in five different districts. Of these 
schools nine were boys, three were girls, and seven were mixed schools. 
The ordinary girls’ schools can be organized by masters advantageously. 
The whole cost on the part of the Managers, of making alterations iuthe 
furniture and arrangement of the nineteen schools was £58, and the cost of 
the apparatus given by the Commissioners was £71 Ifi., or, on the average, 
£3 14s. 9rf. to each school. This sum, added to the salary of the master, 
would make the average cost of the organization of each school about 
£12 ; but the benefits of organization are not confined to the schools actu- 
ally organized. The surrounding National schools participate largely in 
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tlie advanta»es of the scheme. The organized school is visited, and 
•irranvements are copied by other teachers, The organizer’s lectures are jj sdec- 
^tiemTeil weekly by teacliers from a considerable distance, and Ins instruo- tiona from 
imiis oil school-keeping, and on the improved methods of teaching, are 
noted down and afterwards referred to. I found two organizers <iuite on 

pTioiio-h for the managers’ demands. , Schools lu- 

pSkl J/oiu#oi-s.-There are now upwards of 2,000 paid momtors m they“«“-i 
Board’s service. On the 31st December, 1860. the number was, -,111, but Examined, 
this number has increased. About 1,000 are senior.and tbe renminder j unior _ 
monitors This imineii.se staff of paid momtors iiiiglit lead a stranger to the 
workiim of the system of National Education to infer that monitorial teach- 
inp waslai-vely practised in the schools, but tlie very opposite is the case. 

Tbe paid monitors are virtually apprenticed pupil-teacbers, in relation to 
theniactiiiiei-y of tbe scbool, and to tlieirowii improvement. They must bo 
of a certain age, the seniors of fourteen years, and the juniors of twelve 
years of ave. They are appointed only in schools conducted by classed 
teachers. °Senior paid monitors can he appointed only to schools in charge 
of first or second class teachers, while a junior paid monitor cannot be 
employed in any school conducted by a teacher closed lower than fast 
division of third class. This rule guarantees the literary ability of the 
teacher to instruct the paid monitor in the specified course, (iratuitiea 
varying from £1 to £3 are paid for the sucoes.sful instruction of each pmd 
momtor, but in no case is tbe gratuity paid unless the school, to which 
the paid monitor belongs, is effectively taught. The instruction of these 
yonni' persons is as much a part of the teacher’s duties, as the instruction 
of hilMpils. The paid monitor is selected almost invariably because 
he exhibits a liking for teaching and desires to become a teacher. He 
is not, however, under any obligation or bond to remain for a given 
period ill bis office, nor are the Commissioners bound to reUin him m 
their service longer than he is wanted. He is free to leave and they to 
remove him, an arrangement that has many advantages. ^ o soon as e 
gets tired of his occupation, and becomes desirous of following some other 
pursuit, he may resign. This freedom from any obligation to continue 
in the Board’s Lrvioe longer than he chooses, enables the paid monitor, 
not disposed to embrace the life of a teacher, to leave the service ; and it is 
well that it is so, because an unwilling teacher would be a nseless servant. 

In other callings, men may be useful so long as they remain in them even 
against their will, but a teacher to be efficient, or even useful must be a 
willing agent. Accordingly, of the 1,593 senior ^ 

service on the 31st December, 1860, only lob, or 1 in 9 5, had reached 
the fourth year of service. Every year in every school ‘^e resi^- 

nationa are numerous, as the hoys become tired of eir “ ‘ J , A. 
other pursuits. It is fortunate, too, that all do not remain to complete theu 
period of service with a view to becoming Nat.oi.-ai 
could not be employed. The vacancies in eligib e sc oo y _ 

year are too few!^ The supply has already exceeded the demand 

'^Tregret to say, that in numerous instances the 

monitors is not carefully attended to by the teas ers. fm.^evlectinff 
to make representations of the conduct of severa ea The 

to teach tLir paid monitors. The evil deto 

penalties that these negligent teachers harm iLnectors have 

kers from falling into similar neglect. Generally, the In^ 
exercised an active superintendence over this depar > 

but in a few cases there was not due vigilance. These cases I have, 
course, made known to the Commissioners. 
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Appendix C. Of tho 128 ]mid monitrossca, fifty wore oiniiloyed in eighteen convcot 
II. Seloc- schools ; ami of tlio £90 10s. iiwanlcd, tlieso schools receiretl £45 I 5 j 
tionstrom for the instruction of thirty [laiil monikoaaos. Gratuities were refused h 
sSeSfoL"^’ reinainiiij^^ .acventy-(ii<,ait were employed in ordinary 

Reports OU National Sclioola, ami of thcao acventy-cight, only twenty-two, or less 
Schools In- tiian ono-third, oiititloJ their teacliera to gratuities, amountiiio- in all to 
'S.err'* a™i"ih'iug nearly £2 10s. for each. This high average is ex- 

Examined, ph^iuod by tbo oiroiunstanco, that most of the successful monitresses were 

in the tliird and fourth years of tlicir service, while in the convent 

Z^r. NgwcU. sclioola, most of tho monitresses wore iu their first and second years only. 

The total amount ohtaiiiahle, if all the paid monitors, male and female 
had acquitted themselves credilahly, and if tho schools to which theybe^ 
longed luid bceu ellicioutly coiiducteil, was £o70, or £1 12s. on the 
average for each paid monitor oxamiued. Tho sum granted was £149 10s., 
or somewhat leas than fourteen ahillings on the average for each. 

The number of teachers recommended for good service salary for the 
year 18G1 was thirty-three iimlo and eighteen female teachers. The 
number of grants available i.s six for jualo and three for female teachers 
in each district; making in iny circuit, sixty for males and thirty for 
females. There are npward.s of iloO male and 150 female teachers eligible 
to receive thi.s suj>plcmcntal salary so far ibs length of service; yet, 
in two districts only has tho rc(iuirod number <if eligible male teacliera 
been found. In one district, six, and in two di.stricts, four female teachers, 
instead of three in cacli, have boon recomnmmlod for this salary; and I 
hope tho Commissioners will bo pleased to ap}>rovo of these recorameuda- 
tions, as eligible male teachers could not ho found. Tho nine grants 
ahould, I think, bo common to male ami fomale teachers; but the arrange- 
ment of having an equal number of grants allocated to each district is a 
good one. In a fow years honco, when the etiicient young teachers will 
have acquired length of service, tlio camlidates will bo numerous, and tlie 
present arrangement will have to he extended ; but at present it excites 
a useful competition among tbo teachers of each district; and in a few 
years there will bo a large nmuhor of eligible candidates. The pay- 
ment of good service salary is tho latest, and one of the most effectual 
steps taken hy the Coinm)s.sioners to improve at once tho condition of the 
teachers and tho schools. 

I subjoin tables, contsiining important statistics connected with the 
schools in this circuit. Those tables, comparc«l with similar tables for the 
year 18G0, exhibit a steadily progressive ainoinlmeiit in the material cob- 
dition of the schoolhou.«os, iu tbolitcrary prolicioncy of the pupils, and m 
the increased average daily atteudaiico. I shall hero make a brief analysis 
of a few of these tables onl y. 

State of Buildings as to ilepairs — 



1060, 

im, 



Numbor 
of Siilioolfl. 



73-i 

m 



Good. 

S20 

352 



Fftir. lotid. 

134 504 

223 575 



In 1861, the number of schools referred to exceeds the number in 1860 
by 100, while the proportion in a “ good ” and " fair” state is also larger- 
The Appendix will show, that the condition of 160 schools is only “mid- 
dling,” and that of eighty-eight, positively “bad.” Many of the latter are 
school-houses vested in trustees, while not a few are bouses in impoverisnett 
districts, and are merely tolerated. 

The next table shows the classification of tlie schools in both years, witB 
respect to the extent and quality of the instruction imparted. 
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Total number of Seliools referred to 

In 1860, . . 723 1 In IBM, 



807 










Per-Centage. . 








'i860. 1 


1861. , 


Number of schools in wliich reading is ^uite satisfactory, 


56 


121 ' 


1 




Number of schools in wliich reading is good, 


168 


251 


U7-7 


81*6 


Number of schools in which reading is fair. 


266 


297 


) 




Number of schools in which penmanship is quite satisfactory, 


67 


112 






Number of schools in which penmanship is good, . 


168 


213 


j-64-3 


77*7 


Number of schools in which penmanship is fair, . 


230 


296 


J 




Number of schools iii which arithmetic is fairly taught, and 
to a fiiir proportion of pupils, 


484 


589 


67 


71*7 


Number of schools in which dictation is fairly taught, and to 
a fair proportion of pupils, . . . - • • 


455 


539 


63 


66-8 


Number of schools in which grammar is fairly taught, and to 
a fair proportion of pupils, 


420 


502 


58-1 


62*2 


Number of schools in which geography is fairly taught, and to 
a fair proportion of pupils, 


455 


539 


62-9 


65-4 
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AppendixO. 

II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head In- 



Miected and 

Teachers 

Examined. 

Dr. Newell. 



Under every bead in this table— the most important in the Appendix— 
aa improvement has taken place. -n 

The average daily attendance at the schools m each district -will appear, 
from the followintr niimheis, to have increased in eight ot the ten districts 
durinir the year 1861. In districts 38 and 39, the former contammg 
two-thirds of the city of Dublin National Schools, a slight decrease has 
taken place. 



Ayeeage Daily Atteneanoe. 



District. 


I860. 


1861. 1 


DLrtrict 


31 


37*2 


38-4 ! 


36 


32 


43-8 


45-7 


37 


S3 


30-5 


35-5 


38 


34 


42*5 


42*9 


39 


85 


37*6 


39*5 


40 



36-9 

39-2 

84-8 

43-2 

4-2*6 



1B61. 

39- 4 

40- 3 
82 
42-1 
44 



The weather at the beginning and at the close of the past year was 
exceedingly unfavourable to the school attendance. i i_ +i,om 

Should the returns from other circuits show that 
improved as much, and as generally, as the schools m t is ’ . . 

includes considerably more than oue-sixth of the area an .P ^ ^ 

Ireland, there will be another proof of the still ad\ancin^ 

National Education. 



Table I. 
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Arpmdinc. Table I — Classification of 832 National Scliools in Ten School Distrlcte 
II. Solcc- regard to the llcaila indicated : ' 

tions from 



Hoad In- 
Mcctors’ ‘c 

Keports on ^ 

ScliooU In- 2 

spectad and | 

Teachers •“ 

Examined. 1 

S5 


•d 

° I 


EuiliUni;, Itepairs, 
&o. 


Furnituro and , 
Apparalufl. 


Prombics, Play- 
grmuul-i. 




Offices. 




l| 

J 


O 


1 ^ 


bii 


n 


1 

a 




1 

a 


*o 

m 


<3 




6 

S 


13 § 


•a 

O 


to ' 


. ! 

1 


a a 


JJr. Newell. 

31 


10!i 


3G 


19 


35 , 


10 


30 


25 ' 


31 


14 


19 


13 : 


20 


40 


11 


1 


3 


93 


32 


75 ■ 


41 


- 


28 : 


6 


39 


: - 


30 


G 


38 


- 


15 


22 


3G 


_ 


_ 


39 


33 


102 


41 


44 


15 


2 


34 


50 


17 


1 


20 


42 


15 , 


25 : 


18 


45 


12 


27 


34 


5R 


35 


8 


5 


8 


20 


16 


9 


11 


14 


12 


11 


19 


20 


8 


7 


21 


35 


«2 


28 


S‘2 


13 


9 


11 


40 


23 


8 


11 


20 


10 


33 


19 


5 


7, 


5l 


3G 


03 


32 


29 


14 


8 


32 


27 


^ 16 


i 

9 


30 


12 


10 


31 


20 


9 


13 


41 


37 


05 


33 


34 


22 


' 6 


25 


47 


16 


! 8 


16 


36 


19 


24 


: 28 


21 


12 


34 


38 


CG 


4.3 


14 


9 


- 


43 


14 


9 


: - 


31 


20 


11 


4 


44 


11 


7 


4 


3!) 


79 


43 


16 




1C 


45 


12 


8 


14 


' 44 


8 


9 


' 18 


34 


10 


- 


35 


40 


86 


20 


27 


24 


15 


22 


28 


24 


12 


12 


8 


22 


44 


14 


14 


15 


43 


- 


832 


852 


223 


169 


88 


309 


259 


101 


83 


236 


179 


150 


2G8 


244 


|l24 


76 


388 



TaeTjE II. — Classification of 833 National Schools in Ten School Dis- 
tricts, as to amount of accommodation (allowing eight square feet to 
each Pupil). 



Number 

of 

niati'iot 


Number 

of 

Soboola 

roturued. 


Numbers rospcottToJy cajiablo of acoouiraodatlng : 


Not 

more than 
CO 

Pupils. 


50 

but under 
U 

Pupils. 


70 

but under 
100 

PuX)ile. 


100 

but under 
ISO 

Pupils. 


AboTO 

150 

Pupils. 


31 


108 


73 


26 


8 


1 


- 


32 


75 


26 


24 


19 


4 


2 


33 


102 


42 


30 


19 


10 


1 


34 


56 


12 


14 


17 


5 


8 


35 


82 


16 


35 


19 


8 


4 


36 


83 


17 


20 


24 


6 


8 


37 


95 


19 


38 


15 


! 17 


6 


38 


66 


7 


14 


6 


15 


24 


39 


79 


11 


22 


19 


19 


8 


40 


86 


29 


28 


11 


7 


11 


~ 


832 


252 


259 


157 


92 


72 
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_ „ TTT niasslficatlon of SOI National Schools in Ten School Dis- 

to the nature of the Average Daily Attendance commanded 

by them. 



Niimljorof Schools rospcctivoly in which tho 
avcrago daily attcntlanco of Pupils is 



127 



2.r4 

2.V3 
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Table IT. — Esbibiting state of 
cemberj 1861, ia 803 Schools 



Attendance for year ended 31st De- 
(PrisoE Schools and Evening Schools 





£ ] 
11 


rotol No. of Individual 
Pupils appearing on Rolls 
for year ended 
31st Doceniber, 18C1. 


Total No. of Ifidividual 
Pupilssirttcii (i/Tiluring 
tho year ended 
3Ut December, 1861. 


Total No. of 
Pupils AD Ml 
Schools duri 
ended 31st 


Individual 
[TED to tho 
ng tho yi'ar 
Deo.. 1861. 


Q 




Males. 1 


Females. 


Males. 


Fonmlos. 


Males. 


Fomalos. 


31 


101 


6,183 


5,674 


2,085 


1,895 


2,280 


1,952 


32 


70 


5,220 


4,281 


2,273 


1,710 


2,325 


1,792 


33 


95 


4,928 


4,322 


1,720 


1,516 


2,138 


1,715 


34 


57 


4,837 


6,402 


2,244 


2,493 


j 1,859 


2,278 




77 


5,428 


4,787 


2,353 


1,965 


2,688 


2,318 


36 


79 


5,030 


1 

5,830 


2,135 


2,461 


2,511 
’ ! 


2,812 


37 


95 


6,498 


5,566 


. 1,987 


1,955 


2,067 


2,193 


38 


66 


9,707 


11,726 


4,910 


6,461 


5,361 


5,682 


39 


79 


5,081 


4,970 


1,829 


1,720 


-2,006 


1,815 


40 


84 


5,996 


6,858 


2,404 


2.631 


2,767 


2,956 


- 


803 


57,908 


59,316 


24,020 


23,797 


26,002 


25,613 



• Model Schools, Conveiit, ood Poor faw Schools. 
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Igljl.] of National Education in Ireland, 

Table VIII. — Glassification of 807 National Schools, in Ten School Districts, as to 
Efficiency with regard both to the Extent and Quality of Instruotion imparted. 



Number of Schools reapootivcly in which— 



Number 

of 

District. 


Number 

of 

Schools 

Returned. 


Read- 
ing is 
quite 
satis- 
factory. 


Read- 
ing is 
good. 


Read- 
ing is 
fair. 


Pen- 
manship 
is quite 
satis- 
factory. 


Pen- 
manship 
is good. 


Pen- 
manship 
is fair. 


Aritb- 
roctic is 
fairly 
taught, 
and 10 a 
fair pro- 
portion of 
Pupils. 


Dictation 
is fairly 
taught, 
and to a 
fair pro- 
1 portion 
1 

Pupils. 


Grammar 
is fairly 
taught, 
and to a 
fair pro- 
portion 
of 

Pupils. 


Geography 
is fairly 
taught, 
and to a 
fair pro- 
portion 
of 

Pupils. 


31 


108 


17 


20 


42 


13 


12 


42 


70 


62 


67 


74 


32 : 


75 


5 


20 


36 


10 


21 


32 


46 


32 


20 


54 


33 


102 


29 


35 


28 


14 


26 


48 


88 


85 


79 


87 


34 


55 


5 


8 


32 


7 


9 


14 


38 


49 


33 


37 


35 


60 


5 


24 


29 


6 


15 


31 


52 


39 


52 


43 


36 


83 


9 


17 


28 


9 


11 


19 


53 


44 


38 


37 


37 


95 


10 


32 ' 


33 


11 


36 


33 


63 


54 


59 


66 


38 


66 


15 


26 


29 


12 


30 


24 


57 


57 


57 


57 


39 


79 


10 


31 


36 


9 


23 


27 


4)4 


47 


43 


44 


40 


84 


16 


38 


24 


21 


30 


26 


58 


70 


54 


50 


- 


807 


121 


251 


297 


112 


213 


296 ' 


539 


639 


502 


539 



Table IX. — Exhibiting Classification of 821 National Schoolsj in Ten 
School Districts, as to observance of Cleanliness, Neatness, and Order. 



No. of 
District 


Total 
No. of 
Schools 


Numbor of Schools reapectiToly, -which, in regard to — 


Premises, aro— 


Sobool-Tooins, are 


- 


Children, tholr perso 
habits are — 


IS and 


Rotumed. 


Good. 


Fair. 


Mid- 

dling. 


lad or 
None. 


Good. 


Fmr. 


Mid- 

dling. 


Bad. 


Good. 


Fair. 


Mid- 

dling. 


Bad. 


31 


100 


26 


12 


28 


42 


43 


32 


23 


10 


24 


36 


43 


5 


32 


70 


88 


1 


- 


31 


24 


18 


15 


13 


25 


19 


19 


7 


33 


102 


25 


33 


19 


25 


31 


56 


15 


- 


23 


68 


11 


- 


34 


58 


22 


16 


10 


10 


27 


14 


12 


5 


19 


19 


14 


6 


35 


75 


47 


5 


4 


19 


51 


20 


4 


- 


72 


2 


1 


- 


36 


82 


18 


22 


7 


35 


32 


30 


14 


6 


28 


37 


14 


3 


37 


95 


19 


30 


17 


29 


S3 


34 


8 


- 


58 


23 


12 


2 


38 


66 


43 


9 


9 


5 


49 


10 


4 


3 


36 


15 


11 


4 


39 


79 


55 


5 


1 


18 


55 


5 


15 


4 


56 


11 


7 


5 


40 


86 


22 


14 


10 


40 


36 


14 


27 


9 


41 


23 


IS 


8 


- 


821 


315 


I47 


105 


254 


401 


233 


137 


50 


382 


252 


U7 


40 
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Appmdiie to Twenty-eighth Beport of Commissioners [1861, 

Appeb-dix to Dn. IfBWEiL’B Genekai, Repokt.— Exiejcts from 
iNarEOTORs’ Annual Heports. 

Proficiency of Fiqnh. 

Mr. D'Aretj, MiiUingni-. 27earf/n<;.— Reading in our scliools seldom li^es ahnvo 
mediocnty winch is chiefly to be attributed to want of skill on Urn pait oflLtel 
Some teachers are satisfied if their puiuls pronounce the words, imving no reeai-J rn 
stops, or a just expiussiou of the meaning. I am always careful to point ouuhL 
detect, aud in sevei al iiistaiiceH have been much pleased dtuing the past year to Hud 
a practical recogmlimi of my suggestions. ^ year lonnd 

advance of most other subjects, particularly in female 
schools. Mud time is geucrally given to it, which, however, may be iuat as a cootl 
hand IS valuable m itseil, and uilbrds the parent a pi-oof of what his child has attiled 
at school. I have more than once suggested improvements in the copy-books suo- 
plied bj the iBoai'd, which I yet liopo to see canied out. ^ 

answering of pupils in this essential branch of hiowledtre show^ 
oil the whole, .steady pi-ogress ; but it would be sf ill more satisfactory if the ‘Tound.’ 
woih were better atl cndcd to, as tlie proficiency in numeration and notation in manv 
iustaiice.s admits of improvemenl.. '.I'o remedy this dofect 1 talie every opponuuitv to 
impre.ss on teachers the necessity of making a more liberal use of the black-board. 

if rdiiuj from Dictatwn.—'L'he system of teaching spelling from dictation is in 
operation m e\;ery school m tliis Disfj-ict, and is attended witli the best residts. As soon 
as a child is able to wnte small ronnddiand, the teacher reads a sentence slowly from 
the Inst or Jsecotid Bonk, tlie exorcise is then oxamined, and the mistakes con-ecled. 

, ' — I his subject presents more diliiculiies to tho pupils of our schools tliim 

perhaps any other ni the school ])rogramme. To understand tlie cousiruction of a 
sonmiico sooins to riapnro more montal training on tho j.avt of tho pupil, and imae 
abihiy and skill mi tho part of the teacher, than is gmicmlly exhibited. Itisako 
represented Umt parents, particularly in rural loealiiio.s, express an uuwilliiiguess to 
nave their childrcu spend their time learning what ihey consider u useless subject. 

(tcographij.—llo^ useful and popular branch is taught often with anamouutof 
ability and success highly eredituide to hoth teindiors and pupils. This nleasiog 
result must be attributed to tho llm> maps aud other appliimceK provided by die 
Oomimssionei-s. I know tlmt in some cases tim kiiowledgo of geography osliibited 
IS a mere cram.” Ohiidren will give a string of names, with the Icngtii of rivem. 
ac., ,Ko., and will fail to answer a very simple question. liowover, such a svstem of 
teaching is seldom met witli in our .schools, and is easily detected by the Inspector. 

GenC7'al Ohsei'vations. 

h district highly classed, and in very many instances 

u IS 1^‘^ceivetl as sidiuol-foos. Altliongh iminngei-s miumur against Kafionol 

^ idiiiost solely tlepondcnt on the salary he receives 

tuL in- exortum being made to ameliorate his coiiditiou. 

Tr *1 - f t;Uacher is a wm-fnre with poverly, and in sonic cases with indigeuce. 

m’A 1 *^ sahuy lias been of Jute years advanced, ilie ju-ice of the uccessm-ies of 

e las vcpt pace with the increase, leaving the teacher's condition unimproved. The 
. Dial standing of the mujority of teachers hero is Jow, being scarcely in die county 
r,!^ 1 suiall farmers, and in town.s witli ]icuy shopkeepers. They evinre 

no aniucty to leave tlicir present iirofession, because their training luifils them for 
any other occupation. 

Pjtiasiug to obsme the attention with which, both on tho part of nniiiagers 
thi spirit and good habits iiro iriculctited in all the schools in 

s istnct. liiis is, and justly so, tho primary object iu our schools, and is, in 
wnl attended with the greatest succoss. 

• , a niteen exceppons, the management of the schools in this district is exclu- 
\€ y m the hands of the Roman Catliolic clergy. Iu these fifteen cases, the schools 
« ^ oontrol of the landed proprietoi-s, or their agents, with one exception, 

i?ar, pansh,” of which the Protestant rector is niauager. The clergy of both 

CM,. frequently visit tho schools in their choige, and exercise a vigilant 

surveillance over them. 

I am happy to be able to state that the hostility of the Roman Catholic bishop and 
ITaI violent than when 1 took chaige of this district. This feeliog is 

number of .schools that have been placed in connexion with the 
4 n m ® a-half; and several others now in enurae of erection 

a National School before. This is a practical 
snfv/,ooA 1 • • calumnies circulated by unprincipled persons who for a time 

National sA^emLTS credulous parties bitter hostility to the 
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Projiciency of Pupils. Ap pendix c. 

Air M‘Sweenv, Tuaia. The great difficulty in teacMng reading is to II. Selec- 

rid the pupils of the imperfect manner of spealting they have acquired at home ; this tions from 
being partly effected, they are easily trained to comprehend tlie subject-matter and Wead in- 
the nieauings ot the difficult words in 1 



iVflios narfiy effected, they are easily trained to comprehend tlie sabject-.**...^^* , 

the meLings of the difficult words in their lessons ; but httle eiiort is employed to 
develop the voices of the pupils, or to train them to the use of a proper pitch of 



them, without which clearness and espression in reading cannot be acquired. . 

Penmnnship.—The prodciency in this branch is ftm-, although the method of i^achers 
teachin'^ it is imperfect, and consists in setting head-lines for the pupils to imitate ; Examined. 

the praedee of setting printed head-lines is found to be even woree than this, as they 

think it vain to try to imitate such perfect specimens of penmanship. Writing, J)r. Newell. 
like drawing, is ueciuired by leaiming a few elementary principles which teach how 
to form lines with smoothness and proportion, without a knowledge of which the art 

camiot.be practised with any degree of perfection. - 

^irithinetic . — In practical ainfchmetic the pupils have attained a fait degree of pro- 
fleienev, but the piiuciples are not much sought for nor stniUed. It is not an easy 
task for an untrained mind to examine pidnciples, and to denve miles from tliem ; 
die pracrice of calculating mentally, apart altogether from its iitihty, is found to pre- 
■nare the mind of youth for the comprehensive study of the theory and practice of 
arithmetic, and should receive due attention as a branch of scluiol studies. . . 

IFr/fini 7 from Dictation. — The proliciency in this branch is low on the whole ; it is 
pi-actised to train the pupils to correct habits of spelling, but its use as an lutrodue- 
tion to the art of composition is attended to in a few of the better schools only. 

Grammar. — The profic-iency in this lirauch is loiyer than that m any other m the 
table. Grammar does not teach the art of speaking or ivi-itiug a lauguago tnth 
dueuey and ease ; it teaches only how to speak it according to the established prac- 
tice of languivge. This art in itself is simjde. A knowledge of the nmeotion ol 
nouns and pronouns, of the conjugation of verbs, \yith a proper use ot the moods 
and tenses, add to tliis an acquaintance ivith the relation betyveeu a verb and its sub- 
iect, and nearly all that is necessary for cenreet speaking is included in these lew 
principles. The attention of the pupils should lie directed to the points just enume- 
rated in a special nianuev, rather than to derivations and etymologies. ^ 

Geography.— '£hc proficiency in this hrauch is the highest on the hst, asitpos. 
messes much attraction ; and little mental etfmtis required to comprehend it. A good 
memory will enable a pupil to learn it ; the aid of the rensoiiiugfucuities is not much 
requu-ed. The course studied in the schools is comprehensive ; the pupils m the thu d 
and fourth classes learn the extents and relative sixes ot the continents, and uieir 
respective populations ; the positions of the great mountain chains, Uie courses oi the 
great rivers, and such of the pliyaical characters of the conmients. They also learn 
the relative sizes of the zones, and the latitude of the parallels winch encompass them. 

Gmeral Ohse)‘vations. 

The teachers are making proper efforts to render tliemselves efficient in dis- 
charge of their duties, and are devoted to their prolession from a convictiou that no 
better or more lucrative calling is open to them. , , «„-mnr.rf 

The social standing of teachers is respectable, but theyaio not able to support 
such with their limited incomes ; tlie teacher must appear 

home he must shelter and find accommodation tor himself in ^ 

pretending and uneducated neighbour. There are only ten ease^ m t is dmtiict m 
which residences are provided for the teachm'S ; npiffbbom-hood of 

selves as best they can from the accommodation afforded it g 

“lL'“gement of the sohoob is rested in indhWuoJs to 

parties aie, with one or two exceptions, either clergymen or g 

''ThfSoSl'ntaBagement to o dutj which wotdd reqmre h»re tuperriston tom the 
parties intnisted with such offices ; hut tlie absence the 

of professional and other personal business, which have a s g thei:^ schools 
attLtion. There is, however, no want of interest tor the 
but the conti'arv, and in many cases the managers have made h 

vear (^l 860), in the amount of local endowments ot A-.6, and a interest 

if soiool-fees of iU. These, though small, afford 

felt in the success of the National System is acqmnng ® wliirh enables them 
predict that the recent power granted by the Boai-d to ^ jugney to build, 

to vest schools in local trustees, recemng at ffie spie time ^ nro^ce and 

will remove the objections which exist in ..v X ’ 

will be the means of introducing education to localities hithe eg 
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Appendix to Twenty -ei(jhth Report of Commissioners [ 1861 . 

Paid Monitors. 

T!ie stall of paid raonitoi-s constitutes nnotlier irai-)nvtant element iu the teacliing 
power of this district ; thevo are at present twenty senior monitors and ten junior. 
Within the past year five nuinitox-s wine appidiited to the charge of schools; and 
assuming this to be tlie avcj-ago demiiml, the present stall’ will Imve passed froni their 
present positions in six yoava to till aimilav appointments. 

The course of study prescribed for these young pei-sons cocsints of scholastic lUc- 
raUxre; hut it is vei-y desivahlc to give it a wider range, and to place iu the hands of 
such young aspirants for literai'y dislinciioii, as well as iu those of the ordinaiy 
educated pupils of the schools, a selection from tlie biography of men wliose lives 
would bo a lit model for imihitiou — men who, in spnte of the diltieultics which poverty 
placed in their way, have found wealth and fame, and liave become benefactors of 
their country, moj-e by the exorcise of their industry than by the power of their treats. 
It is well known that the name of Cook, and the study of bis voyages, have made 
many a sailor ; the name of Herscliel proves what industry can do even when opposed 
by dilftcuUies ; and Stephenson has left other monuments scarcely less great, of wliat 
a poor man can sometimes do. Such readings cannot fail to excite laudable orabitioa 
and a passion lor distim;tii»n ip the minds of youth, and to gather from the masses 
those intellects that are (pialifted by nature to confer advantages on the human race. 

• The only biogi*aphical sketches which have htund a place in the literaiy works of 
tho Commissioners aro those of the liritish poets ; ami the selection, though inter- 
esting, is very inisnitable to the tastes and to the wttnts of a poor agricultui’al papu- 
lation, such as avail themselves of tho advantages which the National System of 
Education has placed within the reach of the poor, and which holds out the surest 
prospect to their elevation iu the social world. 

Trofciency of Pupils. 

Mr. TloanlrM, Acting-Inspector at Bnllinasloe. ItauUng. — About four-sevenths of 
the male pupils, and a somewhat higher proportion of the female, in the National 
Schools of tho district are loaruing to read the Second and higher books; end 
close on half the pupils present at tho inspection of the schools can rend these books 
“ correctly," or “ with ease and intelligence." In tho other schools visited by mo during 
the year the ijroficioncy exliihitcd in this branch was at least e(pially good. These re- 
sults may he regarded as fahly satisfactory when taken in connexion with the fact that 
over a third of the children whose names appuimedon the rolls at the close of 1861 were 
under the age of eight year’s. ^Vhile, however, a lai’go number of chilJieu arc Urns be- 
coming expert enough iu reading to bo able to employ it as the chief means of storing 
their minds with knowledge, there was not in any school inspected by me during the year 
a class of pupils that had acquired the power of reading wiili expression. Imetwitli, 
indeed, in tho entire district, not more than two or three pupils capable of this superior 
style of reading; an<l these were the childrou of parents not natives of the county or pm- 
vince. Very many children, too, who havebeen justly included in the category of those 
wiio can read with “ caso and Jutelligence," do not, read with such distinctitess as would 
make their reading intelligihle to heaver’s not already acquainted with the subject- 
matter of what is read. Sometimes even happening to close the book, when tka 
reading of the clans showed a cl<-ar cunccptioii of the author's meaiiinij,! was surprised 
to find that the ear, when unaided by the eye, fuiled to <!atch all tho woi-ds of passages, 
with tho substance of wlricli I was quito familiar, although my verbal recollection of 
tliem was incomplete ; and that on reopening tlio book every word was sufficiently 
audible. Reading being an imitative art, I have endeavoured to induce the teacliers 
to read a good deal aloud before their pupils; for alLhcmgh tho elocution of the former 
is usually far from faultless, it rarely lucks .sufficient merit to sei’ve as a tolerable 
model. 

Aritlmctic. — Practical arithmetic is one of the subjects most successfully taught 
by Uie teacluu's of this district. They aro als«> gradually beginning to attach aiw 
importance to iusU’uedon in the small amount of theoretical arithmetic which u is 
practicable to teach tbe greater number of the children who attend our schools. Here, 
however, I have found prevailing to some extent the too common habit of conducting 
slat© avithraotic at desks, without any examination of the exercises by the teacbcKi 
the children being left to test the correctness of their work by a mere reference to the 
“ answer" in tbe book. 

The aritliineticon has found its w’ay into few of the schools; and in stril fewer are 
tbe teachers competeut to use it further than in exercising the children in countiDg, 
adding, and subtracting. , . 

Little progi’ess has been made in mental arithmetic. Instead of being introduced 
as soon as possible after tbe simple rules have been mastered, the study of it is usiwily 
deferred xmtil considerable advancement has been made in commercial arithmebc. 

Wriiing from Dictation. — In not many schools has even a moderate degree of excel- 
lence been attained in the orthography or the penmanship of the dictation esercisee- 
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The defects in both ptiriiolilnrs are snfficieuay KCOtmted for by saying Wj]] 

often sfaioi ndiile tliey write, the slates being supported on their amis ; and that the 
correction of the mistakes that ocenr in tlie spelling is either wholly “egU'ted oi iin- 
sHlfullv nerformed. Some attempt at correctimiis, indeed, nearly always made. The 
iomdisp^ ate »“ «ther by the writer or a class-fellow, or by the 

teacirer • but the instances are too few in which the children are required, not merely 
to expuiV'e the errors, but to substitute, for each of them the proper orthogrnplij . 

oVnmamr.— Grammar is taught more efl'ectively tliau from the ibyness and difficulty 
of the subiect one would be led to anticipate. Aware that from the very simple struc- 
ture of the Eimlish language a siiecious rote knowledge of parsing is easily acqinif^, 

I have rarely pennitled the children under examination to parse m the ordOT "5 

Lx^bS havr.nysel£ selected from xaiious parts of a 

referred to their several pai'ts of aiJeech, or to he poi-sed syiitacticallj . At 

mode of examination was not veiy agreenbie to the teachers, hut 

reconciled to it, when, owing to their having adopted the some mock of questioning 

ill their lessons the answering of the childveii at subsequent inspections was found 

to be improved. Within the limits of the progimnme.mdeed, the general ansn-enng 

in grammar, may be pronounced rc.spectable ; but there were only ^ 

these under the most intelligent teachers, who were equal to the parsing oi difficult 

“TSS-IHs a curious fact that the dry study of grammar has 

far more iucWllly in the schools than the interesting ot£Ogijh|. Yet 

pamdoxical though the statement may seem, I am convmecd ® f 

mn,k-P thf* latter subiect so interesting as a study are preciselj those that lender ne 

“ahJ'ofTcomi^Ltively harren of results. Tl^^denientaiy course of 

mth its nine set parts of speech presented to the tyro e\er in the o 

order, with its intiexious not numerous and not difficiilt ^ j; jt, 

few short rules of syntax, always learned hy role, coniines 

that are narrow, ivell-deliiied, and not easily trensgiessed ; xyhile 8^ 

the aalroiiomieal section of tlie science out ol the question, 

ns the earth of which it treats. This vastness and variety give the / 

its principal charm; but from them, too, arises the diibcnky of “ 

fold parts of the subject. Hence it is tlmt m the course of 

teacher is so often found jumbling togetber contmenls ami y“4s of 

cities, lakes and laws, mountains and manners, forms of 8.'>«X “ “ JXcing 

peninsulas ; anmeing it may be, some of his papils, bewildenng f 

in the minds of all a contused mass of ideas, impossible to digest, ^ 

proftdess. A plain remedy tor all this is to take the ^ 

from maps, tracing on the latter the boundones and renous f 

and oceans in the order in whichtheyai’fidesenhediu thefoiTuer, ‘ :i ? Vpff.yp 

very short, and making sure that it is thorouglily mastered 

are allowed to take a n°ew step in advance. Besides this 

unskilful use of the iuterrogalive method, another ot the pmicipal erases rf “ 

the teaching of geograpliy is that pupils, after having pointed ™ ^ 

are not requii-ed to tell without further reference to it the 

places. In this way children may become quite familiar ivUh the map, and have 
learned after all very little geography. 
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writing, which although disjointed and angular, w^ hranch «;hould 

legihle Eew ot the teaelieri appear to nnderstaud.how this 

be taught. The very arrangement of the desks jammed IS 

where being unfixed; the teacher could shift them at l’‘«f 
led me to anticipate the low estimate which subsequent 
farm of the penmanship. With furniture so 

the children were left wholly to tliemselves, instead of bei " , - ] -c 

by the master and hence a wrong method of holding the pen, soiled conv-books 
postm-e hut the proper one, misshapen, ill-proportinned lettm-s. and ^ 

Here, too, as in other ports of the country, I found !™“8 ]! “'Xlftr-S 

their tlrst attempts in wTitingivithpencils vaiyiug mleng conv lines 

three inches. Some of the more intelligent teachers ““^XofdeSabk to 
issued by the Board are in a style which it is all « ‘ fg “^,Cnora“f skm 

imitate. Indeed, considering the unsuitable appliances and « some surprise 

and attention employed in the teaching of this branch, it is a 
that the children have acquired even as high a proftcieney may 

General Ohservation^. 

I.— Knowing little or nothing of 

teachers of the district in any year antecedent to ISCl, i can j fa 

VOL. I. 
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tho sul.jpct of tlic-ir iiiipvovoniont oitlier in scliooMteeinno «■ in .v. , , 

1 liavc ImmiUliom, ivitli smre.-ly im to receive 

saggostrtni tvIilcU i; leltlioi.ml 1 ,„ ollei' (liem i„ relmj, to tliese meuers 
Asappeoi's ii-om arctimi iimv liclbi-o m,!, At in 81 teiu'hcre rjftl.e ,n . 
per cent., tiorivc from l.lioir whools incmiuK nmler .i:,-|(l nose hoS h 
nn mccmie no high as tliO; nii.l only 18 toaclioi-s oiiioi' iinv o,,! ? 

imlcpomluntol’ Liiyiv sclionls. Yol imtwiLlmiftmHmr it ',,%‘1 lohmieut h-oiB sooKes 

tlmin the slightest evi.leneo „f discmitent ivilh their ,msili,m t ,e^ 

least toloraUy siLtisIlud with it, if not, notnolly ili'voteJ to it cmi omo? “* 

of tins, donUless, is the low ri’.tc nt which nearly over^p^te 

aatccl m this imrli.i tiie iinimirv, mill llm usual i‘lifnpnfss f>f the uecesaaries oflifo 

llie teacUcrsoiirt that !io is nn wnrseuininui inanv iinmml i.i,n “ on w- 

is atleast ognitl to his own, and cither ihcls tSiVlms m, 

pressog any numnurmgs m wliieh ]ie may ho jmimpled to imlulBe. 

Here, as m most other iilneos, the leachor stands nearly alone in snaietr Tta 
mKliUc-cliisses generally rogarcl him us their inlerior; and lie eitlier lioijs alod from 
all compamonship Iml.tiiat of his pupils, or, though rnrelv seeks it a,Tn,o, fw i 
beueoth him in intemgeuco, lint housod us well,sometimea’ciothed ns ivelUs he rften 
richer, are not admittodty holow li'un in tlio sorial scale. ' 

?*' lit" seliools, as far us 1 have been able to observe is most 
olatilying. No want ol tokuiiiion -111111 respect for Iho prii|iidiees and opinions of 
others, hardly n word or lu-t oiipoaed to the spirit of Cliristiaii charity, has 1-0111^011161 
<='>«"w:tcd with tlio Natimml 8 choo 1 s of toe district.™ 

Ilalnts ot poreoiiiil neatness mid clounlinoss previiU geuemlly among the teachers 

SS" f toe general airengSnea.s 

msono,. *’''8 ilistrict is maiiiigcd by n cominittBe. By far the 

iontloiucii h-“h°o 

too i m o»e 10 t’ ‘ '’if' "'imni 1 have been ollicially eirniiectedilor. 

tS of Thoiir.sttlnss,cuuiprisragaboaia 

honso to visit tlio schools imiro or loss fruiiuoiuly, keep the school- 

instmetinn “ ^'•''nstiiiiLsiipply of tho most useful matol'ial aids to 

nerfonn an tolrZi ; 1 ’ "''"I,™’"'" «'‘<'"m-t*go tonciiovs ami pupils, and, in aivord, 

foiLhio 11,0 ''‘“''“'y Uto schools. As to those 

dii'ccflv f,ni„ It It possible for tin, teachers to receive their salaiies 

emSto fh- M ? I’-J'wa ioii o nce, and could tho sigtiatnrea of their nianascis to 
™ito no?™ i ' ™t'h I «»I 1 SCO 110 reason why tho schools 

men to cease alto^toei™™ ‘ “ S““®' 

of so to ns U'is district is otmoerned, to consider the qiiesdoa 

?tdl remi^.n, ^ 'I'lio ioiv additional Nodoiiiil Scliools 

ifirlv n.« tl.n e ^rf- ^ dmtljt, lie at no ilistarit poviod eatablishud, particii- 

,0™ o ‘"■•o'ttamuB Ktato aid towards the erecUoii of sehool-honses liave 

i ^ , Alrettdy, too, niaiiagera here are beginning to think of 

fm“io ‘ ° 'i -T substituting amore suitable class of huildings 

a ™ 1 ' '■ *“ Niitioiial Schools aro lielil. This will supply 

sebooU o™ , t tl'O uioat pressing edtiratioiml want of the district. Improved 

to ihn wn titilliiinrotliaiiiinprovodschooMiouscs. The great obstacles 

iorl seS ni® too absence of sufficient skill in method 

part of tho" pupils^ ^ teachera, aucl in-egularity of attendance on tie 

InnTwi JJtenaioa of the term of training at tlio Central Bfodel Schools was, I believe, 
S ^ T?,°® siipplving to the couuti-y a better qualified staff 

1 n+<ofi tn offil ♦ +1 opinion, no other means could he adopted so well calcu- 

tone «f "tostoesu-able object. It is nniversaUy admitted toot the short 

necpssaiw training the teachers is liui-dly aufilcieiit for making the 

howevp^so^^ ™u mntoemntieal and literary acquirements. Until, 

tei'Zf VSto “T “ *'“* to It® “ioptod, a short entensiou of the 

ditiwo w® 5 “'®?. 1 ’®'''“!’^’ without considerable increase of the pubho expen- 

7 imh of ‘ merely to those selected to join toe “special dass," hut to 

be foiiTitl +n ordinary class as might after eiaaiiaatiou 

keevinrt and It, as a means of fm-ther improvement in the arl of school- 

orSnarv br«n?h« reading, writing, arithmetic, and the other 

fortoSncp^Stp National School's programme. The more intelligent— as, 
lor instance, toose who had been paid monitors or pupil-teachers— would be aesrly 
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certain to pass such on examination creditably, and would of course be Bllowad to AppendtaC. 
rctura to tlieirschools ; while those wlio were found incompetent to organize a National ■— 

School, and to teach as tliey ought to be taught subjects, to give daily and hourly Jf- 
instruction in which is to be the business of their lives, might be retained for the 
heneftt of a second course of lectures, and especially for attendance at tlie “ practising g-e^tors' 
schools" that have been recently and most wisely established. Such a scheme would, ^g^orts on 
I am aware, be attended with difficulties in practice; but ivith none that could not, I gcijools In- 
think, be easily overcome. . ^ectedand 

1\*itU respect to the two species of irregularity of attendance, want of punctuality in Teachers 
the morning and habits of repeated absence from school, the remedy of the latter, as Examined. 

I have ah-eadv endeavoured to show, lies mainly in the hands of the managers ; but 

the teachers can do much for the removal of both. The teachers with rare exceptions I>r. JVeweli. 

are in their schools cvciy morning at the reciuired time, but I have found almost 

universal in this distilct the habit of deferring the commencement of the day’s 

business long after the appointed horn*. The excuse alsvays given for this is, that so 

verj- few of the pupils are ever present at the time notified for the firat lesson, they 

are such inveterate late comers. I have been endeavoming to comance the teachers 

that this practice, which they seek to justify by saying it is a cojis^gnence of the late 

coming, is in reality one of its principal caW'Ses; and that were they to set to work at 

the exact hour named in the time-table for doing so, no matter though not more than 

one pupil was then in attendance, the children, not wishing to lose then moiming 

lesson, which were now Itept waiting as a sort of premium for them truancy, and fear- 

mg to be depressed in their dosses, would soon acquire a habit of greater punctuality. 

A system of quaiterly payments made in advance, more efficient management, the 
improvement of the schools in a material and an educational point of view, would he 
probably the most effectual means of remedying the evil of irregularity of attendance ; 
but even tvitb tilings as they are, a good deal of the power of cure rests with the 
teachers. They should he urged to make strict inqtihy every day ^ to the causes 
of each case of absence ii'om school on the part of their pupils, sending messengers 
for this purpose to the parents, or, still bettor, calling on them themselves. The 
excitement of a sphit of emulation amongst the cliildi’en may he applied hi lessenmg 
the evil under consideration. . . 1^1 

In the convent schools of the district special tickets of meiit are awarded to such 
pupils as oi*e distingtiished by superior regulaiaty of attendance. The efficiency of 
these schools, and the gi'eat attention iiaid in them to_ the^ comforts of the childwn, 
contribute, no doubt, mainly to secure a more than oi’dinaiuly regular attendance ; but 
the relidous ladies in chai’ge of one of the schools have assured me that they oi’a 
indebted for it in no small <legree to the sphit of rivahy excited amongst the elnldren 
bv the distribution of the little honorary' distinctions referred to. 

”l may here be permitted to mention a ciuious illustiution of the effect which the 
encouragement of such a feeling amongst pupils has in at least rendering a school 
popular. In close proximity to a National school of good average merit is a hedge 
school, which is sufficiently descrihed. bv saying that the luxuiy of even a single pane 
of glass is a thing unltnowu to it, and tlmifor want of a chimney the smoke finds vent 
through two holes in the wall, whei’e windows ought to be. The conductor of this 
si;houl is a cripple; and although from his birth he has lived within five short mues 
of Ballinasloe, he has never been in it, nor in auy other town. Yet, altliough thus 
i‘^norant of the world outside the walls of his hut, ho knows enough of hunmn nature 
to be able to tura to profitable account the universal love of approbation. Jdis school 
is crowded to OYorfiowing, whUe the National School within a few perches of it, and 
on which during the year I have not had to make an unl'avourabla report, is 
empty ; and I liave been assmed by one of the clergymen of the pansn m which both 
schools ai’e situated, that the great secret of the popularity of the hedge pedagogue 
irith parents and childi'en lies in his having instituted a sort of prize contests in spel- 
ling among liis pupils. Each child deposits a pin or two, and at the close of the game 
all the piiis become the property' of the fortunate one who has been able to win an 
maintain the position of head of the class. The victor leaves the school in ^i^ph, 
the pins all stuck in order in the sleeve of his jacket, and forming a sort of iitei-aiy 
i hevrcm, that makes him a person of vast distinction among his class-mates, and an 
especial favouxite among hia family and friends. 

Profciency of Pupils. 

5Ir. M. Fitzgerald, Porsonstown. Beading, in a fair propo^on of schools is ver- 

bally correct, but without expression, and frequently without intelligence, in ee 
often find that apparent fluency, especially in the junior classes, results ^ora me 
reader knowing the lesson by rote. I have met mmbers of children who cottia 
repeat pages of the Second Book with but occasional mistakes. Such cmidren appear 
to read well, but in realitv can scarcely read at all, depending on me memop', not 
on the eye. This is particularly the case in the first and second classes ; but even 
VOL. I. ^ ^ 
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Appendix to Twenty-eiphth Report of Commissionm [1861, 

in higher ckssos I fvcqmintlj find chUdron who rend their lessou hook with appa. 
rent case, naablo to road with any degree' of case or non-ectness n passage of ordmarv 
difficulty in n. hook with wliicli they wore previously unnequaiuted— as, for instance 
one of the Goiimiiasioners’ Kopm U. 

Oral >Spdlinij is defoctivo in tlio great majority of schools ; this appears to result 
rathor from want of aUoTition to this LrancU than from any special diflieulty or 
ohsta<!lo attending it, and 1 have no doubt that with care this serious defect will soon 
disapipeav. 

lixphination is another branch which ia very unsatisfactorily taught; in fact children 
can seldom do more than answer in tlio, words of the hook. The more I see of schools 
the more I am conviticod that the causti of this deficiency — one apparently obsenabla 
throughout the entire connlry— is to bo found in the fmit that the teachers, where 
they do explain at all, content thcnisolvea with merely giving the explanation, without 
seeing whether the children uiulex-sLaud it or not, and without endeavouiing to teach 
the child to explain. I am aware of the diflicultios attending instmetion in this 
branch, but that they aro not as insnporahle as is commonly supposed is proved by 
the fact that many teacher's of ordinary ability succeed in it; a.?, I believe, all could 
do if they took the rrocessary pains. 

Penmamthip. — I have nothing favourable to report under this head. The defects 
in writing which have been so often pointed out elsewhere, exist in this district, 
arising airparently from the Karne causes. I regret to sity that I can discern no signs 
of improvement; indeed I fear that even moderate skill in writing is practically un* 
aUainablo in the majority of schools. 

Arithinetic. — This is the subject which receives the largest amount of attention 
in the schools licro, and the proficiency attained is, on the whole, encouraging. I 
must observe, however, that Iho elcmentai'y p(*rtions of the science are those least 
succossfully attended to, considering their paramount importtuiee. I Irnve brought 
this under the notice of the Icivchera on every possible occasiou, and I tousttobe 
ahlo to report a marked improvement next year in this respect. Scarcely finy 
attempt i.s made to teach or explain Lho ])rii]c'iplcs or reasons of the rules ; expert- 
neas in working sums in commercial arithmetic being the great object sought; and 
in this, a-s already ohsorved, tho proficiency ia I'ncouragiiig. The car-dmtd defect is, 
however, that arithinetic is taught as an art rathfir than a science. 

IVriting from Didaiion. — Tliis importairt branch of primary cdueation is veiy 
fairly attended to, and with somewhat more than avonigo success. There is aten- 
(lonoy in many schools, to teach it to voi*y young children. This I consider injudi- 
cious, as, from want of skill in penmanship, much time is lost; and besides, Ae 
childrcrr’a attention is perhaps more engaged with tho writing than with the spelling 
of the exovciso. I, thevofoi’e, vecoinmeml tliat until children have attained some 
expertness in writing, dictation should lie taught orally — if I may use tho expression 
—■by making them spoil a page or more of thoir lesson hook, giving three or four 
words at a time as in ordinary phrase spelling. 

Grammar.— The prolicicney in grammar is uusn.tisfactory. In few schools can the 
childi'cn do inoi'e tlian point out the iirineipal parts of speech; the per centage of 
those able to parse syntactically is very low; and English Grammar, or the art of 
speaking and wi-iting the Englisli languago with propriety, Is scarcely taught at sU. 

Geography — Tlio general knowlodgo of goography ac(piired by the pupils is very 
limited ; but I observed a gradual improvement in this hrauch during the year. 



General Oheervaiions. 

I. Having been appointed to the charge of this district only on the 1st of February 
in the year for which this Report is made, I am unable to speak of the progres or 
the teachers as instructors of youth and schoolkeepers as conipai*ed with previous 
years. I may say, Imwevcr, that dui-iug the year, I observed a .steady 
and an anxious desire on tho part of the majority of the teacher's to do all in the 
power for the pupils under their care. A large proportion, liowever, of the pnncip 
teachers, vi/.., twenty-two males and nine females, aro below tire first division of tlii 
class; sixteen males and eight females being in the second division. Now, wue 
we remember that second division of third class rcpi'esents an amount of knowleOo 
barely sufficient to save the teacher from di.smissal, we cannot expect jv« 

under such to exhibit more than the lowest degree of proficiency permitted by 
school programme, and, in fact, such is the case. As a general rule, teachers >e o 
fii-st division of third class do not possess tho literary qualifications necessa^ 
make them good instructors of youth ; and while it by no means follows that teae i » 
more highly classed are good instructors, it may safely be assumed that 
second division of third class are not so. These remarks do not apply of v 
to probationers, because they may be well qualified though not yet. _ 

teachers of second division of third class have tho stamp of incomptieiioy m P 
them ; and if, occasionally, one or more of them, by dint of industry, and 1 
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from special aptitude for teacWng, do raise their schools ahove the 
f ™5 are tlie 4-e exceptions ; the rule is that teachers below flKt division of thud 

“’TthiXtSeaS^ af a“mdy!cre StedtJ their calling as the chosen profession 
of their Uves i hut I observe, especially among the younger teachere, a great disposi- 

to rSe from one school to another. This operates most injuiaously on lie 
schools Not only is the freguent change of teachers itself an ctiI of the G» e“test 
mlmitude, as aifecting the insmiction of the ohiklreu, hut it ? 

teacher can all at once command the coiifldenee of the parents and othei-s mtcie. ted 
in the school. This can only be the result of patient attention on the one part, and 
extended observation on tlie other; and without tins mutual feehng of AWi. 

aiul respect it is impossible for a school to liourisli. Nor do the feachers m mos 

cases attain the benefit they propose, to themselves by the change, ^ itli a few 
excciiti.ms the emoluments and other advantages of the oi-dinory countrj schools 
are about eoual in all, and there is not a school m the distnct, no matter how 
unfovourallv situated, where a zealous, energetic, faithful teacher could not secure 
an amount of remuneration oonsiderahly above the present overage. I believe, that 
Mi-ethe teochei-s as a body to devote themselves to developing to the utmost the 
schools they have, instead of seeking to obtain what they consider hetter schools, 
they individually for better off than at present, and the schools would 

visited rather upon the individual character than any status conferred by the office. 

Dnto^Wrheml I may say that, as a body, the teachers, both male and female are 

distinguished by correc.tncss of conduct and general respectabibty. Itostaiicos wiU, of 

TonS OTCm to the contraiw ; and such cases, from their rarity, and the scmi.clencal 

nature’ of the ofQce, always atti-aot all undue amoimtof attention ; hut it is only those 

who have opportunities of seeing and knowing the entire body of teachora who can 

Tay how fewlTel-eptional snel. cases are, and how very different are conduct 

and character of the great majority. On this point the evidence f ® 

snector is the most entitled to credit of any that can be procuied, and it atloids me 

£Tre to bermy testimony to the fact that under circnmst|mees--sucb as sp^e 

SrwLt of home, society, and others which I need not 

settle the teachers and expose them to temptalion, they '*'1: “ ’“J; 

of steadiness and propriety of eondnet, integnty-j^^and morn 

to that of any otlier class in the community. Nor should it be 

maimitv of them are voung men and women hvmg away from then lamuies, ana 

often in locnUties whem they have no ^“hdhl%companions with^ 

II. The moral tone of the schools is satisfactory; 
feelinas of Christian charity and forbearance are inculcated. I have not heard ot 
anv disputes of a controversial nature arising from “hgmus pre,udice 
onthe oontrarv in three-fourths of the schools of this distnct, some undn 1 rotestams 
and some under Eoman CathoUc teachem, childi'eu of ho* dePomm^^^ 
found together in attendance, and, so far as I con obsene or leain, the greatest liar 

“uL'’Tltemanagement of the ordinary National Schools Imnds^ot^^^^ 

'"'i\“s:TnVsp:“^oTS 

Any deficiency in this respect arises from apa%^^^ 

anyspiritofhostilityto the system. „ve”v day heors testimony to the 

impoitance of education in every ranL ® pountrv. The estah- 

peculiar adaptation of tlie present system to the w s deaUo remove pre- 

lishment ot the Model School at ’l® where the 

jndiee on this score ; and the signal success cordially em- 

system and dealing of the Board are known, 1 1 j ,® o( National Educa- 
hraced. I believe that there is no e«PfeP°hs“de to connected wiUi it 

tion ill the countiy, tha,n the ignorance of persom T Commis- 

of its fundamental principles, and of the ignorance prevails 

sioners in administering the system. It is astonis = , g^^t^rities, and who 

on both these points, ev*en among persons who pretend to be autiionu , 

•undertake to guide public opinion in the mattei. 

jprojiciency of Pupils. 

Mr. M‘SAce/11/, Naas. Reading.— Vnxing the 
xeading continues, upon the •whole, to improve m aecui j, 
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AppendkcC. tion, and also to a slight extont as rcganla the oorractimi of strong provindalisiM 

The tolt of inouotoumis, miiulelligout delivery is not lieing remedied in am ven- 

appreciable degree. This remark must bo uiidoretood as oppljirig to the nwioritv of 
schools. There are some— iuraalo schools eliiolly— in ivhich the senior impfls real 
with superior taste nird discorrmieut. Progress is distinctly obsen-nhle in the rate ct 
advance from low to higher lesson books; wberciis at the close of IsliO only 17-8 iier 
cent, of the pupils mr all rolls were in tho classes liiglitT than Sequel No o the 
corresponding nor contaao at the end of 18(11 amounts to Uncc, An,,(o 
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Scliolai-s on rolls of all clnssew, Ulbt Beceuibor, 18(!1, 30 per cent, are in tlie first oi 
lowest class, which in December, 1800, couUiiiied 33*1 per cent, of all scholars tlien 
on rolls. 



Dr.Nexvcll. Oral Sfdl'mg by clauses is universally practised in this district, and veiy fan pro- 
ficiency lias been attained hi most schools. This method leads to ft Juster rroupioE 
by pupils of the woi'ds of lesson hoolc, and aifords to the leoclior disUuct weasioua 
for cheeking defects in pronimdation. And yet one fiinls it most diflieult to persuade 
Teachers to pui-.sue tlie plan as they should do from the earliest stage of insU'uctioa 
in First Dntik. 

The explanation of reailiug lessons is still ono of the weakest points in the teaching, 

Penmansluj ). — The writing wliicli oamo under examination in 1801, was, Mia 
former years, too generally deficient in freedom, character, and shapeliness. Con- 
tinued improvement was pcrceptilde, however, in point of neatness and cleanliness; 
and in many schools tho writing, iu accovdauoo ivith repeated instructions to teacher, 
was larger than bchirc. AnoUier yena- has unfortunately been suffei'ed to pass with- 
out adding to the Hoard’s list of rcQuisiles a suitable c<illection of eopy-liiies. The 
great extension of writing from dictation ami from memory among the,;iinjor classes, 
producing, as it does, excellent results iu other respects, has a bad eflect upon the 
nond-writiug, while still unfuniiod. Having rm guide before lliem, the cbildren male 
the slmugest jumbles of manuscript, and piiutirig eharacLors of small letters and 
capitals, &c. To remedy this, and help in introducing a superior style, every school 
should be fnrnisliod, as part of tho free slock, with two or three large sheets of 
alphabets, caxiitol and small leUei-s, uml of fjguj-oa ro-produced in lithogi-apli or 
otherw'iso from the vary hv.st ohidinahlr waumcrliif- T'o these sheets tlio eluldren 
might eonstanlly refej-, ami such shooljs might be snxjplied, witliout waiting to select 
a complete aeries of copy-linos. 

Arithmetic . — The results of tiio detailed t‘xaminationa have not failed to exhibit, 
as iu former years, increftsod pi'oxmrtions of jmpils whoso auswerimi; satisfied the 
tests prescribed at the several stages of instmetiou. 

Of each 100 pupils examined in aiithmctic tlioro wore 



1q 

iaesT 1859. 18C0. 1851. 

Able to set down accurately a number consisting of 7 figures, 20 25'3 29‘7 33’7 

Able to work correctly a sum in Subtraction, . . .37 38 46-8 SQ'B 

Able to work correctly a sum in Division of Money, . . 13-4 15*3 17*7 21 

Able to solve correctly (iucstions in Proportion or Practice, . 6*2 6*7 8*7 10'4 



The preceding figures show' a curiously uniform progj’ess from 1880 to 1861, and 
seem almost “ too good to be true,” yet there has been no conscious depression of the 
standard of examination. 

The vastly inoi*easod familiarity of the junior pupils with numeration, tables, and 
the eleraenlury niies, would much smprise any one who could compare the preseat 
state of the schools with their condition before the introduction, in 1850, of the school 
programme, and the detailed and graduated method of examination by the Inspectors. 

Iu Writing from Dictation I am unable to I'ocord any decided improvement. Of 
the j)upils examined, tho per centage able to wi'ite sentences with ease and correct- 
ness was 9*4, while 11 *3 per cent, w'ere mai'ked iu 1800 ns haring answered thattot. 
There were, however, more of tho youngeiscliiblren in the schools under exaruinatioa 
in 18C1. Of every hundred exarahicd, forty-mie and thirty-six, in 1801 and i860, 
respectively, could wi'ite sentences from dictation “ with tolemble accuracy.” To have 
the eiTors iu written exercises duly corrected by the teachei'S, reciuires more rigiloflci? 
on the Inspector’s part than ought to be necessary. Tlie teftohci’s do not seem to 
reflect that the state of such exercise books furnishes a most direct and oculai' test 
of their habitual attention to details of instruction. Some of them have pertinentll 
asked if it was a rule of the Board “ to have dictation eopy-boolcs and I have no 
doubt that if tlie Inspectors did not continue to moJee their use a special point, the 
practice would, in a few months, cease in three-foui*ths of the schools. 

^ Granwnar. — Lessons fi'oui the text-books are prepared by a considerable ondincreas- 
ing proportion of scholars, but ai'e not often remembered ivith cleaimess and accuracy, 
The teachers are too generally content with an imperfect repetition of the defimtions 
and rules, and are not cai'eful to make them understood. Improved readiness is 
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in diitinffnisliiTiEr the parts of speechj and altogether the oral instruction m 
SarnS f^gJoa-ing nfore effective. The children are better able to give, m plain 
Wua« tUeh- reo-sonsfor cnlltag one word an adjective another a verb, feiiitae- 
mSin“ is tanght at an earlier stage than before ; it is now quite usual to ii d 
SSd clSs ^tteiuptog fairly to give the syntax of easy sentences, while ocrasionaUy 
1,. ‘.rse.iiiel classk distinguish the cases of nouns ocoumng in then; lessons. 
arotXlv.-The bom? lessons in this subject, are learned ivilh ratlier more 
tbau those iu "raiiimar. I cannot, however, tcsUty to sufficient progieb?^ in 
Si"eutTn“ded of the text-honks. Expianation of the terms, and compnnson 
0 ° £s°Lown with better known hxcts, continue to be neglected ui the teaching; and 
hence confusion of areas and populations, latitude and longitude, and cross relarences 
f ?mLl]o iiMical items from Europe to Ireland, io., te., occur to a va-y mexeusable 
«tc-nt The mode of teaching maps is slowly improving, mid the cliildreu fu'e co^ 
Sncing to acquire, at an earlier period of their course, some notions of the cauhnal 
facts of physical geography. 

'Proficiencij of Piij)ils. 

Jfr Makoml. Wicklow. ncmVmg.So decided improvement in the general style 
or cl™,cteTrf renLg is observable. By an almost singular comcidence the jier 
cpnta'oes of fair and of superior reading ascertained tins year, are neatly tdelitical with 
flinse'of last ve.ar- hut there is a slight fractional increase m the per eentap of a 
letter tomUton.' In most cases the reading winch has cmp under my observa- 
tahas IheW merit of being tolerably free from stumbhng or gross intwcu- 
racies It is geueinlly fluent, frequently too much so, end with such mistokes as t (uely 
nerveit the meaning. But even when correct, it is often mdistoct, maitlcnlate, 
TOmpressiii" two or mors words into one, and with little perception of accent, emphasis, 
or X S the higher or more refined attributes of good reading in its true sense. 

Its peotdiarilies suggest a few practical points:-!. Tlie cliiu-acteristK defMtspte- 
vail alike flirongh every chms. To stay ami suppress them, it ]] 

most vigomus effort must be made. Where the reading of the Inst Book s mtel 
li-ent that of the higher books seldom finis to ho so; where it is bad m tire iiret 
Bool- ’it is bad in all 2. In schools of indifferent teaching, the lessons of the Eu-st 
"oncl BolXt legist, instead of being learnt to be, read, are I- 
seioiislv cot off bv heart. Nothing is more common than to And ihilditli m tne 
First Book who if they can hit upon the first word of a lesson, wtU apparently lead, 
“tatllssX, bSt evety .snleeeding M 

of four, five, or it may be three letters, be pointed out to them “3 ' f 
to read it at sicht I have often tiled the expenment, and found that some wno 
could rep’eat at least the more popular lessons iu the w 

sionalwmd snggested, as aspnr to the X’ 

reader of those lessons-falled to read monosyllahles lit flref clSl What 

them, and sometimes broke down m the tablet Iffisons i„„e„ns iii the lower 
chiefly aids this learning by rehearsal, is tire lumted “X , rf eaSrLXbrur% 
l,o.iks! From their necessarily frequent repetition, ^ 

children of apt memories. 3. Altbongli leanit p 

to advantage; as exercises in elocution, ipitediiomne 3.P „,^n. thevtire 

But in thi°s matter, lenebere are so called because 

m fact, hearers, not fXXliXIX" 

tXljf ilLtlX ’SXoIXredtoX 

would scai-cely afford a miimte daUy to eacb pupil ; and “ “ te 

daily availabk tor the purpose, o. -is to the „?llre S 

reaciing books are adequate ” Great Brito, 

leporierSiht ittSyX, dierve some eonsidetu.ion Mr. Rare -mpW- rf 

“ the iminterestiug de.snUory character of ‘'‘^‘'^ct-books mos^ I,rHodSX 
tliat “ tbe school books genei'allyin \ise aro sjugitlai y the s\ibieets° are 

that, “the choice of reading books is 

often uiimteresting : they are torn into slueds ant ^ ’ hooks ordirmrily used, 

difficult and unfamiliar.'’ Mr. Wilkinson, t.iat pie jjj. Foster, tlint 

are sadly dull, ami not u-ell adapted to a child * iUiterate.” Aud 

“ the language of books is au and several 

the Coiunitssioners themselves say, Jlust oi uie .isMsim Rivort !2G1\ 

of the Inspectors compUtm of the 

Such being the fact, under the l onimutee ot Lcum. .,nnrpheuded u'here the 
ettiuprises 135 reading books, kindred ‘ onlv four, 

books which arc alone practically in use ai-e only mue, at most, .ometmie= om. 

’’ItSllI' torSlpelling calls for no special remarks. It is in most oases satis- 
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AppandixC factory, except occasionally iu the first class ; and as a general rule, it is m tkt 

class woi*st when reading is learnt tlirough tlie medium nf spelling. ’ 

II. Selec- ExplautiLiou of meaning is, iu no casc‘,'’entii-idy Riitisfacfoiy, either as an intellicent 
from exposition of Avhnt is read, or ns an agency in mental discipline. It is attempted in 
rJrt some form or uuuthcr, in every school; but it is rarely intelligent or tlio^htful 
fienorts on scliools, clnidreu of avci-nge capiicify understand what th^read 

Schools In- express its substance and moaning, in tlu-ii' own words; but as regards the 

spectedand force or drift, of signiiicant or suggestive expressions, even the teacbei-s tliem- 

Teachers selves are sadly at fault. The nppveliension of the literal meaning of woiils is verv 
Examined, vague : term.s arc umlei-stood only in the partb-ular sense in -wliich they may happen 

to occur ; and even the more advanced pupils, if asked to exemplify the use of 

Dr.Netvell. words in a diflcvent sense, I'ail to do so, or succeed only inditlercntly. There is no 
subject— witli the exception, x>erlittps, of gcograpliy_in which the method of instnii;. 
tion and exiiminaLion is so suxiei-licial as the sulijecUmatler of the lessons. 

P/’inHun.s/i/jj. — Although in sonic rcsi>ects tlie improvcnieiit is only negative, there 
is a fair progress in pemmuislrip genevaUy. 1. Instances of utterly careless vniiing 
are not us numerous os they used to be. :d. The proportion of writing which ceoIJ 
be easily and distinctly read — haring in fact the most imiHntimt quality in penman- 
ship — has increased nearly two per cent, since my former report. 3. There is also a 
slight proxiortiunate increase in writing of a better description. But two serious obsta- 
cles cimtimie to obstruct a due improvement in penmanship : — 1. Want of instruc- 
tion. There is u<» iiviicticaliimnual cm the snhjoct within the reach of teachers. The 
price list of the CoinmiUec of Council on Education in Great Britain contains three 
rudimentary treatises on the suhjoct, besides four sets of models; and it seems 
desirable to have a want in this enuntry supplied by something of the kind. 2. Wont 
of suiiablo writing mattu-iuls. Thu coxiy-books commonly suxqdied to the schools— 
which may do very well with qnill pens oi- good steel pens — are ijuite uusnited to the 
cheap steel liens supplied from the oUico, and which are now in general use. Mr. 
Bi*ooklield, Assistaut-Gomniissioner appointed to inquire into the state of popular 
education in England, obsorves, in vetbix-nce to schools which he classifies as ‘‘excel- 
lent" — and in which the writing “ might awalicn not the envy but the approbation of 
a government departmunt,’’ — that “on eln-ap woolly paper, and with cheap steel peus, 
which might as properly he called needles, the ])eninanship is of course indifferenL'' 
I have often found it to be very dilUciilt, uinl anmetimos almost impossible, to write, 
at all, with the pens and paper in ordinary use in tlie sclnmls. Witli such mateiials 
for early practising oftbrls it is hard to expect much successful progress. 

Aritlmctic. — There is a fair per eenlagc t*f increase in the proportion of those 
ascertained this year to be able t«i porfmni the highoj- operations in arithmetic over 
those of the previous year; and the subject in most cases is fairly understood. The more 
prominent defects are : — 1. Want of readiness in calculation. Teachers are generally 
satisfied if correct results arc ari-ived at, even teditmsly ; but the importance of expert- 
ness seems to he oveiduoked. 2. Want of inductive capacity iu pniciictdly applpng 
rules or principles. Very easy questions, the solutiou of wliicli depends on well- 
Imowii facts, when proposed in a form difierent from that to which the classes are 
habituatetl, often peiqilcx those who can solvo diilicult ones, when put in the form 
with wliich they are familial’. I liavo noticed iu Inst yoai’’s report the backwoi’dness 
of girls, in this suhjocL, in schools nthenvise unexceptionable. I apprehend that the 
same defect continues umliminished. 

Diclalion. — Proliciency in diolalion is newly quite satisfactory. In dmost every 
school the third class can write an extract presenting no special difficulties, with but 
few orthographical mistakes; and the fourth class can write any passive with 
a fair degree of accuracy. In the better scliools the f(.»urth ami higher elasses> ami 
sometimes the more advanced in the third, can not only write but punctuate a passage 
with entire correctness. Cases of gross inaccuracies are seldom met with, even in 
the worst schools ; and when they do occur they are generally the I’esult of ii'regular 
attendance. 

Grammar. — The lower classes oi'o, in most cases, equal to the reqnii*ements of 
programme. The more advanced classes continue to exhibit tho defect of routine 
parsing, to which I have referred in last year’s repoi’t. They are able, however, to 
detect grammatical inaccui'acies, and to apply tlie rules of syntax to their correction. 
So far as regards its practical use, the knowledge of grammar is almost satisfactory- 
^ Gco<;ra 2 )/i.}/.— E.xcept in very few schools, geography is indifferently taught and 
iinperfectly nuderotood. It is too often coiifinod to mere map exercises. Home 
lessons on the subject are little attended to, cliielly, pei’haps, on account of the vulgar 
prejudice, which regards any attention given to it as a waste of time. In a few of 
the better schools the elements of nintberaatical and physical geography ore nnrly 
understood, the gmdual introduction of globes and illnsti-ations into the schools 
causing this branch to be regarded with increased interest. 
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Tim mniuct, ciroumstances, and services of the teachers continue to merit com- 
T.116 CO 1 ,, n-,1 ^AnciivA nnlv nAvtinllVi botli as regards the individuals and 

mendatioD gene ^ What is to be snid to their credit is of almost uni- 

the exte i • What is to theix' disnai’agenient is exeeptioual, and reaches only 
vereal W imexceptionable ; their liven blamelees, and 

^l-rrSn mTi'thS apecw triisto performed to the heat of, their .ability. In 

Zi school-keening a few ai'e improving; some remain stationaiy, and 

teachin worse ^Amongst the more creditable instances ol progress special jieaeU. 

none have g.own o.se_^^^^ whose snceessive wiitten exercises disentttled 

S recaM toZ^“ dismissed i the 

V ,.Z.s w,“r^^ hut as the condition of their schools had been 

^ from o low slate, so as not to disqualify them for a tolerably high classification, 
i -btid a.lbercnce to the rule would scarcely be judicious, and stiU less so, when the 
iioSlv of oiialiiied candidates hapiieiied to he limited. Even m tins latter respect 

S fa aiUniprovement. The qiialifications of the younger men, wnclllw-asolihg^^^^^ 

T ooimodvert nnnn last year as so disheartening, are attordiiig indicatioiib of bettei 
Z. Zti thZtl ere is less cause of alann now for the detcnoration of the teaclimg 
Sr AS^onZt ti.Ze rf scarcely, any have reached a niarked success 

. *1 tiieit.- iiftvp fllwavs been nursuing. Their modes of teaching seem 

tixed'sTtUef Jd Larclly improvable. They ai-e comparatively regardless of iustinic- 
tixed, setue|i,auuBLuicci^ I ^eem not to ImoM-, or not to care, how clo.sely 

to me hi'dier Out of all the classed teachers only two males and three lemaies, 

besides those advanced b^m p^ 

Tn-^Zd I tat. a iSnllTuZSterdb atLid, hut their preparation was such 

5 ^:nttta=gSle ^ 

SSSaiSiSfiS 

also reacts mjTOOUsly on ^“[ “ZfftS^werereodarly insisted on, and no dedne- 
vvhich would not be so common if these lees we □ t actuallv contributed 

tion permitted tor yoluntaiy and causeless absence The fees 

this year in the ordinaiy schools of the "■ J sclmol-fe’es were regularly 

average of about £0 1 Os. to each pnncipid teacher . 11 the scnooi le = a 

paid for those who are entered at e.^i mte rf P^e“t ‘be sum 
Jil.GOO, giving an average vvho is not worthy of his hire, 

which treats the public insta*uctor as' the only la AvArflire ol more than one- 

accordingly deprives the teachers of this ™ 

third of their Lomes. And the faidt 

encourage the disposition to throw them f ““ ,j,ein a direct interest 

diminish or withdraw the other soulce.s of mco teacher’s have contributed, 

in the welfare of their schools. The scanty ““S ^ ^ 
more than any one other cause, tostay the progi s jpvoted to teaching if they met 
acquirements and character, which vvoiild ]>, of 

a better requital, ai-e U’onsfeil’ed to, other 

trainedteachersin the season of tlieir prime a giUic^ties with wMch teachers are 

where a higher price is set upon Th , instalment of that effici- 

kuown to be struggling often procure the i^g iPjgy should be. The 

ency which would be enforced if their eire^sta knowledge which they 

hnown poverty of teachers induces an undervaluing ol the i^owieub 
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dispense. Bnt ivlieu tlioy iiitl not increase incomes, which they can augment twentv 
thirty, or forty per cent, ami npwnrds, they contribute to uphold and strenathen 
delusion, that their condition is such us not to need improvement. ° ° 

II . — Moral Tone of Schools. 

It is specitilly gratiryhiK to ho able to point out, not only to the high and venerable 
authorities uho insist on tlio necessity of Religion forming an essential part of school 
instruction, hut tliose wlio gratuitously assume its actual exelusiou from Natioud 
Education in this country, that tlie pavamoimt importance of religious Uaining is 
practically ohseiTed in every National Scliool, without a single exception, throughout 
thi.s district. Religions instrnetiou is given generally on every snliool-day— often twice 
and sometimes tliree times diiilj’ ; and tliat far special piupuses is frequently derived 
almost exclusively througli the agency of the schools. Such mstrnetion is not always 
conlincil to mere precept, but often includes devotional exercises, either in the sehook 
at stated times, or occasionally elsewhere, in connexion with school enga"emeut/ 
Whether such religious inllnimces be the exclusive cause, or whatever concuning 
agencies there may be, the elfect undoubtedly is, that in steadiness ami strict proprietv 
of demeanour the pupils of Natiomd Scliouls ai-e unsurpassedby those of any others. 
Whatever defects tliero may be in the intellectual training of some schools, the morai 
discipline in all is faultless. 



III. — Management. 

Except that Viscount hlonck, an eminently practical manager and munificent patron, 
is, for the present, virtually ^yitlul^awn froiu school management, in this country, by his 
office as Govenior.Genera! of Canudiw-that the failing healtlr of the Rev. Dr. Emiis, 
whose educational soiTices aro of liistorio celebrity, has devolved the management of 
his schools one nf his curates — and that a new manager has been introduced bv 

the transfer of ustdiool from another district to this, Tnauagementoontinuea unchanged 
from what it was last year. Tliero ar<? eight cases of nmnagoment. Five landed 
proprietoi^, including a lady, and a nobleman, two Roman Catholic dignitaiies, and a 
dircclmy of a public company, aro with co-operating manager's. There ore 

also a baronet, two country gentlemen, twenty-eight Roman Catholic clergymen, two 
superioresses of convents, n laud agent, an under agent, a manager of public works, 
and two clerks of poor law unions. Altogetlicr there are forty-five individual 
patrons or managers. Of that number two grant liberal endowments, fotu' proride 
aid from chm-ity aerinons or subseriptions, and two pay the rents of school-booses. 
Only in one instance does a manager permit a teaclier’s income to be burdened with 
rent. _ Throughout the district mnnagementia beneficial — directly so generally, but at 
least indii'ectly so always. Ten managers reside close by, orhave duties to pei'fonu con- 
stantly near their schools, which they accoi'dingly very often visit. Eight others c(dl 
into tliem oceasionally. The vicarious superintemleneo of those to wliom mauagers 
depute the trust, is similarly effective. 'JTie pr-essure of weightier duties makes the 
attendance of tlio other managers more unfrequent. ItJfiUincos in which managers 
bear a part in the practii*al deutils of seliool-keepiiig are exceptional. Not more than 
three or four examine classes. In one poor law union school periodical examina- 
tions_ are held by a sclioul committee. Some ten or twelve other managers have 
acquired a knowledge of the condition of then’ schools by heaving classes taught and 
examined, and by observing the ordinary business of the school gone through. Inmost 
other cases the advantage} of management is to be estimated not so much bytliegood 
it does as by the evil which would he the result of its absence. 

IV. — I mpediments. 

As I suited lasit year, there are no peculiarly local impediments to the efficiency 
or extension of National Education. Bnt two of the ordinai’y obsti’uctions wliich 
arrest its progmss in general — (1) absemro of local co-operation, and (3) hostility 

to fi'eedoni of religious instruction £iud to tlje practical exeri use of parental right claim 

especial notice in reference to their infiuoneo on this disti’ict in particular. 

I — As regards deficiency iu local co-operution, exf^ept in the few instances where 
endowment.s are givaiited or contributions raised, little or nolliing is done to stinuihde 
punctual and constant attendance, or.tn make tlie teacher’s position what it should ha 
1. Large tracts of counti'y, sometimes whole parishes, sometimes two or three con- 
tinuous parishes, where schools are badly wanted, are kept without them. jMauyof 
the existing sehool-housos are quite unsuited to their pnrpo.se. At least twenty-two 
out of eighty-six in the district, or about one-fonrth of the entire, are so eheerlcsss, 
that instead of inviting attendance in bad weatlier, as all school-houses should do, 
they are the positive cause of having clrildren kept at home. In some cases, espe- 
cially iu these late seasons of scarce fuel, there are no fires at all, in tlie severest 
weaUier, or else bad ones, and th^e only through a part of the scbool-hom's. 2. 
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UthoiiRli tie contribations from this district in supplementing the Board's grants to 
hell are far in excess of the average, tie omoimt .after all is meonsiderable. Tie 
;..ioiievs’ uresent grants to ordinary schools, excluding convent and poor iau 
are-ai'xeaciera' salaries, .«,10f) ; (i) Evening schools, il 6 ; (3) 
rroT sendee snlaiics, TSS; (1) Gratuities fur agrieiiUnve, vocal music, and drawing, 
S'l lOs • (3) Training teachers and monitors, .tlJ, 10s. ; (li) Piemnuiis tor order-, 
f eii' 1 k, ’ Total li' 200 1 0.s. The entire ainouiit contnbnted duniig tie year to tie 
Sue schools fwni all k.cal sources is sEStiS 3s. Of aU that the machers received, die 
Comnissioners give iiearlv 80 per cent., and patrons, pavcnts.aud the pnhlic geneiatlj, 
SEore than 20 per cent. Every £l of teachers' u.eomcs m this district is made 
,vf lis lOi/ from the Commissioners, and Is. 2d. from all local paities. _ 

*^The syStein and details of National Education ii Ireland are some-limes invidiously 
cniitrasted with those adininistered by the Committee of Council on Education 
Brit lin. Butliiancial comparisons are Icepl out of view. “ Mmutes and regidatious 
S tie Oommitteo of tie Privy Council on Education, reduced in to tic lonu ol “de, 
i«,ied -'Tth April, 1600. “ A revised code of regulations" ias been issued this 
veu- Tlie Conimitlee of Council state, in a circular, August, 1,601, that ‘‘ the Wo eo'les 
irill to some extent he operating concurrently dm-mg the next year. As regttlds the 
ni-i -tice in Great Britain hitherto, assuming the eight grades ol liish t-iachers to cor- 
Lsp'inl with the different “ degrees" in Groat Britain, ouiittiiig the 
tS’middto decToe, lor which there is no corresponding grade m Iieloiid, and Ul, i„ 
the third division .if tlie “lower degree” to correspond '"‘h 

teiicliei-s of this ilistiiet, tu’cording to the “rates ot iiugmentatiou bj the C miuiltee 
of Council ” sec. III., 0-1, 88 , would receive from tie impenal Treasmy £1,6JI), wiioh 
tl les“hi U per ckt.’of ’wiat they get at present IVom the same somce. Bn: W 
gain this, “ the minimum salaiy to he paid by tie monagei-s wod.l he « 160. II the 
teacher he not provided wiUi a house or suitable lodgings, ronttioe, a furthei ^ 

“f 10 for even- master, and MO for every mistress, must he added fui each (BnO- , But 
an exceptionls made—" If tie master and mistress of a school tiro man and vvile, or 
li-otherVnd sister, or father and daughter, living togeGier 

Assirniing that every teacher's residence, where such is piovidcd in this distnct, is 
ruitahle, and malting the deductions where family mvimistan^ 'l^liSnlhl 
joint residence, this additional amount would he at oast ~V 7 i.„s?xTsT) vearlv 
British system in this disti-ict would retiuire a local contilhution of at least lifio. } early, 
mnl^^^tly evSirimS asmuch as is r-ised at present whilsUhe 
Exelieouor would have riear-ly a third cut off. Accoi-amg to tie if tie 

reduction must he considei-ahly greater, wliffst “ t la grant m 

school he not held in a building certified by the Inspector to he licalUiy, properly 
lighted, dr.iined, and ventilated, supplied with otBces, and ^ 

sSiool-room at least eighty cubical feet of mternal space foi eiici oh Id » ^ 
Lendanoe” fchau. ii. par. 1. sec. 1. 40). If this oonditiou were stiictlj- enforced in 
this district more^thaif one-third of the schools would have their grants mthdram. 
Such rSu he inconvenient here; but they would suff wome ekewhere ; and, 

above all, where clamour is most vehement and co-operatioii is least eflective. 

n —As remirds hostility to freedom m i-eigioiis mstruction, and to the lawfiff 
exercise of p?, rental l-ight,I stated iu effeot,in tot real's report tta^ 
results pi-acticallv in an insigniicant suiti-aotion ti'om f 

Schools of the district ; and that the special SifedL arintto^ 

on the continuous efforts of many previous ycai's, hod utterly faded to gam the sbghtert 

increase ot support to a scheme of compnlsmy religions 

placed hevond all eontrovewy, by having it 

riemitv, iud sometimes at the very doors, ot schools in wi ci 

generiUy and tie Scriptm-cs always had been covpanted m “te deeds^ ^ 

Inessential part of the Mstruction, that . ui, ted educauonno^^^ 

National Schools. It is necessary to revert more P?‘-tt»Mwlj SasI who 

because ot the sU-ange delusions which seem 

could be accurately infoi-med about the facts, and on ttli™ ^ 

had contracted -with the puhho imposed it ns a solemn 1 , „ , , irithin 

In Brav Male National School, there are two Chure 1. ..t ngto | Biutesunts^^^^^^^^ 
a few yards ot Bray Boys' and Girls' Schools, ondovved by the Eai of Mea4 Sa M V. 
ISla, for a sch.,ol.liouse and residence ot an B “8 “d 

mistKS5),inthepmish of Bray;'' eom-so ofinstroctioutomelu^ 

catechism to Chnrch chiliU-en ;” and aided by Py’'®!?, ,{f Schools and En- 

Beriptions"(EHdoa.'cd Schools Colimission, Trdtiuil.l.ob , , - distaut, 

dowLents, vul. iii. 14, 15). -At Elacklion Narional smiomdedto 
there are shcPi-otestauts,male andfemale; although the sc -a,],:',, o nuai-ter of a 

five Olliers of exclusively Pi-otestant foimdation-1, 

mile, endowed ITth December, 1841, “under duectiou ", Cirn'li oleigj W 
of instruction to include “ Scriptui-es, Church catechism, , A - 054 - 5 ). 

whatsoever; appointment of teacher “mministei-, andp£udhythareotoi(,ioia j 
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JppondixC. 2. DelganyParocliifilBoys,\Yit]iin lialfa mile, endowed lith. August, 1830, “for benefit 

of parishioners, under direction of Church clergyman;” course of instruction to inclade 

II. Selcc- « Scriptures, Church catechism,” t,o all without exception; appointmeutof teacher “in 
tions from minister,” ami paid hy rector (Ibid. 3. Delgany Parochial Girls, alike in all 

ilean ill- these respects; but also receiving “occiusiomil gi*atnities from Church Education 
RopoS on Wiadgates Erasmus Smith’s English Boys', within a mile, endowed 

Scliooh In- house and land, “ under regulation of minister or grantor ;” com*se of instiniclion 
spacted and to include “Scriptures, Church catecliism,”to all; appointment of teacher “in minister 
Teachers subject to approval of grantor" (Ibid. 2r>-l-5). 0. 'VVindgates Erasmus Smith’s English 
Examined. Gii’Is', similar in every respect (Ibid.) Close by, again, at Delgany Ordinal^' Agricul- 

tnral National School, at the doors of Delgany rarochial Boys’ and Girls’ Endowed 

Dr.Newdl. within n mile of Groystones Endowed, and two miles ofWiudgates Erasmus Smith's 
English Boys' and Girls’ Scliools, there lu-e Urn Protestants, eight Church of England 
and two Presbyterian, although much local inliuence, and some intimidation, were 
exerted within the past year to I'oduce tho number. Then again, at Calary National 
School, four miles JVom this mythical pupil, there arc thirty-tliree Pi'otestauts, within 
two miles of Balliimstowe Chux'ch Jdducatum S<.)ciety Scliool, and two miles of Powers, 
court Glebe Parochial School, established and endowed hy the presentBishop of Cashel. 

These facts darive peculiar significance from the circumstances of the locality. 
1. In addition to the schools already mentioned, the “Bray Parish Almanack” 
(Church of England) records, with other church provisions for “ poor Protestants,” 
that “ Sunday and day schools are maintained by tlic Earl and Conutess of Meath, at 
Kilruddery; also by the Bight Hon. Judge and Mrs. Crnmpton, at St. Valerie; also 
a daily school for girls near Bray bridge, under a board of ladies, supported by sub- 
scriptions.” There is another kindred school at Brny, not mentioned, and two others 
at Eimiskerry. Within this narrow compass, at least sixteen schools distinctively 
Protestant in patronage, superintendence, tduching, and matter of instruction— Protes- 
tnnt in every circumstance and assooiatton — are aclivoly and influentially sustained, 
their special claims enforced, and their light, such as it is, by no meau.s hidden or ob- 
scured. 2. On this particular spot, for many years eventful in the modern history of 
education in Ireland, were concentrated tho intensely Kealmis and eminently practical 
educational elforCa of a venerable ecclesiastic, backed by wealth, religious earuesiness, 
and high territorial inliuence. In his schools the Scriptures wei'Q the prirnaiy object, 
and ordinary secular subjects only a decoy for pupils, as avowed on oath — “ to attract 
them by what they value;” because “tlioy will not come to a mew Scripture school; 
and you must, in order to gratify tho children’s parents, teach them profit aud loss, 
and tare and tret, which will never do them any good whatever.” — (Evidence of Mev. 
Itobert Daly. — Appendix to First Eaport of Commissioners of Education Inquiry inire- 
land, 1825, page 801 .) Amidst such superabundance of schools essentially exclusive- 
in the proportion of about ono to every square mile — and National Education branded 
as “the devil's work,” it is a sure index of the turn which opinion is talcing, that so 
many who must naturally look up with traditional reverence to the liigli ministerial 
guidance from which that description came, and tho luoro so when raised aloft as a 
shining light to maik the way more clearly, have., of their own free accord, made 
choice of .such means of instruction in this place above all othei’s. 

Wieldow need nob be searched much further to find National schools educating 
Protestants in still larger nuihbers. My dutio.s reach over less than one-third of the 
county; and within that small area, besides tho cases already mentioned, tlieirattead- 
ance is considerable. 1st. National Schools, with Homan Catholic teachers, and 
Boraan Catholic clergymen managers, are frequented by Protestautis, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Eiusinn.s Smith's English, Church Parochial Endowed and not 
Endowed, Church Education Society, and other schools coercively scriptural. There 
are nine Protestants at Newcastle, close beside Newcastle Church Pm-oclual, 
endowed 27th December, 1817, with house and laud,“ under regidation of minister; 
coui'so of instruction to include “ Scriptures, Church Catechism to members of Estab- 
lished Church ;” appointment of teachers “ in minister” (Endowed Schools Ctmmission, 
Ireland, IBSfi ; Tables of Schools and Endowments, vnl. iii. 250,257); and within two 
miles of IQleoole and Newtownmountl<ennedy Parochial Schools, under the Chmea 
Education Society. There are ten at Killoughter, with liathnew Church Parochial, 
endowed by a charge on Mr. Synge's property (Ibid. 258), and ICillishy Chorea 
Education Society School, both within two miles. There are fom* at Anna Carter, 
within two miles of Ballinastowe Church Education Society School, and of a 
kindred one at Oldbridge, supported by Mr. Barton. There are nine at St. Aevms, 
within half a mile of a Church scliool at Laragli, and three of Derrylosaary Churca 
Parochial, endowed with house and land ; coiu'se of instruction to include “ Scriptn^s, 
and Church Catechism to Ohm*ch chfldren;” and appointment of teachers la 
minister” (Ibid. 25-4-5). There are two at Wicklow male, close beside 
Parochial Boys’ endowed; course of instruction to include “ Sci*iptures, 
Catechism to Church children;” teacher paid by rector from subscriptions. 
258-9). There aretlu-ee at Newbridge m^e, near Castleniacadam Church Fftro- 
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1 Novemlier, 1851, “ imilcv resnlation of minister;’’ couree of 

ctaai, endoiven c„™,„,.ee Ctareh Cateobism to Obnrcb cbilJren; “tti r, 

insti-aciioa to includo ^ i Ibid. 203-3) ; but which has been surrendered 

apimintmentof tea(^er 1 (gi,4er stated, “ subject to the rules of the tihurch ^ ^ j 

ti Lord Pou-erscourt ; “f ’ 4 the year” {Ibid. 745). There 

Education Societj , bj ."h'™ " L J sm-rounded by at least fom' schools con- ji^ports on 
are 'it “lo-ram compulsory scripture- sjoclsln- 

nectedmth the Church Lciueat J’ about two miles; Scratenagli and spectcd and 

three othere at Annacuuaph nf miniater :” course of instruction 

endowed Oth November, 1855 ;ot Olmrch children;” appointment of 

,0 include “Smiptures, 0^* Society {Ibid.y and 

teacher ‘ m minister , aucl aiueci ^ -r.„ij„uQ„l,(,oi;vhich, being endowed 

within two miles of Kilpipe Erasmns |™ English Schools, “ foimded 

in 1815, is peculiarly exclusive ; 

from 1608 to 1813, reipiiu'e 70-60). In the smaU portion 

{EndmcedSelmls I tandred Protes- 

k the eouiity of Wicklow with which 1 1 a e to de^ up™ aaarenient, prefer 

tents, for whom those other exe nsive schools teachers, and 

the Notional Schools, -iid. '’‘ationa p ’„j„ted by Protestants, but not in the 
Roman Catholic clergymen mangels ”,?.4/,f“„?ne Protestants at Glenmalure ; 
immediate vicinity of exclusive schools. Ihere are 

eight at Johnstown male, ‘ cimlestowu National Schools 1 but 

smaller attendances at Kileoole, M'“kl'i“„h ana c i . j Protestant 

in the latter cases the attendances are, of ne« ^ 

families of an humbler class “ ® “ j jg of that class who attend 

is at work, as it is very geuerallj . rirpspiit in tuv chai'ge, twenty-three 

Of the forty-five county ^ -nLimn Catholics. All except two are 

contain united attendances of Protestants a othem, under 

under Roman Cathohc mimagemeu Catholic nuliils preponderate. The 

Protestant management “l' ‘ nothing to do^ seem to have even alorger 

other pans of the county, with which I ha bpca„,e compai-atlvely few exclu- 

propordon of schools of united S th^^ equity; and secondly, 

nvely Protestant schools are endowed in \ p ^.^uj-ns of National Schools 

because in the earliest as well as m the West 1S37, 1605, and 1880, 

having joint attendances of gl-eater in those parts than m 

the proportion of schools vL, -ttpo Notional Schools throughout Wicklow, 

this. It is, therelbre, beyond oR doubt that the 

which are attended by Protestants, are pj-Q^stauts in tiie National Schools of 
The steadily progressive 

Wicklow also claims par? of this district. A united attend- 

befoundintlieNationapclioolsofthe^ickOT aggregate 

once existed only ” trttx z™"* Sdect Committee of 

nuniber of Protestants in these was only 

House of Commons on the New , October lti 02 , to the Lord Lieutenant, 

Appendix, -p.U‘25-). the returns fon ^d^^^^^ atpreseuthad a 

only fifteen schools in the WiekloAV part of thi these was only sixty-four. 

united attendance ; and the number of jjational Education in Ireland, 1653, 
{Nineteenth Eeport of the ,{ comitv cnlv fortv schools had a united 

vol. i. pp. 248-251). Throughout tiie schools in the county at- 

attendance. {Ibid.) At the present , notliin" to be a majority, and the 
tended by Protestants have grown 

number of Protestants in them, ^ describe Protestants as aliens to the 

It is not only unUme but it ““K schools that many Protestants are 

National Schools of Wicklow ; for it is Apart from other instances it is 

indebted for their success in School has done in this rppect 

enough at present to Protestants taught atBathdrmn Slole School duiing 

wiLhm the last ten years. Of ^ Cathohc, under the management ofthe pre- 

thntfime,bythepresentteacheT, aBo^ bookkeepers or clerks in 

sent palish priest and emplovedin banks ; one is a medi- 

mercantile houses, three ofthem in D » three who removed to Dublin, and three 

cal student: one a newspaper correspondent, threewuo rem 
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otlwi-s who omigi-atcil to Australia, aro iirobiibly engaged in iitumiits which m«™l 
dopond on a good odneaUu]!; and four have gono to trades or ton wort Sto»™ 
iutluoDces wore oxiii-tcd to Imvo these yoniiy men, or some of them, sent to iatlidnim 
Eraamus SmiUi’s English School, n'hicli has its scriptural character promiuentlv 



the selection; for whilst their scriptural knowledge would not he greater than it is if 
another choice ivei-o mmlc, the knowledge which has home them onward in life’s 
career would have scarcely roiichod them; and they would not he to-dav what 
oi'o if they had no Natioual sehoul to Icucli them. ^ 

If Protestants are not ninro iimueivnis in the National Schools of Wicklow than 
they happen to be, it is because provision enough, and more than enoimh, has been 
made for their iiistriudi.m in schools where their distinctive religious views enjoy on 
ascendancy, and because all sorts of ctlorl^ have been tineensingly exerted to 
keep tliera withdrawn from beyond the reach of National Jiducation. And they nt 
least who sounded the trumpet have no right to 11ml lault with a desertion of which 
it yyaa the signal and incentive. Wliat a prelate long associated with Natiooal Eda- 
Cfttion obsen-ed on the point, nearly thirty years ago,isiioloss applicable now. Sun. 
posing the case that ho had induced pe<»ple U> keep away from all communicatiou with 
then- clergy, and for no reason but bocrause liehni»poued to diller from those ministers 
on semo mattoi-s of opinion, ho asks— “ If after tlm parishioners had taken his advice 
he should turn roinul upon the pastors and upbraid thorn with having then- churches 
ueseitod and their cmapany shumiod, what wonls -would bo doenied sufficient to 
charncterwo the unseemly folly of siu-h comlnct?” And ho adds— “ Pharaoh was 
called an oppressor wlion ho bent ami roju-oachod the Israelites for not deliveiiug 
the tide of bi-icks aller ho had deprived them of tho reiiuisito nuiterials ; but he did 
not go so far as to promulgate uu edict exhorting his subjects to prevent them funn 
going into tlio fields to gather straw wlioro they could liudit^nnd then tiu-u round 
and reproach thoui lor not bringing their talc, of lu-icks” (iimisard, vol. xvi., 70C), 
lo impeach an iiistituthm or a system becausoit may not include a particular class 
or doKcription ol persons is scarcely fair or candid in those wlio have kept those 
very parties away. It is still less so when tho ahsonco complained of is contrarj' to 
the tuct. It is bad enongli to upbraid unotlicr witli the consequences of one's own 
wrong; hut after the injiu-ywas attem]»tod, and its results did not come to pass, to 
assume their oxistence ami make them, a reproacli is something worse. 



Dr.Patten. ^ Fpom GENERAL RePORT of JaMES PaTTEN, EsQ., M.D., Olid 

LL.I)., T.C.D., 



During the time doToted to the inspection of schools I visited and re- 
ported on 14-i schools, in SO of these all the pupils were thoroughly 
examined— time occupied on tho average, about '2h- liours to each school; 
64 ■wore visited incidentally, in which tlio pupils were only partially 
exaniiiied— time occupied on tho average, from 20 to 30 minutes iu each 
school, quite sufficient to afford me a thorough insight into the actual 
condition and working of the school, but too short to test the literary 
proficiency of all tho children present. 

Proficiency , — In the eighty National Schools inspected in detail, I found 
a total of 3,898, but 2,884 of these only have been taken into account. 
Of these 2,884, 654, or 22*7 per cent,, ■were able to read correctly in the 
Second Book; 5G6, or 19’6 per cent., any of the higher, with ca%e and 
intelligence. 

It appears that of the 3,898 examined, 945, or twenty-four per cent., 
could not read a siraplo narrative. This circumstance has in some in- 
stances been put forward as a charge against the Boai’d, but it must have 
existed in all schools of whatever kind. Those named above as being in 
the First Book only, and those unable to read tho Second, are all only 
either seven years of age or under j consequently, I think I am justified in 
stating that all these will remain at school, probably for four years longer, 
as even the poorest class seldom ■withdra'W their children till they have 
completed their eleventh year. 
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Of the S 898 children examined, I hare already reported the per cent- 
ase who were able to read the Second Book of Lessons correctly, while 
19-6 Tier cent, of the total member present were able to read the higher 
books with “ ease and intelligence.'’ This is 6 per cent, above the return 
for last year ; and if we take the per centage on the number learning the 
biu-her books, the per centage stands at 46’2. Such a result, I think, is 

most consoling and gratifying to the Government and the public, when 

thev are informed that so large a number of those who have passed from 
Second Sequel to our Third, Fourth and Fifth Books, ea,n at any moment 
leave school, not only with the capability of reading with ease and intcl- 
livenee, but of thorougbly understanding and appreciating the meaning 
and purport of the subject before them ; thus enahling them, after their 
school days have terminated, to acc[uire increase.! information at the tire- 
side in winter, or, it may be, on the hill-side at the other seasons of the 

Under the head of grammar is included a knowledge of the 
parts of speech onig, and a capability of parsing a plain sentence, showing 

the connexion of the words according to the rnlca of syntax. 

Of the former the per centage on the total number present is 20 b, and 
that on the number learniug, 46'2. Able to pa^o, gmng the rules of 
syntax, 11-3 on the total number present, and 54'3 on those leoaning. 
This is very far in advance of the returns made in the last and former 

^^men we consider that grammar is still unpopular with many of the 

parents, although absolutely necessary to bo known, at least to a moderate 

extent, the return may be considered satisfactory. . 

Geography.— I am able to state, with much satisfaction, that great pro- 
gress Ls been made during the past year m this branch. Whether tins 
improvement is in any way connected with the late increased “despond- 
ence with America, the increased emigration to Australia and New Zea^ 
land, the late Indian and Chinese wars. I am unable to say; but the 
teachers have informed me that many of the parents during the past year, 
instead of being dissatisfied, or. at best, merely permitting their children 
to leain geography, are noTV most desirous that the children should pay- 

particular attention to this subject. X P .tl 4 + 1 

I find, from tabulated details, that 22-6 per cent of the total number 
present Ue ac<inainted with the Map of the World on y, while the per 
Ltage to the nUber learning was 51-3. " Acquainted with 
Euro% and Ireland, ” IM per cent, on the total numbj, and on those 
learning geography, 41 '3 per cent. “Acquainted with ilie gmeral com se 
of Geography,” 2 per cent, on the total number present, and ( 6 per cent. 

“"iHt"™‘ll;nch is seldom taught “ientlfioally in the ^ 

majority of the National Schools ; hut, I must confess, 

schools, conducted by zealous aai f rst-dass teachers a consi _ 

of attention is given to the theory and the explanation o rules In immy 

cases, particularly the junior classes, the teac ers ^ the 

that the practice should precede the theory; and J gUfes 

pupils to go over the examples under the principal 

before any explanation of the principle is otfere . n ,?„* the rales 

have considered it advisable, and of the 5 

under the several branches of arithmetic 'S 

and many of them omitted altogether ; for instance, “f 

M'Gauley give quite too many rules for working ™ sum, in 

discount; &o„ &l, only one rule being requisite 

the foregoing branches, and this rule 

pupils as have reached the compound rules and re uo ' , . 
frequently entered a school, say at eleyen o clock, au g 
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tistics of the number learning the several branches of arithmetic, from tbe 
simple or elementary rules to interest, and those branches placed in ad- 
vance in most treatises on arithmetic, I found only very few per cent, on 
the average who admitted they were learning interest or knew anything 
of the subject. Yet it will appear strange to many when I state that 
before leaving the school, at about half-past two o’clock, all the pupils iu 
arithmetic, above the four elementary rules, were as able to solve sumsin 
interest with as much, or even greater facility and accuracy, than those 
who had been learning tins branch for some months previous to mj 
visit. 

The classes learning arithmetic were examined under the following 
heads - 

Notation and Numeration. 

Those loaroing Tables onli/. 

the four Klemontary Rules. 

,, Coinpound Rules aud Redaction. 

„ Division of Money. 

„ Proportion, Simple and Compound. 

„ Practice. 

„ Interest, InHurnnee, Discount, &c. 

„ Muntal Arithmetic. 



Of the 1,770 examined on arithmetic, G33 or 37 per cent., to the number 
learning w'cre able to set down figures to five places ; and 545, or 31 per 
cent, to number learning, or 19 per cent, to total number present, were 
able to set down figures to seven places. 

Seven hundred and forty-two, or 85 per cent, to number learning, and 
27‘7 per cent, to number present, were able to work correctly and readily 
a sum in Subtraction or Multiplication. 

Three hundred and ninoty-one, or 95 per cent, of the total number 
learning, or 13’6 to the total number present, were able to work correctly 
and readily a sum in Division of Money. 

Two hundred and twenty-live, or 51 '9 per cent, to number learning, 
and 11*2 per cent, of the total number present, were able to work a sum 
correctly and readily in Proportion, Practice, and Interest. 

These returns are much higher on the aggregate then those returned for 
last year, or the year 1859. 

Penmans/dp . — Tlic writing of the children in many of the schools 
visited, I regret to say, is still defective. I am sorry to observe that the 
steel pens supplied by the Board continue to be of a very interior descrip- 
tion, aud entirely unfit for those commencing writing. Calcuktcd astbey 
are to produce a small scratching and stiff stylo of hand, which is most 
difficult to cure or even to improve much afterwards. 

The paper supplied is also very bad, and entirely unsuited to sharp- 
pointed iron pens. A superior description, of pens, ink, and paper, wiw 
the copydine attached and engraved on ike top of each page of ike copy hook, 
shoitld be supplied to each school in connexion with tbe Board, without 
any further delay. I have alluded, to this subject in my three last reports, 
and will continue to do so until some remedy is applied. The ten District 
Inspectors with whom I am connected hold the same views as I do on 
this subject. 

Of the 1,372 pupils entered in my notes, as writing on paper, 638, or 
46'5 per cent., are able to write fairly. Aud 148, or ID'S per cent., with 
ease and freedom ; this is two per cent, above the return for last year, ana 
a very large per oentage above the return for 1859. 

I have already in several of my reports offered suggestions as to what 
I considered improvements in the teaching of writing, particularly to 
young children, to which I beg to refer. I have again to repeat, as on 
former occasions, that the Teachers, Assistants, and Monitors, when em- 
ployed, do not exert tliemselves as they should in improving their own 
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handwriting, nor do tlioy overlook the writing of the pripils with enffi- 
fient care and attention. At the termination of the writing, tlie copy jj g 
n „i- be carefully revised by the teacher, and the exercise marked, tiansfroiu 

Sd!;r 'u TuktaLLrd faults'of every description, at the same time H.d I„- 
(rivin*^ clear and inteUigible directions to the pupil, in what way these Reports on 

''Xrj /"om*Stotifr-In w^ng from dictation the pupils in 

more or leL^advanoed in this most essential and important subject. The 
Lults of the examination of the exercises, commencing at the sequel, 
and proceeding to the fourth or fifth classes, are here set forth, carefully 

tabulated from my notes : ^ ^ r a !.• r, i OOR TTumbpr 

Total number examined in writing from dictation, 1,0..S. 
able to write from dictation, a sentence with tolerable accuracy, 490, or 
17 per cent, on the total number present, and 49 per cent, on those 

^™\3er able to write a short sentence with ease and correctness, 140, 
or 4'9 per cent, on the total number present, and 13-6 per cent, on those 

‘“tS numbers correspond very closely with ‘tosc given for the 
numbers “able to write fairly on paper, and those able to write on 
naperwith ease and freedom.” This indic.ates that &cwntmg}rom dKta- 

fairly .om dic^io. 

or with ease and corLtness. has already been 

need not be further referred to ; it may be observed however, hat the 
sentences read out to each ^ass respectively, were taken ^ 
which such class was reading. And generally from a lesson which had 

average age of the 0 ^ 1 . 0 ^^^ 
schoL on the days of my inspection was 8-5. jfg 

were taken, 733, or 26-S per cent., were under % X' cent.’ 

or 14-5 ner cent., being only seven; making a total of 41 3 per cent. 

under seven, that 194, or 7'1 per cent., were twelve years of age, amt 
“I; “^u^ refers to the income of the 

Teachers, that — 



M&laa- 

£ s. d. 



Females- 

£ s. d. 



The average amount of salary from tie Board to eaeh 26 0 0 

principal teacher is • ‘ 



TifS3e“Ve^ 



local contrilmtions is 
Average total amount from all sources is 



U 2 Oi 
42 U 8| 



14 . 

40 2 



This is over thrle per cent, above the ™ y®''’ 

the males, and about the same amount for e examina- 

Before concluding this report, and few suggestions, and 

tion and classification of teachers I oentages 

make some references in the way of compaiiso , , north of Ireland 
of numbers karnhy certain branches m the schools of the north m 



YOL. I. 
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and tbosQ in England, taken from tlie Eeport of tlie Royal Commission, 
appointed to iuquiro into tlie state of Popular Education in England and 
Wales, and published last year. These returns are selected from the 
Reports of the Assistant Commissioners appointed to collect information 
as to the state of education in certain apeci'inen districts in Eugland and 
Wales. 

The centesimal proportions of scholars learning reading, writing, arith- 
metio, needlework, and the higher hranches, in the ten specimen districts, 
embrace agricultural, metropolitan, manufacturing, miniug, and maritime. 

The returns were obtained by the Assistant Commissioners from 3,495 
schools, and from these returns the following centesimal proportions liaTe 
been derived : — 



Per-cont. 



Those learning Rcadiug, ...... 93*5 

,, Writing, ...... 43'2 

„ Arithmetic 338 

„ Gianimar, 21 '2 

„ Goography, ...... 20T 

„ Euclid, M5 

,, Algebra, . . . . . . 1'35 



It appears from the above that little more than one per cent, are 
learning algebra and euclid. 

In the schools iu tho North of Ireland inspected by me last year, the per 
centages of the number learning the same branches stand as below : — 



Those learning Uoftding, 


9fi 


„ Writing, 


. . . o2'3 


„ Arithmetic, 


. . . fi6 


„ Gmmmar, 


61-2 


„ iToogi'.iphy, . 


. . 79 


„ Euclid, .... 


3-1 


,, Algulini, . . 


3 



It will be seen from the foregoing, that the schools inspected by me 
are much superior to those English and Welsh schools in the speciiueu 
districts, as regards the centesimal proportions learning the same 
branches; and the difference is tho more observable in the higher 
branches of education. 

As the Assistant Commissioners Lave not given the per ceutage of the 
proficiency attained by those scholars in the several branches which the 
pupils are reported to bo learning, no comparison as regards proficiency 
can bo in.stituted between the Irish schools in the North and the English 
and Welsh. 

A few hints and suggestions respecting the teaching of the junior 
classes the more elementary subjects may be desirable here, which have 
reference also to tho duties of monitors, who are generally placed m 
charge of the junior divisions, including, for the most part, the first and 
junior portion of the second classes. 

It is but just and fair to the teachers that we should bear in mind the 
extreme difficulty and irksomeness of the task of teaching very young 
children the elementary branches, and seeing that each child individuaUy 
is properly attended to. The {lower of attracting a child’s atteutiqn, and 
of sympathizing with its difficulties, in order to draw out and exercise the 
faculties, is rare amongst teachers of all classes ; and in these cases 
monitors may be of great value, provided they are taught by the master, 
as they should be, and as they are in all cases expected to be, the 
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and most efficacious method of conveying information, and developing the AppendixC. 
mental faculties of their youthful pupils, so as to awaken in them the u 
perception of a power and a pleasure in understanding. The only true tions from 
and rational system of teaching a child to read with intelligence, or with “““I' 
toler.able ease and correctness, with any hope of success, is from the very Reports on 
commencement, after the alphabet has been mastered, to teach the child Schools In- 
the meaninff of every word and sentence read, and to require him at the 
end of the lesson to give the substance of it in his otm taords. In an in- Examinea. 
structive statement on this subject by Canon Mosely, in his report on — 
the teaching of reading in the Greenwich schools, he says 



“ Soon after my connexion with these schools I became aware that no incon- 
siderable number of the boys of the lower school remained incapable of reading with 
tolerable ease and correctness daring the whole time (three years), of their resi- 
dence in the school, and I reported to that effect. , j,,,, 

“ As there was reason to believe that nothing was wanted on the part of the mas- 
ters to overcome this difficulty in the use of the ordinary methods of instruction, it 
was determined to make an extraordin-uy effort. A new master was aceordmgly 
anoointed for the purpose, called areading-master, and a room set apart for it called 
the reading-room. Into this room all the had readers were sent, to be exdimively 
occupied in reading aU day long, until at length they should be able to read well ; 
and m insure the requisite nraoiiiit of individual labour for this object, they were 

broken up into small subdivisions, each in charge of a paid-monitor. 

“ The experiment w.as,in an educational point of view, an instructive one. It 
resulted in an entire failure. Altliongli the whole cflbrt of the master and hie 
monitors, and the whole labour of the boys, were concentrated on this one object 
of learning to read, and with many of the boys it was continued from mornuig until 
ni-ht for weeks and months together, yet they made but httle progress ; matters 

remained very much as they were; they could not be taught to read. 

“It was phiin that in the attempt some great educational principle had been 

violated on which success depended. noc /.i-ao 

“ Shortly after the appointment of the present intelligent master of this class, 
Mr. Conilon, the exclusive instruction in reading was given up ; other things were 
combined with it calculated to interest the boys, to awaken them to the Pwceptwn 
of a power to understand, and of a pleasure in understanding, md to rd ^ 
monotony of the constant mochnnieal action or the faculties, whatever t m} may 
be, which find .an exercise in reading. This plan conneived mth 
and sagacity, and carried out with great zeal by Mr. Connon has been suuiessM. 
They spend now only a portion of their time in reading, hut they learn to read ^ 
better than when they gave up their time wholly to it ; meanwhile their edncation, 
IQ a higher sense, instead of being in abeyance, is proceeding. 



II. —I!ivaminatio?i of Teachers. 

The ten districts alluded to in tHs report are the s.ameas those 
included in that of last year, the centres of which are Letterkemm Lon- 
donderry, Coleraine, Ballymena, Eallyclare, btrabane, Maghera, Belfast 
North, Belfast South, and Newtowiiards, , , t i 

These examinations, in which I was assisted, as usual, by the Local 
Inspectors, were conducted during the summer and autumn months ; the 
written o.'niminationa being held in tlie customary way during tlie ^ as er 

week. 1 • 1 . j 

The teachers may be included under the following heads . 

1. Probationers, whose attendance is obligatory until the second year, 

when, if they fail to obtain a class and certificate of competency alter the 
second trial, salary is generally witbdmwn. ^ _ i j u 

2. Those whose answering at the previous examination had been 
unsatisfactory ; this is also obligatory. 

3. Absentees from the previous examination, from 'whatever cause. 

4. Such teachers as the District Inspector may, for special reasons, 
think proper to summon. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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AiipzndixQ. 5 . Candiilates for promotioii. TIio attendance of tliese only ia not obli- 
II S^c- obtain permissitm to attend for the purpose of being ex- 

tioiis from amined for promotion, it is necessary that they obtain the Inspector’s 
Head In- certificate. 

IieporSon examination consists of two parts, written and oral: the former 

Schools In- held during the Easter week, and the latter during the summer and 
^ectedand autumn months, conducted by a Board of Inspectors, namely, the Head 
E'^taed. anpistriot Iiispectora. „ . , , . 

Some weeks after the Easter examinations, the teachers written ex- 

Dr. Paiten. ercises, after having been corrected by the Local Inspectors, were sent to 
me for revision ; and those teachers only were recalled to the oral exami- 
nation, as candidates for promotion, whoso written exercises appeared, on 
careful revision, to be respectably or fairly satisfactory, and, on the whole, 
of a kind to warrant the presumption that their authors possessed the 
qualifications required in the class to which they aspired. 

Few being recalled, unless for special reasons, whose marks fell below 
56 per cent.; this includes quite satisfactory, and somewhat imperfect 
answers one question of the latter reckoning a little more than half of 
one of the former. 

With the above preliminary infonnation, tho character and percentages 
of tho answering will bo better understood. 

With the female teachers, as usual, tho examination, both written and 
oral, is carried on at tho same time ; and therefore, in their case, all, 
whether candidates for promotion, or others, are admitted alike to both 
written and oral examinatious. 

R’umher of Male Teachers who attended the Wntten Examination.— 
the 288 male teachers who wore summoned to attend the written exami- 
nation throughout the ten districts, 257 presented themselves. 

Most of tho teachers who attended tho examination as candidates for 
promotion, and whose attendance was not compulsory, were recalled, and 
obtained promotion to tho class to which they aspired. 

No teacher was recalled unless In addition to the required ted of the 
written examination, it appeared from tho report of the District Inspector 
that his school was properly organized and fairly conducted, and that 
sufficient exertions had been made by him to keep up a sufficient average 
attendance; and further, that tlio pupils had made fair progress in the 
ordinary branches, as set forth in tho school programmo. 

As regards tho ninety-three teachers not recalled to the oral examipa- 
nation, I have to state that this was owing principally to defective 
answers in their written exercises, and likewise unfavourable returns from 
the District Inspectors, regarding the state of their schools. 

A few were absent from sickness, some had resigned their schools in the 
interval between tho oral and written examination, and a few others had 
gone to tho Training Establishment in Dublin. 

One hundred and sixty-four, or 63'8 per cent, of those who attended 
the written examination were recalled to the oral examination ; and ok 
these, 135, or 82*3 per cent., were recommended for promotion. This is 
five per cent, over the returns for last year. Twenty remained statiapary, 
eleven were retained on trial, and nine were recommended to be dismissed. 

Of the 288 summoned to the written examination, eighty-six were 
trained, and 202 untrained, consisting chiefly of probationers, and the 
lowest division of the Third Class. 

Examination of Female 'Teachers. — One hundred and thirty-four female 
teachers were summoned to the examinations, which were IielJ at the 
centres of their respective districts, in the summer and autumn months. 

The numbers examined in each district will be seen on reference to 
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Table B, in wbict it appears tkat out of 1 34 summoned, 123 attended ; the 
absence of eleven having been acooimted for in a satisfactory manner, 
either by their managers or by medical certificates. Of these 91, or /doonB from 
per cent., were promoted a step in their classification, being 4'1 per cent. 
above the return for last year. Btports on 

The examination was in moat cases of two days duration, from ten Seliool« In- 
o’clock to five each day, with an intermission of an hour in the middle °f 
the day. The first day being devoted to the examination in writing, that E-eamined. 
is, to the answering of the printed questions laid before them ; and the 
second day to tlie oml examination. 

Twenty-one remained stationary, eleven were retained on trial for 
another year, and one dismissed as incompetent. 

Of the 13-i summoned to examination, 21, or 15'7 per cent., were trained, 
and 113, or 84*3 per cent., untrained. 

A lar<re majority of the teachers who came forward to the examina- 
tion were either probationers or the lowest division of Third Class. Aud 
on perusing the numbers aud per centages of the answers, this fact should 
be carefully borne in mind. 

I find, ou taking all classes into account, that in Grammar, Geography, 
and Arithmetic, the answering of the female teachers at the written ex- 
arainatioD, "was somewhat inferior to that of the males, while in most 
cases, at the oral, it was equally satisfactory. And on the other hand, the 
proficiency of the female teachers was much supeidor to the males in 
reading, and in the Lesson Books of the Board. 

Their style of writing, aud also writing from dictation, was much 
superior ; this will appear from the following per centages, as regards both 
male and female teachers, exhibited in a comparative view. _ These results 
having been carefully tabulated at the time of the examinations. 



Number of male and female teachers entered, whoso writing was 
either very good or good, taking all the classes and grades on 



an average, , 

Writing from dictation, . 
Method of teaching, good. 



59 

49 

52 



61 

63 

50 



District Inspectors' Annual Reports for Districts 1 to 10 inclusive.— 
These reports afford me opportunities of making observations on some 
important subjects. The basis is large, embracing ten districts, and about 
1,018 schools ; and as the per centages are made out with care and accu- 
racy in tho details, the results may be looked upon with cousiderable 

intcrc^^t . 

In Table I. will be seen the classification of 1,018 schools, made np with 
regard to the following headings : — r 

Bundling and repairs of school-houses.— It appears from the returns that 
605, or 60 per cent., are good; 301. or 20'S per cent., are fair; 151, or 
14 per cent., are middling ; 61, or 6 per cent., are bad. 

Furniture and apparatus.— On referring to the table we find that in 
419 schools, or 41 per cent., the furniture and apparatus are good , in 383 
or 37 per cent., fair; in 177, or 16 per cent., middling; and m 39, oi 3 

^*TaUe No.'^'4.— Classification of 971 National Schools as regards the 
average attendance. It appears that of the 971 schools returned, in 182 
schools the average attendance was ^ ™ 

but under 40 ; in 193 it was 40, but under it was oO but 

under 70 ; in 71 it was 70, but under 100 ; while m 26 schools only the 
average attendance was 100 and above. The average a en ance or e 
entire schools (971), being 43'7, aud the proportion per cent, between the 
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AprimlixO. average attoiidaiico to tlic avorago immlior on rolls thrmiglionttlieyearis 

n. SoIco- I'iglior tliau the rofcum for tlio two last years ; and is so 

tionsl'rom iiir Satisfactory as oxliibiting a inoro regular attoiiiknce on the OMtofi 
Heiul III- pupils. 

lto|i«ta on numt’or on the rolls, “ iirisoii aiiliools ami oveningaclioolaacliuieil” 

SclioolB 111 - for the year ending tlio 31st JJoccinlior, ISCl, is 07,131 males and 54 SI? 
Kchoi-r'’ 0. total of 133,043, being 138 pupils on rolls on’ the 

Esomiuoil. average for each school. 

- — . Tlio ohifisilicatioii of the pupils, c.xliibiting at aglance the books they ate 

Dr. Patiai. learning, will be interesting to many, and will be neoe.ssary as a prelimi- 
inary statoinont to tho proper comprehension of the details, setting forth 
the ammiiit of prollcioucy attained in the branches included under the 
sovci*al licfuling,'}. 

It iii>poars from Tiiblo V. that in O0S schools tlie pupils on rolls at the 
opening of the year, ami tlioyo lulmittcd during tho year, were classed as 
follows : — 



Boys. 


Girls. 






33,045 


30,020 


(>:V'74 in First Book, 


. 45'4 per-cent. 


10,2711 


15.100 


3J,768 iu Sucuiiil Book, 


. 24-C 


11,500 


8,701 


20,281 in Secpiel to do., 


• „ 


0,400 


0,217 


15,(J20 in 'I’iiird Book, 


• IH 


4,022 


1,087 


6,000 ill Fourth do., 


• 4'2 „ 


240 


110 


3.00 in Fifth do., 


. 0-3 „ 



Premises and Play-yronndfit in 1,01S schools — 

2GH or 2()'l pov-c««fc. urn m orilcr. j 14(> or 14-3 por>cent. are middling. 

2>)d or 24‘B „ aro iu Ijiir cuiuUlioii. | or H4‘(» „ are Id bad order. 

OJfices — 

3J1.0 or 30'3 por-cont. aro in good condition, j 111 or II puv-cent. are middling. 

21 ilor 21 „ urofair. | JJIW or 37'd ,, arc bad or none. 

Table II. shows the clEiasilicatioii of 1,021 schools in tlie same districts 
as regards tho amount of accommodEition, sillowing eight sii^uare feet to 
each pupil, from which wc loarn tliat there arc — 

Bfj? or 3.T por-coufc. capublo of uccummoduUng not innio than 50 iiupilfl. 

412 or 40-3 „ „ 50 but under 75 „ 

l«2orl5-» „ „ 7 .'-, ,, 100 „ 

03 or Crl „ ] 00 pupils and above. 

I shall now proceed to tho conaidoriitiou of tho ages of these 92,250 
children on rolls in 971 schools. Wo found, on reference to Table HI- 
that 3,179 boys and 3,351 girls, total 0,430, or 7 per cent., were under o 
years of age ; th;it 4,207 hoys and 4,137 girls, total 8,344, or 9 percent., 
were 5 yoEira and under 0 j ami tho average ago of the entire in attend- 
ance was 9*4 for tho hoys ;iml 8'9 for the girls. 

Table No. VII — Oliissification of 10,037 schools, exhibiting the profi- 
ciency of the pu])ils actually examined by the In.spectors during the year 
under each head of the programme. 

Of 29,625 learning to road — 

Per c 6 Dt 

There wers ablo to read tlio Sucoml Bonk correctly, . , . 10,037 or 33*8 

» tho higher bookH with ease, &c., . . 5,431 or 18’3 

Of 18,988 learning grammar — 

There were acquainted -with the Parts of Speech, .... 6,463 or 23'2 

s, able to parse Byntactically, 2,642 or 14*3 

Of 23,952 learning geography — 

There were acquainted with the OufcHno Map of the World, . . 7,522or3l’4 

)i >j Maps of Jturope and Ireland, . . 3,193 or 13‘3 

Of 9,097 writing from dictation — 

There wore able to write a sentence with tolorahle accuracy, . . 3,866 or 42 5 

>j with ease and correctness, . 2,185 or 24 
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Of 20,159 learning aritlimetio— ’ 

There we able to set down acouralely anynamber o£ not more than II 

seven places ot figures ™ *• tic 

■work correctly a sum m Subtraction, . . „ Hi 

” ,, in Divisioa of Money, . 4,95»or24o 

” -workcorrectlyciuestionsiiiProportioiiandPractice, 2,031 or U 

Of 15,340 entered as writing— sp" 

There were able to write on paper fairly, . - j ' * 0*5 

a good baud lYitb ease and freedom, . . l,/-Uor o o g. 

Table VII. (Districts as before).— Exhibits the classification of the 
schools (1,007), as to the efficiency with regard botli to extent and qua- 
lity of the iustraction imparted, and from it we learn 

Per cent 

Tliat there are 158 schools, or 15'li in which reading is satisfactory. 

■202 „ 26 „ „ 

[[ 43}) „ 42-2 „ „ lap'’ ^ , 

” j;^0 12'9 „ penmanship is satisfactory. 

" 130 13-4 „ „ 

” Qtuj oj) „ fair. 

” yjj Qii-G „ arithmetic _ia fairly taught, and to a fair 

” ” proportion of pupils. 

61-5 „ dictation is fairly taught, and to a fair 

” “ ” proportion of pupils. 

557 65 -3 „ grammar is fairly taught, and to a fair pro- 

” portion of pupils. 

533 , 58-3 „ geography is fairly taught, and to a fair 

” ” proportion of pupils. 

Table IX.— Shows tho classification of 863 male and ilO female teach- 
ers, trained and untrained, their ages, and periods of service under the 
Board. Males. Fomalea. 

. 449 149 

Number of Teachers trained, 2(jl 

„ untrained, 

Classification: ^ _ oi 16 

Number of Teachers placed in 1st division of 1st class, . 

” ” 3rd ’’ 26 

:: V ■ li « 

:: :: E ” 9 ? 

,> '> *na ,, gg 

„ -who rank as probationers, . • jgg 

Number of Assistant-Teachers, 

115 100 

Number of Teachers under '20 years, . „ * ' ' ‘ a:± ->yj 

„ 20 years but under 30, * * * 179 61 

:: ^8 

” 3“ ” ■ 25 1 

60 years and over 60, • • • 

Periods of Service : jq 7 

Number of Teachers who hiivctorv-educdcr^^^ 

10, 143 78 

” ” 10 M 15* "? 

” 16 years md upwards, 226 41 

Table X. (Districts as before).— Shows the rates of income of the 
teachers as derived from their schools alone. 

Of 1,206 teachers rrindpal Tcacbcrs. Assuta^. 

Males. Fwn. Males. Fem. 

, . - 1 23 08 

No. whose total incomes are £15, and uncier *10, . • 5g 

are above £l.) hut under *-U, ( 44 

:: are £20 but under J , • 10- j 

’> fti ” £40’ . 314 "0 I* 

.. are i<iu „ ...^ o‘i 

are £40 „ £o0, . •- ^ 

’ are £50 and above, . • 



lO 

105 


31 


18 


44 


137 


41 


7 


6 


214 


58 


6 


- 


112 


23 


- 


" 


103 


21 


1 


“ 


.*^9 


200 


SI 


176 
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AppendxxC. Tablo XL (Districts as before). — Exhibits the classification of 940 
schools as regards school fees and annual endowments. 



XI. Selec- 
tions from 
Head In- 
spectors' 
Reports on 
ScQools In- 



School Fees. 

In 2G sdiools tlie income from foes is notliing. 
In 44 schools the income is undor £1. 



weeted and 
Teachers 


In 72 


£1 but under £2. 


In 86 


£2 


£3. 


Examined, 


In 174 ,, 


£3 „ £5. 


— 


In 152 „ 


£.5 


. £7. 


Dr. Fatten. 


In 144 ,, 


£7 


, £10. 




ItillH 


£10 


, £15, 



£1.') iuul over £1.'). 



Endowhenis. 



59 schools have an endowment under £5. 

S3 „ „ of £5 hut under £10. 

0'2 „ „ of £10 and above £10. 

(143 schools are unendowed. 



Table XIII. (Districta as before). — Shows the classification of 940 
schools as regards annual payments to their teachers from all local sources 
whatever. 

Of 940 schools embraced, in returns, it would appear that — 

In 8 scIiooIb tlio income from local sourcoa is nothing. 



In 38 
In 67 




1h under £1. 

is £1 but under £2. 


In 69 




is £2 




£3. 


In 136 




is £3 




£5. 


In 125 




is £5 




£7. 


In 164 




is £7 




£10. 


In 154 




is £10 




£15. 


In 84 




is £15 




£20. 


In 39 




is £20 




£25. 


In 22 




is £25 




£30. 


In 34 




is £30 and over £30 



Total, . 940 



Table XV. — Exhibits the classification of 1,009 schools as to ohservance 
of cleanliness, neatness, and order, &c., &c., and from which we learn— 



In 316 
„ 248 
» 140 
„ 305 
„ 458 
„ 300 
„ 220 
« 27 
„ 390 
„ 383 
„ 211 
„ 25 



schools tho premises are good. 

„ fair. 

„ middling. 

„ bad or none, 

the school-rooms aro good. 

„ fair. 

„ middling. 

„ bad. 

the children in their persons and habits aro good. 



middling. 

bad. 



Appendix to Du. Patten’s General Report. 

Extracts from the Annual Reports furnished by the Di.strict Inspectors 
for 1861, embracing the opinions and views of these gentlemen on the 
following points: — 

I* — The distribution of the schools in relation to population. 

IL — The nature and amount of aceonimodatioii in the schools. 

III.— The state of schools generally, as to supply of Lesson Books an 
other school requisites. 
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IT._Tlie obanicter of the pupils’ attendance througliout tlie year, as Aj>pmdix C. 
rewds regularity or irregularity. II. Seleo- 

°v.— Tlie proficiency of tlie pupils examined by tbe District Inspectors 

during the year. ^ i , ,i -kt x* i o i ....si., specters’ 

Yj The feelino" of local parties with regard, to the ^Jatiouai oclioois. Reports on 

Vli —Tbe state and prospects of National Education generally, as Schools In- 
regards scbools and tbeir teachers. Tbe nature and general efficiency of ySir 
local management. Exommed. 

I Distrilmlion of Schools in relation to Popnlatiou. Dr- Pnaen. 

Mr. Bole, District I, Letterkenny. — The scbools are very fairly, and on the 
■nUoIe, iudicioiisly distributed over the district. Most of them are advantageously 
located for the convenience of tbe population around them, and they are gene- 
rally found where required, and where the people are most numerous. There 
are a very few localities where they are rather closely placed together, and 
where it vTOuld have been better that, at the outset, different centres had been 
chosen for the establishment of the schools; but there are very few, indeed, at 
nresent, in this district, which could he wanted without serious mconvomenoe to 
theneighhourhood; there are still a few reinote and backward loeahties where 
additional schools are much required. In some such places I am happy to state 
that stops are being taken to have this want supplied; and I believe that soon 
all the oases where there is an urgent want of new schools wiU have them pro- 
vided The new schools added during the year almost all supply necessities ol 
this nature, and the modification of the Board;s requirement as to averap 
attendance will facilitate the extension of schools into thinly populped districts, 
which have hitherto been excluded from the benefits of education. On the 
whole, however, I am inclined to believe that the extension of the National 
System of Education in this district will rather take place by the connexion 
vnth the Board of existing schools, than by the establishment of new ones. 

Mr. Oraham, District 2, Londonderry, makes no observation on this head. 

Mr. M‘ Broth District 3, Coleraine.— Except in a few cases only, the distribu- 
tion of the National Schools fairly accords with the dhtributioii of the TOpMation. 

Durine the year, two schools noticed in previous reports m being bacUy situated, 
have been struck off, and a new school in the pansh of Ballintort added, where 
it -was much required. . , x u 

air. Gillie, District 4, Ballymena.— There is scarcely any part of the district 
which is not within, reacli of a National School. _ « xi -kt x* i o -i, ., 1 ® 

Mr. iiviiie, District S, BaUyclare.— The distribution of the National Schools 
in this district accords very fairly with that of the population. Very few can 
he said to be inconveniently distant from a National School, and m some places 
the schools are, if anything, too numerous. AATien this is the case, the generM 
atteudanco is of a lower qiiaUty, and the proficienp of an mfpior order. This is 
traceable to the fact, that in such cases the schools are small, the pay low, and 
consequently, the teacher of an inferior and adventurous class ready 
ful to remote on the first opportunity, holding on merely for the sake of 
trained or classed, detei-mined on closmg their vocation m their locahty with 

distribution of the Nafronal « 
fairly accords with the distribution of P“P“JjJoii, .“cept in to 
In oL of these the want is supplied by Churcli Ef crtion 
education bas been greatlv neglected for tbe want of Sc . , , ^ ^ 

of tbe various denominations are making efforts to establish scbools m this 

District 7, Magliera._The distribution of the Natiomd Schoob 
accords, for most part, with the distribution of the £ 

the landlords, however, have been active in preventing the istahhshment o 
National Scbools on tbeir estates. - , . •vr.,x:nTi<il 

Mr. Miff, District S, Belfast North.-The 
Schools in this district accords fairly with the S 

Mr. Molloy, District 9, Belfast Sputh.-Gperally speaking tim ^ 
of tbe National Schools in this district, accords verj' fair y w , ^ are too 

of the population. In some few instances, in rural pai-ts, the sdioob Me 
close to e.aoh other, hut iu scaroely any are they too remote, E.vcept m and 
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about the towns of Belfast and Lurgau, where, owing to increased population 
a greater number of schools would bo required. I consider that the means of 
education are brought home to the class of persons for whose children National 
Schools are cliieliy intended. 

Mr. Oshorne, District 10 , ISTewtownards.— There are now two well conducted 
and largely attended National Schools in Comber, and an application (which 
will, doubtless, be gi'auted) has been made for a fourth National School in 
Donaghadee. If we had a good National School in Killincby, and another in 
Ballywaltei', I would regard this distiuct as fiiirly supplied. 



Dr. Patten. — Nature and Aomunt of Seknol Acconmodation. 

Mr. Boh, District 1, Letterkenny — There are .still a few schools which are 
much too small for the proper accommodatiou of the numbers in attendance- 
but generally the schools are commodious, and lit to contain, comfortably the 
numbem present in them. The number of incommodious schools is graduahy 
decreasing; the large number of schools added during the past year are all 
spacious and roomy, and in point of size, everything that could be desired- 
and it is a noticeable fact that this matter is receiving due. consideration in the 
erection of new schools which ai-e designed to be placed under the Board, The 
vested schools are very fairly proportioned in extent to the numbers which 
require to bo accommodated in them. 

Mr. Grahavi, District 2, Londonderry — Repairs and accommodation in some 
cases bad ; but in a number of schools quite sufficient. Boarded floors put in 
many schools during the year, aud apparatus provided. 

Mr.^ Wllroy, District 3, Coleraine. — Fair accommodation is afforded in the 
majority of the schools. In the following schools the space is insufficient— 
Boliill, Ballyliackct, male and female; Coleraine, male and feimvle; Damhead, 
Garry, GavrydufT, Iplinoyle, Letterloan, Tullyvrcnnan. 

Mr. Gillie, District 4, Biillyinena. — Many of the school-rooms are quite too 
small for the attendance, and the floors of many are damp to an extraordinaiy 
degi-ce. There is also a m-eat want of suitable out-olfices. 

Mr. Irvine, District 5, Ballyclare. — Several of the smaller houses have been 
enlarged and improved in the ^ast year, as Carntall, Taylorstown, Straid, male 
and female. In general there is sufficient accommodation in the schools for the 
requirements of the respective neighbomboods. 

Mr. Craig, District (i, Strabane.-^Six of the school-i’ooras are too lai-ge for 
the attendance ; are not sufficiently warmed; and are very cold and uncomfort- 
able in the winter season. In seven schools the accomuiodatiou is very inade- 
quate, the houses not being originally intended for the purposes to which they 
have been applied. Mi*. Vere Foster has proposed to assist in building new 
school-houses in some places where the people would be unable to raise the 
amount re<|uii’od. In most of the other schools there is suitable accommodatloiL 

Mr. Rodgers,^ Distiict 7, Maghera. — In general the school-rooms, though 
often unsightly in their appetu-ance, afford sufficient accommodation to thepnpih 
in attendance. There are exceptions to this, of course; and the defects are 
gradually becoming less and less, 

Mr. Nesbitt, District 8, Belfast North In this district, during the last two 

years, the accommodation has been greatly improved, and is now such as to leave 
little to be desired, 

_ Mr. Molloij, District 9, Belfast South Generally speaking, the accommoda- 

tion thi’oughout the schools is suitable and adequate to the attendance. 

Mr. Osborne, District 10, Nawtownards. — Generally speaking, the school 
buildings in this district are suitable and appropriate, and the accommodation 
ample; but there are still a few houses which are too low, small, or otherwise 
unsuitahle. 



HI — State of Schools generally as to supply of Lesson Boohs and other School 
Requisites. 

IMi*. Bole, District 1, Letterkenny. — Most of the schools are in general kept 
pretty fairly suppbed with sale stock. The teachers have come to see that it 
IS m every respect for their own interest to keep up a supply of school requisites, 
and in most instances make an effort to do so, though frequently at considerable 
mconyenience. In a few Ciises the duty of providing a supply of books and 
req^itM for sale is inidertaken by the manager. This course, which is cer- 
tainly the proper one, is found to be extremely advantageous where followed out. 
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Mr. Graham^ District 2, Deny. — Schools faii’ly supplied ia general ; at least AppendixC. 
three lai-ge maps in each school; apparatus in fifty schools. ““ 

j\Ii% M'Hroy^ Dish’ict 3, Coleraine The schools continue to he fairly sup- 

plied -with books, but I had to complain, in a number of instances, of a want of 
stationery. spectora’ 

Mr. Gillie, District 4, Ballymena. — Fairly supplied in general. Reports on 

BIr. Irvine, District 5, Ballyclare As a general rule the schools are faiidy Schools In. 

supplied with the necessary books and other requisites for sale to pupils. ^ K.2hers° 
ilr. Crfiig, District 6, Strabane — In most of the schools there is not a suffi- Examined. 

eient supply of requisites always on hand. One sale stock is generally exhausted 

before another is ordered. ^ Dr. Patten. 

BIi-. Hod^^ers, District 7, Maghera. — In most of the schools there is a tolerable 
supply of copy-books, slates and slate pencils, Ipge maps, &c. The supply of 
boolcs for the preparation of home lessons is still very limited, and gi-eat un- 
wilUnn'uess is manifested by the pupils to purchase books of this class, notwith- 
standing the very low figure at which they can be had. 

BIr. Nesbitt, District 8, Belfast North On the whole the state of the schools 

in this regard is satisfactory. 

Blr. Mulhy, District 9, Belfast South — The town schools, and a fair propor- 
tion of the rural schools, are usually kept well supplied with books and requisites 
for sale to tlxe pupils. 

Mr. Osborne, District 10, Newtowuards The schools, with very few excep- 

tions, are fairly supplied with books and requisites. I regret that the managers 
and teachei'S of this district have not, to the extent I should wish, availed 
themselves of the advantages of the very excellent apparatus department insti- 
tuted by the National Boai’d. 

rV . — The character of the Pupils’ attoidance throughout the year. 

Mr. Bole, District l,Lettcrkenny.— The attendance is exft-emelyirregidar and 
fluctuating. Comparatively few of the pupils in riual localities i*emain at school 
dming the entire year. During the summer half year the yovmger children come 
to school, the older ones being einplo}'ed at out-door work, or being engaged as 
sei'vants ; while in winter the young children are unable to attend, owing to the 
severity of the weather, and the older ones, being disengaged, come to school. 

The numbers attending are ver}'’ low in the spring and autumn seasons, most of 
the country schools being then almost desei’ted. 

Mr. Graham, District 2, Londonderry Attendance of pupils much improved 

in regularity ; owing in part, no doubt, to the increased prosperity of the people. 

'hlT. Mllroy, District 3, Coleraine.— The same amount of irregulaiaty com- 
plained of in fornitr years still exists. The scarcity of farm-servants, and the 
consequent higher rate of wages, induces the farmer to employ his children more 
frequently, and at an earlier age. During the spring and hsuwest the schools are 
for the most part attended only by very young cbildi'en, who can give no assistance 

BIr. Gillie, District 4, Balljmena.— Extremely irregular, iu consequence of the 
pupils being employed at field labom" during the spring and autumn. 

Mr. h'vine, District 5, Ballvclare Generally irregular. In good, weU-estab- 

lished schools, however— that is, where respectjiblc, well-qualified, industrious 
teachers have been for some time resident — there is very little reason to complain 
of irregularitv. At all seasons I find, iu such, a good or fair attendance, and the 
people in their neighbourhood have a far gi'cater appreciation of^ the value qt 
education. In schools which frequently cliaiige their teachers, the uregiuarity is 
greatest. It might be laid doivn as a pretty general rule, that the regulaiuty of 
attendance is in dii’ect proportion to the efiiciency aud staiidin^of the teacher. 

BIi*. Craig, District 6, Strabane The proportion per cent, of average attend- 

ance to average number on the rolls is somewhat greater this year thiiu last yeai*. 

There is not much impi’ovemeiit however, and the same causes to winch the irre- 
gularitv of the attendance was attributecl continue to operate. , , 

^ Mr. Bodgers, District 7, Maghera.— Still very irregular, particularly m rural 
districts. , . , 

BIr. Nesbitt, District 8 , Belfast North.— As a whole somewhat irregular, owing 
to constant and heavy fall of rain a gi’eat portion of this year. 

BIr. Molloij, District 9, Belfast South.— On the whole pretty re^ar. ihe 
centesimal proportion of the average attendance to the avei’age number on rolls 
is nearly 56. 
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AppmulixC. Ur Oshorne, District 10, Newtownartls.—TIiis bein^ nearly altof^ether m 
ir Selec- apcultural district, the cluklron arc wididrawn from school durinrr th? nre^urS 
tiona from occupation at seed tunc, weeding, and harvest. They are also ke^t Z 

Head In- noma during the absence of their pai-ents at faii-s and markets. I observe tha 
spectors' during the winter months, when they can be sj^ared from the labour of tbe field 
In ‘Attend the schools for tlieir s]>ecial improvement. ITearh- 

^ected and n-rcgulanty o£ attendance in this district may be traced to these causes.' 

E^^mSd. ^ — Projiciency of Pupils. 

Mr. Bole, District 1 , Letterkenuy. More attention is paid to read 

Dr. Patten, mg as a distinct and separate branch of education than forma-ly. As a general 
rule, it has been too much mixed up with other subjects, sueli as explanation 
eubjcct-inattei' of Lesson Books, and grammar. Now, however, in most schools 
there is a time set apart for a distinct reading lesson in each class, which is kept 
independent of everything else. I have also been particular in urgin«- that the 
old system of permitting each child to read but one sentence at a time 'should be 
abandoned, and that a paragrapli, or even a short lesson, should in most cases be 
read at once ; thus preserving the connexion of the passage, and rendering it 
easier to do away with the monotony and inexpressiveness which ai-e but too 
characteristic of the reading of the pupils. 

Penmanship . — There arc a few schools in which the penmanship is quite satis- 
factory; in which, taking the copy-books of the pupils, and examining them in 
connexion with their classitication and period of attendance at school, it might 
be said that better proficiency could not reasonably be expected. In all such 
schools the writing is neat and free from blots, and the copy-books are carefullj- 
preserved. There is also a very fair proportion of schools in which the penman- 
ship is good or fair; but h must be admitted that in a large number of cases 
much improvement in writing might be ellected by increased cai*c on the part of 
the teachers. Frequently the copy-books are not kept with the care which is to 
be expected, and often one must feel that the writing is not so good as the pupil 
could with moderate pains and attention produce. Better penmanship wouid be 
foimd in many of the schools, if the large body of tlie teachei’s themselves were 
more expert and skilful in the art, so as to furnish better models for the imitation 
of tlieir pupils. 

uln’f/iwiefic.— Arithmetic is a lirancli of instruction to which the teachers them- 
selves liavG paid much attention, and in which they have perhaps made more 
progress than in any other. As a natural consequence, much stress is laid 
upon it in the instruction of the pupils. T'he classes are generally up to the 
requirements of the jirogramme in this branch ; but I have had the same fault 
to find in this as in other years, that the voi'ioiis rules are hurried over too rapidly, 
in order to acquii’c a ^’catcr extent of progress, and that too little time is devoted 
to thorough practice m the working of accounts, and to what is of equal import- 
ance, frequent return to past rules, so as to keep up, by repetition, the know- 
ledge already acquired. Where tliLs is not attended to, thelearningof anewruie 
has a tendency to weaken the acquaintance with one that is past, unless in the 
case of the rules which are brought into constant operation in almost all aiithme- 
tical exei’ciscs. The bo}'s of fourth and fifth classes are generally acquainted with 
a general course of arithmetic, and receive instruction in mensui’atiou, geometry, 
and algebra. 

Writing from Dictation . — This subject receives a lai’ge amount of attention, 
its importance is duly estimated by the teachers. It will be seen from the 
Table of Proficiency that the per-centage of pupils who acquitted themselves in 
a satisfactory mannei* in this branch is higher than in any other. The methods 
adopted with a view to making the dictation exercise efiective, and permanently 
useful, are generally judicious and successful. In the higlier class of schools, 
where the advanced^ pupils ai'e in considerable numbei’s, a copy-book is usually 
kept by each in which the dictation exercise is occasionally written, and which 
preserves the errors for future reference. Tliis plan is also useful as habituating 
the pupils to correct writing on paper. I have frequently recommended that 
a passage of greatm* or less extent, according to circumstances, should be pre- 
scribed for preparation of the spelling at home, the sentences for dictation to bo 
selected from this passage on the following day, so that there might be no excuse 
lor errors, and that the exercise might be less of a random character. I think 
this method mokes the dictation exercise more useful, and might be frequently 
adopted with beneficial results. 
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Grammar —The proBcicnev of tlie junior classes is generally satisfactorj' and App^xC. 
of the senior classes very fair, in gr.immar. There is a fair proporton of sc^^^ 
in whioli the higher classes parse well; but there are mauy lu which the paising 
t riilse classes 13 of a very mediocre description. There are many teachers whose Head In- 
Wr classes make very respectable progress in learning the parts of speech, but spectois’ 

Im fjiil to nnke any of their pupils proficients in the analysis of complex sen* 
tenc If It S but ri^t, howevl-,^to skate that these teachei-s are generally found 
amon<^ the older ones, and that there is every prospect of a gradual change for feochera 
the better in tins respect. Beyond these facts, I am not aware that the pa-oficieucy Examined. 

fsufecrcalablo of being made very interesting to Dr.PaUea. 
chihlren- and I have invariably found that where it is taught m such a maimer 
as to excite their interest, the proBcienoy is most siitisfaolorj. And jet 
Sere is no subject which I found taught in a more dull, dry or uninteresting 
manner. I found it necessary in most cases to mstract the teacheis as to the 
method ill which geography should be taught ; and many of them, after following 
out my suogestions. have been smprised and delighted with then- own success, 
olat^facilities are atforded in our schook for teaching this branch, both in the 
Sahie maps and globes which are furnished at such moderate rates by the 
Commissioners, and in the lessons on descriptive geogi;aphy contained in the 
Lesson Books. A very marked improvement iii this ^strict 
liberal supply of outline tmd other maps and senii. globes provided bj M ■ Vere 
Foster for a vast number of the schools mpoor and remote localities. The out- 
line mans are much prized bv the teachers, and awaken the interest of the pupils. 

-2, londonderry. Bemfisg.-Reading not so ihstiimt as 
could be desired. SpeUing is very fair. Subject-matter ol lesson read, fairly 

Aip.-TJnsatisfart New style of copy-lines, and improved sort of 
peu3 and pjiper much required. -j i ,aT,aa,-.f 

^rif/iwWie -I notice in this department a decided impiovemeiit. 

wS/rom I3ic-iafio«.-This W^taent appears to have reti-ograded and 
I shall durlno- the ensuing year, give it and composition my specul autention. 
Orammar.-This subject is fairly taught; however, the parsing is too me- 

GrafajjJu —I notice a decided improvement in this suhjret.^ 

Uv.lAlriy. District 3, Coleraine. 
been made diiring the past year. A greater number of 

andinteliio-pnce. In very few of the schools ai*e the “British loets oi bulhvans 

Book” I use. The occasional J SS 

would he the most effectual means of improvmg f A ™ 

taste of the pupils. Oral spelUng and explanation are tairly attemkd to 

PenirslfiTThere is a slight improvement in tins branch, but not to that 

exIrSLld he desired. "Inveffewoftlmsehoo^^^^^^ 

is fair, is there a marked uniform style. The ci'et cause of f 

the teachers themselves wi-ite a good hand, “-I ™ 
encing the style of their pupils. Wh le engaged at Rm 

of careful supervision on the part of the ‘“jt “=? Jalh miproveraent latterly in 
selves acquire a careless, slovenly style, due e ..ntvpsnoiidinir imorovc- 

this respSlt; and I hope to be able to report next year a coirespondmg improve 

ment in the penmanship of the pupils. ..^refnllv The nunils 

Arif/miefc-Praotical arithmeUe contmnes o Ui gto 
generally have a more accurate knowledge of t c ‘ 

m the fundamental rules than forineilj . Little Jj.i, tbe definitions 

retical part of the subject; few of the X Tn which 

of the tei-ms employed and std fewer I have 

depend. On this branch, as weU as on ‘‘P up by the teacher, 

^“‘i^;S4|rmnSctL.-Thishran 

of the schliols, and satisfactorj- progress has been 

cerned. As the. pupUs, however, write is X^^ To remedy 

pencils in most cases, a slovenlv, careless st\ 1c ot wr t j, ^ 
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AppendixC. this defect, the dictation exercise should be written on paper. The exercis' 
II 8^ boolts, -which siio\ihl lie used solclfi ibr this purpose, -u'ould at all times show tbc 
tionsVom of t he pupils, and also alibi’d evidence that the teacher had cai-efully 

Head In- attemlcd to this iirauch. ^ 

spectors' Grammar. — The instruction imjiarted to the pupils in this branch is ven' 

llenorts ou limited. The junior classes liave a fair knowledge of the parts of speech anJl 
^ctedand senior pupils can parse fairly a simple sentence in -which there is no 

'iwcliers^^ inversion of the words. Two text-books arc at present in use: this gives rise to 
Examined, much ineoimuiiomic, ns there is considerable diUcrenee in their anaiwemcnt 

and in their manner of treating the verb, i t would be veiy desirable if such a 

Dr. Paiten. text-book as “ Morrell’s Grammatical Analysis ” were adopted. 

Geography. — A fair proportion of the pupils are acquainted with the position 
of the principal countries, &c., with their boundaries; but little is known of their 
physical features, productions, manufactures, commercial relations, &c. The 
“ Gcogi’aphy Generalized” is used in very few of the schools. 

Mr. Gillie., District 4, Ballymena. — Inspector too recently placed over this 
district to pronounce judgment on these particulars. 

Sir. District 5, Ballyelare. Readhig . — Heading and phrase spelling 

arc considerably improved. In many instances a more natm-al tone of voice has 
been attained, and of eourisc a more agreeable manner of reading. This has been 
the result of the teachers’ giving a s]iccilicd time to the art of reading, and making 
it a rule for children to read as if distinctly talking. In advanced class(^, each 
pujiil reads a number of consecutive sentences, and occasionally others are asked 
to ]wint out any faults or mistakes that may have been committed, and thus a 
practical regurtl for pause, sense, and expression, is promoted as far as it is pos- 
sible in a common elementary school, Teachers, especially after being trained, 
are incliiieil to ilevote what I consider too nuicli time, to examiuatiou and e.x- 
planatiou, lea^dng Uttlc time for children to pracliso. 

Penmanship. — Thu progre.ss in penmanship lui-s not been anything like -what I 
could desire. In schools where the teacheivs are themselves good writers, and 
-who set copies before or after school-liouns, to each child, according to his stage 
of proficiency, the progress is generally satisfactory. Wliatevei’ dilficulties may 
oppose the issuing of copy-books with huad-lincs like tliose of the hlessr.^. 
Chambers, &c., I am convinced that such avo much needed, and that their 
introduction to our schools would be ftilloM'cd by the most satisfactory resoits. 
Some theorist may argue iu favour of flying copy-lines, that they can be kept 
closer to the imitating pen. Tins principal advantage we seldom or never see 
tfiken hold of in. practice. On the contrary, wc often find the detached copy-line 
altogether out of sight of the imitator. The head-line is always a ready staiulurd 
of comparison, and of care, l^c. 

Antimetio. — ^I^his being one of the most impoi’taut branches in the range of 
elementary instri-iction, I Jiavc during the past year paid particular attention to 
the progi’ess of jmpils, and methods of masters ; and X must aclcnowledgc that in 
a number of the schools the progress has been far from satisfactory. Some 
teachers .seem to have no notion of the capacities or wants of children, and 
consume time, and weary patience, theorizing, and often darkening the cleai’est 
facts by much talking. The jn-imo object sliould be to make the children able, 
in the shortest time possible, to run through operations iu the fundamental rules 
-with accuracy and despatch. To attain this, wo must give them suitable exer- 
cises, and keep them working. I found a trauied teacher intitiducing a class 
to long division, with 398 as di-visor ; I looked on to see if he aimed at gaining any 
point. AE appeared bewildered. The more perplexed as they advanced. I 
changed the divisor to thirty-one, showed how to find each figure of the quotient, 
and in a few minutes several understood, and could go over the operation. 

Writing from Dictation. — This being one of the most practicaEy useful 
branches taught in any school, I have devoted a due portion of time to it at 
each inspection, and I am happy to say with decided success. The exercises 
given in the Spelling Book Superseded arc very good; hut in addition to these, 
every Heading Book suppEes abundance of excellent sentences. I have met 
with boys quite expei’t in writing model sentences, but deficient when tried on 
the first sentence opened in Sequel or Tliii-d Book. I have often put gi'own-up 
boys and girls, who get occasionally a short time to school, on the method of seli- 
improvement in dictation, by showing them to open any book, read off a short 
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sentence dose the book, write the sentence, read it over for correction-open ApyendixO. 

the book, compare, coreeot if necessary, and thus proceed ; some have followed jj 

this course ‘with success. , , , . , , . , , , • tions from 

GramrnaT. I am not yet half satisfied -with the way this branch is taught m Head In- 

a m-eat number of schools. Instead of being a pleasant, light, and useful study mfotors' 

as°it ou.*t to be, it becomes in the hands of too many teachei.s a dreary, dull, 

and meaningless task. I beheve more deficiency is shown rn teaching gr-ammar 

than in teacliiiig any other branch. In a considerable number of schools, how- 

ever I have to say there has been gradual improvement in tbe method oi Examiued. 

tpqchm"- and this I expect to go on. "TTl. 

Geo^raiihii ^Most of our schools are pretty well furnished with large mops, Dr. Fatlm. 

and the children are regularly exercised thereon. In the majority of schools the 
improvement in method and results is marked and decided. In cases where 
teachers have paid monitors, I have directed such teachers to wiitereiit, lor each 
lesson on the map, the names of the places to be pointed out or referceil to, and 
never to allow monitors to rove .at random over the map, without system and 
without effect. Even where an unpaid monitor is intrasted with teachmg a 
iunior class on the map, suppose him to have six places prescribed for a lesson, 
and aware that his class will be examined by the teacher m the presenbod 
course at the end of the allotted time, he will endeavom* to please his master, 
and the children will have learned so much. In this wav a certain degi-ee ot 
profTess is insured, and all parties proceed mth pleasure and profit. 

Mr. Crais, District 6, Strabane. The returns of schools m winch 

reading is satisfactory or well taught are greater for this year than for the yem* 

1860, not so much from higher proficiency, as from the standai-d adopted in 1861 
beinv somewbat higher. It is diflicuU to lu-rive at satisfactory results by ap- 
plying a namOTCalstondarrf, and judging of tbe manner in wbich the brauch is 

talieht, from the number able to read Thil'd, Fourth, and Fifth Books, with ease 
and" correctness. Because (11 there is frequently no Fourth Class and very 
rarelv a fifth class ; and (-2) often those who are present m Fourth Class attend 
school for a few months only, and do not acquit themselves satistactorily, while 
the pupils of the junior classes may re.ad fau'ly. Sxielluig and explanation con- 
tlnue to receive a fail” amount of attention. 

VenmansUp.^lxi a few schools only the proficiency m penmanship was satis- 
factory or good. This is to be accounted for — 1st, from want ot suthcient suii- 
plies of requisites in tbe schools. The fuU numbei- of pupils who are 
write on papei-, are scarcely at any time pronded with copy-books; 2nd, sufii- 
cient attmtion is not given to the supervision of tbe pupils, when engaged at 
this exercise ; and 3rd, the want of suitable head-hues. The copy-hues suiipbed 
bv the Comimssioners are not suitable. Should the teacher mate .a good hand, 
ahd Mow the practice of “ setting copies,” the duty would be a tax upon lus 

time, which could be spent to better pul’pose. ■ i v le. 

.4ri(4,«c«!c.-Exoept in some female schools, and m a few ^ed schools m 
which the praficieucy of the girls was unsatisfactop', this branch may he said to 
receive a thir amount of attention. The proportion per cent, pfqmred to the 
number examined is somewhat liighei- than m previous yeais. eq P 
First Class to count oraUy, and to be practised at the baU-f™. “ “ 
the sum of numbers, &c., at a gkiice, has been productive of the best ^ 

Where this plan is neglected in First Class, the cliildreu m the h.gl ei ^ 
will be observed to put down a stroke for evei'y unit, and to amv > 

mensurate with its great impoi”tance as a practical pail o e . n%crnlarlv 

other subject does the profieW of the children who attend school 

contrast so favom-ably with tkat attained by those who attend onlj 

I regi-et to say, however, that in very few schools 

than a riizTzg- rfomi while teacher is dictating.^ As 

re<iuircs pupils of Fifth Class only to be instimcted in the ^ P ’ 

and as there are very few schools in this disti”ict m winch ihe s . , Class 

this important subject may be said to be ovCTlooked. , x ^ 

should be required to give a description of famihar objects, or ^ 

nected narrative when the heads of a short story or fable are 

Grammar. — ^Xhis branch is in most schools taught omlly. ^ *t,/cf'}inols the 
do the children come prepared on text-books. ^Nevertheless, i 
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AppendixC. subject receives more attention in projioi-tion to its importance tlum any otier 
subject— probably because it comes up in coimoxion with the Reading Lesson 
tiona from iil'Cly, therefore, to bo ovei*looke<l. In some schools the proticienev 

Head In- attained is creditable. In others the knowledge acquired is of little practical 
specters’ Utility. The subject must be farthei’ pursued to be useful, for the mere exercise 
Reports on of the memory or judgment, in assigning words to the several parts of speech 
cannot be attended with much advantage. To be really useful to the pupils they 
^'Fe&ah^rs should be made to analyse sentences, to see the dependence of the parts of speech 
Examined. 01^ each other, and thus to lUTive at the precise meaning. 

Gcograp/nj. — Gcogra})hy is subject to which botli teachers and pupils turn 

Dr. Patten, with reluctance. At examinations, a knowledge of the subject is requisite, 
therefore it is studied ; but it i.s not presented to the pupils in an interesting or 
connected manner, and it is therefore received with indifference. If it were 
taught in the manner in which the subject is treated in the Fourth and Fifth 
Books, it would be much more interesting, and would be the medium of con- 
veying a large amount of information; as the teacher can lay contributions on 
so many cognate branches, Geography (physical), Geology, Astronomy, Natural 
and Civil History, the state of Learning, and the Arts, &c. The amount ofinfor- 
mation under these heads might be slight, but woidd bo of great importance, as 
dircctmg the youthful mind to studies that might be followed up in subsequent 
years. 

Mr. Rodgers., Hi-stvict 7, Mnghera. Reading. — The reading of the pupils I 
consider, on the whole, satisfactory. I found very few able to read really well. 
The pronunciation was defective, and the articulation indistinct; but inmost 
cases the children in the .Sequel No. II. and the higher classes read, with freedom, 
the passages which I selected for them. The oral spelling was very good, and 
the explanation of words moderately so. The subjects treated of in the Lesson 
Books, I regret to say, were very imperfectly known, and seemed to be seldom 
taken up collectedly for revision. 

Petmansldp, — In most of the sc-hools in this district the pupils in all the senior 
classes write on paper, so that the proportion of the children learning thi.s 
important branch is fair enough. As regards the quality of the wiiting, which, 
ns will bo seen from my returns of proficiency in this department, much lias been 
done, and much still remains to be done. In too many cases there is little or no 
superintendence exercised by the teachers ; the children being left veiy often to 
themselves, sometimes with and sometimes without a copy-line, to form their 
hand as best they can. 

Arithmetic. — This branch receives a good deal of attention. It is now taught 
in most of the schools in classes, and the pupils liave acquired considerable skill 
in the practical application of the rule.s. The system of teaching, however, is 
too mechanical; and hence it seldom happens that the children, even in the 
liigher classes, exhibit any satisfactory knowledge of the principles on which the 
rules depend. 

Writing from Dictation. — Dictation is taught nowin almost all the schools 
statedly. Its importance seems to be appreciated by the teachers, and I observe 
when well taxight it is popular with the pupils. The proficiency exhibited at 
my visits of inspection was, on the whole, respectable. The style of wi'iting « 
not attended to as much as it should be, but in this respect, too, a decided 
advance has been made. 

Grammar. — This branch does not receive the attention which its importance 
deserves. The parents of the pupils attach little value to it, and this has its 
effect on both teachers and scholars. At the same time, in many of the schools 
the children are fully up to the programme of pi’oficiency issued by the Board, 
those in the fourth class being able to parse easy sentences well, quoting the 
rules as they proceed ; while those in the third class can distinguish the parts ol 
speech with tolerable certainty. , . 

Geography. — Geography is taught more or less in all the schools in this dis- 
trict; in the junior classes almost wholly by means of the Board’s large maps; 
while in the senior, text-books are also used. 

Mr. Nesbitt., District 8, Belfast North. Reading. — Considerably improved m 
the last year. ^ , 

Penmanship. — ^More attention has been paid to writing during the year thw 
formerly, and improvement is manifest. The want of good elementary copies 
much fdt. 
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Arithmetic.^A. decided improvement appears in practical antbmetic, particu* ApptndixC. 
larly in the lower rules ; the average age of scholars gives little encouragement T~~ 
to urge them on to the more advanced rules. ^ tions from 

Writing from Dictation. — A very general improvement appears in. those ttIio Head In- 
can wnte with ease and correctness. spectors' 

Grammar A few schools very good ; in general, the pupils are too young to Reports on 

make much progress in gi'ammar. ?n«tcd\^d 

Geography.— is a very general knowledge of maps ; hut few have the teachers 
language of the book by rote. Examined. 

Mr. Molloy.t District 9, Belfast South. Reading. — The reading throughout 

the schools is generally fluent and accurate, bat wanting^ in expression. The Dr. Panen. 
junior pupils receive much more attention from the pi'incipal teachers than 
heretofore in this important branch. In oral spelling the degree of proficiency 
is verv satisfactory. The spelling of words in gi-oups collectedly is universally 
practfsed. The explanation of the subject-matter of the lessons read daily is not 
so much attended to by the teachers as would be desirable. 

Penmanship. — In a large number of the to-wn schools (Belfast) the specimens 
of penmanship exhibited by the pupils were really creditable. Writing and 
arithmetic are branches which the pupils’ parents look closely after, and hence 
they command a large share of the teacher’s attention. Throughout the rural 
schools there is an absence of uniformity of style, ai-ising from the want of suit- 
able copy-lines, which, it is to be hoped, will be soon issued by the Board. 

Arithmetic. — In the solution of elementary questions in arithmetic the pupils 
generally exhibit quickness and accuracy; and in a few schools the prinaples on 
which the several rules depend have been explained by the teachers ; but in 
general it may be said that the chief aim of the teachem is to make the children 
expert at slate arithmetic merely. 

Writing from Dictoimji.— Considerable attention is paid to writing from dic- 
tation, which is practised daily, and with success, in nearly all the schools. 

Grammar. — In gi'ammar alone I have to note a marked deficiency. In but 
few schools is the subject skilfully taught. 

Geography. — I.ocai geogi’aphy, in which a respectable degree of proficiency 
has been attained, is almost the only branch of this subject taught in the majo- 
rity of the schools ; and this is perhaps as much as can be expected considering 
the ages of the children. 

Hr. Osborne, District 10, Newtownards. Reading. — Although the hope 
expressed under this head in my last report with reference to graceful^ and 
e.xpressivc reading has not to any great extent been realized, there^ is an 
improvement so far that there is an increased number of schools in which the 
reading is faiidy fluent and accurate, hut in the district generally it is not 
pleasing nor elegant, except with a few girls, whose voices are naturally more 
elastic and musical than those of the boys. This portion of the county Down 
is inhabited by the descendants of Scotch immigrants, who still use the dialect 
of their ancestors, with its coarse tone and broad accent, and, consequently, the 
home and social influences defeat the efforts of the teacher. During my last 
round of inspection I have suggested new remedies for the defects in this branch, 
from which I expect good results. 

The oral spelling and explanation are fair. 

Pennumship, I think that the copy-books exhibit more evidences of taste and 

neatness on the part of the pupils, and more care and supervision on the part of 
the teachers ; but until we get a good set of copy-lines we need not expect, 

generally, a graceful or elegant style of penmanship. 

I have heard many complaints during the past year of the unsuitableness of 
the steel nibs, and the roughness and deficiency of glaze of the copy paper, sup- 
plied by the Board. 

Arithmetic. — In most of my schools during the past year more care and atten- 
tion have been bestowed upon the elementary rules and explanation of manci- 
ples, and the results have been proportionately satisfactorj'. I regard this 
branch as of the first importance in elementaiy schools such as ours, and in all 
my inspections I devote a large share of luy time to its examination. I still 
entertain the opinion expressed in my last report, that if the theory or reason of 
the “ rule,” as it is called, be clearly understood, and the pnp^ be well exercised 
in every new step of their progress, the resolution of the higher difficulties of 
arithmetic becomes a pleasure rather than a perplexity. 

VOL. t. 0 
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AppcndixC. ^yr^ti)^g from J)ictatinn.—-T\\\^ brancli is ]:>rGtty fairly attended to in allmj 
schools; and in tboHc ofmost of the first and second class teachers it is a judi- 
tiiins ‘^ionsiy comluetcd and snccessfid exercise. 

IJcacl In- Grammr. — I’hc l,(jxt-hooks of the Nalional Board arc used in all the schools 

B]U!ciora’ in this district either a.^ mannals in the hands of the teachers, or lesson-hooks in 
Itojiorts on the hands of the children. The pupils reading the Sequol Book are able to refer 
Schools Jn- to their classes with some degree of intelligence and readiness; and the 

Teachoj-r^ pupils rcjuUng Third and Fourth Books can y>arse etymologically or syntacti- 
ExTmined. cally, or both, ami in jiiany inst.juiccs have a fair knowledge not only of the let- 

ter, but of the meaning ami ajtplication of the text, so far as the end of sj-ntax. 

Dr.Paitai. A few of the more, intelligent t(‘achors attempt, -with their advanced pupils, 
and with some success, graimnalical amilysis and comj)Osition. 

Geography. — Text-books in thi.s branch ai'c not much used by the childi'cn, 
except in the higher cliusscs, but they are vci-y go.nenilly used ns m.anuals by the 
teachers; and definitions and elementary principles are fairly taught. All the 
Sequel Class piqiils know the broad outlines ol' tJic map of the world, while the 
pujiils in the Inglier classes kno’^v somcihing of tho maps of Europe and Ireland, 
and a little of the other maps furnished l)y the Board. 

Some interesting and instructive departments of commercial and physical 
geography are overloolccd, even by our best teachers, in the pursuit of the mathe- 
matical and political branches. 



VI. — Feeling of Local Parties with regard to National Schools, 

Mr. District 1, Letterkcnny. — The feelings of almost all parties is 
entirely favourable to Iho sehools. T'hcy have the entire conlideuce of the class 
for which tlu-y are intended, of all denominations; and by the more educated aud 
influential ehisses, they are generally rcgard(‘<l as fulliUiug well the end for which 
they are designed. The only persons wJio could be saiil to be. unfavourable are 
a few, and happily no^v only a lew, of the genf.vy iind <dcrgy of the Established 
Clmreh; and in no case is any strong opposition olVcrcd to the schools. 

Mr. Orahaniy Distriri 2, Londonderry. (jcnei'ally favourable; many persons 

heretofore opponents all now sn])porter.s and favonrnhlc. 

Mr. APIlroip District .‘1, C(jlevalnc The National System is in this district 

regimlcd most favourably by ;ill idassi's ; two or tlirc*e clergymen, and a few 
landlords, meinbci’s of the Establislied Church, arc the only exceptions. 

Mr. Gillie, District 4, Ballymena. — Some Establislied Church clergymen alone 
are unfavourable to tiio system. 

Mr. Irvine, Dist.rlct 5, Ballychirc. — fii general very favourablo. A few Church 
Education Schools still exist, but I never hear of their .supporters interferingwith 
the National Schools. 

Mr. Craig. — District (i, Strabanc. — There is nothing like hostility to National 
Schools in this district. A lew landowners and one or two clcrgymon do not 
receive aid from the Board for their schools; but they do not denounce the systom, 
or offer* any active opposition. 

Mr. Rodger, s, District 7, hlaghera,. — It appears to be in general favoui-able. 
The only opposition to them is from members of the Established Church. 

Mr. Ncnhitl, Dlsti’ict 8, Bedfast North. — Very favourable. The extraordinary 
increase in the number of schools has rendered the inspection of schools by one 
per.son utterly impracticable. 

Mr. Molloy, District 9, Belfiust South. — Except on the pai't of the extreme 
section of the Est.abli.shed Church, I believe the feeling towards the National 
Schools to bo favourable. ^ 

Mr. Oshorne, District 10, Newtownards. — All parties in this district ai*efflenaly 
to National Education except a few landlords of strong political 
majority of the Established Church clergy, and a small body of religionists caM 
Covenanters. 

VTI. — State and Prospects of National Education gewralhj. 

Mr. Bole, in his report, ohserves—The past year in this district h^ been 
characterized by steady and marked pi’ogress and advancement in 
Education. The number of the schools has greatly increased, those added being 
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equal to one-eightli of the entii-e umnber iu the distiict at the close of the last Jp pendix C. 
veaf while at the same time I am gi’atified to state that there has notiu a smgle jj 
instance been cause for striking oil' any school. The new schools are all intionsfrom 
localities where they were much required, ami are likely to be ver;^- useful. The Head In- 
establishment of several of them marks the introduction of education into local- specters’ 
ities where it might almost be said to have been unknown before. In some 
instances they have been opened by the exertions of the poor and unlettered 
iubabitants of the country, not only without any local encouragement, but even fgacbers 
in the face of the frowns and opposition of those whose dutj* it was to lend them Examined. 

a helping hand, and to take the lead in the work of establishing schools. And 

in soverm places the means of education have been brought into places where for- Patien. 
luerly in the midst of a numerous population, there was no school for many miles, 
and where the childi-en bad of necessity to gi’ow up without having any oppor- 
tunity of learning to read or ivi’ite. Tliesc new schools have all begun well, and 
I am pleased to be able to report that the)- give promise of ranking among the 
most useful and successful in. the distiict, both as regards the numbers brought 
under instruction and the education imparted in them. While these facts must 
be gratifying to any one who feels an interest in the welfare and educational 
proirress of the country, it is equally so to find that the older schools — those long 
established and in operation in former years — are also going on prosperously. In 
most of them I notice a steady increase in the number of pupils m attendance, 
and in few do I notice any falling off in the efficiency and success which I have 
on formei' occasions reported as characterizing them. I have had much satis- 
faction in my dealings and intercourse with the teachers generally. I have still 
found them remarkably ready to attend to and follow out any suggestions for the 
improvement of the schools; and I have also found that with most of them the 
surest way of securing their hearty co-operation was to convince them that the 
method or change proposed had a substantial foundation, and to lead them to see 
that it would really be productive of the benefit desired. I liave judged the 
results of teaching in the schools by no light standard, and have taken pains to 
discover faults and shortcomings where they existed ; and having done so, I can 
s.iy that most of the schools stood the test most creditably, and that m general 
the results of examination were such as to show that the teacher’s labour must 
have been patient, unremitting, and skilfully applied. Indeed, taking into account 
the many (h-awbacks which exist — the apathy, ignorance, and even in many cases 

opposition, of parents and cliildren,irregnlarityof attendance, lengthened absences, 

and want of home culture, as well as the utter indifference of influential local par- 
ties — it must be admitted that the teacher has a hard taslc before him, and that 
when he has successfully encountered the difficulties and surmounted the obstacles 
which lie in his way, he is at least entitled to credit for his success. It should 
be remembered that he is alone, unaided, unencoui-a^ed, with much to damp his 
ardour and little to stimulate his energy, and that it is in such circumstances^ as 
these, day after dav, that the toilsome and up-hill work of training and instructing 
his pupils must go on. I confess I have frequentl}-, after a stnet and patient 
examination of a school thus unfavourably circumstanced, felt that 1 womcl have 
counted hard mvself to be in the teacher’s place, aud to be judged by the same 
standm-d. Now,' while no one can bo more strongly conxmiced than l am that 
the teachers require strict supervision, constant inspection of schools, ana cai etui 
and unbeii'ling scrutiny of the work they do, I am also c<m\unced that m such a 
locality as this they need also encouragement and sympathy; and i can testi y 
that they ai-e extremely sensitive to such sympathy, and that fr^^uently the most 
successful stimulus to future exertions is contained iu a few words oi approbation 



of past labour, aud encouragement to continue iu the same comse. ^ 

Most of the teachers apriear to have chosen their vocation in liie from inc i- 
nation, though there ai*e a few who have- been cast into the situation rom. 
physical inabilitv to follow any more active pursuit. In general they aie rom 
temper, habits, and character, well-adapted to the performance of their du , 
and I know of no instances where any of them are anxious to give up ^ eir pro 
fession or seek for any other employment. I find them, as I have \ 

not only •willing but anxious to improve; and as might be expected, e ) 

justified in saying that I believe them as a body to be mafang * 

ment. Experience teaches most men in any pursuit, and this rule holds good m 
an eminent degree with reference to persons employed m the education ot youtn. 
VOL. I. ® ^ 
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Teachers 
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Ap'pmdisi to 2\venty-eighth Report of Commissioners [ 1861 . 

Any one engaged as a tcaclicr cannot fail, if only willing, to acquire from prac- 
tice and from observation gi-cater skill in securing attention, and greater facility 
in imparting knowledge and repressing faults; and the very vaiiety of disposi- 
tion of natural ability, and of character, in the children, brought closely and 
habitually under liis notice, must serve as .a most beneficial mental exercise in 
sharpening him to the different methods of treatment to be brought to bear on 
them. The character of the toachei-s in this district is generally unexception- 
able, and their social standing and mode of living as respectable as their limited 
inconiG enables them to maintain. 

And Here I may bo permitted to remark that the operation of the rule requir- 
ing the teacher’s salary to be reduced when the attendance falls below a certain 
standard for each class, will in many cases be felt as a gi-eut grievanre. In the 
thinly-populated parts of this district there are localities where, notwithstanding 
the teacher’s utmost efforts, the attendance must at times he low, and where no 
amount of exertion on his part could bring about any other result. The teachers, 
as a body, feel very much disheartened by this regulation ; and I would recom- 
mend that the circumstances of the various cases should be allowed to modify 
this rule, so as not to bring it to bear with severity on deserving persons, who 
ai-e devotino- themselves with zeal and energy to the discharge of their duties. 

There is in this district a large and ellioient staff of monitors; tbn-ty-four being 
in attendance -at the close of the year, 'riiese have all been selected for the office 
by myself ; and I have taken cai-c to recommend the .appointment of no one who 
did not aivc promise of becoming in after years a useful teacher. This has been 
made by mo, in fact, the main ground on which these young persons have been 
chosen for appointment; and I have found tliat the period of momtorship serves 
as a most bencfioial course of training for young persons desiring to enter the 
Board’s .service permanently. I have much reason to bo satisfied with the con- 
duct and efficiency of the monitors, and I hcliove th.at trom no _^-ade of teachers 
do the Commissioners receive the same amount of real and usetul service in pro- 
portion to the amount o.xponded on them. 

It is worthy of observation that the return of pupils’ proficiency made by me is 
considerably modified by having inoUidcd in it the large number of new schools 
taken into it during the year. The first report on those schools is always rntde 
tbe pnmary form^ and as a general rule very few of the pupils in them at first inspee- 
tion are fit to be classed under any of the beads of proficiency columns except 
reading. This arises from want of books, maps, and other school requisites pre- 
viously, and from the short time during which the pupils have been receiving 
instruction. This table in annual report would ^ give a more correct and at the 
same time a more favourable view of the state of education m the district ge * 
rally, if these schools wore not included. Similarly, in estimating the ava-ag 
income of teachers, in order to furnish a correct calculation, probationers shouffi 
be either excluded, or rcekonocl as receiving payment of second division of thirt 
class, which would give about the average payment whicli they receive from 
data of their first appointmimt. The number of probationei-s returned m t 
report is nearly one-fourth of the entire number of teachers. 

The moral tone of the schools is excellent, .and good manners and habits ra 



dren of different denominations grow up with feelings, not only of ‘^lerano . 
of Christian kindness and good-will— feelings winch, in fact, they ^ 

to acquire where the Board’s rules and principles are faithfully earned ^ 
which it can scarcely be matter of question that it is of utmost 
have impressed on the rising generution in our country. ^ u„ ou 

of an instance occurring in our schools of the shghtest ° UAwm<r state- 

religious grounds. In connexion with this subject, I consider the 
ment deserving of record. It relates to one of the wild^t, poo , < 
remote districts of the county Donegal, .and was furnished to nie j 
teachers in his annual report, under the head of observations, i ® 
as it reached me, but I may state that I consider it worthy of ‘ 

teacher states—" I take the liberty of bringing under your and 

fact, which has for some time past been a source of pnde and plea- .tJteea 
which I am positive will be gratifying to you, viz., that during If 
and one-half years, for which time I have taught in the Rosses tlir’ tHrteen 

Board, no boy who received even a veiy limited education at any oi o 
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National Schools in the parishes of Upper and Lower Templecrone, has been m 
the bands of the police, or charged before a magistrate mth misdemeanour of any 
kind- and that in certain localities in said^parisbes, where the inhabitants, of the 
uneducated class, are neatly addicted to cursing, not a single curse is ever heard 
to pa«3 the lips of those ^Yho passed or are passmg through our schools, i 
believe myself justified in saying that a change, certainly not so complete as that 
asserted above respecting this particular locality, but of the same nature, is 
(rradiulUv taking place through the agency and insti-umentality of our schools 
over the ’district at large, and that I look for gi-eat Improvement, in consequence, 
to take place in the character and conduct of the population generally, as those 
now reemvinc' the benefits of education come to take their place in the active and 
responsible positions in society, which as men and women they mil be called on 

to fill. , j.’ j • 

From most of the managers I have received more cordial co-operation din-ing 
the past vear than formerly. Still I am far from saying that, as a class, they are 
at all alive to the responsibility and importance of their position, or periorm its 
duties in a proper and satistactoiy manner. Some few th^e are who are deeply 
interested in the welfare of their schools, and who do all in their power to pro- 
mote their success ; but, I must say, that such as yet constitute the e.xceptions, 
and that much of the difliculties which teachers have to undergo, and ot the 
obstacles to the success of the schools, might be removed by a htde exertion on 
the part of the mauagers, and by the influence which they could, with coi nparative 
ease, bring to bear on parents and pupils. An improvement in the management 
of the schools is very much to be desired, and woifid give a great impetus to the 

cause of popular education. . o 

Under the head of obstacles to the extension of education m this chstiict, there 
is nothing deserving of special notice in addition to what has been mentioned in 
former reports. The main hindrances are to be found in the caust^ abeady de- 
tailed-poverty, ignorance, and indifierence of parents, and apathy of locjil parties. 
The ignorance and indifference will, it is to be hoped, gradually disappe^ ; and 
I hope that iiersons of Infiueuce will also come to feel a greater interest in the 
education of their poorer neighbours. In the face of these obstacles, educanoii 
in this district is advancing, and I am convinced will continue to advance.^ ihe 
time will, I believe, soon come, when educational facihtii^ will be within the 
reach of all, and will be more largely availed of; and as this time approaches it 
may be expected that more gratifying results will be brought about. 

I liaTO thus, us time and opportunity permitted, touched on a few of the points 
of salient interest connected with the working of the schools in my distoct , which 
have occupied my attention during the past year. There are many o er pom s 
which I would feel interested in noticing, but I oonsder enough has been said 
for the present. I trust that what I have said is sufficient to convince the Com- 
missioners that the cause of National Education is 

good has been done and is being done by the schools which they maintain, and 
that not only is there no cause for apprehension as to future prospects, but that 
there is even- reason to expect continued propss, and that increased benefits 
will i-esultfrini such progi-ess to the poorer f 

provement are the aim of the State in the establishment of t e i , y 

District 2, contents himself with refen-ing to Reports of former 

miroy, of District 3, remarks— The state and pspectsoMucatu^^^^ 

upon the whde, more encouraging. In many Sren° Th^ 

interest on the part of tbeb parents in the education o nf tPsirbmo- 

teachers generally are improving in school organization and method of teachmg, 
and are becoming more contented with their position an . j n ^ . 

Religious and moral teaching is in all the schools most 
hut sufficient attention is not mven to the formation of good habits This can 
only be effected by careful traming-teaohing alone wiR have ® ^ 

I have nothing more to add to my observations of las y e . . “ .p 

local management of the schools. The same want of loca “ sources was 

The average amount of local support for each schoo, ^ 

ouly £S Os. trf., or only 2s. 5d. for each pupil in average on roll. Thu sum 
too small. 
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The want of suHlcient local support hitorfercs with the advancement of educa- 
tion, as it prevents rc.spectable and wcll-ciualified jiersons, to a gi-cat extent 
from offering their services as teachers. Were the parents of the childi-en to 
contribute as liberally as they ought, tlio ])resent local support might he hebled 
Another gi*eat hindrance to the advaucemunt of education is the irregular attend- 
ance of the pupils. 

Want of proper local sujiervision intei'fcres very much with the efficiency of 
the schools ; few of the managers visit the schools, and still fewer make any 
inquiry into their working. The industrious and deserving teachers thus lack 
encouragement, ■while the careless and inefficient teacher is permitted to exert 
his mischievous iuHucnce unchecked. 

Mr. Oillic^ of District 4, observes I have been so short a time in charge of 

this district., that I can .scarcely form an opinion us to whether the teachers are 
impi'oving in the knowledge of their business or not. I cannot speak favourably 
of their method of teaching in general, and I am probably correct in stating, 
that with the exaiptiou of those -who have, been trained as pupil-teachers, the 
generality of the teachers of this district have a very poor conception of their 
duty, and take Imt little interest in the progi’css of their pupils. Tliey seem to 
imagine that their schools ai'c inspected merely with a view to ascertain that 
theii’ accounts are conmet, and the free stock safe ; nnd when spoken to regard- 
ing the ignorance of their pupils, they have tlic ready excuse, ‘‘ the attendance 
is so irregular.” So it is, but tlio htu.> host rural scliuoLs in the distinct are, per- 
hap.s, the most unfavouralily situated for a regular attendance of pupiU. 

No tcachev.s have left the service since my arrival in the district, nor do they 
seem at all anxious to change their jirofcssion. Their social position is not above 
that of small farmers of similar moans. 

The schools liere sire priiicipully umlcr the management of committees, which 
are composed of small farmers, chieny ])fircnts of ]iupils, with the Presbj’teriau 
clergyman generally as chairman. Tn the case of schools under the manage- 
ment of individuals, the managei’S are either clergymen or laymen of high social 
position. With few exceptions, matmgi‘i*s exercise veiy little superintendenee 
over tho schools; but witliout making invidious distinctions, I miiy mention the 
praiseworthy elForts made by the Earl of Antrim, and the llev. ii. W. Rowan 
in the cause of National l^ducation, and the llom*ishing state of the schools 
under their efficient management. , . 

There are no obstacles to the extension of National Education in this dis- 
trict, and when the teachers learn to take a proper view of their duty, there wl 
be few impediments to its iinprovcmenl;. 

Mr. Irvbic^ of Distiict 5, observes — As a general rale, both schools and tendiers 
arc gradually improving. During the past year very satisfiictoiy improveinoats 
have been made to several school-bonses. Some have been enkirged and re- 
fimushed, some have had their furniture repaired or renewed, and others are at 
present getting now apartments. Pew houses now are without boiuded noon, 
ceilings, good fireplaces or stoves. Almost all arc provided ■with clocks, a 
supply of maps, tablets, and black-boards, which arc regularly used m the course 
of instruction. I find that when people are roused to action in respect to im- 
provements, they proceed vigorously, and it only requires an occasional tone 
to keep the ball moving. Sometimes those who seem most reluctant to com- 
mence, are, when set to, tlie most cnei’getic, and go even beyond the sng^ 
mai’k. I liavo had several cases of this kind ; cases in ivhicli the comuuttesa w 
very unwilling to make changiis, and expressed their dissatisfaction at being pu 
to unnecessaiy trouble and expense, but who, nevertheless, even before the im 
provements were fully completed, expressed their entii’e satisfachon, and nna . 
thanked me for ha^ving pressed the matter as I had done. In a ^ 

I found committees seemingly willing, but really inclined to put off trom t 
to time, I have found it necessary to recommend the ■withdi'awiu ot gran s. 
This is an effective means when others fail. , , t 

So much for schools. The few still remaining in any way unsuitaDie, 
pect to see in a better state in the coiu’se of the ensuing year. _ ^ 

Generally speaking teachers ai*e gradually improving as school-keep^s. 
inducements held out by the Boai’d have an effect in rousing many ot 
a more vigorous action, and more effective perseverance. The range ot 
is encouraging, the obtainable increase, the good service salary, premiums, 
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ing allowances. &c., aliould stimulate many, especially as tliey know that all AppmdaC. 
rests in their own hands, that merit will he rewarded, and interest of no avail, jj 
All the good and efficient teachers seem veiy content with their lot, and happy 
in the discharge of their duties. Grumbling, if heard at all, is heard from the Head In- 
comparativeIy°worthless. Some attempts, I believe, have been made by restless yiectora' 
indii-iduals to mduce teachers to join associations or societies, but eveiy- such "HP"** ™ 
attempt has proved, as fur as I know, a failm-e. Teachers feel and acknowledge 
ihat the Commissioners have all along been veiy tar from negleottul ot them 
wolfare. They see no other brjuicii of business open to them in which they E.-^amined. 
could hope or expect to be bettei- or more comfortable. — 

A considerable number of the good teachers have secured some property con- t-'r. mum. 
venient to their schools, which gives them a holding and a higher standing m 



consider them as their property so long as they faithtnlly t „ 

Thus we see the fruits of a good teacher’s being permanently placed m a school. 
He works upon a well laid found.ation for a durable structure, and eudeiivom-s 
to do evervtliiiig for the best. He takes a kind of pai-cntal interest ni tlio pro- 
gress and iiltiinate success of his pupils; knows the parents; consults with them; 
enjoys their confidence ; and is one of the most useful and respectable men in the 

locality. • • • 4.1 

The moral tone of the schools is healthy; and due attention is given to the 
inculcation of a Christian spirit and of good habits. In general, the children 
are well disposed, agi'ceabie, and humane, I seldom or never observe any 
tliino- calculated to favour a diSei-ent opinion; nor do I ever hear a complnmt. 

^iost of the schools are uiidei' the management of a committee, represented bj a 
local correspondent. This manager or correspondent often acts as a member of 
committee, or rather as president. Many committees are no better than di'ags 
upon the inanagei-s. The members meet, talk, plan and couutcrplau, dispute 
and half agi'ee, but finally part as they met. ^ ^ i • 1 

Of managers 1 have no just reason to complain. I find them, lu general, 
willing to carry out any reasonable suggestions, and some of them anxious to 
have theii’ school raised to a higher standing. From several, we cannot expect 
much, and if they seldom visit or take any active part in the regular business of 
the school, I am far from feeling disposed to blame them, or to accept this as 
an excuse for defects in the progress or state of the school. Some are farmers, 
and know little of school management. A greater number are clergymen, im- 
partial and non-obtrusive. . , , 

I cannot say there are any real impeiSinents to the extension and improve- 
ment of iSTational Education in this distinct. 

Mr. Craig, of District 6, remarks.— There is Uttle to record as regards the 
improvetaeut of teachers as instructors of youth, and school keepei^ or otherwise. 
They may be said to “ hold on the even tenor of their way. T hey seem de- 

voted to their business as the profession they have adopted; being 

anxious to leave it. The social standing of the teacher, as m all other profes- 
sious, depends to some extent on hims^. As a general 1*^6, this posi ion, as 
has been remarked by another Inspector, is “ higher than that of he c ass rom 
which he has spmni” As a class, the teachers are resi>ectable, sober, j^nd 
weU-conducted, and their example cannot fail to be productive of good results 
The natm’o of the local management of the schools continues to pre^nt the 
same general features which I endeavoured to outlme m fomer 
we need not now refer to the subject in didail. There is one ’ j 

that I consider so objectionable, that I shall reler to it more, x^nr icu ai }* 
the course which is pui-sued by many managers m making appointments to 
vacant schools. hen a vacancy occurs, they have generaUy some 
whom they will appoint, provided he can succeed in passing the 
probationary teachers, and thus exclude persons with lug ler eju . • 

In this, as in other, and not more important offices, the upijorntment should bo 
thrown open to competition. There would thus be a stunuhis , f 

tion, wh 4 is wanting at present. It js not, perhaps, desirable 
our teachers should be litersirj’’ men in the strict sense of the , lA 

should aU be imbued vnth a love for learning, and 
respectable. The young teachers who seek appomtments have 
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^ppendixC. si^fBclent time at school, or undergone a sufficient course of preparation. Thev 
j. nxe, therefore, straggling during the greater part of their lives to rise in their 

tionsfrom P^'O^^ssion, and the great majority are not able to puss beyond third class. 
He.'id In- There are only, I believe, three teachers hi this extensive district who have ac- 
weetors’ quired a knowledge of the Latin classics, very few have cultivated an acquaint- 
Roporta on ance with the English classics. Literary tastes are, therefore, rarely cultivated 
Schools In- To produce such a satisfactory re.sult, good schools should be dotted over the 
¥eacherr" country, in which classics and the higher branches of education would be 
Examined. tU'Ught. The following among other reasons could be adduced in favour of this 

plan. Such schools should give a bettor tone to National Education, and raist; 

Df. Pai/en. it in the estimation of the public. They would bo useful in training youBp- 

f iersons for the oflicc of teachci', and for ])ublic appointments, and for fosteiing 
iterary tastes. Supplemental salaries should be granted to such teachers ^ 
would succeed in obtaining a “ Certificate in Arts ” from the Queen’s UnlversiU', 
or in passing a similar examinatiou. 

It is satisfactory to observe that National Education continues to be very 
acceptable in this di.strict. The schools are on the increase, some being added 
every year. Mdien I took chai'ge of this district, there were a number of schools 
in which the attendance was low. These have been struck off. Others have 
sprung up in localities where new schools were required. Some schools have 
renounced their conne.xion Avith the Church Education Society, and have been 
connected with the Board. So that while the average attenchmcc per school 
over the whole district has iucivased from 35'9 in 1859, to 39 in 1861, the 
number of National Schools has also increased. 

It is also satisfactory to observe, in conclusion, that this district affords as good 
an example ns could bo desired of the success of National Education as a mixed 
system of Education. A liberal spii’it seems to pervade the whole district. Of 
the schools of which particnlai*s lun’o been given in the body of this report, 90 
per cent, are ntteuded by both Protc'stants and Homan Catholics. The per 
centage would have been higher had several of the schools not been situated in 
localities where all the chilcb’on are of one denomination. It is but justice to 
the teachers to .state, that during the past year .some of them have made pei-sonal 
sacrifices to improve their schoed-houses, so as to avail themselves of the liberal 
donations which Mr. Vere Foster luus given for that object. 

Mr. Rodgers, District 7- — As regards the teachers, little requires to be added 
to what has been said under thi.s head in former reports. That, as a body, they 
are gradually becoming more skilful in the difliciilt art of coimnunieatiug know- 
ledge, there can be no doubt. It must, however, be borne in mind, that this 
statement does not apply equally to all, and that with some it cannot be applied 
with truth. The old teacher, for example, though sometimes useful in his way, 
is gencrivlly incapable of improvement. Arrived at that time of life when mental 
and bodily powers begin to flag, the duties of his profession are to him a drud- 
gery, and to move one hair’s-breadth out of the beaten track in which he has 
traa'clled for years is an. undertaking too formidable for liim to tliink of at- 
tempting. On, the other hand, the young teacher, if even moderately competent 
for discharging efficiently the duties of his office, brings to Ins work a ceitain 
amount of enthusiasm, which carries him almost without effort, over ordinaiy 
difficulties. He is ambitious, too ; anxious to rise in his profession, and not with- 
out hopes of his being able to leave his mark on the neighbourhood in which he 
resides. By individuals of this class, new and improved methods of school- 
keeping are readily adopted, and the suggestions of the Inspector promptly 
acted on. In their case, the chief cause of complaint is an income too uarrowfor 
the social standing. 

The moral tone of the schools is generally high. The scholars exhibit a 
Christian spint — a spirit of forbearance and affection. This is, no doubt, to be 
attributed, in some degree, to the salutary influence of the instruction they re- 
ceive, and also to the example of the teachei'S, which is, in general, all that 
could be desired. For the habits of those concerned as much cannot be said; 
the teachers manifest but little taste in keeping their school-rooms and school 
premises ; and the scholai’s, often very negligent as to theii* outward appearance, 
are, at the same time, lamentably wanting as to order and punctuality, while their 
mode of speech, as regards expression and iirommciation, is frequently very 
remarkable. 
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The loeal management of the schools in this district has been repeatedly de- 
scribed It is vested sometimes in a committee, somet.m^ in an individeal, the 
a er hein-r a clergyman, a landlord or land agent, or it m.y he a farmer n 
ha Iile Surastanci. The amount and kind of superintendence exercised is, 

L rrlTtSg and valueless, though by no means so much so as in former 

''^The impediments to the extension and improvement of National E<l“catmn 
are in natL much as they have been-the hostility of certam aiidedpropBCt^ 
the lame number of inferior if not incompetent teachers, the iiTCgularit) m 
the attmidauceof the pup'ds, and the small sum which they pay towards 

‘“S-stKese evils is likely to he diminished in extent 
results of the National Education system become known and “ld>r<=t'atod. Ihcrc 
are at present indications of improvement, which though not ver> decided, m.aj 
fievertEss be cliaractorixed as hopeful The libei-a grants “ad<i by the Com- 
mtssioners for vouns persons acting m the wipacitv of monitoi-s, and the Mockl 
Schools wliich are becoming elFective as training institutions, m'c hkelj soon to 
remote mu h ground for complaint as to the supply of qualified teachers Ihe 
rule of the Board, requiring all probationers to pass an examination b 
an Inspector before they can «ceive salary, has been abeady at ^ 
good. It must, however, ho app.areiit to all who hiaiig the p minds t» bear 
feriously on the subject, that skill in practising the art of teaching can onl} be 
acquired by e.xperience ; and as it is desirable that this should not bo 

obtained at the expense of the pupils, it is necessary that tlm ^ , 

should be extended as soon as possible, and that no teacher should he 
to take charge of a National School ivithout having previously undergone a course 

'’"viinifo irregular attendance it is difficult to deal in the f 

ment interference; visitation of the pupils and their parents by le . , ^ ^ 

managers, the recommendation ofthe scUols by persons of mflne ice an^ 

paymmit if school-tees, are perhaps the chief remedies which bo apM 
of schools. In school, it shUl he the aim of the teacher to g; m ‘be afffimim 
of his pupUs, to inspire them with a love of learning for its oi\n and to 
make theLquisition of knowledge not only eajv, but as mteresting as possibl^^^ 
As regard! income, the teache?s are stUl ™&rtunately depending ^ 
support“ n the publii grants. The slim contribntedby thepnpd is l^erit- 
ablv small, amounting to an average per annum of little £5 for each 

school in the district. At present I can see httle hopes of “ 

fact, the tendency since the new arrangements as 
atioL is in the contrary direction. To entitle ^ factor to ‘1“^ 
his class a cei.tain average must now be kept up. If i a , _ qilina he 

matter what the teacher’s quaUfications Schools 

will be pffid by the Board, not according o bm .<ilassifi«t.on, bu m 
measure according to the attendance. As illustrative of *6 
I have refeiTed, I may instance the case of one particu a , ' j • -harffe of 
teacher, who had been in receipt of good-service salan , uig sunnort 

it, the manager and committee guaranteeing £20 1>“ 

The money was made up vvhqlly of school-fees, and htri^^ 

rienced in its collection, as all in attendance ’^^*6 ° thirtv owine to 

The school is an excellent one ; but as the avei-age fell 

therivalry among neighbouring teachers, whose schoo ar pn^gedthe 

this rivalry, the result in a great measure of the .• ’ f ordinary 

good-servL salary to be lost for the present, wbi e ^ /ed^on of 
Lar>' is in prospect. Under these circumstances the teacher has 
by his employers that, after the close of the current yei^, 

sible as heretofore for any part of his income. In a s means 

ment will be regulated more in „ -vvell be coiu- 

of those who have ehildi'en to educate; and as the sc * amount of their 
pelled to pay even according to the reduced rates the annud^^^^ 
contributions, it is believed, will become much smaller than formerl). hliere 
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AppendixC. bosklcs a strong probability that tbe teacbcr will leave as soon as possible for 
~~ aiiotlicr situation, wlieu, it is to be presumed, a successor much inferior in point 
Uo a from must be appointed ; and thus a neighbourhood which inaneduca- 

Heatl In- tiomil point of view occupied a place of high respectability, will sink toapoation 
spectora’ considerably below tliut of mediocrity. These are matters demanding the most 
Reports on serious attention. Tt is impossible in the limited time at my disposal to enterhere 
Scliools In- more minutely into the consideration of the subject, but one tiling is plain from 
what has been already stated, that unless the greatest caution be exercised for 
Ex^imiined. purpo.se of preventing the undue inultiplicatiou of schools, the voluntary 

efforts of the community ^vilL be dulled, and at the same time incalculable mis- 

Dr. Paltai. chief may be done in some loculities to the education of the rising generation. 

]Mr, I^es.hitt, of District 8, observes — The state and prospects of education in 
this district could not be more cheering. The teachers are generally competent 
and attentive; the people are zealous and anxious for the improvement of their 
children; the school-rooms are large, commodious, well-lighted and ventilated; 
and the only drawback is the paucity of mspection visits, which have been lessened 
by the very success of the National system in the multiplicity of schools. 

Mr. Mulloij, District 9, remarks. — I have not spent a sufficiently long time in 
this district to admit of my oilering a decided opinion as to the improvement of 
the tea(;liers as sohooDkeepers, but X can safely say that scarcely in any instance 
have I obseiweil culpable neglect on their part in the dischai'ge of school duties. 
Indeed, speaking from an experience of eighteen districts, situated in various 
parts of Ireland, I do not Icnow of any district in which the teachers as a body are 
more zealously devoted to their business than the present one. The remuneration 
they receive is considerably above the average ; and as many of the schools are 
taught by husband and wife, whose children, again, arc employed as assistants, 
monitors, &c., the income of tluifamibj in these cases is very i*espcetable. The 
private life of the teachers is exemplary ; and, as a hot ly, they am much esteped. 

I believe that considerable attention is given to the inculcation of a Christian 
spirit and of good habits in all the schools. Tliero are sixty -four day andfonr- 
teeu evening schools in which Itomau Catholics and Protestants are found toge- 
ther in attendance, and in no instance, its far as has come under my notice, has 
there been the slightest exhibition of unldndnoss or ill-feeling on religious grounds. 

Omitting tbe Belfast Model School, which is under the Commissioners exclu- 
sively, the management of the schools of the district is equally divided between 
the clergy and laity. In a considerable number of cases there are school com- 
mittees. A fair amount of local .supervision is exercised. 

The early age at which the children are withdrawn from the schools is the 
chief impediment to the extension of National Education here. 

Mr. OsI)o7-iie, District 10, remarlcs — I can onl}'^ repeat under this head the 
observations of former annual reports. The teachci’S ai’e, in my^ opiiiion, deci- 
dedly improving as practical teachers and school-keopei*s, and, with one or two 
exceptions, betray no restlc^ness or discontent. They have chosen their pro- 
fession, and pursue it cordially and with ardour. Their per.sons, dwellings, and 
modes of living, are decent and respectable — much beyond what_ their hao'wn 
means would entitle us to expect ; and many of them occupy a social position ot 
considerable influence. 

In most of the .schools a religious spirit is daily inculcated, and when the 
teacher is earnest, his labours in tlus respect are not without success. 

The moral tone, generally spealdng, is good ; but there is not sufficient .atten- 
tion paid to the cultivation of good luaniier.s and good habits, or atleastthe 
evidence of such cultivation is not very apparent. I can say, however, that 
nothing can be better than the spirit in which the children always receive iny 
visits of inspection ; and I am often sui-prised as well as pleased at the ch^lul- 
ness and .alacrity with which they enter into the very severe oxaminatiou to 
which I subject them. I never saw an instance of rudeness meant for disrespect, 
seldom any manifestation of insubordination, and in the whole of my experience 
I have not met more than one case out of 5,000 where a pupil turns sulky ana 
refuses to answer. , 

There are forty-one clerical, and thirty-two lay patrons or managers, an^ 
sixty-one schools are nominally under the management of local committees, com- 
posed for the most part of parents of the children, farmers, and neighbouring 
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■ 1 , - iire in some way connected with tie children or tie schoolhouses, 
residents, who t themanarement of these comnuttees, as they 

I give only a , Interest in the schools, and content themselves 

SSi ill t!,0 F0=[;iVV /■ “fS Mt S tii. 

Impediments religions prejudices, 

district, and have hithu ™ ■ ' , ' pro"rcss of the National bchools, 

which ai«dadysovn« wa)M)efore the excellence of the 

and the manifest exhibition °f ‘'‘O j isticc, impart^ National 

schools. 
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3._From Gekebal Report of J. G. Fiemihg, esq. 



J. G 
Fleming, 
esq. 



to 4,828; the L alnm without exception, 

under Si. As the schools lefe . districts a larger average 

situated in small villages or lao a summer and autumn 

attendance could hardly be 

months the difficulty and hardship of so severely 

two or three miles distant fj°“ „f tie year all such schools 

felt ; but during the more inclement p stated pretty much 

are pi-actically closed to .^aud'a m extended expe- 

tie same in my (general I^P”i ®f ti'on that tie average attendance 
rience strengthens in ■ f “"^“Sler but for tie facility with 

in the National Schools woiild be mucL sn aner^^^ 

which they can be reached ¥ *he g t 
I may add, more care is taken - pp y 
through the efforts of the mmitli=! or luake up their minds 

sehooiroonis, at least during the w-hich ’would ultimately lead to 

to lose a considerahle nuu.ber of pup^ which 

a proportionate decrease ^ , rarely assist their teachers in pur- 

Commissioners. Managers oi scjioo ^ usually contribute some 

chasing fuel for the pupils’ po; the late 

slender subscriptions for tnat pu p - , necessities of the case, 

generally speaking, wholly inadequate to gehools till 

Tl.e residt is that fires are not spring months, 

late in the winter : nor are *'’®y ‘'™. easterly winds, tic loss of a good 
when, owing to the prevalence of • uoorlv clad and scantily fed 

fire is most severely felt, L ^constitute a very large 

children, who, in numerous ‘“P'’'®, “ -jg (,u ti,e school rolls. The 

proportion of the gross number P ^sensibly increased in many 

yearly average attendance has, ^ .n+he vast improvement effected 

focalilies durfng thelast 

through the princely generosity of Mr, V 
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App^vO. National Scbool .houses, situated in the poorest and most remote districts 
II. Scloc- ^°®fortahle boarded floors have (mainly at his expense) been substituted 
tions from lor the Wretched, damp, clay floors, froju which tlie poor cliildrea snff i 
''‘"‘■‘"S 'veatlier. The rooting has. in all«I 

inportaon teen made water-tiglit ; the windows have been enlarged, increased in 
Schools In- and so arranged as to a<!init of being opened without any troiiW,* 

Sheer sadly required, for, until very recently, it ^ 

m . , unusual to keep the windows of the schoolrooms permanently cWl . 

einir made to eaiTv fiff tho :/i . « ,, ’ 



Eramiuod. 

J. O. 
Fleming, 
esq. 



no provision being made to carry off the poisonous atmosphere inhaled liv 
teacher and pupils. The dilferonco between good and bad air is keenly 



perceptible to one’s senses, when the transition from the oue to the otliep 
1.5 sudden and rapid, as of cour.50 occurs in the case of an Inspector tra- 
velling in the pure open air, and changing it in a moment for the fetid 
atmosphere of a crowded schoolroom, badly ventilated, or, perhaps not 
ventilated at all. I have mot with such oases, but I did not always'siic 
ceed in convincing the teachers that the air they were breathin-Mras 
charged with impurities of tlie most noxious character. But it caimot be 
questioned that the delicate health, premature decay, and early death of 
many teachers are traceable to the defective veutilatiou of their school- 
rooms, where they necessarily spend so many hours of the day. It is to 
be regretted that an educated person filling the position of National 
Teacher, and who should servo as a guide and cxauiple for the iguorantin 
such matters, will not practically recognise the plain obvious truth that 
the constant neglect of sanitary laws must bring with it permanent bodily 
ami mental infirmity. The pupils probably suffer in a greater degree thau 
their teachers from the absence of pure air. They frequently look tired 
and listless, for in an impure atmosphere the attention flags, aud the 
mental faculties lose their natural vigour and elasticity of tone. Butin 
spite of all that has been said and written on the subject, there is in reality 
much difficulty in enforcing rules of ventilation, and in preventing teachers 
(who breathe contentedly an atmosphere laden with noxious exhalations) 
from stopping up, on the slightest excuse, every hole and cranny through 
which a mouthful of fresh air can reach them. 

It is gratifying to Icnow that Mr. Foster’s noble example has induced 
several managers to pay more attention to the condition of the school- 
bmldmgs under their own immediate superintendence. I now speak of 
uon-vested schools, which, if not always roomy and spacious, are, with 
few exceptions, clean and neatly kept, well lighted and ventilate^ and 
fairly provided with maps and other apparatus. I wish I could speak as 
favourably of the vested schools, but I regret to say that unnecessary 
delay and procrastination on the part of tho Board of Works in having 
repairs absolutely essential carried out in many of those schools, lias 
done much harm. In proof of this I may refer to the state of the v'ested 
schools which I visited in the county of Clare during 1860 and 1S61. In 
several of these school-houses the rain poured freely through the roof, 
thereby inj uring the flooring, walls, maps, and apparatus to an extent 
not easily conceived. At first, indeed, the evil was not of much conse- 
quence, but after the lapse of a couple of inontlia or so, what originally 
amounted to a very slight injury — for instance, the loss of a few slates or 
tiles— quickly assumed such magnitude that pounds were eventually 
required where some few shillings, timely expeudecJ, would have done all 
that was necessary. I felt it my duty to draw special attention to many 
cases of this character in rny special reports on schools visited during the 
past year; and I again express my conviction that the serious evil now 
referred to can only be remedied bv prompter and more energetic action 
on the part of the Clerks of Work.s. Under existing arrangements, too 
much time elapses before the suggestions raaile in. the Inspectors’ reports 
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for the improvement of vested sobools are carried out tbrouvli the opera- 

^'°Tn°ldditiorto Uir^Oi^ National Sehoola minutely examiued by me 
duriim the past year, I visited incidentally forty National Schools, at winch 
T found an Lffre.nate attendance of 2,153 pupils, or very near y an average 
to each school. I find from a careful abstract of the entries of 
pupils’ attendance in the Teachers’ Report Boohs that 208 days may be 
US tlio avcraire period during which the National bchools are 
opreai yem for public fnstrnotion. Excluding 104 days for Saturdays 
and Snnd.ays there reuiaiii 43 days, or about six weeks, foi vacations. 
But as they^ chiefly occur in rural schools during the spring and autumn 
ZnSm, wLn the great bulk of the children necessarily remain at home 
to assist ill field labour, they do not materially impede the business of educa- 
tion This can hardly be said of the very protracted vacations, amounting 
to very nearly ten weeks, in a good many town schools. Such lengthened 
periods of idleness are the bane of thorough teaching and real F»gtess- 
they are positively injurious to the child himself by drawing off his mind 
from study at the time when he has probably commenced to make way in 
his class ; and worse still, they neutralize and render all but nugiitory much 
of the teacher’s previous labour. All this is clearly understood by ev (^ry 
qualified, intelligent teacher, with whom it holds as an axiom that a cl Id 
absent from school for a considerable time, say a month or six weeks, 1 as 
Wotten so much of the little he had previously learned, that on Ins 
return a corresponding period of time spent at school must elapse before 
he has recover^ lost ground. It is, indeed, the constant complaint of 
inanai-ers, teachers, and^others interested in the progress of education that 
the cWldreii especially of the poorer classes, cannot be got to attend school 
regularly. This is usually attributed to apathy and carelessness ou the part 
of Aeir parents by the very persons who directly .sanction the loss of much 

:““s 

absences from school render lengthened vacations not 
has ImirLd and written about the exhausting 

with a fair prospect of “ahing 't Jj if jf eitua- 

improving his scholars the girls’ school, an arrange- 

tion, 13 usually appointed to ‘ahe oh. ,, e ^ general 

ment which adds y as teachers, their joint income 

rule, if husband and wife are both ^ annum. They have 

amounts, with some rare exceptions, to so , E , - t-£ liavino* 

besides iauy opportunities of aivanem^^ 

them appointed paid-momtors, a-sista . National 

Schools! or pnpil-tLchcrs in Model Schools. Nor ^ all . ev ery i a 

School teacher is allowed three ve?v light, and occupy 

occasional holidays; liis duties on ^y^^ said that, after all, a 

hardly more tlian two hours of his time. y j so it 

position such as I have described has ““y ,f th-m that of the hard- 
L, no doubt ; and yet it is m ^very respect better ban ^ 
worked mechanic or artizan, who has but one nay m rue 
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Appmiixa. can call Ilia own. Sliould he cliooao to take a lioliilay at any other time 
II. Seloo- I'® does so at his own oxpenao, at tlie loss of his daily wao-es. ' 

tioosfroiu No doubt many teachers .are forced to eke out a miserable subsistence 

to .support them in comfort aud decency! 
Roports on that ansos Ivom ouo of two causes — wjiiit of q^ualificatioos for their 
Schools In- office, or inadequate aid from local .sources towards their sunnort In tl,» 
Chorr the remedy is at hand. If really iiaiustaking and successful 

Examined, tlicy will liim no great diliiculty in procuring more rcmunei’ative situa- 
• — tions, but if ignoiunt aud incompotent they have no right to complain 
Flowing, receive but slender support from the public. 

asq, -ihese observations, are not, I apprehend, irrelative or out of place. In 
numberless cases the low average salary of National, teachers has been 
dwelt upon, but duo attention has not been paid to the fact that theaverage 
IS low because very many young persons, poorly qualified to conduct 
school, still retain the situation of teacher from sheer inability to procure 
a livelihood in any other way. I may add, the absence of subscriptions 
from tho great body of landed proprietors aud others directly and imme- 
diately bonolitod by the teacher’s labours, but who never contribute in the 
slightest degree towards his support, should be borne in mind by those 
who entertain the opinion that tbo National Teachers of Ireland are 
inadequately remunerated for their services. 

Afte7idance. of Fupils. — The following brief summary of facts comprises 
all that is essential to state in roforcnce to this sulfiect. 1st. The National 
Schools are open for public instruction about 210 days each year ; 2nd. The 
pupils attend, on an average, 120 days during the twelve montiis ; 3rd. The 
average age at which pupils pcnnaucntly leave school varies in different 
localities, but it in all cases slightly exceeds eleven, but never reaches 
twelve, years; 4tli. It is not easy to ascertain tlio average age at which 
children commence their schooling, but five years may be regarded as a 
very close approximation to tbo truth. I hero bog to observe that these 
averages are merely tbo results of my own experience, and consequently 
have reference only to the schools in the ten South-Eastern Districts 
recently under njy superintendence. But it is extremely probable that 
they hold good for tho remaining Irish School Districts. Assuming them 
to be correct, or nearly so, it follows that children who remain at school 
till they have compioted their clcventli year, have attended on 700 days 
during their entiro period of school life. This would be equivalent to 
about three year's’ continuous attendance, Saturdays ami Sundays excluded. 
Of course the pupils’ Jittondance is never of tbi.s regular character; on 
the contrary, it usually extomla over a period of six or seven years, so 
that partial success in the hiisiuesa of education is all that the most zealous 
teachers cau expect to realize. It appears, nevertheless, from the table 
specifying^ the proficiency of the pupils recently examined by me, that a 
very considerable proportion of them have mastered the rudimentary 
branches — reading, writing, and arithmetic. This is easily explained: the 
poorer classes clearly understand that their children, without the advan- 
tages of schooling, juuat, like themselves, pass a life of toil and misery. 
Again, the system of competitive examination for situations in the Civil 
).-ervice, and the numerous opjJortunities now open to parents to qualify 
their children for the position of teacher, nursery governess, shop assist- 
ant, &e., have attached a sort of money value to a good elementary educa- 
tion. The letters received in this country from thousands of ^mung per- 
sons now settled in the colonies, and who find themselves obliged to fill 
the lowest and most unremunerative situations, because of neglected school 
opportunities, have greatly contributed to the progi'ess of education 
among the humbler classes. It can hardly be doubled that influence of 
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this kind, based upon motives of self-interest, will gr.aduaUy effect Tvbat 

nrize sclienies, compulsory education laws, and the like, have failed to jj ggjeg. 

Lf^mnllsh In fact such laws are likely to do more ham than good, by tionsfrom 

TuSe prejudices of all classes of tbe peoide, whose babHs and 
feeliuukre entirely opposed to the slightest mterferenee, on the part of g 
he Slate with their homes and families. The compulsory system, which School. lu- 
has hut paSy succeeded iu Prussia, is uot likely to beuefit the cause of 
education in England or Ireland. I may add, that in one of the manufac- Examiaed. 
turino- towns in Prussia where the compulsory system has been 1»“S 
operation, and where the non-attendance of the child at school suhiects the 
parents to a fine of a thaler, out of a population of 4o, 000 there bad been 
12 000 convictions under that law during a period of twelve months. 

I shall now give, as in former Reports, a careful abstract of the remits 
of mv examination of pupils in the 102 schools which I inspected i 
detail during the year 1861. These may he regarded as fair average 
specimens of the binary rural National Schools; hence, ‘be subjomed 
rLrns of proficiency represent correctly the nature and anmunt oi in- 
struction imparted in schools of the same class throughout Ireland as, 
arart from the pupils’ accent and local peculiarities of pronunciation, 
there is but UttleV distinguish the National Schools of one ^ 

those of another. The well-defined standard of proficiency ^stab 'Bhed 
by the Commissioners, aud the uniformity of method introduced by tl e 
oTganising teachers, have mainly brought about this 
grtatly contributed to economize ‘be teacher s time, as we Las ^ 

Ld assist him in the discharge of his duties. In P’'»f 
I may state the trained third class teachers, of average f ^ 

cess, are. in public usefulness and efficiency, superior to the great body ot 
second class teachers whose schools I 

pointment as District Inspector m 1847. This is a grati y .S ' ,’ ‘ . 

indicates the vitality and expansiveness of a f J nm 

tied to be stvled National, because it proved a '"f 

value to the great bulk of the people of this country. » but t^ 
praoticallv aegnainted with the working of the Na :„;i;j.inir and 

in adennate conception of their immense influence in ^ 

elevating the minds of the humbler classes, and in ^ 

position; The poor man’s child is now offered “ .“PP”‘?"‘‘yA“ 
for situations in the different branches of the public 

years ago were monopolized by the „7fL nSiou^ 

Lnd powerful. The imperfections and shortcomings of the Nabonal kdu 

eatio7 system have bcL the theme of ™ 
have either wholly ignored, or at least grudging y . ^ 

acknowledged, the great benefits it has conferred on this 

As regards Jhe gSneral proficiency of the 4.S2S Natmna pupils ra the 
ruiUmeutary branches wUicb constitute the ^ 

English education, the answering, “ I 

the same number of children examined by me m 

in nearlv everv subiect The difference, however, is very slight, ana 
calls for M speckl observation. I am unable to f ^ 

in penmanship, which is sadly neglected by a great 
One^ would suppose that motives of self-interest, f 
siderations, wo&d induce them to pay "fis’ 

writing classes. They are perfectly aware tba P P ^ parents 

wiU he carefully examined by ‘be Inspector, and 
themselves, who usually take an interest in n ^ 
to say, iu the great majority of cases, those copy- —hidj jt will be 

able i^ideuce of carelessness and neglect; in proof of which, it wiU ue 
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enough to atute that of 2,344 chikiren whom I fonna writino- 679 1 

(about foul-toon per coni), acquitted themselves to my satisfaction’ in h! 
essential a branch. Boforo concluding tliis report, I sliall again advert 
to tins subject. ° 0 'U>eri 

T can spook much moro favourably of the reading classes, I examineJ 
with great care, 4,828 pupils in reading, of whom 724 read iu Tliird or iiirh.; 
Lesson Boohs, witli case and intelligence; 1,405 very correctly in SeLd 
Book; 982 imperfectly in Second Book; while 1,627 were in First Book 
that IS spoiling or reading word.s of one syllable. These results oiliibited 
:ii tlie usutil form ot pcr-coutagos, would stautl thus 

Total number of Pupils examined, . . . .J,B28 

Able to read correctly in Second Book, . . 1,495 31 

Able to road any of tho higher Books with ease 

and intolligonco, 724 15 

Unable to read iu Second Book, . . . 2, COP 54 



It may be said that Second Booli;, being, with one exception, the most 
elementary of the Board’s Lesson Boolca, these figures, representing the 
children’s proficiency in reading, cannot be regarded as at all satisfactory. 
Such a conclusion would, however, bo erroneous, and based upon a rait 
conception of fact.s. Tlio Second Book contains lessons which abound in 
words of three or four syllables, and constitute what may be styled easy 
narratives. Children cnpablo of reading them with fluency would be 
regarded by most porsf.iis as very tolcraLie readers. In their case, there 
would be little reason to fear that, supposing tlicm permanently removed 
from school, wliat they bad learned would insensibly fade from their 
minds, Generally s])cakiug, bowevor, children remain at school till they 
Jiiafitercfl Secpuel and Third Book, and become fair, intelligentreaders. 
ihey will not, indeed, ])ronuunco every word correctly, their tone of voice 
Will be somewhat moiiotonou.s, anti not nnfroquently characterized by an 
unpleasant drawl j but, on the otlicr band, the meaning and substance of 
what they read can be caiiglifc without any tiring or unpleasant stretch of 
the listeners attention. It is hut just to mention that much more than 
tins is accomplished in a good many National Schools. I could name 
several in which the reading of tho advanced cbi-sses would satisfy the 
most fastidious critic. Tlie custom, at one time very prevalent, of requiring 
children to coininit to jnemory linc.s of Goldsmith, Cowper, Pope, i'c., 
niatcnally contributed to improve their tone and enunciation; but the 
practice has never been adopted by the National teachers, who, as a body, 
liavc a very slight knowledge of Englisli jioctry. Selection.^, comprising 
the choicest gems of the most favourite poets liavo been published, at a 
very moderate price, for their special use ; but they seldom make so excel- 
lent a work the object of special stmiy, partly from want of a cultivated 
tasto, and partly becauso their leisure hours are usually devoted to sub- 
jects more immediately connected with their annual examinations. 

Arithmetic — This bmnch receives, iu most schools, the attention it 
n^rits. The practice of home lessons recently introduced through the 
eiioi ts of the Inspectors and organizing teachers, has proved of incalculable 
seiwice by the stimulus it has given (in most schools) to the study of slate 
aritimietic. Generally speaking, boys of average abilities on leaving a 
good National School, say at eleven or twelve years of age, have ac- 
quired a knowledge of practical arithmetic sufficient to form the ground- 
woik of future progress through private study, so as to qualifyfov the 
situation of clerk, shop-assistant, &c. Having onco mastered the ordinary 
commercial rules, they take a pleasure in working questions during leisure 
hours at home. Tliis observation, how'ever, mainly applies to pupils of 
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% in Tsry many girls’ schools, nmoli remains to he done before 

the OToficienoy of the several classes can be regarded as at all satisfactory, n. Selec- 
TheTvares in the subjoined table eiihibit the results of the answering of no^ from 
3 311 pupils eiraniined by me in the simple rules, compound rules, propor- Head^^, 
tion, and practice: ^ per toot. sKls In- 

Total number examined, . . * . 'o ■ ' ?’Qns 40-6 spectedand 

Able to ivork readily and correctly B sum m Sublraction, . l.SOo « 6 Peachers 

rblotowcrkasunfiunivisionofMouey,, ■ ' ‘ Bxammed. 

, Proportion or Practice, . . • ^ 

The foregoing returns refer exclusively to proficiency in slate arithmetic, 
as the teacher’s first and most essential duty is to qualify bis scholars for 
the ordinary situations of business-life by making them expert calciilators ^ 
and it is for the Inspector to determine, by n «gid, searching examination, 
to what extent the teachers have accomplished that important ta b. At 
the same time theory of arithmetic should not be wholly set aside. I 
tatS a S in my last general Report, and every day’s experience 
addsto the strength of that opinion. I do not in the least mean to convey 
that theoretical mthmetlo should form a special and distinct branch of 
study in any National School; but I quite believe that a terse, clear ex- 
nlanation o/ the arithmetical terms and rules most generally employ 
l^liould not be neglected by any teacher desirous to make hm pupils 
thoroughly proficient in slate arithmetic with the least expenditure o 

“ Befora “nmencing the inspection of schools 

my own private use, lists of questions on an me schools 

which I proposed to the classes subsequently examined by me. In schools 
very dtiL^from each other, I used precisely the .ame ^ 

otherwise I chan<red them for others equally difficult, but dilleung m 
teirri datt By this means I was enabled to TJP- 
the several teachers, and form an accurate estimate 
worth. I found this arrangement so useful and conv^ 

to carry it out in all schools which it will henceforth bo ^ 

I submit a few of those questions “ 

serve to convey a clear conception of the mean ng S 

the preceding table of proficiency. , . ~ y Wrltp down in 

Quentions proposed to pupils advaticed ^ 

figures, eleven hundred and ten. Brom 3,011 take UJ. now ao you 

prove questions in addition and subtraction c?„o,/p7 rhivi Write 

Questions projmed to pupils %n lowest 101 15s. lOd!. 

down in figures, thirty tliousand and tliir y. tlble of avoir- 

by 39, aud“ prove the work. Write down on slates the table ol avoir 

dimskm of Third Cte.— Write down f ]3„„lish ? A 
nineteen. How many yards, feet, and me i » * 358 men what is 

prize of £8,529 11s. 8d., is to be divided equally among dSb men. wiiai 

-In twelve millions twelve thousand and 

how many half-crowns? In 27 cwt. of ^ roo^and 12 perches, 

each 1 What is the half-year’s rent of 31fl acres, 1 100 , 
at £1 06. 9d an acre per annum t .pO^g 

Questions proposed to Fifth Class jn 9 days, how 

of a lb. troy? If 2S compositors days ? what /ate per 

many sheets could 35 compositors set up ..^nrq* time ? 

cent, would £620 10a amount to £^0 5s. m en y _ 

Fenmanship and Writing from Dictation wgggiQaiajge 

special attention to the unsatisfactory state of the Tvnting classes m a i g 

VOL, I. 
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proportion of tlio Natiouiil Schools inspected by mo during the past year 
and I quite dopi.r of anything hke permanent improvement an if S 
following defects are rcnicliod ;-lst. A bettor qnalitV of pens and « 
supplied to the schools; 2 nd. To haye the hea.l-lines printed at ton o 
each copy page ; ord. A special and careful supervision of the 
classes by the teachers. Tho steel nibs now sold at reduced prices bv 
order oi the Coimmaaioiicrs arc too delicate and too sharp in the points ■ 
bu as one gross ol them can ho had for a few pence, they are very c™' 
inlly nse.l m Mational .Schools. This is to he regretted, as I invlll 
find the stylo ol penmanship small, cramp, and scratchy, wherever thesf 
nibs aro used. Iii many large schools, steel pens must be introducei ts 
there IS no time lor making or mending bundles of quill pens : hut then 
thoro IS no iiocesaity to confine the teacher’s selection to the small wretched 
mbs referred to. They should be ailbrdod ample opportunity of pnreha^ 
mg, at reduced rates, the excellent barrel pens manufactured by Jlitchel 
tallott, and others; and to some o.xtent this has been done as 
those large pons have hoeu outerod among the articles specified in the 
apparatus list. I eanio.stly recommond that they he also placed in the 
ordinary form of application for rcipiisitea, jls many teachers know of no 
other way of procuring tlioir stock of books and stationery. One tMn(» 
18 certain, that round hand and largo hand caimot be taught in schooS 
where narrow stool nihs are exclusively used; so serious an impediment 
to tlio improvomout oi National School pupils in one of the most essential 
branches oi thoir course will, I trust, bo speedily removed. 

ihe necessity of having tlio head-linos printed at the top of the copy 
books has been over and over again stated by tlio most experienced eda- 
^tiomsta m the Board s service ; among others, by Messrs. M'Creedy and 
Keenan, Chiefs of Inspection, and by all tho Hoad Inspectors. It is to 
be iiopod that their unanimous opinion on a subject of such pararaouDt 
importance may bo carried into immediato oifect, especially as the sug- 
gestion made by tlicso gentioincn some years ago, has been adopted with 
success m many English and continental schools. The miserable scmwl 
w ic ono meets with in so many National School copy-books is positively 
cliagraceUil. In uumerou.s cases this evil is owing to the fact, that the 
eacJier himaclf writes a bad hand, and is therefore unable to set suitable 
hoad-imes for his pupils, a task, by the way, which demands more skill 
than IS usually supposed, and which, in point of fact, is performed in a 
satisfactory inannor by very few teachers. They aro consequently obliged 
to adopt one of two courses— they must either use the Board’s copy-lices, 
or.a iowthoir pupils to transcribe passages from the reading lessons. But 
neither oi these courses is calculated to make children good writers ; the 
ta -lines supplied by tlio Board lack that freedom and boldness of style 
so much appreciated by business men, and, as a gonral rule, they are held 
in slight estimation by tho great body of tho teachers. But the practice 
0 copying page after page from an ordinary reading book, however cal- 
culated to improve a child in spelling, will certainly fail in eflecting the 
0 jec for which it is chiefly employed — improvement in handwriting. 
LhQ writing lessm as such should constitute a special and distinct portion 
0 ^ he day s business, it should not be slurred over in a careless perfunc- 
oiy way , but Iregretto state, in very many National Schools thereverse 
0^ IS is the case. The instruction in penmanship is merely nominal, being 
simp y confined to a hasty glance over the copy-books, which on exainin- 
a ion give evidence of inconceivable carelessness and neglect — simply be- 
cause the pupils have been left to themselves, to perform their daily task 
as they best can without the slightest help or instruction from their 
paper, pens, and head-lines are, indeed, indispensable aids 
ifft master; but they will prove comparatively valueless unless 

exercises a patient and vigilant supervision over all his writing claases. 
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The want of attention to this patent, obvious principle, was painfnlly visi 
hie in a large proportion of the National Schools inspected by me dnrmg 
the nast year. Of 2,344 pupils whose copy-books I examined, there were 
onlv^ 493 ^or 10'2 per cent,, fairly written ; and barely 190, or four per cent., 
wriLn with ease and freedom. These results are most unsatisfactory, and 
support the conclusion that the deficient penma-nship in so many schools sup- 
Tiorted. bv public grants demands serious and immediate attention, it is 
my pleasing duty to report much more favourably of the proficiency of the 
2ancedcfassesln spellingfrom dictation. Of 1,519 exercises written from 
dictation in my presence, 600 or (forty per cent, nearly) were neatly and 
correctly executed; while of 7,592 pupils similarly tested by the District 
Inspectors, 2,902 wrote a sentence from dictation with tolerable accu- 
racy and 1,450 with ease and correctness. These returns, as compared 
with those for the preceding year, 1860, show improvement. It >=> tow- 
ever but ric-ht to mid, that the number of pnpils writing from dictation 
constitutes but a small proportion of the total number writing on paper, as 
clearly appears from the following table : 

Total number of Pupils examined in penmanship, by me and ten Distnct 

Total oTnumber examined -writing ^rly or very well on paper, . • 

Total number -m-iting fairly from dictation, j’-jq 

very correctly, 

Consequently not more than 29 ’8 per cent, of the total number writing 
on paper^coiildlvrite from dictation a short passage with ease aiid correct- 
nes^Thls per contage would rapidly increase were the teachers more 
si essM with their writing classes. I had to mark 
imperfect a very large nninher of dictation exercises, not so much for bad 

0 / mid Paid 

who attended written examination held last taster, ^ unsatis- 

called to the subsequent oral examination, in «o bad as 

factory character of their exercises, which were n , . . ’ c 

to warrant me in recommending their removal from the 
teacher. They were accordingly allowed further t^e 

at the termination of which, if not better ® > J- .i fifteen pro- 

recognised as National teachers. But the written 777 " P™ 

bationary teacbere were in all respects so _ PTcen/insomefew 

ralnctantlyconipelledtohavettidr^ 

"sttTteacW Tr farLr?ea"ns, to which it is nnnecessaiy to nd- 
"etal'ealLted themselves from 

they had been summoned, leaving^ m all 121 male teachers, wno 
tended botli written and oral examination. oviminpfl last vear 

Two hundred and tbirty-one teacboi. - ^ “ ftep! 

for classification and promotion, oi whom fif y p was sur- 

while fifteen were dismissed for previously 

prised to find that some of the unsnceessfnl 

served in the “pacity of p^ monitor during per^ subordmate position 
to four years. As they had been selected ior that suoor fiusiuess 

in consequence of good uatura,! abilities, qualify for any step 

of teaching, and general intelligence t In ^ 9^ ofitndyand due 

above that of probationer, was entirely S S . responsible, 

preparation, for which their f .X^rlle of the Board re- 

Bnt It is quite m place to mention, ‘ special inatrnc- 

quiring teachers to devote at least one annerficially obeyed, 

Ln of their monitors, is frequently f f ^icb l 7 m that 

especially in girls’ schools. In proof of mlmtresses at last 

fully sixty per cent, of the gtSies were awarded their 

year s examinations were so faulty, that no g ^2 

YOL. I. 
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AppmdixG. teacliers. Strange to say, the oral iuiawcrlng of tlie monitrcsses was on 
II. Selec- wliolo, much better than one would expect from the indifferent char- 
tions from acter of their written cxorciso.'i ; probably, because the questions proposed 
SeefoJa"’ District luspoctora wero not sufficiently difficult, keeping in 

Reports on calibro of tliQ ^ninted quostioiis. If due proportion be observed 

Sclioolsin- between the two sots of question.^ (oral and written), the teacher’s oral 
¥eatheiT^ answering may, in most cases, bo anticipated from the character of 
Exainined. Written paper. 

It now remains for mo to submit a brief summary of the teachers’ ex- 
meiSnq aminations held last year. Of 172 probationers present at written ex- 
’ aminations, four wore absent from ill health or other just cause; fourteen 
wero not recalled to oral examination, in consequence of their unsatisfac- 
tory written exercises — they remain, however, on trial for another year, 
as they had not been previously examined; while fifteen ceased to he re- 
cognised as qualified to teach school, having at this, their second examin- 
ation, utterly failed in every branch of the prescribed course. Of the 
149 probationers admitted to the oral examination, seventy-six obtained 
some division of third class, three wore advanced to lowest division of 
second class, fifty-five failed to win any stop, and fifteen were dismissed 
for bad answering. 

Of ciglity-one classed teachers present at oral examination, fifty-one 
were promoted to some higher class or division of present class, while 
thirty remained as they wore. The number of promotions for the pre- 
ceding year, 18G0, was much smaller ; sixty -nine out of ninety-nine classed 
teachers having failed (that year) to pass a satisfactory examination. The 
comparatively large number of imomotions for 1861, may fairly be re- 
garded as evidence of closer study and better preparation by the teachers. 
It is also gratifying proof of zeal and efficiency in the performance of their 
duties, as none but teacliers who.se schools bavo been favouiubly reported 
upon by the District Inspectors, can obtain increased remuneration for 
their services. 

The numerous advantages resulting from these oral examinations can- 
not bo too highly valued. They bring home, in a way that cannot be 
mistaken, to the careless unqualified teacher, his want of study and prepa- 
ration. An inordinate estimate of one’s abilities, a misconception of the 
wording of the qiie.stious, and other causc.s unnecessary to enumerate, may 
prevent a teacher from judging correctly the extent to which he has failed in 
answering the printed questions. Theoral examination quickly dispelssuch 
delusion, because the questions proposed are so numerous, and to a cer- 
tain extent so exhaustive as regards the different subjects, that teachers, 
even moderately prepared on their pro.scribed course, seldom fail to answer 
a fair proportion of those questions ; thereby tlirowing into strong relief 
tbe defects and shortcomings of their less industrious fellow-teachers, who 
neglect to qualify by studious application for the duties of their situation. 
Indeed I quite believe that a patient viva voce examination, conducted 
by a person qualified for tlie task, enables one to form quite as accurate 
an opinion of a teacher’s acquirements as can be obtained through the 
medium of printed questions and written exercises. It may be said 
that the rapidity of question and answer incidental to an oral examination 
produces nervous excitement and timidity, and prevents many teachers 
from acquitting themselves as creditably as they might otherwise do. 
There is, doubtless, much truth in this observation ; but the evil is insepa- 
rable from oral examination,?, and applies, though not to an equal extent, 
to examinations conducted solely through the medium of printed questions 
It ia further my impression that teachers lose many marks, not so TDUch 
from ignorance of the subject before them, as from partial or^total ina- 
bility to explain their meaning. The teachers’ exercises arc seldom wrib 
ten in a neat, distinct style, embodying in few but n,pposite words the snb- 
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stance of wliat they wish to convey. On the contrary, the character 
of their comnosition is often very obscure, and conceals rather than ex- 
plains tlie writers’ thoughts ; or, what is equally had, they smother their 
lucaniriff in a long rigraai'ole of ill-constructed, perhaps ungrammatical 
sentences. The consequence is, many deserving teachers lose their chance 
of promotion, and remain in a class below that to which they are, in other 
respects, iustly entitled. This evil will remain unabated, as long as the 
national teachers confine their reading to a few school books, and neglect 
acquiring a command of language by studying, at least, some of the best 

En'dish authors. „ 

It is my gratifying duty, at the conclusion of this report, to otter my 
cordial thauks to the Inspectors officially connected with me, for the valu- 
able assistance they afforded me at the examination of teachers, as well as 
for their ready and zealous co-operation in the transaction of other im- 
portant official duties. 

Appendix to Mr. Fleming’s General Report— E xtuacts from 
the Disteict Inspectoes’ Annual Repoets, 

To facilitate reference these observations are classed under the following 
heads : — 

I. Distribution of the National Schools. 

II. State of Schools as to supply of Books and Stationery. 

III. Cases in which Teachers have auy Income apart from their ordi- 
nary Day Schools. 

IV. Character of Pupils' Attendance. 

YL^GeMralTbservarions as to Teachers’ Social Position, Moral Tone 
of Schools, Local Management, «fcc. 

The following are the names of the Inspectors from whose 
extracts constituting this Appendix have been taken, wi i e 
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No. of 
District 


Inspector. 


OfScial 

Bcsidcnco. 


41 


Mr. Porter, 


Mountniellick, 


4*J 


Mr. Doherty, 


Gort, . 


43 


Mr. Lane, . 


Thuries, 


44 


Mr. Coyle, . 


Athy, . 


45 


Mr. O’Galliffan, . 


Ennis, . 


46 


Mr. Molony, 


Tipperary, . 


47 


Mr. Bnulford, 


Kilkenny, . 


48 




Youffhal, 


49 


Mr. Madjochlin, 


Waterford, . 


50 


Vacant, . . 


Wexford, 

1 



Territory in Diatrict. 



Portions of King's and Queen's Counties. 
Portions of Clare and CahTay. 

Portions of Tipperary, Kilkenny, and 
Queen’s Comity. 

Portions ot CarloTT, kildare, Kilkenuj, 
Queen's County, and WickloAV. 

Portion of Clare. 

Portions of Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary. 
Portion of Kilkenny. 

Portions of Cork and Waterford. 

Portions of Kilkenny, aterford,and ea.- 
ford. 

Portion of Wexford. 



the Population. 



thveo pa.shc. 

A large population along the sea coast may be said to have no oppo 
educating their children. 

Mr. Lane . — It does. 

Mr. Coj/« Tes; very much so. 
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Mr. O' OalUgnn.~l\\ general it does. The town of Ennis, liowevei- which 
k 1851, contained a population of 7,800 souls, is unprovided with anyXatiooai 
School for boys. The parishes of Inagli and Hath— to the north-west of Eanis 
do not at present contain any National School for the instruction of more than 
4,000 people. The parish of Killard, near Kilkee, though nearly as populous 
is furnished with only one school. ^ ' 

Ml-. Molonij (pro Inspector) — Nob .sulUciently acquainted ivith the district to 
give tiny useful infonnatiou under tliis head. 

Mi\ “Bradford . — They are well lociited. V ery few localities where new schools 
aro required. 

Mr. ,T. G. Fitzgerald . — G enerally Rpcaking, yes. But there ai-e seven parishes 
in the district in, which there are no National Schools. 

Mr. MaGLochlin. — Taii-ly so. 

Mr. Clarlie.) District 50. — No retura. 



II. — State of Schools gemrulhj as to supply of Lesson Boohs and other School 
llcipdsiies at reduced prices fur Sale to Pupils. 

Mr. Porter — By no mcan.s well supplied. In very few is there an adequate 
stock of books, &<j., kept on luincls to meet current wants. 

Mr. Doherty . — Kequisites to the amount of £120 13s. 4r/.,have been pnr* 
chased during the year. This docs not give <an average of £1 10s. to each 
school. In general the supply is voi-y inadequate. 

hir. Lane . — Very fair, on tho whole. 

Mr. Coyle — Generally satisfactory. Cases of neglect on this head are be- 
coming fewer and fewer ever 3 '' day. 

Mr. O'Galligun . — In nearly sLxty per cent, of the schools, supplies of books 
&c. arc provided at very distant iiitei-vals. In about twenty-five per cent, of 
them, the tc«ichev.s apply lor sale stock much more frerpientl^, but confine their 
applicatioiia almost exclusively to tlio articles required for immediate use. In 
the remaining cases the rokpiiremcnts of the schools are fully provided for. 

Mr. Molnny . — In general, tolerably fair. 

Mr. Bradford. — Generali}' s|)caking, satisfactory. 

Mr. Fitzgerald . — In general, tlie want of books and requisites is felt before 
teachers take steps to provide a supply. 

Ml'. MacLochlin . — Comparatively improved, yet not to such an extent as may 
be termed satisfactory. 

Mr. Clarhe, — No return. 

ni — As to Incumc of Teachers apart from that derived from their ordinary 
Day Schools. 

Mr. Porter — Eighteen teachers, by tuition and surveying, earned £87 105. 
during last ycai*. 

hli'. Doherty. — Four earn by surveying, two by tuition.?, and one by acting as 
clerk in Eonian Catholic Church. Annual total amount, £29 18^. 

Mr. Lane . — Yes ; in the ease of sixteen teachers. Gi'oss amount, £132 16s. 7^f•, 
obtained from tuitions and laud surveying, cliiofiy the former. 

Mr. Coyle — Twenty-four teacher.? have small incomes apart from their schools. 
The whole amount is £121 las., or an average of £5 1^. 7//., derived chidy 
from tuitions. 

Mr. O' GaWgan. — Four teachers receive a total of £26 from private tuitions ; 
four, £ 1 9 fe’om evening sclioola ; and two, £2 1 1 3.?. from small farms. 

Mr. Molony — ^Eighteen of the teachers have an income, independently of their 
day schools, to tho gross amount of £144 176-., dci’ivcdfrom evening sdiools, 
from tuitions, or from farming. 

hlr. Bradford . — Some arc clerks of Eoman Catholic'chapels, some have tui- 
tions, others earn a little by sui-veying. This source of income is very uncer- 
tain, varying from £l I0.s. to £15. 

Mr. Fitzgerald Ten teachers eai'n £55 2s., chiefly from tuitions. 

Mr. MacLochlin £107 10s. ; clerkships in chapel, private tuitions, and pro- 

fits out of shops, houses, and lands. 



rV — Character of Pupils’ Attendance throughout the Year, and Causes 
of Irregularity. 

Porter . — The attendance appeal's to have been of the ordinary character, 
subject, of course, to the fluctuations attending the difierent seasons of the year. 
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„ * ■ 1 nftJie averatte atteadance to tie average number on 

ThecenteBimol propo^^^^^^^^ .napmmn in tbe 

rolls varied 7 ^nd tuUiii» to tliemmimuiu in April andbiovera- 

r Xo doSrre attidaiee was considerably diminished during the last two 
I'lthfoftWe" scarcity of fuel, which is severely felt m several parts 

“^Alj^Sotriv-Intoivn schools the attendance is tolerably regular, but n^ 
sati LforfS W districts. This is owing to the “'=- 

be^iu^'hre^d^lJ-d^ng^™^^^ 

the weather, the late 

cereal and other crops. The foUowmg PC' “^os ^ 

a«e attendance in the respective ye.ai's. In 1 8o8, it was 4 b d , ico a, o , 

an* 

iiM» 

:sssissssms'^ 

Ti“l™d/ord._Most iiregular The cans^ 

school-houses, inclemency of weather, occapation of pupils P 

aad want of due value for the education o c i r ’ , increased in conse- 

Mr. Fit!gcraM.—The National Education becoming 

Qucnce of the benedcial effects oi the sj s rather Irrecuilar, caused 

more known to the people. rffrm occot^^^^ 

by the necessary employment of the children P 

ilr. 21 /acIoc/iKti.— Irrcgnlai', from a vanety of tames. 

V. Proficiency of Pupils. 

hir. P„ricr._ln estimating the 

to employ a rather low stand^d, and J^^t * p-eneral correctness, and to 
to read plainly and intelligently, to P"?™' ^fore than this cannot reason- 

avoid oflensive pecnhanties “ . ij^ols and, where I find that this 

ably be expected m the gi-eat balk ot °™ { j, ’ - .w the merit of having 
much has been accomphshed, I 5°,?“ repetition of the same lessons, 

done his dnty successlhUy. By »t ‘retpmn»^^^^ classes have acquired 
a tan proportion ot the pupils o. the ^ ^ VI- , and with a tolerable 

the ability to i-Mid their respective lesson 7 teachers gene- 

degree of verbal nccuraOT. Little beion .“. . . fgaicetivith reading that 

rally; and save ill some of the convent school, itisiare to meet wi s 

evinces either taste or feeling. _ i,,.,nch is taught ivith but mo- 

Penmauifiip — Relative to its importance, rcaduig ft-om inability 

derate success. The defect occurs, not as >“ - j-j,j,^ctfiilness that success 

of the instructor, but rather from R, a small number 

mainly depends on. attention one ( Portarlington maliOi 
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to anything of the Idnd I Imve ever m’iting of many 

w.as much pleased with the eap and frMdo , j 40 not approve of the 
of the paid monitresses at the last ‘‘“S By them, 

style— quite too weak and angidar in “> °P' , , £on to the teachers 

and in most of the female schools here. It would be a great 
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generally, if the Breivd would supply suitable engraved conies botb fnr i ^ 
lemalc schools. LV the latter, eitl>er of the oSXd i"C 

nan’s Report woidd be well adajited. ’’ ‘ 

Arithmehc — In tins subject the toaeliers generally— the masters at Imo 
feel most at home, and consider themselves most capable of givimr instruetLt' 
and yet, there is perlnips, no other in which tl.e pLils’ attainmaits S ™ ’ 
unsubstantial a foundation. Dimly comprehended, and mtiue 00 4^,11 

only, there is htt c, m it to discipline the udnd or strengthen themtellectaalfraf 

tus. reachois, however, generally aim .at two results, and very imnortant oum 

Writing from BictiiHoii.—To a greater or lo.ss e.vtcnt writing from dictotioah 
practised 111 all the schools ; but m tile majority of them it is restricted to tlictliinl 
and higher classes It would be well if the ]>raetico were extended dowira-arii 
to the feujuel and .Second classes. Pupils, as soon as they have acquired tie 
ability to write round hand, slionUl he exercised in putting dhwn, fron?dictatioii 

™ecoiKr “"<1 » til” e.arly chapters of S 

much above three per cent, of the pupils examined in (tram- 
mai aie able to parse syntacticiilly, giving clear and intelligent explanatim of 
the several coneonls, govommonts, and inflections; and fewer still can analyze 
spmih P™l'“'ti"u have loariiod to distinguish the parts of 

Oaigra/Aj — Idle maps are .seldom used in oonnoxion with the lesson books 
hence the impression made on the minds of the pupils by the narratives, U, in 
tlie latter m neitllcl' so vivid nor so lasting as it might he if a more judieious 
method were pursued. •' 

Mr. Da/ierijf — Penman.slup is deieetlve in very many of tlie schools, but im- 
proving latterly, ilie teaeiiers do not seem to have paid sniiicient attention to 
this cxemsu. Want of suitable head-lines in the copy-books is a considerable 
Urawbaclc. Wherovor the tcacbor writes well himself, and sets the bcad-Iiiies 
caroluuy, pcmnanslup is fair. 

/InV/wne/ic.-^PracticAl arithmetic la not suniclcntly adapted by the teachers to 

e Gvery-day business of life. Pupils arc frequently returned as learning interest, 
aiscount, &c., and even luglier branches, who arc found deficient in notation, 
proportion, and reduction. 

Wntingfrom Dictation — Toleraldy satlal'actory. Teachers give coneida’ahle 
attention to ting subject. 

Grammar and Geography — Proficiency in grammar, pretty satisfactory, so far 
as the requirements ot the iirogi'animc are concerned. Few iniinls have a satis- 
lactory knowledge of geogi-aphy, arising from the routine system in which it is 
luglit. i aronts, partienlaviy in comitry districts, cannot be induced to provide 
their children with the no<;essary text books for preparing liome-lessons. This, 
connected with the m*cgu]arity of attendance, causes great deficiency hi know- 
ledge of the subject. ^ ^ 

h-tr. Law..~-lieadi»g and Penmanship — The reading, on the whole, is pretty 
good and intelligent; much improvement within the year has taken placemen- 
pression and clearness of enunciation. Oral spelling and explanation are well 
ta^ht, and the subject-matter of tlie lasson fairly comprehended. 

llic proiiciency of the pupils in penmanship is, on the whole, veiy fiiir— the 
writing characterized by neatness and legibility. 

Arithmetic.-^T\\(:i proficiency of tlio pupils in practical arithmetic is, on the 
•whole, good ; but m dealing with the subject as a science, it is, I regi'et to say, 
suil below what might be reasonably expected : yet, I am prepared to admit, 
that improvements have taken place within the year in this department also, 
t is dmicult to prevail on many of the teachers to pay sufficient attentloa to 
regards the first principles of arithmetic. 

Yvntvig yroin Dictation . — 'Phe proficiency of the pnpils in writing from 
dictation is good ■, I find them fairly conversant with orthography, use of posses- 
sive case, punctuation, correct application of capital lettersr&c. 

Grammar.-^l find the higher divisions of third class and the upper classes 
acquainted with sptactical parsing—the lower divisions of third class and the 
lugher divisions of sequel, conversant with the principal parts of speech and the 
mnoctions. Ihe junior pupils placed in second class are instructed in the 
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rudiments of gi-amm.™, and readily acquire a knowledge of tlie article, noun, 

pr’oiioiency of the pupils in Loc.al and Political Geography is good ; that 
itt physical and luatliematical, fair, save in tlieir highest departments. But I 
have reason to anticipate, before long, the required amount of knovrledge will 
be attained, as I have strongly impressed the matter on both teachers and 

Beading and Spelling are fairly taught in most of the scliools, 
and the prmeiples or rules of spelling are well taught in some, fairly in more, 
and neglected in very few schools. , , « . t 

Penmanship and Writing from Dictation. — The method of teaching is 
generallv, and with few exceptions, most unsatlsfactorj*, and good penmanship 
IS actually a rarity in the district. Slate witiug, especially when mere 
stumps of pencils are used, is one of the practices to which I attribute a de- 
fective style of penmanship so general in the National Schools. There is a gi’eat 
dilference of opinion about what constitutes good penmanship, among the 
Inspectors of all grades. This is to be regretted ; it leads to the adoption or 
rejection, as the case may be, of one system now, and of another agiim. iuis 
evil, and many others, would be remedied if the Board adopted and cumulated 
from their stores, copy-books, with lithographed head-lines of the dilierent 

^Writing from Dictation receives a gi-eat deal of care, and the progress made 
in it is satisfactory. , « • i x i x 

Arithmetic is generally, and with few exceptions, eftectively taught. ^ 

Grammar and Geography — The progress is not equal to the noise made 
about it, or the time devoted to it. It is seldom judiciously tau'jUt, and.^ by 
attempting to teach it to all classes— even to First Book class — no class receives 
sufficient mstruction, or makes sufficient progress in it. A child can hardly 
read or spell a sentence, hut it is tortured with questions on the partsoi speech, 
&c. In schools without assistants, there is not time for such teaching, and it 
would be better, that only thu’d, fourth, and fifth classes should receive instruc- 
tion in grammar. , 

A good deal of progress has been made in geogi-aphy. B is not, however, 
judiciously taught. The pupils can do wonders with the aid ot a map, but 
when the map is removed, the answering is, with few exceptions, superaciai and 

Mr. O' Galligan.—^hG Table of Proficienc^T shows that not quite sixty per 
cent, of the pupils examined during primary inspections, could «aa with cor- 
rectness, passages more difficult than those given in the Bopds becond 
and that less than one- fourth of that numbei* could read the lessons m the Ttod 
Book mth fluency and expression. Oral spelHng has been fairly attended to 
bv most of the teachers ; few of them, however, require their pupils to spell 
more thau individual words — the practice of spelling^ sentences, an exce en 
prepai'ation for writing from dictation, being comparatively neglec e . 

Penmanship and from Dictation. — Penmanship— -an a 

valued, and expertness in w’hieh usually confers so many substan la 
on the pupil in after-life — is taught with moderate success in ^ P h ^ 
of the schools in this district! I have frequently called the a«e“tion of 
teachers — especially those in charge of female scboola--to the 
serving a sufficient graduation of the exercises in accordance wi 
and natural aptitude of the pupils under instruction. To sue , ' ^ 

this rule been violated, that I have known a long sentence in sma - . 

mven as the next sequence to a word of three or four easil} orm 
large-hand characters. .... i i 

A\ 'viting from Dictation is tauglit in comparaUvely few ^ 

early period of a child’s education ; most of the teachers m ^.mliriencv in 
pone doing so until the pupil has already attained considerabl j . . J 
ordinary penmanship. 1 have, therefore, found it necessary, in ‘ \ 

to suggest the instruction of pupils in this branch at a muc -..,™ where 
their school course than was intended by their materials 

from awkwardness in writing and other causes, the use o . ® ^ 

would be inconvenient or injudiciou3,_ the teachers have bee , j • .g 
supply the omission by spelling from dictation — an exercise ex > 

to accurate spelling. 
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Arithmeiic — The facility with which the raeclianical appliances forinstructinir 
pupils in arithmotie can now ho procured from the Apparatus Department, and 
tlie princely generosity with wliich Mr. Vere Poster has supplied, at his own 
expense, nearly every school in this county with the most useful of them have 
enabled the teachers of these schools to give instruction in so useful a branch 
with increased anccoss. In many cases, however, they have not proportionahly 
availed themselves of the advantages which an adequate supply of black boards 
easels, ball frames, &e., is supposed to coufor. I have reason, however to 
believe, that a want of acquaintance with the manifold uses to which these 
articles of apparatus can be applied, and not any reluctance to adopt more 
skilful methods of teaching, is the principal obstacle in the majority of cases. 

Grnmtnar. — I found on my lii'st visit to nearly every school in this district a 
considerable proportion of the j>upils striving to '■'•parse 5//7i?ach’eaZZ?/”— very 
many of them, before they were able to read passages more difficult than those 
wMch occur in the eai-ly lessons of the Second Book. But when questioned on 
the meaning of the terms person., case., gender., &c., they wholly failed in 
giving an intelligent explanation. A more rational method of instructing the 
junior chissea in grammar is ]iow generally adopted. 

The absurd prejudice still liii'ks in the minds of the peasantry' in the west 
of Ireland against the introduction of geography into the Nad!onal Schools, 
many of which arc still unpi’ovided with .suitable maps. Great e.xerfcions have, 
however, of late, been made by the teachers to overcome these obstacles, and to 
devote to this important branch the attention which its usefulness deseiwes. 

Mr. Molony — Heading is cai'efully taught in a large proportion of the schools 
of this tlistrict, particularly in those conducted by female teachers. Some of the 
male teachers are themselves indillerent readers — their pupils, of course, read 
badly. In conveying instruction in this branch, the teachers, with scarcely an 
exception, have j)rudently conliiuid their aims to plain intelligent ix*ading, avoid- 
ing all attempts at what has been designated “line reading.” 

Penmanship. — This brancdi is fairly taught. Many of the pupils, especially 
in male schools, write a very good hand. Among the more prominent causes oper- 
ating against the successful teaching of thissubject may be mentioned, first, want of 
a due supply of stationery, and second, the use of the small-hand copy-lines fur- 
nished by the Commissioners. Tlie characters in these copy-lines, which have 
been discai’ded in nearly all the schools whesre wilting has been successfully 
taught, are too small and cramped ; their extensive use has, I believe,.tended to 
introduce and perpetuate a faulty stylo of pemnansliip. 

Arithmetic — ^Practical arithmetic is successfully taught in the great majority 
of the schools in this district ; indeed, very few fourth class pupils leave school 
to enter on the active business of life, without having acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of the subject for their dilTercnt occupations. 

Writing front Dictation has been rcgulai’ly introduced into all the schools in 
the flistrict. In most of them it forms a part of the daily business of the ad- 
vanced clas.ses ; and with few exceptions, the subject has been taught with a fair 
amount of success. 

Grammar.— ‘Tlhe teachers bestow on tliis subject an amount of attention ad^ 
^uate to its importance as a branch of the school course. In ail the schools it 
is introduced in an elementary form to the pupils of the second class, generallv 
with tolcralile 8Ucco.ss. Proficiency in grammar and parsing attained by fourth 
clas.s pupils is, in the majority of the schools, fairly satisfactory. 

The advanced pupils attcmling the National Schools of this district have ac- 
quired a pretty extensive, though not very accurate knowledge of local geo- 
graphy. In mathematical geogi’aphy comparatively few pupils have attamed 
satisfactory proficiency. In most schools this pai’t of the subject has not received 
sufficient attention. 

Mr. Bradford. — ^Many of the teachers do not read properly themselves, and 
therefore set a bad example to their classes. Many of theh*_pupils leave school 
too early, or attend too iiTcgularly to learn to read the TUii’d Book correctly. 
Oral spellmg is better taught. 

Penmanship The schools are more defective in this branch than in any oth^ 

The teachei's have so many branches and subjects upon which they are required 
to instruct their numerous classes and divisions, that many of them do not 
sufficient time to the writing class. They attend to other things when they 
should exercise a careful supervision of the copies as each line ifl "written. 
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Wrilin'rfrim Dictation receives muet more care tlatt formerly, but tbe cor- AppeniuO. 
xection o? mistakes is too much confined to merely telling the pupils what letters jj. 
they should have used, without reference to rules or mteUeetual mstruotion on 
tll6 SUblGCt. « licsd Ill“ 

Arithmetic is taught too mechanically, and the classes are hiirricid too quickly Epeetors’ 
tk-ough the rules. I have often/ound pupils able to work sums in proportion 
or practice, fail iu compound division. ^ _ -. £• i-u i i spected and 

Geo^rauhj A knowledge of the maps is very common in most ot tbe schools, -feacliera 

This is* the subject in wliich the children of the poor are most advanced beyond Examined, 
those of the past generation. The maps supphed by the Commissioners are a — 
vast advantage to the country. Even the parents take a pleasm-e in coming to 

the schoob to look out for foreign places on them. 

Jlr. Fitzf'erald.—Tn few schools is reading taught as a lesson, and, as may 
naturally be expected, it is without expression and monotonous. In very many 
schools penmanship is wanting in character, neatness, and legibility. The 
tcachei’s. however, have been induced to attend more carefully to this most im- 
iHM-tant branch, and some improvement is visible. 

Arithnetic is a branch most successfully taught by the teachers of the district. 

Notation is taught -with considerable success, and in some schoob the pupils 
calculate (mentally) rather diflicult questions with ease and acciu‘acy._ 

Writmg f)‘om Dictation has been taught -with more care and attention dimng 
tbe past*ycar. I observe considerable improvement in both the spelling and 
execution of the exercises. nv i «. i • 

Grammar ^Xhis branch is not taught intellectually. Teachers sutler their 

pupils to parse in a mechanical manner, hut rarely question them as to their 
reasons for calling one word a verb, another an adjective, &c. 

Geography is taught fi-om maps in a desultory form. When skilfully ta.ught, 
no branch of knowledge can be made more attractive or instructive. 

Mr. MacLochlin The detects to which I adverted in my former 

reports have been gradually removed in a great number of the schools. In many 
instances, however, the i-eading is still indistinct and monotonous, tbe result of 
the teachers’ not sufficiently bringing home to the understanding of the pupils 
the subject-matter of the lesson. 

PmnumsMp is now cai’efully attended to ; the copy-books, in most cases, give 
evidence of a closer supervision than formerly \ generally speaking they present 
traces of gradual improvement. rm r 

Arithmetic has been taught with a very fair degree of success. There are tew 
schools within the district in which the aiithmetical tables are neglected. 

Writino-from Dictation now forms a part of the general course of instruction 
in almost every school within the district. I find great advanto has an^n 
from the teachers’ keeping a record of mis-spelled words, and holding a weekly 
repetition thereof. 



VI state and Prospects of Education generallijm Districts, as regards Schooh 

and their Teachers. 

ATr . Porfer.—My connexion with thb district has been so short, and my in- 
tercourse with the teachers so limited, that I do not feel prepared to enter at 
large upon the subjects to be touched on under thb head. The impressions re- 
ceived. and the notions formed by one inspection of the schools may be much 
modified, or entirely changed on farther acquaintance with them. I shall there- 
fore confine myself at present to a few remarks on some of the most stnkmg 
features which attracted my notice during the last ternn , . , , a- • a. 

Coming iTom a cUstiict abounding in excellent schools, conducted hj effici^t 
and highfy classed teachers, I was much struck by the geneml inferiority of the 
schoob hei-e, and the low classification of the masters. ^ There may be causes 
operating, which, if known, would account for this mfenonty, but it is diljicidt 
to assign reasons for the .appai’ent absence of that huddbie ambition to rise in 
the profession which, in all other places with which I am acquamted, distmgmshes 
the teachers. Of fifty-eight male teachei's in this district, there are tlmty-mne 
(more than two-tliii*ds of the whole number), who h.avc not pen above the 
third class, and of the latter only two have made application tor admission to 
the next examination. Such a state of things does not look weiL 

The advantages resulting from organization, <md the mstructions of the or- 
ganizer dnriTig the past year, have been consido’able. Ten schoob have been 
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organized, and in five others the operation is in progress. The improTement 
eilccted is msuiifest in tlic increased attention given to order and eleaiiliness aad 
discipline, rather tlniu in the litcrtuy state of the schools, although iu some places 
this, too, ia perceptibly improved. But generally, as regards thclatterpai'ticukr 
the results have not been so marked or so favourable as jiiight be desired, ’ 

Much has been done towards improving the schoolrooms, and rendering 
them more comfortable. The liberal grants of Mr. Foster have been most osu* 
fully employed for this purpose. Boarded floors liave in nearly’ all cases super- 
seded earthen ones, walls have be<m ]ilastered, and small siippUes of charts, &e. 
have been procured from the ApparaUi.s Department of the Commissionei's. By 
these means there has been imparted to a largo number of schools an air of com- 
fort and neatness, -which, it is to bo hopetl, will have a beneficial influence on 
the habits and tastes of the children freipientin" tliem. I am sorry to saj’ that 
much rtmiaius to bo done to render tlic, exterior of the school-houses mid the 
premises objects -which, for neatness and order, will boar commendation. In too 
many instances, it must be owned, even when little excuse for such exists, they 
bear the stamp of neglect and slovenliness. 

In all the schools in the district the precepts of the General Lesson are incul- 
cated. In their intercourse with each other the pupils ajipear kind and good- 
natured ; and towards myself, ami, as far as I have been able to observe, towards 
the teachers, their demeanour has been respectful and submissive. 

The management of the schools is wliolly iu the hands of individuals. In 
some cases, only, is it of a Icind to benefit them, or to add to their efficiency. 

Mr. Doherty There is no doubt the teachers are improving daily as in- 

structors and school-lcccpcrs. It is to be regretted they have so few boob 
within their reach bearing upon educatiomd subjects, and school-keeping gene- 
rally. This district <loe.s not afford niatei’ials for well-qualified teachers when 
vacancies occur, hence very poorly qualified jiersons have often to be accepted. 
The large number of paid monitors now in the district will, in com-se of time, 
supply this deficiency. 

The teachers of this district scorn devoted to their office, and express no 
anxiety whatever to leave it. ISTot a few of them, liowever, feel and express 
their uneasiness at the recent rule of the Board, nuiking their salary, to a cer- 
tain extent, dependent ujion the average attendance. 

The social standing of teachers, though impi’oving, is far from being so 
high as desirable, the means of supporl: of vi’ry many of them being miserable in 
the extreme ; and the wonder is that so many arc contented with their situation, 
considering that almost any other avocation would jirove more remunerative, 
without imposing tlic restraints attendant upon teaching. 

The general tone of the schools is, so far as 1 had opportunities of jndg^Dg, 
very satisfactory. Tlic General Lesson is read daily after 1’011-call, and ita 
principles inculcated. ... , • t. 

In this district management is solely iu the hands of individuals, in the 
great majority of ca.scs Homan Oathoho clergymen. Many_ of the managers 
take the greatest possible iuterc.st in their schools, iu the repairs of their school- 
liouses, the progre.ss of the pupils, their advancement in life, and in the well- 
beiug of their teachers \ whilst tlie maniigemeut of several others is merely 
nominal, confined to signing the r^ucry sheets, &c., and even this, in some cases, 
not executed with such facility as de.sirable. ^ 

The chief impediments to the improvement of National Education m 
trict ai’c the existence of hedge schools, the apatliy of the parents of thccbiloren 
and of local parties, the total want of commercial, agi’icuHural, or other enter- 
prise calculated to stimulate parents to prepare their cliildren for situation^r 
bring within their reach the means of keeping them regularly at school, fne 
majority of the people are miserably poor, occupy small and, in many cases, baa 
farms, so that they cannot afford to keep iheir children at school once they haifi 
become useful at home. At present I see no means of remedying this state o 

Mr. Lane . — The prospects of education in this district, as regards schools and 
their teachers, are, in my opinion, as favourable as they have been at anypw^o'i^ 
period of my experience. Much iniprovement is yearly taking place lu the fur- 
nishing and fitting-up of school-houses. T'he teachepa are, howe-ver, ui a grea 
moasiu’C, dissatisfied with their income, particularly with that portion of it deriv- 
able from local sources, and are yearly becoming more dependent on the boa 
salary. 
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The social condition of tcacha-3 is good, and their means and modes of Uving App^xO. 

^™rhe*want of suitable dwellings in the vicinity of then' schools is much felt, as 

“ J i^mTeactes are oblie-ed to waEc daily long distances to and from then- Head In- 
to lod“e £ uns titable places, where they have little or no oppor- species- 

or p'repari’ng for the business of the next day^ ™ 

Tier often enter their schools m the morning di-ippmg with ram, and, m a 
m-eat measui-e, physically disqualified for the active discharp of thou leachers 

have ns usual, the gratification of speaking m the most laudable terms of the Exaiamed. 
morS tone orour schools , in none is the inculcation of a Christum spmt and — 
good habits neglected, and, I am happy to say, its effects ai-o everywhere observ- 

Xh\9 tliroiifbout tlie district. v • i t c , “?• 

The local management of schools in this district is by imhviduals, of ivhom 
there- ai-e thirty-three, chiefly Koman Catholic clergymien. The superintendence 
SScSre?the schools is, generally speaking, efficient, pd the number of 
visits paid by managers as numerous as tbem time and av ocations admit. 

I am not Lare of any material impediment to the extension or improvement 

iistriet arc good, wi* few exce^^. 

The chief obstacle to complete success in this respect bes m the great dilhcidty 
of orocurinv sites with long and secure tenure. IV ant of taste and judpiCTt in 
the^structure and ni-rangcmcnt Is lessening ff’eatly, buphe yats and de*s, as 
revS tS Stability and adaptation to the pupils’ size, afford much ground 
fo? dissatisfaction. Patience, candid but pntlc “ 

gestioii on the part of the Inspectors will do much more to fS 
for the better than frequent appeiils to the 

Board, unless in cases of utter neglect and carelessness, without the exeme 

As ?L“cess of a school must alw.ays depend on the teacher, 

,e^h y STzeS for the puhlic good sLuld be -f in h. ^ ; but 

frequently one or other ol these qualities is 

bemg fillS by an unqualified substitute from want of funds fo secufo the prop® 
person. But thoiigli a good appointment cannot be effected 
be vigorously opposed at once. Temponsmg will * 

inanalers, as a rule, wiUing practically to give up tten r gh 
appointment to the Inspector. Often, even in such 
w’iit of sufficient local kpport will drive an 

fitr from siitisfactory to himself or the public. T i J teachers in 

thiu^ is difficult, aid must be slov^ti^ idone wffi effi 

this district are generally prettj fair, a tew are e. i onrl are -vvell 

the latter h.ave been long !n the service of the Board, 

conducted. If they cannot be proved by medical cmd fmate ^ ^Ph>aic^^^^ 
unable to do duty, the Board will not S'/' ,^‘1 

manity, and even a sense of justice, vnll lonv since trained and 

Aji Inspector, finding such pei-sons lon^ emplo} e , \ ‘ ^ adrift on the 

classed will Ihid great difficulty, evenm his own mind, 

world, and he will shelter himself under the course P'““f .T 

the Bkard. In this way, between all “fS- 

paid, and a pecuniary drain long continued (becau coWaratlvely 

gotten when a proposition for the payment °f j 

large sum is Ji.. However this fa in thH^pe 

will be put an end to in some -way at once by , prjefl,. to advance 

that the Board will grapple with the question I venture t u^ 
it. It is a truism fo state it-and yet it seems as i^ocessai j 
were a novelty- — that train, lecture, and organize nnnointnient of the best 

on sand till we got- rid of bad teaehm's and fVr^the trial may not have 

that the local funds will admit of. Though the i sunnort for the Well- 

come as yet, como it must vyhen a fair proportion of local support 

qualified teacher should be insisted upon. tp,chinff are anxious 

Many of the teachei-s, having adopted the °™SXrts to improve 

to devote themselves to it, and some seem to carelittleabout 

tbemselvesandadvancethon-scbools. =‘ to escape cen-. 

their profession, themselves, or them schools, if they can maw,,c c.cap _ .. 
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aiirc and socuve n pcamut’a lot, l)uO witliuut a peasant's contentment. TeacW, 
who arc niond, wcll-condnctral men— and I do not know .any who are not so 
{ive nmoh respected ; they jivc not however admitted witliiu the family circle 

Tho maiKi«|cmout of the scUooIh is fairly attended to ; some conmlain the 
clergymen are not snllicicntly active as managers (and there may be some who 
arc not) ; but it aecma I.0 me that vsuflicicnt allowances are not made for the 
various engagements that occupy the time of clergymen. All mana<^ers m this 
district, except a few who reside at a distance from the schools, amawai-eof 
ever^' thing allecting the (jharaetcr of the teachers, the schools, and the pupils 
They use their iriihienco privately and in public to secure a good attendance to 
defend teachers if unjustljf atliaciced or injured or impeded in their duties, to get 
schools erected and. kept 111 repair, and either to pay or provide for any payment 
of rent or any other claims on the school. 

_ Mr. O’ Gallipm.—ln^ very many jiortions of the district the teacbei's evince a 
high appreciation of their projicr social jmsition. Imprudent m.arriages are with 
tliem of less frequent occummee, and many teachers increase the income deriv- 
able from their schools hy private tuitions, or by tlic cultivation of a small farm 
or garden for vegetables, 'fhe increased number of their engagements is not, I 
am Imppy to fidd, followed hy any neglect of their public duties ; on tlie contrary, 
some oi the most elHcient teachers arc to he found amongst those who display 
foresight and worldly priidouec in their (>wn aiiUirs. 

^ Managems in a few in, stances have ]>rovided residences for the teachers, espe- 
cially Colonel Vamlcleiir, who suhscrihes not only a fixed sum yearly for the 
payment of thc.ii’ .salaries, hub he has also provided cominoilious residences, with 
Binull farms attaclu'd, lor tho u.se of each teacher and his family. 

The pupils in nui.st of the schools appimr to he .actuated by kindly feelings 
towards ea<di other, and imbued with respect towards then* superiors; and, 
although the delwitive. arrangements (still fiaitimiiitly met with in the Time 
T’abUis) by which ehlldr(.m ar <.5 allowwl to prepare, liome, -lessons during school- 
Ilnurs, encourage liahitH of idleness and its iiaual companion, disorder, these oppor- 
tunities seldom had to (juarrclling, still less to ponnnnent ill-feeling. 

A singular uniformity in the, religious belief of tho lower classes pi'cvaih 
throughout this district, ami, consequently'^, in tho persuasion of the children 
who attend the National Schools in it ; L lui,vo. not, however, met with a single 
inslancis in which the fedings of tJie ])upii.s wlio necessarily form tlie minority 
have been irrit;ated by a see.tarian allusinn or otlun-wifie ; and the teachers, as far 
asiiw[UGnt inquiries on this siihjoc.t <!Uiihle me to form ji judgment, most carefully 
avoid any iutcideroiico with the. {^pinions of those, who difler from them in reli- 
gious belief. Indeed, T luive bad evMene.o which prove.? that they, if possible, 
exceed their duty in complying with those regulations of the Board whidx enjoin 
iX 5 Sj)ect for tho religlon.s sentiinenls of the ])arcuts. 

Clergymen of tiie Romau Catholic Church compose tlie majority of the 
man.agtu-s and cornsspondtuits in this district ; next; to them in number are the 
great landed pro})rietors and tludr ageiils. The siijmrintendencc exercised by the 
iu-st-mentioned class is generally limited to an occasional visit iu person, and 
more frequent inspe<‘.tion hy one of the enrates of the parish. The second class 
ot maimgcra almost invjiriably confme thtdr attention to the appointment .md 
dismissal of the teaeher.s, with an examination of the official documents which 
rc.cjuii*o tlioii’ signatiu'c, ami a veny rai’e visit to the .school-house. The ex- 
aniination of the pupils, and vigilance iu observing the tcnclier’s fulfilment of 
his duties ai’e I'umjtions which niamigers of the latter claas regard as solely de- 
volving iqjon tho Inspector of th<i di.stidct, whose reports are, therefore, regarded 
a.s conclusive evidence of the tcaclic-r’s usefulness or inefficiency. ^ . 

Two great obstacles to the extension and promotion of National Education m 
this district at present exist, both of which 1 trust, however, are only temporary 
in their duration. 

First — the great poverty of the labouring cla.sses and small farmers, in conse- 
quence of the very unproductive harvests which occurred in the west of Ireimid 
during the last two years. This destitution of tho families of the school-^ing 
classes operates^ injuriously in more ways than one. Many parents are oblige 
to keep their childi’cn from school owing to their inability to pay school-fees, ai^ 
still more frequently, to provide necessary clothing for them. Second— the 
unwillingness to purchase books, &c. 
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The estreme scarcity of fuel operated most detrimentally agamst the at- AppendizC. 
tendance, duiing the months of November and December especially, of the jj 
pupils at om* schools. It -will scarcely be credited that in some school-houses a ftom 
fire has not been lighted since the beginning of winter, no matter how inclement Head la- 
the weather. If the inspection of a school under such circumstances be a painful Rectors’ 
task to the Board’s officer, what must be the sufferings of the bare-footed ohil- Reports on 
dr'en, who have to endure the cabsence of fires from day to day and week to 
week ? The difficulty with which funds can now be collected by the Roman teachers 
Catholic clergy for any public object, especially since the late harvest, has in- Examined, 
duced many of them to postpone making appheations to the Board for grants — 
towards the erection of new or the improvement of existing school-houses ; under 
such circumstances, it is also impossible for any Inspector, with propriety, to urge 
the expenditure of money where the postponement of rejiairs or alterations would 
be unattended with any serious detriment to the public interests. 

Mr. Bradford ^Young teachers leave the Board’s service readily for other 

employments ; five of them left during the year, besides some monitors. Situa- 
tions in shops arc more valued here. There are^ four to'wns in this district, in 
which a boy who has education enough for a senior monitorship is much songlit 
for and so well supported as to be more comfortable and respectable than many 
second-class teachers. Their average income appears pretty fair, but that ^ 
caused by a few being relatively well paid. The managers do not take much 
trouble to procure residences for tbeiii ; hence, in the hilly and thinly-peopled 
part of the district, the teachers cannot get lodging near their schools, and 
ha™.r a long distance to walk every day, their health hecomes much unpaired, 
and they lose much of the time requmed for self-improvement. The moral tone 
of the schools is satisfactory j the teachers are pei-sona of good character, imd 
(e.xcept a few eccentric masters of the old school) respected m the locality. 

The schools are improving in discipline and neatness. The pupils are generally 
of one denomination, but the few Protestants among them appeip to be l^ndly 
treated by the teachers and their fellow-scholars, and are never mterferecl with 
in religious teaching or exercises. . „ i 

The system wants little extension here, except m a few of the to^s, where 
there might be schools under the management of members of tbe_ Establislied 
Church. One of the impediments to the improvement of the system is the apathy 
of the managers : another is the parents not appreciating the vmue of education 
for their childi’cn. Some never send their childi*en at all to school; others £^c 
careless as to the days or hours they attend. But the impediment most worthy 
of cousidci*ation here, as that which can be removed hereafter by the Board s 
means, is the want of better teachers. Until the salary of third and second 
classes is considerably higher, it will be yam to expect in tlus distnct such 
recruits to the ranks of teachers as would he required to make the schools what 

they ought to be. , . t i • 

Mr. Fitzmmld—Tb.^ teachers of the district are, I think, unproving as 
school-keepers ; few of them, howeyer, prepare notes or heads of lessons. Mam 
of them, indeed, teach mechanically, and not mtellectually. The moral tone of 
the schools is entirely satisfactor}'. . „ . , , j r ^ 

The management of the schools is prmcipaUy m the hands of clerg} men of 
the Roman CathoUc Church. Thei*e arc but three lay managers m the df iict. 

The impediments to the extension and improiyment of National Education 
are, in my opinion, as follows The apathy and indifference o some maimger 
of National Schools, and thehoatility of some of the influential pubbe , im^- 

Lmty of pupils’ attendance ; want of preparation on the part ot the teacher tor M 
ver\' important duties. Teachers who are trained do not appear to benefit as 
nSh af might be expected by their course— _so far, at least, 
method of teaching and organization, however 

ship. The generally low social position of the teacher, which prevents hi. obtain- 

to in my last Report, save that some of the schools which had 
drawn, from disapproval of mixed system ^ education, are sine _p™,ioj.mTiq 
rolls upon the distinct assurance that the Commissioners rules gula 

will be complied with. 
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'Appendix to Tiventy-Gujlitli Report of Commissioners [1861. 
4. — From Gknehat. llEroiiT of J ohn E. SHEniDAir, Esq. 

Plan 4^ Report. — In order to form a correct judgment regard- 

ing the sUito of an individual acliool, it -vN-ould bo necessary to make one’s 
self acquainted with — 

(a.) The clianictcr of the school-house, as regards suitability and state 
of repair ; 

(&.) The state of the school-room, as regards furniture and apparatus; 

(c.j The amount of accommodation afforded by the school-room; 

(cf.) The state of tbo school as regards cleanliness, order, and discip- 
line; 

(e.) The stato of the school as regards the amount aiid character of 
attondance; 

(/) The qualificatifins, age, and emoluments of the teacher or teachers; 

\<j.) The state of the school as regards the literary proficiency, ages, 
&c., of tho pupils frequenting it ; 

{h.) The character and extent of the supervision and control exercised 
over the teacher and school. 

It must bo admitted, I think, that any intelligent person, possessing 
accurate information on tho above points regarding an individual school, 
would be ill a po.sition to form a correct judgment as to the degree of 
odicioncy witli which it is conducted, and the umoiuit of good effected by 
it. How, in niy present report, I propose to lay before the Commissioners 
and tho public, under tho above heads, the same class of details regarding 
tho aggregate of Hational Schools in my circuit, as would be necessary 
to sati.sfy an individual inquirer as to tho condition and usefulness of a 
particqlar school. In the Appendix, I \vill give, as usual, such extracts 
from the Annual Reports of tho District Inspectors, as will suffice to make 
tbo Comniissionors fully acquainted with tho views of these gentlemen 
regarding the most important features of Kational Education in their re- 
apoctivo districts. 

School Districts and Schools. — In tho following Table are set forth the 
School districts comprised in my circuit ; tho names of the Inspectors 
in charge of tlicm ; and the number of Schools in actual opei'aiion in each 
at the close of 1801 : — 



DiKtHot 

Nob. 


DiBtnotB. 


InBJIOCtOTB. 


No. (ifSclioolsin 
actual operation at 
close of 1861 . 


.51 


Limerick, 


A. O’Caliashan, Ekij., 


92 

95 


62 


Newcastlo, AV., 


U. Kobinsoii, Eaq^., 


53 


Clonmel, 


M. Lawler. Esu., 




54 


Tralee, .... 


J. Ni.xon, Khci., . 




55 


Maevoom, 


J. Barrett, Ksq., 




5f) 


Mallow, .... 


T. O’LoucWitt, liaq., . 




57 


Kilianiey, 


T. Mactianiara, Esii., . 


87 

94 

106 

911 


.58 


Bantiy, .... 


M. Hickey, Ksq., 


59 


Dunmanway, . 


E. Childs, Esii., . 


60 


Cork, .... 


E. Slioohy, Esq., 

Total mimher of Opera-l 
tion Schools, . / 



At the close of 18G0 the number of schools in actual operation > 
890; there was, therefore, an increase of twenty-one Operation Seboo s i 
1861, as compared with the preceding year. _ u 

In addition to the 911 Operation Schools included in the above a j 
there were on the several District Books, at the close of 1861, 
of thirty-three non-operation schools, i.e.^ either schools temporari} 
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nended or school-houses, yet unfinished, towards the erection of which the 
Commissioners have made grants ; making a total of 944 schools, which 
number is greater by seventeen than the number returned at the close ot 
1860. This is the nd increase upon the year ; but the actual number of 
new schools taken into connexion in the course of 1861 was twenty-five, 
including two evening schools. i i • j 

Class of Schools. The following summary shows the diflerent kinds 

or classes of schools in the ten districts : — 



,241 
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tions from 
Head In- 
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Schools In- 
fected and 



(a.) District Model Schools (Departments), 

{If.) Convent Schools 

(c.) Workhouse Schools, . 

(rf.) Gaol Schools, .... 

(c.) Evening Schools, • . • • 

{/.) Ordinary Town and Rural Schools, 

(y.) Suspended Schools and Building Cases, 



11 

36 

30 

3 

10 

821 

911 
. 33 



Examined. 
John E. 

Sheridan, 

esq. 



Total SU 

The following extract from my last report will explain the first item in 

* '"in retemce to the eleven departments of District Model Schools given abmj, 
itmav beTecessoryto explain htat the Limerick Distnct Model School com- 
nrisea^fivc distiuSTlepartinents, aU m actual operation, namely, a bo} S sdiool, a 
Lis’ school, and an Want school, an agi’ioultural school, and a nawgation school 
file Clonmel Model School, three departments— a 605-5 school, agii-ls school, and 
anintant school; and the Dunmanway Model C?* 

n frirls’ school Of the projected District Model bcaool in '-'Oric 
d^SJ^eS present 61 ^ stenee, namely, the Model Agricultural 

School.” /■ 1 j. A 

In connexion with this extract.Ihave to state that an 

is about to be added to the Dunmanway Model School and will l e m 
oneration I expect in a month or two from this date; and that an excellent 
sfte has been 'sLnred for the Cork District Model School m close proxi- 
mity to the most populous quarters of the city. nftto 

From the annual reports M the District Inspectors it appears that of the 
f)44 National Schools in the ten districts, there were 

164 vested in the Commissioners. 

208 vested in Trustees. 

672 non-vested. 

The distress so prevalent during the past year 
circuit, has prevented the Catholic clergy m °tpnf as I had expected 
education from availing themselves to as grea an ^ ^-enared to grant 
of the pecuniary aid which the Commissioners P enabled 

toward^s the etoction of scliool-bonses to be Je“at£ 

to state, however, that the new arrangement S' „„L°as the times 
faction, and that full advantage will be taken 
improve. At present it would be extremely d'ffl™! to 
required local contributions, especially m those T , . 
there is the greatest want of improved school „„ the 

Character of School-hmses.—I^e following „Leral state of the 

annual reports of the Distnct Inspectors, s r^nairs &c Of the 

Kational Schools in my circuit, as^ regards tuildm . repm 
total number of operation schools in the ten distnc , 

S,. 2 p.r Jt.inag».dltaU. | 

o^. fair state. 1 “ ” , , i i 

Irom this it appears that eighty-four out of 
were either quite or fairly suitable, and of the^ wbool-houses must 

this return be correct, the geueral condition of the ^ 

VOL. I. 
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Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of CommUsionm [1861 

be regarded as Iiighly aatisfaotory, and highly creditable to the manajers 
or other parties responsible for keeping them in repair. Bat as I .iS 
m my last report, my own Gxj)erieiice leads me to a very different enn 
elusion; and I am forced to believe, therefore, either that I have not onr* 
rectly apprehended what the District Inspectors intend to convey bv tbir 
olasaification of school-houses, or that i/ieir ideas of suitability difier venr 
matemlly from mmo. What are the characteristics of a suitable school 
house ? Paking a moderate view of the matter, I should say that a school, 
house, to be suitable, ( 1 ) should be capable of conveniently accommodatiaff 
the largest daily attendance which tlie locality is likely to furnish- (f) 
should bo dry and comfortable, well lighted and well ventilated ■ and S 
should be provided with suitable play-ground and out-odaces. Assuming 
that these throe things are necessary to constitute a miiable school-house* 
liowniany of the National Schod-houses in the ten districts under my sul 
penntendence may be pronounced suitable ^ — I cannot answer this question 
with any degree of precision, because in the annual reports of the District 
Inspectors, who, from being the only persons intimately acquainted with 
the schopl-Uousea in their respective districts, are alone competent to give 
correct information on the subject, the school-houses are classified, not 
according to suitahilitify nor yet according to state of repair, but according 
to both combined. Now it is evident that ^'suitability for school pur- 
poses is one thing, and " state of repair” quite a different thing, aud that 
although of course not incompatible, they may exist separately. A school- 
house regarded simply as a building constructed for a special purpose, 
may bo suitable, and yet be in want of some repairs ; and on the other 
hand, a school-house may he in excellent repair, and yet, owing to faulty 
construction, bo utterly unsuitable for school purposes. The classification 
of school-hou.soSj therefore, as given in the Inspectors’ annual reports, fails 
111 the important essentials of perspicuity and precision; aud this is a de- 
fect, which I respectfully submit, ought to be carefully avoided in their 
future reports. 



^>taie of Schools as regards Furniture and According to 

the returns furnished by the District Inspectors, it appears that, as regards 
the supply and quality of furniture and apparatus, there were of the total 

number of operation schools in the ten districts : 

55’C per cent, in .a ^ood Htuto. I 10-3 per cent, in a middling state. 

M lair atate. ] .I’G ,, bad state. 

Hence it appears that out of every hundred schools eighty-five are well 
or fairly supplied with those requisites which are indicated under the 
general head of “Furniture aud Apparatus,” viz., desks, forms, book- 
presses, clocks, maps, charts, diagrams, black-boards, &o. 

^ As regards furniture (desks and forms), the supply is very much ofteoer 
in excess^ of than inadequate to the wants of the schools, and hence wbeii 
a school is placed in the hands of an organizer, almost his first operation 
consists in reducing the number of desks. In the vested schools, particu- 
larly those established within the Is^st five or six years, the desks and forms 
are strong and serviceable, and suitable in form ; but in the non-vested 
schools they are generally weak, unsteady, and inconvenient in shape, and 
consequently very ill-adapted for the teaching of writing — almost the only 
branch in the ordinary school course which cannot be properly taught 
without steady and suitably-shaped desks. 

The improved state of the schools in respect of apparatus is mainly 
owing to the aid granted to the managers and teachers by Mr. Vere Foster. 
On this subject I beg leave to quote the following passage from my last 

The District Inspectors, almost without exception, bear testimony in their 
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reports to the immense amonnt of good effected in this direction by the liberality AppmdixC. 
of a single individual, Vere Foster, Esq., whose extraordinary munificence has jj. 
not only spread itself over a vast area, but has conferred real substantial benefit 
in each particular case. Let the traveller go where he will throughout my group Head In- 
of districts, whether to schools situate in populous and wealthy cities and towns, yiectora' 
or to those situate in the poorest villages, on the road sides, or in localities out of 
the way, neglected, and absolutely unknown to the general public, he will find _ ^ 
ample evidence of this gentleman’s philanthropy and beneficence.” Teachers 

. , , Examined. 

stale of Schools as regards Space Accommodation — Allo-wmg eight sc^aare 

feet for each pupil, it appears that of the existing schools there are : — 

53-4 per cent, capable of accommodating not more than SO^pupils. 

37 -Q „ from 50 up to 75 „ 

24 -7 ” ,, from 75 up to 100 „ 

B -7 ” „ from 100 up to ISO „ 

S'6 „ above 150 pupils. 

On comparing the above with the returns as regards attendance it will 

be found — . , , ri r 

(a.) That while 23 per cent, of the existing schools are capable ot 
accommodating not more than 60 pupils, there are fully 55 per c^t 
in which the average daily attendance of pupils does not exceed that 

number. , i j? 

(6.) That while 62 per cent, of the schools are capable of accommo- 
dating from 50 up to 100 pupils, there are only about 38 per cent, in 
which the average daily attendance actually ranges between these ex- 
tremes. And finally — ,, e j * 

(c.) That while 14 per cent.’ of the schools are capable of accommodat- 
ing more than 100 pupils, there are only 6^ per cent, in which the aver- 
age daily attendance amounts to or exceeds that number. 

The obvious inference from all this is that ingeneo'al the space accom- 
modation aSbrded by the existing schools is amply sufi3.cient for tneir 
annual average daily attendances. 

This is primd facie sufficiently satisfactory ; but it must not be torgotten 
that in the majority of our schools the actual daily attendance during 
several months of the year far exceeds the annual avemge, and that 
during the other months it falls equally far short of it, and that, conse- 
quently, the space accommodation may be extremely deficient during a 
portion of the year, and far in excess of the attendance during anot er 
portion. In fact, the space accommodation of any school to be adequate 
should be aufficieut for the largesi quarterly avei-age dady attendance that 
the locality is capable of furnishing. This I beheve to be tbe case m 
most of the vested schools, but only in comparatively few of the n«m-ves e 
class. In five of tbe school districts the Inspectors report that the avail- 
able space accommodation is generally inadequate. ruu 

State of Schools regards Cleanliness, Order, and J>isciplme.--lhe 
testimony of the District Inspectors in reference to the state of the schools 
lu their several districts in respect of the observance of cleanliness, or er, 
and discipline, is very favourable. From the returns furnished by era 
the following table has been constructed, showing the centesimal propor- 
tion of schools that were in good, fair, middling, and bad state, as regar s 
these important particulars : — 

Schoolrooms. Pupils. Premises, 

M 37*8 

25-0 
7-2 



Good, 

Fair, . 
Middling, . 



53-9 

32-6 

11-3 

2-3 



44*6 

8-1 



It appears from this table t — 

(a). That in the case of 86 out of every 100 schools the rooms are kept 
Q at least a fairly clean and orderly state. 

VOL. I. ^ ^ 
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Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of Commissioners [1861. 
(6.) That in about 91 out of every 100 schools tlie pupils are trained 

with at least a fair degree of success to habits of order and cleanliness. 

(c.) That in about 63 out of every 100 schools the school premises and 
out-officcs are properly looked after and taken care of. 

In the rather large per-centage of 30 returned as “ bad” under the head 
of “ promises,” are included those schools which have no out-offices at all, 
nor any school premises, except the sehoolrooraa. 

State of Schools as regards the Amount and Character of Attendance.^ 
The annual reports of the District Inspectors contain returns relative to 
886 schools; and it appears that the average daily attendance for 1861 
was : — 

Under 30 in ..... schools, or 107 per cent. 

30 hut under dO in . . . 208 ,, 23*5 „ 

40 hut under .*50 in . . . 191 „ 21’5 „ 

60 hut under 70 in . . . 234 „ 26'4 „ 

70 but under 100 in . . . 101 „ 11'4 „ 

100 or above in .... 58 „ 6'5 „ 

Total, . . . .886 

In the beginning of this Report it Las been shown that in ray circuit of 
districts there were 91 1 schools in operation at the close of the year 1861. 
In this riuinher were included 10 evening schools, 3 gaol schools, and 
3 departments of model schools, in which the instruction imparted is of a 
special character. Excluding these 16 schools, the total number of day 
schools in operation was 895, and tho annual reports of the District In- 
spectors ought to have furnished the particulars of the attendance in all 
those. The above tJi-ble, however, relates to 886 schools only, and wbat 
is very remarkable, and wholly unexplained in their reports, the gross 
averages are given for only 870 schools, thus leaving the attendance iu 19 
schools altogether out of cousidoration. I had to call attention to a simi- 
lar omission iu my last Report. 

In the 876 schools tho Inspectors return — 

(«.) A gross average on Rolls of, . . . 92,4.32 

(/».) A gross avemgo attoiidmico of, . . . 54, .533 

Tlie corresponding averages in 871 .schools for I860 were respectively 
89,362 and 48,471, showing an increase of over 3,000 in the gross aver- 
an’c on rolls, and of over 6,000 in the gross average daily attendance ia 
1861. 

The total number of individual pupils whose names appeared upon tlie 
rolls of these 876 schools in 1861 was 132,484, viz., 63,569 boys, and 
68,915 girls. 

The gross average on rolls given above — 92,432 — was composed of 
43,725 boys and 48,707 girls ; and the gross average attendance, 54,533, 
of 24,745 boys and 29,788 girls. The centesimal proportion of the latter 
average to the former, which is the recognised measure of the regukntg 
of the pupils’ attendance, is 59, the highest per-centage, according to my 
experience, that has yet been attained. 

In 1858 the per-centaKe ^vaa . 53'2 1 In 1860 the per-centage was . 54 2 

„ 1859 ,, . 53-5 1 „ 1861 „ • 59’ 

It is curious to find tbatiu 1861, a year of very general distress amongst 
tho poorer classes, and of most unseasonable weather, the attendaow of 
the pupils was considerably more regular than in previous years. Tm» 
improvement, the importance of which cannot be over-rated, is apparent 
in every one of the ten districts. . 

It is also very curious to find that the female pupils are considerably 
more numerous than the male pupils. Thus — , 

. (a.) The total number of girls whose names appeared upon tlie rolls ot 
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tlio schools, referred to ifl the District Inspectors’ returns, exceeded that 
°^(h)^he gross average number of girls on rolls exceeded that of the 
The gross average attendance of girls exceeded that of the boys by 



itfniv opinion this preponderance of female pupils over males is mainly 
attributable to the influence exercised by the convent sehools. it is 
observable in every one of the ten districts except two. e. 

and Cork districts, in which convent schools are numerous, the preponder 
ance is most observable, while in the Macroom and Bantry Districts, m 
the former of which there is but one small convent school, and m the la^ 
ter none, the number of male pupils exceeds that of females. This prove., 

I think, that the convent schools succeed in attracting a large number ot 
children who, if .such schools were not in existence, would most probably 
never attend any school. This constitutes one of the great advantages 
of this class of schools, of which there were thirty-six in actual operation 
in iiiv group of districts in 1861. The importance of these schoo s may 
be inferred from the fact that they are educating very nearly oM-third 0 / 
the total number 0 / female pupils in the ten distru^, the aggregate averaga 
attendance tor 1861 in the thirty-six convent schools haying bemJIMb, 
while that of female pupils in the entire group of districts was -9.' 

Teachers, their Qualifications, Age, Snmlumenis, .t-c.— There are two 
kinds of teachers connected with the National System of EJiication . t. 

Lay teachers; II., Teachers who are members of rehgious communities. 

The latter are monies and nuns, and are the teachers of the cIms of 
schools to which I have already referred under the designation ot Oon- 
vent National Schools. These teachers are paid according to the average 
daily attendance in their respective sehools, but the money they 
from the Board is not appropriated to their own personal use 1 
ling of it is expended upon their schools, and in providing food and tloth- 

mg for the poorest of their pupils. r, • • 7 .. i. a 

The fay teachers are of four kinds:— Pmoipul teachers, Assistant 
\joac\iers. Paid Monitors, and lFci7-foms(ress«s or teachers of needlework. 

At the close of 1861 there were in the service of the Board in my group 
of districts : — 



II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head la- 
Bpectors’ 
Repoi-ts oa 
Schools la- 
spected and 
Teachers 
Ejmmiaed. 



(o.) Principal Teachers, 
(i.) Assistant Teachers, 
((}.) Paid Monitors, 

(<f.) Workmistresses, . 

Total, 



Males. 


Females. 


542 


328 


162 


120 


20B 


272 


_ 


115 





— 


912 


835 



Total. 

870 

282 



1,747 



The entire Stas' of lay teachers in the ten districts at the close of 1861 
was composed of 1,747 individnals. The follovnng tabje shows the pro- 
gressive increaso thfit has taken place in the s a since 



Teachers. 


1S58. 


1859. 


ISGO. 


1861. 


Males. 


^Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females, 


Mates. 


Females. 


Principals, . 

Assistants, . . . | 

Monitors, . . . ' 

Workmistresses, . 

Totals, 


, 523 

1 lOi 

93 


306 

53 

1 69 


526 
100 ' 
129 


312 

67 

186 

83 


530 1 
1 138 

137 


322 

78 

197 

110 


542 
162 ■ 
208 

1 812 


32B 

120 

272 

115 


n?" 


1 S23 


755 


598 


I 805 


707 




1 835 


1,239 


1,353 


1.’ 


512 


I 1J47 
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From this table it appears : — 

(a.) That tlis Principal teaoliera have increased from 829 in 1858 lo 
870 in 1861 ; 

(6.) That the Assistant teachers have increased from 154 in 185S (a 
282 in 1861 ; “ 

(c.j That the Paid monitors have increased from 187 in 1858 to 480 
in 1861; 

{d.) That the Workmiatresses have increased from 69 in 1858 to 115 
in 1861. 

Glassification of Teachers.— lo the Inspectors’ Annual Reports no 
distinction is made as regards classification between the Principal and 
Assistant teachers. This is an obvious defect in the statistics, wliicli 
ought to bo remedied in future reports, particularly as it might be done 
without causing additional trouble to the Inspectors. 

Taking Principal and Assistant teachers together, it appears that at tbs 
close of 1861 there were — 



In First Class, First Division, 

„ Second Division, 

„ „ Third Division, 

In Second Class, First Division, 

„ Second Division, 
In Third Class, First Division, 

„ „ Second Division, 

Probationers, 

Total, 



Maios. 


Females. 


Total. 


12 


4 


16 


23 


la 


41 


37 


21 


58 




47 


115 


1)8 


40 


147 


1D7 


102 


209 


142 


102 


244 


127 


105 


232 


704 


440 


1,152 



It follows, tberefore, that of the entire number of teachers there were- 





Males. 
For cent. 


Females. 
Per coat 


ToLil. 


In First Class, 


10-2 


9-6 


10- 


In Second Class, . 


23-5 


21-4 


22-8 


In Third Class, 


4H-2 


45*5 


47*1 


Probationers, . 


18-1 


23-.5 


20-1 


responding por-centages for 1860 


were — 




In First Class, 


10’8 


10-7 


10-8 


In Second Class, 


24- 


22-5 


23*4 


In Third Class, 


47-4 


49- 


48- 


Probationers, 


17-0 


17-8 


17*8 



Of the entire number of teachers, 542 (or about 47 per cent.), were 
.trained; and 439 (or about 38 per cent.) were manned. 

Age of Teachers . — Of the entire number of teachers there were at 
the close of 1861: — 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under 20 years of ace, . 


80 


94 


174 


20 but under 30, 


. 320 


279 


599 


30 but under 40, 


. 139 


61 


200 


40 but under 50, 


03 


11 


104 


50 bat under 60, 


61 


2 


63 


60 and above, . 


11 


1 


12 


Total, . 


. 704 


448 


1,152 



iHence.it appears that 76*5 per cent, ofjjhe malp teachers, and 96‘9 per 
cent, of the female teachers, were under forty years of age. It is reiy 
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cniiona that these per-centages have varied 011I7 very slightly since 1858. 
Thus they -were— 



In 1858, 
In 1859, 



Males. Foraalas. 

77-2 and 96-7 
76-4 „ 96-8 



In 1860, 
In 1861, 



Males. Females. 
76* and 96-2 
76-5 „ 96'9 



-Of the 1,152 Teachers referred to in 



Females. 


Total. 


154 


326 


73 


162 


101 


274 


79 


207 


41 


183 


448 


1,152 



had served under 3 years. 

5 years. 

„ 10 years. 

„ 15 years, 

, 15 yeans and above. 



Feriods of Service of Teachers. 
the foregoing Tables — 

Males. 

172 
89 
,173 
128 
142 

Total, . 704 

Hence it appears that 37-1 per cent, of the male teachers, and 50-7 per 
ceS. of the female teachers, have been less than five years in the service 
of the Board. The foUowing is a comparison of the pei-oentages since 
1S58;— 

Males, Fomalos. 

Per cent. For cent. 

3S-1 4G-3 . 

S5-3 ■4S6 . 

38-3 46- . 

B7-1 60-7 . 
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In 1858, 
In 1859, 
In 1860, 
In 1861, 



had served less than 5 years. 



Incomes of Teachers— ’Ihe District Inspectors’ reports give the aver- 
ageTcrief o” rincipal teachers of 
schools alone; and these incomes are derived 
(1) Salary and allowances or gravities from the 
School-fees ; (3) Local endowments or subscriptions, f 

have other sonioes of income, such as evening 

masterships, land-surveying, land or h “ into 

but the emoluments derived from these sources have not been taken into 

account in calculating tbeir average incomes. ^„;r,/.innl tPioliprs 

The following Table shows tbe average incomes of the principal teac 

for 1831 in the several districts: — 



Limerick District, 
Newcastle 
Cloumel 
Tralee 
iMacroom 
Mallow 
ICillaruey 
Bantry 
Dunmanway 
Cork 

Averages for 10 districts, 



Males. 
£35 6 11 
40 5 7 

38 3 6 
29 16 0 
35 18 11 
35 7 1 
37 1 6 
29 15 4 
35 18 4 

39 0 0 



35 10 6 



Females. 

£27 17 U 
29 8 0 
31 9 11 

19 7 6 
26 0 8 

29 15 8 
27 5 9 
23 9 7 
31 2 10 

30 2 10 

27 17 6 



the classification, according to age, of 101, 6o3 pupils, wuo,c 
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■dppendb: 0 . on the rolls of 877 soliools, during the quarter ended the 31st Decemhc 
II. Selec- 1861 ; and it appears that of this number — 

tioBS fi-gm 

Head In- 2(1,24.% or 20 per cent. , Avere nndor 7 years of age. 

epectors’ or ^0 per cent., wore 7 but under 12 years. 

Ivcports OQ dO,()oU, or 31) per cent., were 12 years and above. 

Schools In- 

wetted ind The following is a list of the average ages of hoys and girls in each of 
ExTmtaed. the ten districts:- 



John E. Limerick District, 
Sheridan, Newcastle „ 

esq. CioBmcl „ 

Tralee ,, 

Macroom „ 



Boya. 


Girls. 1 




Boys. 


Girls. 


9-7 


0-9 


Mallow District, 


. lO-I 


9-3 


lO'G 


10 - 1 


Kiilarney „ 


. 10-5 


98 


10 - 


9*5 


Bantry „ 


. 10'2 


98 


9‘ 


.9-4 


Dunmauway „ 


. 9'6 


98 


10-.3 


10-4 


Cork „ 


. 9-2 


98 



These avcrage-s differ only very slightly from those returned for 1858 
1859, and 1860. ' 

Literary Cla^ijication of Pupils . — The following Table shows the 
literary classification of 80,722 pupils, wliose names were on the rolls of 
87G schools, on the 31st December, 1861 : — 



Loaming, 


No. of 
Pupils. 


Por- 

contago. 


Corresponding por-cantages for— 


1860. 


1859. 


18C8. 


First Book 


27.621 


34-2 


35-2 


34-3 


35-1 


Second Book, .... 


21,417 


26-5 


27- 


27-5 


28-1 


Soquels, 


14,294 


17-7 


18- 


18-3 


10-1 


TUiid Book 


10,528 


13-1 


12-4 


13-2 


127 


Fourth Bock 


6,190 


7-7 


6-8 


6-1 


5-5 


Fifth Book, .... 


672 


•8 


•6 


•6 


•5 



Thus the per-centages at the close of each of tho last four years were— 

In 1853. InlBSO. In I860. In 1861. 

In Junior Division (1st and 2nd Ciussos), . . 63 2 61 '8 62-2 607 

In Middle Division (Sequel Classes), . . . 18’1 18-3 18' 177 

In Senior Division (3rd, 4th, and 6tb Classes), . I8'7 19‘9 19‘8 2k6 

I do not hnow any thing more curious and remarkable connected with 
our schools than the almost unvarying character of these per-centages from 
year to year. It would seem as if the literary classification of the pupils 
of primary schools were governed by some well-established social law, 
admitting of variation only within certain very narrow limits. 

Proficiency of Pupils examined hy District Inspectors . — It appears 
from the Annual Reports of the District Inspectors in my circuit, that oa 
the occasions of their primary inspections of the schools during 1861, 
they examined, each of thorn, on an average — 

3,264 pupils in Reading, I 2,620 pupils in Arithmetic, 

1,975 „ Penmanship, j 2,562 „ Grammar, 

1,050 „ ‘Writing from Dictation, | 2,724 „ Geography. 

Each of these averages exceeds the corresponding average for 1860. 

The following are the general results of their examinations : — 

(a.) Of the entire number of pupils examined in Reading, 43 per cent, 
were found able to read lessons in the.iS'fcoMfZ Book “correctly” (i.fi., with- 
out mistaking words, or overlooking pauses); and 25 per cent, able to read 
the Third or higher Books “ with ease and intelligence.” These two per- 
centages combined show that 68 per cent, of the total number of pupils 
examined in reading were considered by the Inspectors to have acq^uired 
a satisfactory ox fair degree of proficiency in that branch. 

(6.) Of the entire number of pupils examined in PENMANSiiiP) 10 
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cent, were found able to write on paper “fairly,” an^i 
CO oml freedom ’’ These per-oentagea combined show that jS per cent, jj 
f the tun la examined in Writing Were considered by the Inspectors to tio.s fam 
to aruired T^lsfactory or fai? degree of proficiency in that branch 
(c j O^f the entire number of pupils examined m WnmsG rnoM B ^ 

,iL' 18 tier cent were found able to write a sentence from dictation i„. 

“Sh toleSle ac^ and 27 per cent, “with ease and correctness.” -a 

Hence it appears that 65 per cent, of the pupils examined in writing 
froTdiltion were consideind by the Inspectors to have acquired a satis- _ 
factory or fair degree of proficiency in that branch. 

' (d)Oi the entire number of pupils examined m Akithhetio, 33 per 
cent were found to have attained to a satisfactory or fair proficiency m 
notation and numeration, 53 per cent, in simple subtraction, -9 per cent, 
in compound division, and 17 per cent, in proportim or piactice. 

/f ) Of the entire number of pupils examined in Gkamma^ 37 per cent, 
were found “able to distinguish the parts I® " 52 

“able to ttarse a sentence according to the rules oi y -• 
per cent ol the total number examined in grammar were considered by 
the Inspectors to have attained to a satisfactory or fair proficiency in t 

branch. number of pupils examined in GEOOBAPny, 42 per 

ceifleiL found acquainted with “the Outlines of the J ap »f mr'd 
to "17 Ver ceat with “the Map of Europe, or Ireland,” and 4 per cent, 
ril’ “a g":;emf course of geog^y’’ These Percentages 
show that 63 per cent, of the total number examined in geography w ere 
:“ed toCe acquired a satisfactory or fair amount ot proficiency 

“ne above^general results do uot differ materially from those set forth 
in my atmalTo^Stfor 1860, exceptin the case f 

place. But taking into account the literary f ss.fication ^ P“P^ ” 

onr schools, I am of opinion that these results cannot be regarded 

under Third-class teachers; and .'e 

I found 6,714 pupils present, of whom— 

1? ” sSiTDWstoB (k, 4lh, and 3th Ctoes). 




examined — 



4,553 in Reading the Second and higher 
Books, 

2,692 „ Penmanship, 

1,429 „ Wilting fromDictation, 

The following Table shows the centesimal proportion of those examine 



2,byj in AnwuiBvii., 

2 692 „ Grammar, 
2^692 ,, Geography. 
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’ profilfency''?^*’ attained to a satisfactory or fair 

I, Reading. „ 

Able to rend— 18Cl. Por-oenWg 

(o.) Second Book correctly, • • . . 44-g ”41.!^ 

I (*0 oi-’iijgker books with ease and intelligonce, . * 3().g 

II. Penjunship. 

id Able to write on paper— 

(a.) Fairly, ...... te.o «« - 

(6.) With ease and freedom, . . . . ! 4*4 ^j!g 

III. Dictation. 

Able to write sentences — 

’ f<t.) With tolerable accuracy, .... 35.4 09... 

(Ik) With oaso and correctneaa, • • . ! 17-0 5.7 

IV. Aiutiimetic. 

Proficient in — 

^a.) Notation and Numoration, • • . . fil7 on.n 

Simple subtraction, . . . . [ (5Q.5 99.? 

(c.) Compound division, . . . . ’ 32-5 21-i 

(d.) Proportion or proctice, . . . . ’ 

V. Giiammar. 

Able to — 

(a.) Distinguish tlio parts of speech, .... 54-6 20*1 

(b.) Parse syntactically, • • . . ! J4-G 7.Q 

VI. Geography. 

Acquainted with — 

fa.) Outlines of map of World 07i?y, .... 41-0 11-2 

(b.) Map of Europe or Ireland, * . . . * g-O 

From this table it appears : — 

(a.) That of til© 4,553 pupils whom I oxamined in 1861 in reading tte 
Second and higher Books, 75 per cent, were found to have attained to a 
satisfactory or fair degree of proficiency in reading. The corresponding 
per-centage in 1858 was 76. ° 

(5.) That of 2,692 pupils whom I examined in 1861 in penmansliip, 
61 per cent, were found to have attained to a satisfactory or fair degree of 
proficiency. The corresponding per-centage in 1858 was 32. 

(c.) That of the 1,429 pupils whom I examined in 1861 in writing 
from dictation, 52 per cent, wore found to have attained to a satisfactory 
or fair degree of proficiency. The corresponding per-centage in 1858 
was 40. 



(d.) That of the 2,692 pupils whom I examined in 1861 in arithmetic, 52 
per cent, were found to have attained to a satisfactory or fair proficiency 
in notation and numeration, and 18 per cent, in proportion or practice. 
The corresponding per-centages in 1858 were respectively 29 and 12. 

(e.) That of the 2,692 pupils whom I examined in 1861 in grammar 
and geography, 69 per cent, were found to have attained to a satisfactory 
or fair degree of proficiency in the former branch, and 50 per cent, in 
the latter. The corresponding per-oentages in 1858 were respectively 27 
and 13. 



It would appear from the foregoing, that while as regards reading, the 
proficiency of the pupils examined in 1861 was not materially different 
from that of those examined by me in 1858, the proficiency in penman- 
ship,^ xoriiing from dictation, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, was 
strikingly superior in 1861 to what it was in 1858. I can sayfor myself 
that the standard I adopted in 1861, if not higher, was certainly not 
lower than that which I applied in 1858. I feel warranted, therefore, in 
saying, that according to my experience the schools generally have im- 
proved vastly within the last four years. And this, I must add, is only 
what might reasonably have been expected, considering all that has been 
done for the extension and improvement of National Education within 
that interval. In my group of districts since 1858 — 

(a,) The schools have increased considerably in number j 
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a ^ The school accommodation has been very much improved ; ^ a 

(c.'S The schools generally have been well supplied with school reqm- 

sites and matm^^ tas been voetly increased andH^r 

• ^ • Reports on 

‘“/.'iTViA emoluments of the teachers have been increased; , Schoobln- 

If.) The attendance of the pupils have become more regular, and tbeir 

rep^il orL, cleanliness, and discipline are fairly attended to ; approved 
methods of organization and teaching have become better known and 
method ^ above all, the National Schools are the 

more litei-ary instruction, but also a knowledge 

SThetochings of morality and religioi is diffused throughout the poorer 

*^''whafan'awfS™al^ to the country it would he if a system that 
has been so fruitful of good, and that is so promising for the future, were 

foUowing Table shows the total nuni- 
berTvirs I latioii Schools made by the District Inspectors during 
1861 • 



Number of Districts. 



'll. I 51. I 53. [ 54. I 55. 56. | 57. | 58. 



Number of visits— 

Primary Inspections, 
Secondly Inspections, . 
Incidental Visits, . 

Total 



Number of schools visited — 
Inspected three times, 

„ twice only, 

„ once only, 

„ not even once, . 

Visited incidentally, . • 

Evening Schools reported ou. 



B9 83 1 87 9+ 



67 94 76 1 69 93 77 



lets. 




1 57. 


58. 


59. 


85 


84 


62 


164 


13/ 


135 


32 


38 


16 


281 


, 2.59 


213 




O') 


32 


3 


83 


42 


3 


5 


IV 




_ 


3 


20 


88 


16 


2 







Appendix to Mi’- SHEaiDAu’s &enbbal Eepobt. 

In this Appendix are set forth the views of the Dmtrict Inspectors 

F The fedfng of local parties with regard to the Natiomil Schools. 
IZThe “teind prospLs of National Education generally. 

^.-BistnmonoftkellationalSckooU: doesit acMh tficd.sP-«.o« 

of the popiuation t _ ^ 

This query is Robinson, 

Inspectors. As regards ‘‘i® eidsting schools are not nearly snffi- 

the Inspector, is of opinion, that the 
dent to supply the educational wants of the population. 
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Appendia: to Tiventij-eighth Report of Commissioners [1861 

B. — Nature, and Amount of Accommodation in the Sckooh. 

The reports of the District Inspectors are generally favourable under 
this head. They agree in stirtiiig, that the accommodation afforded by 
the majority of schools in their respective districts is sufficient iu amount 
and of at least fair fpiality. Tliere are, of course, as might have been 
expected, some unsuitable school-houses in each district (in the Newcastle 
District tlio Ius[)ector is of opinion that fully 30 per cent, of all tis 
schools afford nnsnitiiblc or insufficient accommodation); but on tbe 
whole, the state of the schools in this respect is reported as fairly satis- 
factory. 



C. — State of Schools gencrcdly, as to supply of Lesson Booh and other 
School Requisites at reduced p>r ices, for sale to Fupils. 

Mr. Robinson, the Inspector of tlie Newcastle District, is the only one 
who reports unfavourably of the state of the schools under this head. He 
considers — 



“That 68‘8 per cent, are very unsatisfactory, 8'8 per cent, passable, and only 

22-4 per cent, approaching satisfactory There are two very 

6t;rious inconveniences attending the present method of supplying the sebooh 
■with books. (1) The delay from the time the money is sent to Dublin until the 
books arrive in the schools, and (2) the expense to the teacher to bring the 
parcels from the dopbt. I liiive i*eceived lately from the teachers reliable iiifor- 
Illation on lioth of these pointa ; and I find from their retui’ns, that the delay h 
nearly eight weeks on an average, and the expense aliout 2s. 6d. for each parcel. 

Tliese are very serious drawbiu'.ks I beg to suggest . . . that 

the jiarcela be sent to certain railway stations free of charge, as they are at pre- 
sent sent to the diipOt. 'fhe teacher’s r(\ceipt given to the station-master would 
be ample guarantee of their safe delivery, and by an arrangement, these receipts 
could be forwarded to Dublin once each quarter. In my district the following 
stations would accommodate the numbci* of schools opposite to each:— 
Kilraallock, . . . . 13 schools. 

Foynea, ..... 22 „ 

liathkeale, . . . . U> „ 

Askeaton, .... 9 



By tlu.s means, therefore, there would be no less than fifty-four, or more than 
one-lialf of all my schools, that would receive a material benefit. The delay 
■would be. less, the exjiense of transit would be less to the teacher, and it would 
be quite as cheap to the CommiHsionem to send them to these stations— indeed 
cheaper than to send them to Newcastle. I trust that the Commissioners may 
adopt cither this or some other remedy, as the evils of the present system are 
very greaL” 

Mr. 5/ie^/i!/, the Inspector of the Cork District, says: — “ Excluding a Modd 
Agricultural School, a closed school, and two recently connected, there were, ot 
the remaining 103 schools iu my district, fifty-two well supplied with Lesson 
Books and othei* school requisites, forty-one fairly, nine middlingly, and one 
badly. The amount of sale stock received iu these 103 schools during theyw 
was £256 17s, 5c?., or £2 9s. lOic?. on the average in each. But if I exclude 
from tliese latter the nine Convent Schools, three Poor Law Unions, and two 
Gaol Schools,' the average amount of sale stock received in each of tbe remaining 
eighty-nine ordinary schools was only £1 135. \\d., or ^\d. for every pupu in 
daily attendance.” 



D. — Cha7'act^' of the Pupild Attendance throughout the year, whether regvhf 
or irregular. 

It appears, from the annual reports of the Inspectors, that in every 
one of the ten districts included in my circuit the attendance of the p«P| ^ 
was more regular in 1861 than in previous years, as will he seen from 6 
following compai'i-son of the centesimal proportion of the average daa y 
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attendance to tl.e average numteron rolls, in tte ordinary town and rural JP.-- 
schools, for the last two years il- 



Limerick District, 
Ivewastlo It 
Clonmel „ 

Tralee „ 

Macroom 



49 ‘ 


52- 


Mallow District 


54-2 


55-8 


Killarney „ 


54* 


S7‘l 


Bantry „ 


51*6 


54- 


Dunmanway „ 


51' 


54-5 


Cork j» 



I960. 

50- 1 
63'3 
54- 

51- 6 
, 55-4 



18S1. 
55- 
55 '8 
55-8 
54- 



II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head In- 
Miectors’ 
Reports on 
Schools In- 
jected and 
Teachers 



^.^Proficiency of Pupils — iy tU Duinct Inspectors 1861. 



Mr. G Callaghan, Limerick District:— ^ 

lessons is not sufficiently stvle^ The elc<rance and precision of 

nent defect is the absence of an we hope to ct^e 

a rhetorical style is, of coiuse, no _ T^think ’that to teach an ordinary in- 
local inaccuracies of Vp™ hjniM b’e acquainted with the ordinary 

telUgent and of tke rhe- 

Most of them are very deficient in this ‘ . j c<,„,.eGlv anv attempt at. 

P«.;np.-TkiBteanch «™^^^^ 

method. The teachers think that j J. ^ . little evidence of any 

.akcad-line. In examuung M^,^“te\eactrto\nake ^ ofthe.Uaok- 

SS”acHng ti«k; ^ ^ 

decided. . . . „ .1, lv,= imnroved The teachers have during this 

“(c.) -^rithni€tic.-~l-hishvtmaia.ism\^^ In teaching the prac- 

vear ^ven more attention to the eac ® ^ t‘ teachincf their pupils different 

iicrl p.art, tkev are iutro*mxng ‘Im l«d,co the snpe- 

niethods of solution .and ot allowing d cm to j % ;t ,s more 

rionty oi one method over .anothe . , of working one question, than to 

improving to show the pupils 

allow them to run through several ^ exercised in it sufficiently ; 

With regard to mental calculation, the P’JPj^^ , . . generally very unsatis- 
and thefr acquirements in this very usefid subject arc gei j ^ 



John E. 
Sheridan, 
esq. 



actory. v.- , 4 m-eat adv.ance hi the proper teacKng of 

“(d.) lYriting from Dictation. -A. geo oxiiect that very satisfactory 

thisUject has^heen J”’ “|^|on b ’the leaLg feature of the 

results will follow. The P™“P|° , teachers keep a book for recording 

method on which sure progress dep““' ^ intcmails; and by exercises 

the misspellings, to which they can enabled to test the amount 

formed from the words to reg.ard other points besides 

of the success attained. Xhej ar^ m.vformance, general correctness of 

misspelling, such as neatness m the patormance, « 

form, &c. ixrirrn nf oarsino- is fair, as regards pointing out 

“(e.) Graynmar . — The knowled^, r^Ug^e^t-book is committed to memory, 

the parts of speech in simple sentences, ihe -t is mainly due to 

f = SIS V„T“ 

,.:is,ssS£i 

to divei'ffe. The areas of the continents, tneir „,,j„ ,he total of the m- 

counti-ies, and the positions “ i^'terestiup points in the 

formation given m many ^ ^ peculiarities; the populations of 

of countries, their custoiM, habits, an P . (,(,currence; the bmth- 

great cities; great Hstonoal eve^, " p„. And yet, the Boards 

places of celebrated men, &c., are seiaom 
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boots abound with an iinmunac vavicl y of useful jiud inen,. . r 
judiaous aufl inlbrined toaclier would use to give liib fthe'flm 
an outline map.” ® ^ roimal teaching of 

Mr. Robinson, Kewcastle "West District. 

— The defects observed in this branch and id,- i, i 
partiallj re,, loved du.ing 1801, were cMody defecte of eiVele Si™ V 

enee of ina.i.ior which difficulty to uurSth“.X 

iu which ho is to tpcuk m-t if 

thi3-a way I never yet knew to fail— is to send the child 1 

the room, causing him to read in that place so as tn ho ^ 

ustonithiug^owloSl^t^,^^^^^^^^ Zio^yZeSLZalfuSf"irk “ ^ 

:s It vt 

S?omod7fn55^‘“ 

™“™y *“ °u“ loading consists ju the master’s reading for Ids childi-ei sn 
at they can iimtato ins tone and manner. No instructions will do • thevmiisl 
he^eupphod with a niodel which they c.m copy.” ’ ^ ™‘ 

Hon This is iu'v.ariably taught in my District from dicta- 

SDOU ifstendtf’^™”F “• P-irt of a sentence, to tlie chad to 

SceilZo t ‘ ? "*'’® “ 7“‘'- “ *“ f attribute tlio wat 

excellence almost every, vhoro met with in this e.xercise. ^ 

anv itiStrf ^ ^“‘0 uiiahleto ciect 

The uuS ?^oul H oxplammg the subject niatter of the lessons 

boolf S S th'e if ^ ‘"i- “‘“f conveyed in the words of the 

the aivtl, 1. "* oases h.ave no reference whatever tothefacte 

«ues&t ft 2 '‘>•0- “‘'’ooJ. ““0 teachers who frame the 

S elf ® “*o effect is quite as bad in the 

SerTf d H ^ ’“'r '=o“o>’ “'■ops to make myself My 

unof H,e ^ ^ a‘™o“ opoffoo of o,aoh style. Suppose we select the lessoi 

wLld proceed :so”fwLuhf^^ ' ami answers in the one case 

saf f f ff ??" “* P'oy ““ t**® common or in the fields, I dare 

say you nave seen wh.at ? 

II aizld.—' Small heaps of earth thrown up on all sides.’ 

■^^dctier . — And swarming with what?’ 
u insects running to and fro.’ 

li ^ttlo insects are called what?’ 

“ Child.—^ Ants,’ 

u quite worth while to stop and watch ’ 

LMd.— How they build their houses.’ &e., &c 

in adopted by beginners, or by those who have been drafted 

• So little skill is necessaiy to carry out the 
tnVlr Af r. ^^ove, that any boy, even of the same class, when taughtthe 

lessmi questions (for it is but a trick), could examine upon the 

lesson quite as creditably as his master. ..... 

Mnra “^o^J^od is One which is practised chiefly by our trained teachers. 

thp displayed, and more tact, but they are so misapplied, that 

BxftmnlAo - as unsatisfactory as in the other case. The following are 
11 t)y those who practise this method ;— 

cjpcUc’OOTmoa— Whatisthc meaningof common?— What pait of speech is 
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it 5 How do yon know tint it is a nonn ?— Giyeme a case in which it is an adj ertive . 
Give me an advei-b from it. SpeU feld— What is the use of a held?— Name 
field you know ?' &c., &c. Thus involving spelling, meanings, grammar, 

Movraphy, and sometimes roots, arithmetic, &o. in fact, involving everything 
buttlie facts of the lesson itself. This method is quite as absurd as the other. 

^ . It is quite clear, that in both cases the teachers either do not 

know what tlie'facts really are which the author intends to convey to the child, 

or they do not know how to question upon them. 

“The points upon which the author touches in his descnption of the are 

clearly and simply these :-(l ) The locality in which ants are found ; (2) m what 
thcv live ■ (31 of what these hills are made ; (4) how they are made , (5) their 
forBivht in laring up food ; (6) the size of the tropical ant ; q) the injury it 
does°(8) the good it does, &c., &c. It is clear that no teacher who kne 
th^is mudi, and who knew that the object of his examination was to see 
whether the children also had detected them from their readiM, would make 
use of questions like the above. He would more likely ask the foUowing 

“ 1 . In what places do ants live ? 

“ 2. What are their little houses called ? . . . 

“ 3. Of what are they made? 

“ 4. How are the materials collected ? . . . . 

“ 5. What do they do with the food collected ? . 

“ 6. What size is the ant of wai-m climates ? . . 

“ 7. \^at size are their hills ? 

“ 8. What h.arm do they do ? 

“ 9. What good do they do ? 

“ These questions are merely to test whether the children picked up from the 
lesson what its author intended they should. The 
very incomplete without some smaU e.vpansion and 

limits. It is in the expansion of the lesson that the teacher s sWl au^ ^ 

ledge are exHbited. He must not expand too much, 

be brief, yet complete, and he must not wander imueeessanly from the 

Penmamhiji.—l attended during last year to the teaching of 
and to the neatness, &c., of the copy-books made use of. . • • ■ ii' „,.:.r*tion 

m nearly ail schools that the copy-hooks were either not of a 
of papi, or that they were disSgui-ed by neglect and tot ; 
did no^t exist any thing approaching what might he called a sijstem ™ S 

writinn ... . With regard to the writmg itsdf, thiee things 

stmck^me i-O) that it, is not ta,ght, that is, ’not taught 
that it is not oommemyd on paper soon enough ; and (3) that large liann is 
introduced at a ^vrong time, , , TavoofiVia nf I't • 

“ Improvement in writing I found to be the result so j tnl-mn- the Droner 
for teaching writing, in the sense of pomtmg out . j.fpff t the 

steps for their removal, did not exist. To remove this ™ ^ I 
following suggestions, containing what I consider to be the only true system ot 

teaohmg ^ jj,;, bead-line, adapting it to the pro- 

line as te sme “ 

refei-ence to it will be writtei shortly at teTien to°Le t£t 

‘ slope more, write larger, wc. . • /l-* r* u 

l^ead-lineis to he con- 

tinneVlntU improved. The master, however, must endeavom to 
spirit among his children, that they will regard the g g 

‘^SrnslSfare founded upon the prinei^^^^^^^ 

defects are pointed out, the more forcibly the atten ^ 

more speetoy and the more certainly will f ; ' bas 

time sjent at writmg upon slates by any cluld capable of using a pen. nas 
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ApptndixC. always appeared to me to be ill-spent. Tbia exercise is supposed to be a good 
preparation for writing on paper ; but Ifmd, in practice, that if one child begins on 
tionffrom 6ie same time that another begins on slates, the formei* makes by much 

Head In- greater progi'css. There is a mechanical difficulty in managing the pen, 

Bpectors’ regulating the iiow of ink, &c., which no amount of slate-pencil writing ivili 

Keports on enable you to overcome . Large-hand, in my estimation, 

Schools In- should tenmuate the lessons on penmanship, instead of couunencing them. It 
T<acho«°*^ is allied to ornamental writing, and when, practised by the senior classes gives 
E^atnined. firmness and uniformity to the style. 

' ‘ “ (e.) Aritimctic . — The defects to which I have been attending during 

John JS. classed as, (1) defects in the junior classes; (2) defects in senior 

Sheridan, classes. 

esq. ‘‘ The programme states, that children of the first class should be able to tell 
the sum of two or more digits (as of 7 -f- 6 -h 4 4" -» &c0* of the defects to 
which I have been attending was found in the methods in force for securing this 
proficiency. 

“ A child can tell the sum of two digits, as 7 and 4, by one of the following 

ways he may count his fingers or other objects, .... 

or he may know it by knowing the table of addition. All ways except the 
last are bad. . , . Until lately, the tables of addition and subtraction were 
not taught in this district. They arc now taught, as they should he, to the 
first and second classes ; and I trust that there are very few schools at present 
time in which the children of the first class (uinnot say tliem rapidly and cor- 
rectly the teaching of tlicsc tables consists of the following 

steps : — 

“ (1.) The composition of the table is explained by means of the hall-fraine^ 
or any substitute for it ; that is, the children arc shown, by the counting of real 
objects, how it is that 6 and 4, foj' instance, are 10, or 8 and 4 are 12. (2.) The 
children thou repeat ciich colmnn oil’, from beginning to end, without stopping. 

The limil step is a mere oral examination, and consists in asking 

the children the sum of any t^wo numbers selected at random from the Table, 
as, for instance, ‘ how much are 12 and 0 V’ — ‘CandS?’ — ,‘7and4?’ .... 
In second class they leani to add numbers beyond the Tables, as 14_and 8, 19 
and {), &c. This the^ do by adding 4 and 8 by the Table, and then increasing 
the tons by one. Children soon get into the knack of this by a little practice, 
especially if the questions be worked once or twice for them on the black-board. 

The next delect to which I directed my attention, was in the 

teaching of notation and numeration. notation and numeration of three 
places of figures are pretty fairly taught, but the teachers do not seem to have 
seen, that once a child kuows .so much well, all the rc.st of notation should pre- 
sent no difficulty ITie errors in the senior classes arc, that 

they fail unnecessarily in simple rules — that lliej^ work compound division 
badly, and that they do not practise shop accounts with sufficient frequency and 
neatness — all of which are cause<l by bad teaching. ^ , 

“ Teachers take it lor gi’iinted that once a boy pa.sses any rule, it is unneew- 
sary to try him oil it any longer. T'hcy dread also to discourage him by 
putting him back. It is a great mistake to pa.ss over any rule so completely as 
this ; nor is it necessary to put the child back in order to keep the past rules 
fresh in his memory. Every available opportunity should be selected to give 
him a few questions on the rules already passed over, and questions on one rme 
should be asked in the terms of another. Thus, what number should 1 add to 
460 to make it 70S I V or, how often can I take 781 from 4089? • • • ■ ■ 

“ (/) WHting from Dictation This is an exei'cise to which I have devoted a 

great deal of attention, and I am hapyiy to say, that the results have been ve^ 
favourable. The progress is shown by the per-centage in each 
write from dictation under the two heads, ‘ xcith tolerable acouraaf and wit 
ease and correctness.’ In 1 860, there wore IS'9 per cent, in the lii’st class, an 
17 per cent, in tlie second; whereas, in 1861, the per-centages were almo 
double, being 34 -6 per cent, in the one case, and 23 in the other. I do no 
think there is any district in Ireland where tlie test applied has becu more 
severe, or where the progress has been more satisfactory. The seventy oi 
test in my district arises from the use of paper ; for it is well known, that c - 
dren will make less mistakes when writing from dictation on slates than wnea 
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on napev. I have always advocated the use of paper, from knowing 
that ciildren who learn to write on slates fail on papei- j that paper is the 
material on which they will he testetl in the world, ivhere failures produce the 
n ost se-ious condemnation ; and for the final reason, that the exercise cannot be 
conducted faithfully and fully in any large school by the use of slates. . . . . 

“ (s Orammar — This science has always appeared to me to be taught -rntn- 
out sufficient reference to the end sought for. The object of grammatical in- 
Luction in primary schools is not to inform clnlihen upon the theory of an- 
vnave but, as the treatise itself says, to teach them to spc.ak and write the lan- 

5° ’correctly The text-books at present in use contain much 

that’is quite uimeccssary. "Wliat, for instance, has ortliagmphy to do with teach- 
in" a child to speak and write correctly, that is, grammaticaUy ' Wy a child 
may know all about consonants, vowels, diphthongs, mutes, liquids,labials, dentals, 
nalatals "utturals, primitive and derivative words, simple and compound '^ords, 
and the whole host of the other mates treated of m orthography and yet stilL 
say I done it," them cows is there," or “ I saw John and she m the garden. 

^ . Orthography forms a part of grammar, only inasmuch as it 

treats of language, to which all grammar relates; but to teach a school-boy, on 
pretence of teaching him to speak correctly, the difference between letters, their 
ScltL, &c., 1 ^ quite as absurd as if Mr. Mills, before treating ofthe aws 
of demand and supply, gave an enumeration of the different kmds of potatoes, 

or of oats, in his treatise on political economy. ■u„+ «« 

“ With regal’d to etymology, some knowledge of it is clearly necessarj, but as 
.1 means, nof as an end. Without it we could not express 
with snliicient clearness, nor teach them with sufficient force. Tor inst.mce, the 
first rule in syntax would be unintelligible to all who did not know wliirt is meajit 

bv the technic.al terms, uerJ, case, nainicr, and yier-TOii. . . • . ^ 

however, several parts of etymology that have no ffime are 

view. Thus, how can it assist us to speak correctly to know that there me 
11 . V 1 nniins called mirticimal and nouns 
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view. JLEUS, now can lO HBaian uo tw - j 

nouns called mil and nouns c.aUcd cfetrucl, nomis called .and nouns 

caUed dimmiitive : or that we have substantives called mupound, tl 

... , V .1 i.nwTrt w,.r.T>r\nTio rnllpii (wnn/ian 



T tint wc have 

caUed dimbmtire ; or tuat we nave suusi.uuuvv= ;T ‘. 

eardiml and ordinal numbers, that wo have pronouns called emphatic, reciprocal. 

“a Agim thme are several portions of this subject which woidd ®cme the ob- 
ject in view much better, if better classed. 1 refer, ° ^ ^allows 

rules in reference to the use of a or m-to the rides about 
IIOTS, &c., and the names of scwiuxs ending m ics. takmg vcibs of defined n^ 
beri-m the i-ules about shall and Kill, and to those winch * 
positions folloKpertain words. I would put all those along witt 
tax under the common design.ation of “ rales of speech. This should be made 
premZt part of the book, and all else should be made subservient 

“To teach this well, the master should know the rules fuUy himself, *odd 
have a ready skUl in fr.aming sentences to illustrate ‘>>™’ I'® ^thfcIiU- 

errors, and get his pupils to do so too. men any 

di-en should also frame L the correction and 

means these rules are m,ade to have tax are used in 

improvement of actual speech. At piesent me r r,n/^Ai* 5 tonfi hv -mv 

schools in the p.axsmg exercises only-an exerase very little understood by any. 

“ ti J Oeoaranhu —The chief points to which I directed my attention during 
1361 ier? the early inti-oduetiol of this subject, and its ^ 

Geography is quite suited to the veiy lowest classes and shoidd ^ 

them, not indeed as an essential portion of tbmr cmm. , huViness The use of 

an agrecahle interlude between the gr^ 

maps — .and our schools, I am happy to saj , are .ui w exi ^ ” 

geography in the hands of a skilfol teacher a very pleasant study. . - - 

Mr. LaivUr, Clonmel District ; — ^ • j • 

“ (a.) Brfu"._This subject is well taught, and the proficiency attained^m 
it hy tic piipUs" is, in general, very meditable to the teachcK. . . 
the classes loam to spell sentences orally^ with goo ® ^ <rf.noral 

» (6.) P6Vimcms;u>.~This subject is also J M-her Classes, 

the writing is good, and in uo case can it be said to be bad m tbe cia„e 

VOL. I. 
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“ (c.) Arithmetic — lllucli improvement Iiiui been made in this branch dnrim 
the past year. In the theory as well as the practice of arithmetic, most of tic 
pupils ill tlioliiftlier classes are now adepts. Notation anil iiuraeration aic laioim 
by all the pupils li-mii tile second class up, iiiiil in many schools they ni-eirell 
known <5V(‘U by lUci iiiicuud iiLitis. ... ^ 

“(</.) ^Ynthtg fnm ])ktalion — .Susj>ectin^^ from tbe backwai-dness of tk 
pu])il9 .soiiiG t ime*, ngo in ibis liranoli, (bat jbuir exorcises were not carefully ex 
amined, and tlicir errors pointed mil, by the teachers, 1 required that on one day 
in each week the exercises siiould be. wj'itteii not on slates, us it is on the other 
days, but on papei* ; ami that the exercises so written should be preserved for 
niy inspection. .... In nearly all the schools iu the district, I kve 
found that tlie teacliei-H have lattei ly paid great attention to this subject, and I 
have had the .satisraetioii of observing the errors become gi'adually fewer, until 
in the latest ilictatiou exercises of t,hc advaneotl classes iu snauy sciiools no 
eri-ors whatever can be Ibund. 

“(e.) Grammar . — Jn this branch inncli iiuproveiuent has been made, owin^ 
in a grctit measure to the fact, that only one kind of text-book on the subjecf 
namely, that of Dr. Sullivan, is now used in Ihe schools here. Nearly all the 
chililren in the Second Book of Lessons, as well as all classed above them, know 
the pai'ts of speech, and the synlactieid psa’.sing and knowledge of tiie te.xtofthe 
gi’ammav in tlio advanced classes are highly satisfactory. 

“(/) Geography — This bi-ancli lias received i(,s due shai*e of attention, and, 
except in one or Iavo scliools, the pu])ils’ proliciency iu it is creditable to the 
teachei's.” 

Mr. Nixon, Traleo Di.strict: — 

“(n.) Reading. — Kcaifing, in many of the schools, stiU continues unsatisfac- 
tory. Tile priin.'ijjal diifecfs arc indistinct articulation, bad accent, and an in- 
correct prominciation 

“ (&.) Pnrmuuiship . — Writing is taught with very great care and success in 
almost all the scliools ; and generally, holh teacher.s ;ind pupils write well. In 
the Convent Schools tin* writing of llic higher classes is very superior. . . . 

“(c.) Aritimetk . — This branch i.s not taught with that degree of care and 
attention tliat the subject re^qiiiivs. Jn too many cast^ it is made a drye.xercise 
of the meiuoi'y; and hence, it is, that pupils are often found unable to account 
for the several steps of the proce.ss in some of the .simplest questions in the com- 
pound rules ami proportion, niimli less to give the reason of the rules by which 

such questions are .solved 

“ (d.) WriLing frimi DicLation . — .... Writing from dictation is re- 

ceiving a proper share of attention In all tlic scliools under my charge ; and the 
pupils have during the past year lUiLdo a very .satisfactoiy degree of improve- 

uieut in this most essential brauch of instruction 

“(c.) Qruvmar . — I have tibscrveil a veiy great iiiqirovcment iu grammar by 

the senior classes during the past year 

“(/) Geogruphj . — Under this head the progres.9 made has been very satis- 
factoiy ; this )>art of the school course is very carefully and 

effectively taught by the teachers in general, and to a fair proportion of the 
pupils in atteiulanco.” .... 

Mr. Barreti, Mactoom District : — 

“ (rt.) Reading . — The general proficiency of the pupils is pretty satisfactory. 
The majority of the pupils iu the Third and higher classes, read with ease, accu- 
racy, and iutclligciice ; and the proficiency of the junior classes in tUs branch 
is, on the wholo, fair. In oral spelling, all classes answer faii-ly; . . • t>ut 
in explanation of the meaning of words and phi-ases the proficiency is very un- 
satisfactory 

“ (&.) Penmamhip . — The general proficiency in this branch is only niiddiing. 
In the higher classes iu the female schools, and in some of the male schools, the 
style of penmanship is fah‘, and a hirgc number of pupils have acquii'ed a veiy 
useful amount of proficiency. But in the gi'eater number of schools this branch 
is not well taught, and the proficiency is imsatisfactory. .... 

“ ^c.) Arithmetic . — In this branch the proficiency is pretty satisfactorj', anti 
considerable improvement has been made within the last twelve months. A lai^c 
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™nnortion of the pupils lavo attained a very useful amount of proficiency m 
mactical arithmetic, and in many schools the defimtions and principles of sim- 
ple .and coiupoimd rules, fractions, proportion, and practice, are satisfactorily 

proficiency of the pupils 

of all those classes that n-rite from dictation is vei-y satisfactory, 

fe -1 Grammar -In this hraucli the proficiency generally is pretty fairly up 
to the 'requirements of the nrogranime. Almost all the pupds of Semiel and 
Third Classes can distingmsh and define the parts of speech ; and those of 
Fourth and higher classes can parse sentences syntactic.aUy, and explain intelli- 
iientlv the con-ectious of the ungi-animatic,al expressions current m then- locahties. 

' “ fVl Gro- rapfo/. -General proficiency, pretty fair. In local geography the 
nrofiScy \°venj lair. The subject is generally taught from maps; and, owing 
L the e.xccllenee of those published by the Board, the pupils have a veiy lair 
Imowledge of the relative positions of places, 'tto higher classes m the male 
schools liave no inconsiderable knowle*lge of the principles of maibematical 
^eoc'rapbv ; but the statistical portion of poUtical geo^aphy, and the produc- 
Son's and m-ticles of commeroe of the seva-al countries are not satefactonly 
known.” 

Mr. O'LougUin, Mallow District:— 

» (a ■) Reading.— Looking at the. per-centage of those able to read Second and 
Thhd 'Books, the schools would appear to he in a very unsatisfacton" state as 
regards this important branch. It is to be borne m nuiid, howler, that of those 
returned as having been examined hi reading, no less than 28 per cent, were 
only in First Book. Putting those out of view lor the moment, it is «’™i 
more than 80 per cent, of the remainder were able to read Second oi Third 

) P«u)M»s/iin— Comparing myretnnis for this year irith those of last 
year; 1 IM that the^ general character of the writing h.as coiisidenibly 
The schools in which the penmanship is returned as quite satisfactory have 

'tit t Eoted fact, that In this subject the girls cannot 

comfie'teirith the hoys at all; while in any thing that is 

.as writing, or that requires taste, as reading, they show a marked superiority. 

'•on ’wntiug from BidtilMl!.— This subject occupies a reasonable share of 
the Ichool-timef but I can hardly say that the proficiency is quite proportioned 

k»w the parts of speech, in general, pretty 
well, and the more advanced can manage to p.arsa a hj.f'l tUs 

know little or nothing of the principles ot gr.ammar. Them ^ 

respect evidently arises from careless and superhcial ^ 

definitions were properly explained and piquh. could have 

no dUHculty in acquii’ing a radical knowledge of the su j ' . • • ' +>ion 

^^(/.) GeogruA-This subject occupies iwefuS wlS 

enough, of the school-time ; for it does not possess the i _ a 
recommends most of the other branches of the school curriculum 
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Mr. Maaiamara^ Killarney District : 



It verv con.iderable'‘impi'ovemeiit has taken 

- (&.)■ Venmamhip.-TlL Fofieieney m penniauship is ^ 

as good as it might be rendered by better « minpr-iUv recommended 

partiridar attention to this important subject, and «. in it. In 

what I consider an easy and effectiYe method of g vi ® resulted from 

many of the schools I have noticed that marked unprovement has ro^ultea 

“'‘‘t.fAWM»hc.-Cons!derahle effort 

to teach tins subj'ect less mechamcallj than heretofo e. ‘ narticularly to 
to the circumstaice, that I have directed my exammations more pa^ticuiarij w) 

VOL. I. 
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the principles of the rules, ami in such n, mtanner as to necessitate sound explan- 
atory instruction to produce satisf{ictor.y answering. ‘ ^ 

Writing from Dictation. — In writing from dictation, gi’eater improvement 
has taken place than in any other branch of school business. It is now daily 
practised in nearly all the schools, and tlic above-mentioned satisfactory result 
IS the consotjuenco. 

“(e.) Grummar.-~T]iQ x)roficicncy in thi.s subject is not retrograding. The 
pupils of the Fourth and Fifth Classes arc generally able to pai-se difficult sen- 
tences, and a large section of the Thirel Class pupils can pai'sc easy sentences. 

“ (/.) Geog)'aphy.—T\\\s interesting branch is taught in all scliools, and gene- 
rally with success. The text-books, including the Geography Generalized, are 
studied by the senior classes in nearly all the schools.” 

Mr. Hickey, Bantry District : — 

“ (.a.) Reading. — Proficiency fully maintained. 

“ (6.) Penmamhij). — Progi'essive. 

“(c.) Arithmetic. — Ycry successfully taught in the great majority bf sekoob, 

“(rZ.) Wtiting from Dictation . — Fairly attended to. 

“ ((?.) Grammar . — Very satisfactory. 

“(/) Geography Very satisfactory.” 

Mr. Childs, Dunmanway District: — 

“ («.) Reading, Oral Spelling, ami Explaiiation. — Improvement in oral spd- 
ling is very perceptible in all the schools ; but pronunciation of words is still very 

unsatisfactory Intelligent and accurate reading exists in many 

schools 

“ (Zi.) 'Penmanship In some cases I have adopted the plan of calling tk 

page examined at one inspection to be preserved until the next, and the improve- 
meut visible is remarkable. 

“ (c.) .An‘z7imefic.— This subject is successfully taught in nearly all schools as 
far as pivictical slate arithmetic is concerned, but the theory and reasons of the 
rules are somewhat neglected 

“ (cZ.) Writing from Dictation.—'YVis very useful branch continues to be suc- 
cessfully taiiglit. In many schools even Second and Sequel Classes are daily 
exercised in it, and .satisfactory progress has been made. 

“ (e.) Grammar. — Grammar is very mechanically taught in some schools. 
If the pupil names the class of iJiu word, in most cases the teacher remains satis- 
fied, and seldom thinks of asking or exacting reasons for the opinion given. . 

“ (/.) Geography. — Local geography ia fairly taught.” 

Mr. Sheehj, Cork District, says in reference to reading and writing:— 

“ I believe that the reading and wiiting of the pupils, taken individuahy, have 
improved during the past year in all the schools of my diskict; but I do not 
con.sidor that the jn-oficiency of the classes of any school in tliese subjects was 
much, if at all higher at the close of ’01, than of ’60 or ’59, though m 
the schools there is ample room for improvement in both subjects. I asmbe s 
defect to the nxajorlty of the teaclicrs being very indifTerent readers and writer^ 
and not to ignorance on their part of the method of teaching reading an 
writing ; for the ladies iu charge of convent schools have fewer opportumti^ o 
becoming acquainted with the proper method of teaching the different S(» 
branches than the teachers of ordinary National Schools, and yet mey proQu 
much better readers and winters tlian these latter ; simply because they an 
write well themselves, adopt a high standard of reading and 
class, and take great pains to brmg their pupils up to the standard. ^ m 
manner it will be found iu ordinary schools that whenever a teacher exce 
particular branch, and that he has opportunities afforded him 
pupils win be very proficient in the same branch. Indeed, success m ^ 
depends chiefiy upon practice and a thorough knowledge of the siiliject 
taught, since method and skill result from their combination. The siJgg i 
therefore, that I would make, not mei'cly with reference to reading ana wn ^ 
but also as regards the other school branches is, that every rcasonab e 
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*OEld be adopted to improve tbe teacbers in scbolarsbip, with a view of in- 

““triiSa proficiency table for ’61 with that for ’60 
shows an ncrease in the former year o£ 3-4 per cent, m the number able to write 
tarn mfflions con-ectly ; an increase of I -3 per cent, m the number able to do a 
urta“te We rules! in proportion, and the rules above rt ; and a decrease ot 
“l “ier cent nr the number able to do a srtm correctly nr the compound rules 
4s fo the irrom-ess in the theoretical or intellectual part of tins branch of 
instruction 1 cSirrrot say much, as owiirg to the many nratters I have to attend 
o whe,riiisDeetitra every school, I cannot interrogate the pupds on this or any 
other suhiect with much advantage to them or then- teacher, or with satisfaction 
to mvLlf This science, which is well calculated to develop the reasoning tacul- 
L of the pupils and to test the soundness of the teacher’s msti-uction I am 
obfed from want of time, to pass over in a very superhe.al and mechanical 
»r I observed in many schools that when teaching the simple and coin- 
nouud rules, all— from the unpaid monitor to the principal teachci-— avo ded 
arrcfaence to a tent-book ; and the consequences have been that in these 
schoSs thefules I have referred to have not been properly e.vplainod the cases 
in e^h have not been regidaiiy gone through, the examples to illustrate each 
case haro not been suitable, and the e.xeroises given to the pupils to work have 
S been srraduated or varied enough to make them practieaUy acquainted with 
e«h rdeS case. In the absence of carefidly propared notes, evm-y teacher 
Sd monito should use a text-book, that he might be supphed (as is olten neces- 
sand Si proper definitions of the rules and terms, 4at he nuglit see the order 
in which e.ih Lse is taken up, and more especial fa that 

hand well-aiTangod exercises, which are so essential to make the pupds expert 

““BStofeii-Intho past real' there has been a condderahlo inm-ease in the 
ucr-centave of those proficient in writing from dicta.tion, and it is due to the 
nuuils ofTsfationul Schools to say that m this branch of mstvuction they arc 
Zh superior to those of other schools. Of this 

afforded ™ by the written exercises of those whom, liom time to time, I have 
e.“Sfaed as cZdidItes for admission to the Munster Model Agnciiltural 
National School ■ for whilst the exercises of the National School pupils who pre- 
reZd riifZlves for examination contained only a few 

rect spellinw omissions of words, and misplacmv of caj)it.al lettcis, those ot the 

Zilf fZ'ote scUls were, in most cases, fiffl of mistakes. As regar^pen- 
Ship She pupils of National Schools, I am sorry to say, do not contrast so 

faZt’blfifh Lose attending other schools . In “tur^LZiZ 

schools emal and perhaps surpass, the National Schools; but m giammar, 
„&hmet'?r dStipi the National SoMs are 

It appears to me that have ahieid^attained 

trSL“sL:TLe“v tZ dictation to 

ate put at once to write from dictation 

of the words, and misspell many more than they 

simple reason, that their minds in the first “ Jance ime dir^ ot 

the words, and their attention is withdrawn from the =P.f ‘“S 
them. In a simUar way, I find, when inarkiiig the 

dses aftei' the Annual Examinations, tliat tlie ansi\ P ^ exer- 

contain a greater proportion of easywords misspe e . • a? . j in the 6ne 

rises, becLe theLttention of the teachers and 

case to answering the questions, in the other to the spelling and arranging ol 

the words dictated. nrrMnirpd mid a few 

“ Grammar and Geography. — Unless m some .• a manner in mv 
other schools these branches are cimurfici-^and Ta*nie. As 

district, because the teacher's knowledge of them is p bs«uns tliev 

it is extremely difficult to get the teachers to i 

are to teach, or to make them, study with much at van under these cii'cum- 
to ^ve instructiou in, I have come to the 

stances, it would be better for them to give up P ^ x V nuestions to the 
(which is nothing more than puttmg a lot of ' senior cla'=ses 

pupils) and teach gr^immar and geography from text-book, to the senior classes 
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in precisely the same way tlmt tliey tlo tlie los.sons froan tlie Reading Book'. 
By acIoi)l;inj^ conrso, the teachers would be. obliged to keep to the text-books 
ill their explanations and (pjustions, and thereby adhere to a certain system aa 
they proceed,” 

P . — Feeliwj of Local Parties with reejard to the Kational Schools. 

Mr. O' Calif tghun. Limmek District: — “The great body of the people, for 
whose accommodation the schools aro intended, are gi-eatly in their favoar. 
The Catholic clergy in the rural districts appear to give a sincere and corthal 
snpjjort, but in the towns thciy evidently iivefer to transfei' the schools to the 
Christian Brothers, where it is possible. The clergy of the Established Church 
still continue to keep aloof.” 

Mr. llahinsan, Newcastle District, statca, that the fccUng of local parties ■ffitli 
i-cgard to the National Schools “ is very favourable generally.” 

Mr. Lmoler., Clonmel District: — “ All the l^rotcstaut clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church in this di.strict are unfavourable to National Schools, except one 
The Homan Catholic clergymen in Clonmel are opposed to the Model Schools. 
To these eases the mdavourable feeling is confined.” 

Mr. Nixoji^ Tralee District : — “ Lattei'ly 1 have not heard of any compliunts 
in this part of the country regarding the working of the system.” 

Mr. Pairctt^ hlacroom District “ On the whole, favourable. The 
landed proprietors, us a class, seem to b(’, iiiclHrerent about National Education. 

. . . The clergy of the EstJvbUsbed Church hohl themselves entirely aloof 

from the National System. The Roman Catholic clergy are practically favour- 
able to it, and tbo. laity of tluj lower and middle classes esteem it highly, and 
avail thonisulves of the scdiools with the most unbounded confidence. 

Mr. O'LoHg/iliit, Mallow District The feeling of many of the Roman 
Catholic clergy mid most of those of the K.stablished Church, is decidedly nn- 
favourablc. On the other hand, 1 haw heard this feeling denounced with even 
more warmth than the occasion seemed to call lor by many of the laity, es}iedally 
of the Roman Catholic side.” . , , . , , 

Mr. M'NaviaTu, ICillaviUiy DlslTJCt “ The feeling of local piirties is bghly 
favourable, in my opinion, to the National Schools ; and I know of no symptoms 
which would indicate any abatement in the good opinion generally entertamed 
of them.” . , . 

Mr. Hkhoy, Bantry Distnet “ Very favourable on the part of the great 
majority of the people.” .... , , v v j ni. i, 

Mr. Childs., Dunmanway District : — “ Clergymen of the Established 9®" 
are opposed to National Schools. Their teachers also dread connexion withtte 
National Board, through fear of the examinaf ions and inspections. _ 
Mr. Sheehj, Cork District “ The clergy of the Established Chiuch mmy 
district are, with a few c.xceptions, unfavourable to tlio ^ n 

favourable to the Olmrtdi Education Schools. . . • -The Roman w i 

clergy, whilst accepting aid for non-vested schools and schools vested m s ^ 
are strongly opposed to Model Schools and to the rules made by the o 
reference to convent schools.” 

G . — State and Prosj.)ects of Pfaiional Education ge'^wally. 

Mr. O' Callaghan, Limerick District “ No change has occui-red ^ 
requiidng any special remai'k. In this year, as in the two 

I 1 T 'k;. 1 ..i.m. I'livicmi 



requmng any special rcmaric. in tins year, uf. m one 

teachers exhibited tlicir discontent with the pTOsent scale of salaries 7 

addressed anonymously to the. public journals, and by resolutions , j- . 

ings summoned for the purpose. They appear to think it i 

any additional local aid. There is no new instance of any 

effort to increase the salary of tbo teachers, or to make any 

for the general maintenance of the .schools. The ofedu- 

such endowments should be expected, arc either apathetic on thesu j j 

cation, or hostile to the National System. The farmers i n gQ. 

means to render any effective pecimimy assistance. This njaybe 

dowment is due to that cause and not to any dislike to wie system, 

safely asserted that at no former period were the its ooera- 

more ready to acknowledge the immense benefit coufa-red on rooted ia 

tion. In fact, I iii*mly believe that the system was never more nmny 

the affections of the people 
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i‘ Witli resTiect to tlie puUicly-expressecl discontent of the teachers -although 
it be Sitted that theii- iome, owing to the failure of local ass, stance, ,s 
•* ^Seral too small— yet it .appears to me that if a lai-ge number of the teachers 
who thus complain exerted themselves to prepare for higher classification, they 
iould find sndi an effort more profitable to themselres and more serviceab e to 
nimils ivith respect to the organization and method of teachuig 

SS in the schools, I think that there has been some improvement in flus 
rear But it often occurs to me that the teachers requu-e some additiona help 
I think that a little hand-book on general organization, time-tables suited to 
various schools, and containing directions for teaclimg some of the more useful 

Under this head 1 propose to make a 
few remarks upon the improvement of the teachmg staff, and upon the 
by which the parents and chddi-en might be induced to take a greater interest 

“ * a T^3J°o?Mal Sta f.--Ooe evil connected with the present system of moni- 
tors wba.triewS as teaching profession is that they, ve^ 

rardv seiwe their full time. The Commissioners require that then peuod of 
sm-L shall not be longer than four years. The age at wt'* 
their course of study, arc calculated upon the expectation that they will seme 
their full time. If they leave before its expiration then- qualifications foi the 
blvher office of teacher must be defective in point of age and attainments. . . 
S system of is inapplicable to t-eland, so that we can remedy ^ 

evil only by out inducements to the monitors to complete then ^oinse. 

^ ^One inducement is to regard with disfiivour any .appointment of those 

tinie . . Weresome distinction m the way 

ofhonorary certificate viven to all monitors who passed the ex.aimnation in a 

rent wants of the nest three years. Such a supp y ’ ■ . f an officer 
sufficient. To meet the case fully, I recommend 

between the semor monitor ^’iSnicted by the master as a moJtor 

teacher in Model Schools, who would be insmicteu y .hould be sereu- 

is, and who would teach all day as an assistant . “V; for 

teen or eighteen. He should seiwe two years, 

the first yeai;, and £1 3 / “ ^ 1 ,; „eed, to remain to the eSd of their 

monitors an inducement, whicn they strong > rour«e. render 

course. It would also give his fSil'thne as paid monitor 

them more competent. An .r- of nl’. vvithout any 

“^(3^ .Priiieippl 

promoted by giving any adihtion to ^ regular visits 

plated, in the term of premiums, punishment, and 

^uchi^Sdehasing.- «e of rewaid-swretens Labour,- and is a much 
more successful promoter of good results thau eu *• cuccessfulU' without 

“ (4.) Pureufhmd «;Mr«i.-_As te.aders = ,„„gest that 

the active and willing co-opcratiou of paien » -rpiueli the parents are iu- 

at the annual examination held by the mspec ^ ^ . .. ^ «clu‘iol should 

vited, premimns in books or money to die amount ot H I ^ 
he given., and for the 5. The best 

The most proficient in each class ; 4. - anc-t!drd where the local 

writing exercise. The ,;,;,.rf,.*^‘-Orif the systemofpeeuiiiary 

parties were willing to raise the other ^ „qt], good effect, 

rewards be objected to, parchment certificifte ° uld make the children pre- 
These premiums would finprove the attendance, would make enu p 
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pare better at home, would induce tlie managers and parents to attend - and we 
could tluis have an oppovtunity of sliowlng the people, which we have not now 
how very superior our schools ai-c, oven in reading, writing, and ai-ithuietic to 
the hcdge-scliools which .some of them patronize. Other premiums would' be 
catablislied, in many ciusea, by local parties, and thus a powerful stimulus would 
be given to the entire system.” 

lir. Lawler, Clonmel District : — “ Consid(M*able .sums of money givea by that 
benevolent gentleman, Mr. Veve Foster, have been usefully e.xpended on the 
non-vested schools in this distjuct, in .snpjjlyiiig tliem with apparatus, and in 
hoarding the ilooi-s. In genci-al, the school-houses hero are suitable, u^tly kept, 
and well supplied with requisites. 

“ The tcuclicrs arc all tlioroughly devoted to their business, and nmldng great 
impi-ovement l)oth in their own self-culture and in their manner of conduetuw 
their schools. 'J'he good scrvico pay lately awardc'd to .some of them has stiiain 
lated all to iucrcfiscd cxei-tion in the dlscluu-ge of their duties In ad- 

dition to special religious instruction, the ‘ general le.ssou’ is read daily in all the 
National Schools, and the Christian spirit it breathes is carefully inculcatpd on 
the minds of tljc pupils, whoso conduct is thereby iulluenced, so as to cause them 
to ‘ behave gently ami kindly to each other,’ and in after-life to ‘ live peaceably 
with all men.’” .... 

Mr. Nhton, Tralee District : — “ There is latterly a veiy gi-eat improvement 
among the teachers generally as school-lcecpcrs and instnictoi-s of youth ; and, in 
consequence of the incrtMise that has from time to time been made to tlieii- 
s.alarl<is, they are becoming inorti contented with the jirofcssion of teaching, .and 
hut few, compai-iitively speaking, expre.ss a desire to change it for another. The 
sahu-ies, howcvi-r, owing to the liigh price tif provisions, arc still inadequide to 
support them with that degvw. of inilepeudenco to wliich, in order to make them 

rcaliy useful servants of the public, they are (-utitled 

As stated in my repoi-t for last y<‘av, tlun-e still continues a very decided 
change for the better in the moral tone and asj>ect of the schools. A greater 
degi-ee of attiiution is being given to the inculcation of the principles continued 
in the general lesson, and both tcjiclicrs and pupils stauu to be imbued with a 
spirit of mutual good-will and chiiri by towards one another.” .... 

Mr. Barrett, Macroom District ; — “ The state of education in this district is 
ftdi’ly satisfactory. A hirge number of schoids are working with fair elBeiency, 
and all the schools in the district tire, notwitlistanding some defects, doing more 
or less good in their scvertil lociilities. . . . The teachera are impi-ovang as 

achool-kee])evs and iusi;ructors of youth, and .us a class, lU’c rapidly becoming 
mure intelligent tnid cllicient in the dischtirge of (heir duties, and are exhibiting 
the .advantageous ellects of the institution of paid monitors, which has been the 
most practically serviceable of all the means adopted for improving the schools 
under the Doard. . . . Tlie moral tone of the schools is good. A Chi-istiaii 

spjirit is inculcated with the specific religious instruction which is given to the 
pupils of all the schools, arid with thi^ princi]>les of the general lessou which abo 
ai'e iiiculc!ited daily in (ivery .school iii the district without exception.” . • • 

Mr. O'Lnu'^hlin, Iilallow District : — “ Tlio teachers, as a body, have workeii 
steadily daring the past year, but I still think that something ought to be done 
to make tliem acepuunted with the l.heory of their business. Organizers b.ave no 
doubt done much, and cmi still do inoru for them in this way ; but, for all that, 
there are places woi’c organizers can never be knoavn, and unfortunately these are 
the very places where their service.^ would' be most required. Some time ag^ 
when the Commlsstonci-s’ lleports were allowed to be given, useful hints on school 
management were conveyed to the teachers in the genei-al reports of the Head 
Inspectors. Now tlieso documents are out of the reach of both them and theff 
managers, except at such a piice as the one cannot, and the others will not, give. 
I do think that if the Ilwid Inspectors’ General lieports, and the exammatioa 
questions (in which also the teachers are interested), were published in pam- 
phlet form, and distributed annually among the teachers, much good would 
suit. . . . The moral tone of the schools is oxcellont. I have uever hea 

of a single instance, during tlie eight years I have been inspecting schools, oi any 
disagreement on sectiu-iau grounds among the children of tlie different 
persuasions, though there are twenty-four schools in the district in which lioman 
Catholics and Protestants ai*e found in attendance together. Nor is the genera 
conduct of the pupils less satisfactory.” .... 
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Sir Mamamara, ElkmuY District “ I haye no nOTel remai-is to mate as Appe^C. 
resnects tlie teacliers of this clUtrlct. I feel pleasure m having to spmk, as here- 
tofore most favourably of their conduct as a body. Tlmouuhout the year thej 
have on the whole, discharged their important duties faithtnlly and efficiently. Head In- 
have thei'cbv and by the propriety of their demeanom-, eai-ned the respect specters 
orlhc comSj’. . . . tL moral tone of the schools is good. The heQtsen 
pupils demean themselves, so far as my opportumties enable me to ^ ® t.d and 

manner which reflects credit on them. They are docile and obedient, and, it 
must be mferred, that a Christian spirit is prevalent among them. I may re- Examined, 
mai-k, that when busied with school statistics occasionally at the close of school 
hours I have heiu-d religious instruction seriously and thoughtfully pi en, .and 
have noticed most suitable demeanour on the part of the pupJs durmg its course, 
anil that they said prayers subsequently with every external evidence of devo- 

“"ilr. fficiey,’ BantryDistrict:_“Describes thestate and prosiwcts of National 
Education in this district, as ‘ steady and satisfactory.’ ” , u ii,„ 

Mr. Childs, Dimmanway District Great improvement h.as bccn n,ade by the 
teachers in school-keeping and as Instructors of youth especially in hose schools 
which have recently been organized, and the force of example and 
has acted very beneficially in others. As a class the tcachem 
their calling, and unless some veiy tempting attriiotions ai'O held 
are not desirous of change. If good-service salmes wore f 
little doubt that few would think of resigning their schools, 
the o-eneral lesson ai-e ineulcuatecl and acted upon in all the schools, ihe „ooa 

The teachers of my distn^ 

few instances", are not improving as instructors of youth, and this .u MS not so 

much from waut of method in the art of teaclimg, as from 

what they have to teach, and to prepm-e for examination in. I have been gratly 

surprLd\o learn, from’ incinirics f have made, that they “ 

mornings and evelmigs, though very few of them as maybe 

lated sheets, have any other business to occupy their [i,, 

spect they do not practise themselves what they are * “a 

case of then- pupils. I suppose, if the times the teachers spend at 

put together, md .an average taken, it would not amount to an It?™ ^ du^ 

fner thp vear for each teacher. In fact, some of the more expenenced ot thuii 

admitted as much ; and whatever knowledge they do 

of study is very superficial, and proves of httle ,, f 

for it bv stSdying some months previously ; and 

thongh'it maimot always be sufficient to merit promotion, 

to qualify than against a 

their schools. 2nd. That those tochers tj^ey bad 

warrant their recall to the oral, should ge ^ < Tivsnpptor and revised by the 
been carefully noted and marked by , -would become aware of their 

Head Inspector, In this way the most backward would 

deficiencies, which is the fii-st =*®P „ercises of the senior classes, and 

that prevaib m large schools respecting, t a similar plan in re- 

the advantages I have known to ?ear before 

ferenee to several monitors who . . 

their time, strongly recommend jjinffire aboft the teacher’s studies, 

3rd. That the Inspector should, at each J and make arecord 

question him on those (if ™l) “-““I AU tL might be done in a quarto 
of his answering in the Observation Look. • -fmote nai’t of the school- 

of an hour, and while the cHldrcn ,„„estion, or others like them, 

room. I have no doubt that the adoption of g„gg their efficiency as 

would make the teachers study, and 7 ^ taken by the Commissioners, 
instructors of youth. I beUeye, too, that ho 7the vacancies on 

m throwing open to competition amongst t results ; as it will, doubt- 

the inspection staff, will be their stuffies, will gra- 

less, stimulate our highest classed teachers to unpiove tne s 
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dnally raise tlio atmiclavil of their scliolarahip, ami wUl supply the Bowd mtl 
olheers whosi! prcvuins ti'a.nmg will specially qualify them for the . 

'if womlnn^ cmd teackci'n, which, after all, constitutes fmr-fiflhs of ttp 

.Inspectors’ duties. '' ; / “ me 

“ I L --.So fiir as I have, the moans of .intlging, I believo the moviil tone of tW 
.c “‘““ff 'TS V° J of any complaiuts mad' 



reg/irds their manncr.s. 'fhe teachcr.s too'', I am happy'o say, Imra^com- 
porte.l timrasolw.s m a raanucr a'eilitahle to themselve.s, and calculated to raise 
them in the estimation of the pupils and their parents.” 



No. 5._Frora GENunAi. RiiponT of Timothy Sheahan, esq,, 

A.M., T.C.D. 



Exmmnation oj Teachers . — I liavo already submitted my views on the 
question of the Annnal Examination of Teachers with a view to their 
promotion. I am still of opinion that something- should be done, that as 
yet has not bocu done, to mako them feel that their claims to promotion 
will ho moasui'od less by their litomry acquirements than their zealous 
and cllicient disclnugo oi duty towards their i>ii))ils. I would not, how- 
ever, lower tlie standard of literary and scientific knowledge prescribed 
in the progiumme.s tor tho ditt'orent classes ; for any lad of ordinary 
capacity should, with tho ojiportnnities for instruction that now offer, he 
able to qualify for admission into tlio first class, before he enters his 
twenty-first year. Few that intend tlicrnselvcs for the Board’s sendee 
can miss an opportunity of spending tliroe or four years as paid monitors, 
and, after that, improving tlieir education at the Training Department, 
where, besides tho literary instruction that is provided for them, they are 
sure to got useful instruction in method, organization, and the art of 
teaching, by Icotnro and actual practice in t-lie new Model Schools recently 
established in connexion with tho Central Model School. 

Thcro is still a ditlicnlty in getting good subjects to enter the service as 
probationary teachers ; ami tliia ditlicnlty arises chiciiy from the absence 
of well qualified teachers from those poor and remote parts, where such 
persons are unwilling to abide or settle down from the want of any local 
support or encouragement. Wo could find here any number of youths of 
talont and capacity, who, with the advantage of a good education, would 
bo a credit to the service ; but the opportunity is lost to themselves as well 
as the public, and must continue so until some provision is made for a 
supplcmontal salary, a residence, and small plot of ground attached to it. 
Tliese advantages would bo sure to unite many married persons of high 
character as teachers, as they would be able then, by a little industry, to 
command not only the necessaries but some of the comforts of life, and 
bring up tlieir children more independently than they could possibly do 
miclor the pressure of house rent and high markets, when they would have 
every thing to buy, and those temptations to expense to which persons in 
the neighbourhood of towns are often exposed. 

Paid Monitors . — On former occasions I had reason to complain that a 
large number of paid monitors had been appointed through my group of 
districts, without due pains having been taken to inquire whether they 
possessed the essential qualifications for the office, or whether the condi- 
tions on which the appointments should be made were in all cases fulfilled. 

I ba-ve read over the exercises of all the senior monitors that were 
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• ..A 111* Tear and I regret to have to report that the written exer- 
“™fhat hav*^e\een sent to me from the monitors in a few distncte, we n. s,kc- 
Sifr"ttt came before me on former oeaasi»s 

•fr'ftrQP was that in these same districts, theie "were to specters’ 

f“!oT number* of paid monitors, and the system of emidoymg unpaid Kep„ts on 

largest uunioer oi p.uu Ac rnio-ht have been expected. Schools lu- 

r"‘ToTin*“suTI^^^^^^^ ^ 

lu'regard to the progress of the pupils and the quality of the instruction Exi^d. 
imparted to them. examining the exercises above referred to, ^ 

approial ot the Jloaicl. x „„,.i„,,. answer thonoli there were twenty 

and application to . pi instnictioii of the 

they who had made no iinprovenien classes committed to 

priiicipal teacher, could render much “l, 1, me for not having coiii- 

Sieir charge. Hero the of th? iimni- 

plamod to the District Inspector 9 ^ ^ 

Sor after schoSl hours, they had undertaken to impart. 

The following Table shows the Kiimber and Schools 



Modul Schools, 

Poor Law Uaion Schools, 
Convent Schools, 

Prison Sdioob, 

Or linarj Town and Rural 
Schools, 

Evening Schools, 

Total, 





22. 


23. 


24. 








3 


•t 

1 


2 


1 


3 






- 




101 


112 


125 


108 


“ 


" 






104 


114 


13t» 

1 


|U4 



Districta 



4 . 25 . ; 26 . 27 . 



27 . 


28 . 


29 . 1 


30. 


Total 




i - 


3 




6 




I 3 


4 


i 1 


, 28 




1 1 


0 


3 


14 


_ 


1 - 


- 


4 


5 


95 


! 117 ' 


97 


67 


990 


1 


1 ^ 


- 


3 


9 


:10d 


i'-" 


106 


78 


1,052 



Trim District ana me weiuLuj- v -- 
where sohools are yet to he established. 
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Appendix C. 

II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head In- 
spectors’ 

Kcports on 
Schools In- 
K)octeclaud 
Teachers 



[ 1861 . 

Tho following TaUo sliowa tlio 01as,aifioation of tke 995 National Scliool, 
as to state of — “ 

Building, ro]).iir8, &o., . . 461 27S Bnaor»m,, 

lumitii™ 1 U ..1 iiij|»ratua, . illll) M,; »“ 

Promisoaaudl.lay-g, omuls, . 217 260 tf of.? 

^ , aw 171 86 m 

•Kmoiicrs tl'i't tl'O woll-l)uilt .ooliools MO to bo fountl cliMv in thoSB 

E.™minoJ. dioceses where tlio Koman Oatlioho clergy identified tliemselves^witli tl.r. 
— system at an early ,ooriod In the othe? dioceses tl.ere hrimen rel^ 
mamlestod a laiulablo zeal for the cstablislinient of National Schools hui 
from tlie many cliihcultic,s in tho way of building or providing Knifeilil. 
bouses, Yory indifieront schools have been improvised to serve a tcni 

•nnrfirv rtm-nnc/n • t mm . U *o U- Itmi- 



Timothy 

Slienhan^ 

esq. 



.44V ...uuLtu. Ui vv'ulou can 00 only a question of time. 

I would respoctlnlly call attention to the state and circumstances of 
those sohool-lionsos which wore built witli tlie public aid and vested in 
loe.ll truateos before any change was made in tho terms on which buildinj 
grants were at first given. Many of those aro in a dilapidated state, and 
tboie arc no local parties to incur tho expense of putting them into a 
proper state of repair. Iho trustees that survive aro indifferent, and the 
reprcaeiitativea of tlioao who aro dead feel no conoorii about discharuinv 
the trust they had undertaken. It would bo difficult to enforce thehw 
in those cases; so, wboii the Imildiiigs aro absolutely required, it would 
bo more ooiivomont, as well as economic, to anticipate their fall than be 
at tlio oxpenao of ovo(3tiun; new liouscs on their ruins. 

In coimcxioii with this subject, I cannot avoid bearing testimony to 
the largo debt ot gratitude that all who feel an interest in relieviii" the 
distress and providing for the comforts of tho poor owe Mr. Yere Poster 
or hiB generous expemlituro of a largo fortune in boarding and improving 
school-housos and making gratuitous grants of valuable school appliances 
hrouglioiit the country. Owing to his prescienco and timely aid, the 
schools m cold and mountainous districts were, during the winter, crowded 
with children who camo for shelter and warmtii, if not for education. 
J.lie want ot turf pressed so heavily on tho poor that oven in the winter 
months tho fire was out on many lioartlis. 

Tho following exhibits tho Glassification of 993 Schools as regards the 
Cleanliness of Premiaes, Scliool-rooni, and Cliiklren : — 

IVemiseSj . 

Schoolrnom, 

_, • •. o,.u cut 46 U« 

' ° tables give a classification of tlio schools according to the 

amount ot accommodation they afford, and the nature of the average 
attendaneo commanded by them. Comparing both tliese returns, it will 
ppear la lu 74 8 per cent, of the schools the attoudance is under 50, 
While there is accommodation for over 50 in C3-3 per cent, of the school- 
houses, and for above 75 pupils in 2C per cent, of them. 

ow, the average attendance per school for the entire circuit is d7’i ; 
and in the ordinary National Schools, excluding Model Schools, Poor Law 
Union, Prison and Convent Schools, it is 43-26? 

1. Classification of 1,01.5 Schools, as to tho amount of Accommodation 
(allowing eight square feet to each Pupil) 

capalile of accommodating 

Not more tJian .50 pupils, 
krom 50 up to 75 pupils, 
r rora 75 up to 100 pupils. 

From loo up to 150 pupils, 

Above 150 pupils, 



Good. 


Fair. 


Middling. 


B.id. 


Total. 


. 250 


277 


139 


327 


993 


. 30« 


351 


202 


42 


fl.93 


. 337 


33G 


224 


46 


993 



Total, 



3G9 

383 

169 

52 

42 

, 1.015 
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0 —Classification of 984 Schools, as to the nature of the Average Attend- 
anoe commanded by them, there being 

Number of schoole respectively in ’wWcli averase daily attcndaiioe of pupils is- 
XJndet 30, 



SObHtuader 40, 

40 but uader SO, 

50 but uuder 70, 

70 but under 100, 

100 and above, 

Total, 

Average as per school, of those under go, 

Average as per school, for entire district, . 

Average attendance in ordinary National bchools, . 

Classification of these last : — 



189 

343 

205 

1G4 

62 

21 



. 26-0 
. 47*4 
. 43-25 



Avetago Daily 
Attendance. 

6 76 

2a 62-1 

U 13*5 

4 87 



Number of Model Schools, • ^ • 

Number of Poor Law Union Schools, . 

Number of Convent Schools, .... 

Number of Prison Schools 

Proporticu per cent, of ayeiago uttendance to average number on ^ 
rolls throughout the year in all Schools, . « « • • 

p/oporlion per cent, of average attendance to avemge number on 

rSls throngbont the year in the orcbiiary National Sciwols, . . 4S 3 
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AppendixC. 

II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head In- 
spectors' 
Reports on. 
Schools In- 
jected and 
Teachers 
Esamined. 

Timoih}/ 

Sheakariy 

esq. 



Attendance of I>upils.— The following tables fnmish useful information 
regarding the extent and character o£ the attendance, under difierent 
headings, viz. : — 

l-Aces of the Pupils on the Bolls during Quarter ended the Slst of 
December, 1861, in 971 Schools (excluding Prison and Evenint, 
Schools) : — 



Under 5 years of age, 

5 and under 6 years of ag« 

6 

7 



9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 



9 

10 

11 

12 

1.3 

14 

15 



15 and above 15 



Males. 

2,324 

3,372 

4,712 

5,333 

5,463 

5,775 

5,513 

4,780 

4,118 

3,124 

2,590 

3,121 



Females. 

2,620 

3,394 

4,288 

4.883 
5,195 
5,014 
4,933 
4,172 
3,696 
2,712 

1.884 
1,935 



Total. 

4,944 

6,766 

9,000 

10,266 

10,658 

10,789 

10,446 

8,952 

7,814 

5,836 

4,474 

5,056 



Total, 



50,275 44,726 95,001 



Males. Females. 

. . . • 0-7 

Average Age, . « ■ • 

-state of Attendance for year ended 

Schools (Prison Schools and Evening Schools excluded) . 

Average per School. 



Total number of indimdttal pupih appearing on rolls for 
year ended 3!st December, 1861, . • ; ' 

Total number of individual pupils sintek off during 
year ended 31st December, 1861, not including re- 
novats or those re-admiiled within the year, and 
remaining on rolls, . ♦ ,• 

Total number of individual pnpiU admitted to the 
schools in the year ended 31st December, 18bl. . 



Males. 


Femalea. 


Males. 


Females. 


69,155 


60,951 


70 


60-6 


29,737 


25,772 


30-7 


26-6 


32,189 


27,911 


33-1 


28-7 
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3- Olassilication of tlie Puj>ila ou tlio Ilulla for tlio year ended 31st 
December, ISGl, in 971 Schools (Prison Schools and Eveiiinff Schools 
excluded) : — o « 



Class. 


Niiiubor un 
llcll.H at upon- 
ing (if year jw 
triuwfcrrmt frum 
tliu old Kolia 


Nimilioritfuow 
pupUHadmiinul 
to tho sdiool 
after 

of till! year. 


Numlier of 
roiiKivod 
rollH from 
otlim- ndia dur- 
ing year. 


Number of 
impils removod 
from rolls to 
other rolls 
during year. 


Struck off dur- 
ing ami at ond 
of year. 


Number le. 
maiaingoB the 
books for trans- 
fer to the new 

rolls. 


Book I., 
» II., 

Sequels, . 
Book III., 
» IV., 
» V., 


M. 

13,743 
10,U!,*> 
5, .'40 
4,619 
2,;«»3 
116 


V. 

12,622 

9,323 

.\1H3 

3,740 

1,623 

•19 


M. 

19,7511 
3,1(61 
5,130 
■1,029 
1 ,.506 
59 


F. 

17,442 

7,403 

•1.147 

2,769 

739 

2(1 


M. 

m 

5,533 

4,620 

t) ry}-2 

Oh 


1'. 

41 

4,739 

4,oin 

2,003 

911 

73 


5,496 

4,019 

3,137 

1,373 

120 

1 


P. 

4,G3f 

.3,456 

2,636 

9,54 

102 


M. 

13,9.5.5 

9.557 

6,002 

4,949 

2,36-1 

114 


F, 

1*2,066 
8, *244 
.5,00.5 
3,56*4 
1,43.5 
5.5 


M. 

14,106 

11,006 

6,551 

4.846 

*2,707 

146 


V. 

13,602 

9,763 

■5.!>47 

3,994 

1,766 

87 


Total, 


36,966 


33,0-10 


39,3-13 


32,570 


1-1,146 


11,76.5 


14,146 


11,765 


36,941 


30,431 


39,368 





Ap pendi x C. Projicimey of Piipils,- 



II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head Ill- 
sectors’ 
Reports oil 
Schools lii- 
spuctuil and 
iVacliers 
Examined. 

Timothy 

Sheukan, 

CiUj. 



... "Tho following table exhibits the Proficiency of tlie 

riipila of whom a return has been made during the year on the Primary 
lleport ; — •' 



Learning. 


Niimhor 

oxaminiid. 


Reading, . 


84,607 [ 


Crrammar, 


2J,3JS| 


(ieography, 


'8C,077[ 

j- 

1 


Writing 

from 


liiclutioD, 


Arithmetic, 


23,Sflo| 


Writing, . 


1 

L 

17,5i!3| 



Alilo to read Seeorul Kook of Lessons correctly, 

Ahlo to read Tliird Book or highor books with ease 
and intulligeiioe, ... . . . , 

Ac({iui,iiitud with tiu! jitirU of upoech only, 

Ahlo to parse syutiMaieally, .... 
Ae(|ii:tiiited with outlines of Map of the World onf^, 
A(!i(ii!ui!tetl with Map of Kurope or of Ireland, 

Ahlo to answer on g«iim-Hi course of geography, 

Al)le to write a soiituiioo with tolerable accuracy, 
AIjIo tti write with ease and eorr(.‘Ctm!.-m, . 

Ahlo to sot down !M!i!«nvt(dy any uumhor of not more 
than mivou jilaces <if iigures, 

Able to work currontly asuiu in sublraction, . 

ii „ a HUin in lUviHiou of money, 

Ahlo to .solve reaililyand correetly tiuestions in pro 

portion or practice, 

Alilo to write on piipur liiirly, .... 

Ahlo to writu with en.se uud freedom, 





! Proper. 
boa per 

total 
Fo. cx- 


11,7S6 


34-1 


5,7.53 


16-6 


7,4I.‘{ 


30--1 


2,4(1» 


9-9 


6,910 


33-10 


4,167 

328 


15-.5 

1-.5 


4,4:i.5 


42-5 


2,104 


20-i 


6,679 


27-8 


12,416 


51-7 


6,760 


24 


2,751 


11 -.5 


7,082 


3:)*7 


•2,270 


12-7 



The following exhibits the classification of 995 Schools as to efficiency, 
with regard both to the extent and q^iiality of instruction : — 
Numbci’ of acliools ill wliich the i*eading 18 (juitc aatisfactory, . . 170 

Number of sidiools in which the reading is good, .... 191 
Number of schoola in which the reading is fair, . . . .307 

Number of schools in which the penmanship is (juito eatisffwtory, . 101 

Number of schoola in which tho pemnanship is good, . . . *203 

Number of schools in which the penmanship is fair, .... 262 

Number of sidioola in which arithmetic is fairly taught, and to a fair 

proportion of pupils, 617 

Number of schools in which dictation is fairly taught, and to a fair 

proportion of pupils, 5/8 

Number of schoola in which grammar is fairly taught, and to a fair 

proportion of pupils, 573 

Number of schools in which geography is fairly taught, and to a fair 
proportion of pupils, . . . . * 606 

Erom an examination of these tables we obtained the following facts : 

1. That of the totals on the school roils for the last quarter of the yeaf 
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1861 42'25 per oeBt. were under tlie age of nine years, 64'7 per cent. AppendixC. 
under eleven years, and 35' 3 above eleven. II. geijj. 

2 That tbe proportion per cent, of the average attendance to the tions from 
average number on tbe rolls throughout the year in all National Schools 
is oO'S, and in the ordinary National Schools 49'3. Keforts on 

3. That the average attendance of pupils above nine years form only Schools In- 
21 per cent, of the number on the rolls, and of the pupils above eleven ™ 
years only 17 per cent. Examined, 

i. That the pupils entered on the school rolls spend, on an average, — 
about half their time at school in the course of a year. 

Now, this time is not given continuously, for there is nearly an interval 
of three months between the q^uarters forming the half year. In most of 
the rural districts, and in many small towns, the attendance is high during 
the winter mouths ; it falls away in spring ; and when the crops are sown 
and other spring works are over, the pupils return to school, and continue 
until they are again called off to assist at the harvest labours. Another 
element presents itself for consideration. It is only when the average 
attendance amounts to sixty pupils in a boys’, and fifty in a girls’ school, 
for three months previous to the date of an application for salary to an 
assistant, that such application is entertained. This rule excludes the 
services of an assistant in many schools, when the attendance is for some 
months as low as thirty pupils, while during others it swells up to seventy. 

It is not to he expected that under these eireumstances the teacher’s 
efforts would he attended with the same results as may be seen when the 
attendance is regular. The attention of the pupil is constantly kept to 
the work, and nothing is forgotten through intermission of study and 
application. , 

If we take up tho Proficiency Table, with these facts before ns, and 
duly estimated, we must look on the results therein presented as on the 
whole very creditable to our teachers. And when we take into account 
the large number of these that are untrained, and merely probationers, 
we must conclude that there are in these ten districts but a tew zealous 
and successful officers thoroughly devoted to their work, for the high 
proficiency returns from their schools should be required to supplement 
the shortcomings of the others, and make the table present for all the 
schools what I take to be above the results generally received from fairly 
conducted schools. . . . . 

I have giveu in tbe Appendix tbe general observations ot each oi the 
District Inspectors as to tbe proficiency of tbe pupils found in attendance 
at inspections made during the year. . _ , „ , , 

The subjoined tables show the position of the Teachers, as regMds 
classification and local support, derived from endowments and school-tees. 

1.— Incomes of 1,100 Teachers (excluding those of Model Convent, 





principal TeacUors. 


Assistants. 


Total. 




Males. 


FcmaloB. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Fomales. 


Number •whose total incomes are — 
£15, and under £15, 

Above £15, but under £20, . 
£20, but 'under £25, 

£25, but under £30, 

£30, but under £40, 

£40, but under £50, 

£50, but under £60, 


M. 

6 

77 

101 

151 

167 

58 

51 


F. 

14 

61 

56 
79 

57 
17 
13 


M. 

27 

31 

7 

3 

1 

1 


F. 

23 

26 

28 

3 


M. 

33 

108 

108 

1.54 

168 

59 

51 


F. 

37 

87 

124 

32 

59 

17 

13 


Totals, 


611 


337 


70 


82 


681 


419 
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Average iiicomo of tJio prmclnal toneliora, male and fomalo, 
of tlju anlmirif National Schools, such o.xcIuHiouB .as 
boforo being made, .... 



Number of cosq.b •\vliero rosidimeo nr land, rent froo, is pro- 
vided for the teacluir; tlju nalnro of siicli accommoda- 
tiou, ami total and average annual value of sucli, 

Avurngo, ...... 

NiitnlieV of schools, if any, whoso tcaclu-vs pay ii rent for 
schoolhonso, and total au<l avomgo annual amount of 
flucli payments, ..... 

Average, .....* 



Fomalcs, 

^ s. d. 



32 12 5| 25 7 



Number of paid monitors in district .at close of year, 





£ s. d. 


No. 194 


587 0 0 




3 0 0 


No. 102 


199 0 G 




1 19 0 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Males. Females. 


Males. Pcmalei 


40 41 


202 235 



^ 2 — Social position of 1,1G7 Teachers, on 31st December, 1861. 





Males. 


Foniales. 




Males, 


FomalcR. 


Tmimvl, 


42f) 


2IB 


Married, 


333 


141 


Not 'rraiued, 


231 


242 


Not Married, . 


374 


319 


Totiils, 


707 


4fi() 


Totals, 


707 


460 


Ages. 




Males. 


Pemalr.?. 




Under 


20 years. 




«0 


(>7 




20 but under 3l), 




. 31 n 


239 




30 


M 40, 




. 143 


31 




40 


„ .50, 




36 


17 




.50 


„ (iO, 




(iO 


0 




(lO and 


over (»0, 




21 


- 






Totals 




. 707 


400 





3. — These Toiichors were classed rospcctivoly as under:— 







Maliu. 


F<inmles. 


Alalos. 


Females. 




' 1st Division, . 


. 4 


t) 


Trr rii f Ist Division, 


214 


I3G 


I. Class,- 


2nd Division, 


22 


20 


I'l- {auiiBivirioi 


164 


105 




3r<l DiviHion, . 


! 32 


32 


Probationora, 


85 


66 


IT /-•! 


lut Division, . 


. 7(> 


41 







— 


11. Class, 


2nd Division, 


. ilO 


75 


Totals, 


707 


460 



4. — Their period of Service under the Board : — 



Numhor under* 3 yciu’s, 

Of 3 yeai-8, but under !i years, 
Of 5 years, hut under 1(1 years, 
Of lU years, but under 15 years, 
Of 15 years, and above 15 years, 



Males. 


Females. 


107 


133 


3.9 


77 


157 


114 


143 


34 


151 


52 



Totals, 



707 460 



[Classification 
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5. Classification of 94.5 Schools as regards Sebool Fees : — 



— 




I*. 


13. 




II«. 


III'. 


m*. 


rroha- 

tiODOry. 


.A 

o 

e* 


In 65 Sdiools the Pupils pay aotliing, . ■] j ; | f 

In 51 Schools the Piiyments arc under £1, . .S ® o 
In 3131 „p ( £1 but under 3, . . E 

In 265 a 3 £3 „ 5, . . L|=.= . 

In 122 4J13 £.5 7. . • Sifl 

iu77fl|i£7 .. ■ ■ °rr 

In 40 -g 1 £10 .. 15, . • 5 Si 

In 12J “ £. [.^£15 and over lo, . . J a"® 

9-15 Tot*'* 


1 

2 

1 

o 


3 

7 

7 

1-: 

6 

3 


1 

8 

11 

i) 

7 

7 

2 


12 

6 

39 

53 

23 

16 

15 

1 


18 

n 

no 

91 

37 

17 

G 

1 


19 

13 

88 

49 

19 

8 

1 

1 


11 

IS 

35 

20 

3 

1 


65 

51 

313 

265 

122 

77 

40 

12 


6 


38 


45 


117 


165 


29) 


198 


85 


945 



£ s. d, App&idixC. 

Annual average amount per sdiool, for above 945 Schools, . . • ,‘5^1 nf 

„ pupil in daily average attendance, for above 945 Scuools, 0 19$ 

” pupil in, average on Rolls for above 945 Schools, .0 0 11 



6.— Classification of above 945 Schools as regards Local Endowments. 

Schools Unendowed, . . . • .755 



II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head In- 
spectors’ 
Reports on 
Schools In- 
lected and 



Schools with Endowments under £5, 

of £5 hut under £10, . 
„ of £10 and above £ 10 , 

Total Endowed, 



51 

78 

61 



Examined. 

Timothy 

Sheahan, 

esq. 



Agi-regale iraouiit of Endowments, £l,3fl2 Us. ii. Nature and sourse o£ such Chiefly 
from Landed Proprietors, except in the Dublin District. 



7.— Glassification of 945 Schools (excluding Model, Poor Law, Convent, 
Evening, and Prison Schools) as regards Payments made to 
Teachers from all Local Sources for services in their {Day) Schools 
(including Pees, Endowments, and Contributions, but not Tuitions, 
value of Land or House, if held rent free, nor any nou-official 
income) : — 





I«. 




IS. 


IIL 


11 *. 


lIli.jllR 


Pioi*- 

tiooary. 


In 45 Schools the Income from local ‘ 
sourccB is nothing, 

la 50 Schools the Income is under £1, 

In 265'i a f £l but under £3, 

In 232 1 3 £3 „ £5, . 

In 121 a 1 £5 ,, £7, . 

Iq 9^ i 'i « J „ £ 10 . . 

In 82f5-'-i£10 „ £1.5, . 

la 27 i £15 „ £20, . 

In 28 2 £20 „ £30, 

In 4J m 1 £30 and over £30, . j 


u 
“ 2 

\§- 

II 

I* 

43 


1 

1 

o 


2 

.3 

2 

10 

12 

3 

7 


5 

9 

5 

5 

11 

3 

5 

2 


3 
05 
29 
21 
15 
14 

4 
2 


8 

6 

29 

48 

24 

17 

20 

8 

6 

1 


9 

11 

97 

79 

45 

24 

16 

4 

4 

1 


18 

15 

76 

46 

19 

15 

7 


8 

15 

31 

18 

4 

4 

I 

•2 


945 






Totals, 


6 


39 


45 


115 


167 


290 


198 


85 



Annual average amount per school, . * , / 

Annual average amount per pupil in daily avoraM attendance, . 
Annual average amount per pupil in average on Rolls, . 

* The reference is to Principal Teachers only. 

VOL. I. 



£ s. 
. 5 11 
. 0 2 
. 0 1 



rf. 

f 

n 



B 
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and Managers, as regards their Religious Denomination, (Prison and Evening Schools excluded.) 
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I cannot conclude tins report ■vritliout again inviting the attention of AppendixC. 
the Cominissioners to the suggestions put forward by me in my report for jj s^ec. 
I 860 , touching the examination and promotion of teachers, and the tions from 
nppointment and subsequent examination of monitors. Had these latter 
been acted on there would have been a large saving in travelling ex- ifeports on 
penses, as the monitors of only one year’s standing would not have been Sctools la- 
summoned for examination, while the teacher, having in view the gra- 
tuities for the first and second years, would be likely to take more pains E.\ammed. 
with the monitors under their charge of this standing, and bring them up - — 

to the requirements of their respective programmes. ^ ISS, 

As these suggestions appear to me well calculated to effect the objects esq. 

I had in view wben putting them forward, viz., “to diminish and keep 
down the number of bad monitors, aud render more effective the tuition 
of those who promise well, aud reduce the expenses of their yearly exami- 
nations as at present conducted,” I beg to be excused for inserting them in 
this report, 

1. “ That Inspectors, before making recommendations for paid moni- 
torships, should take due pains to inquire whether the parties presented 
for nomination were duly qualified in regard to capacity, aptitude for the 
office, conduct, and health. 

2. “That none should be nominated who were not likely to continue 
in the Board’s service at the expiration of four years, unless w'here such 
subjects could not be procured, and the exigencies of the schools demanded 
an addition to the toaching power. 

3. “ That monitors, at the expiration of their first year, should be exa- 
mined in their schools, as formerly, by the District Inspectors, both by 
questions in writing, and orally \ and that written exercises, with dockets 
filled up as usual, should be forwarded to the office. 

4. “ That after the expiration of the second year they should be sum- 
moned to the centres of their respective districts, and examined, as at 
present ; and that the gratuities which the District Inspectors, after the 
private examination at the close of the first year, may have awarded their 
teachers, shoiihl be paid only when these same monitors passed this second 
examination respectablj’^. 

5. “ That all monitors whose answering at the second examination 
would be found below the standard at which gratuities could he awarded, 
should be renjoved from the service, having after two years probation 
shown themselves unfit for the office. 

6. “That at the expiration of the third year they he examined in 
their schools as after the first year; and, after the fourth ;^ear, be 
again summoned to the centres of the districts for public examination ; 
aud that the gratuities for the two years be paid the teachers for such as 
answered satisfactorily on this occasion.” 

I have, as on former occasions, given in the Appendix copious extracts 
from the reports of the District Inspectors, in reference to the position 
and prospects of National Education in each of their districts respectively. 
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Appendix to Tvjmty-ei<jUh Report of Commmioners [1861 
Appendix to Mr. Siieaiian’s Geneeat. Repoei, 
B.’cteaotu from tlio Anndae Kbpoets of tie Bistbici Isspeoiobs 



The following Tallin gives tlio Niimos .and Residencos of the Ten Inspectors k 
uiy grotii) of 1 llstricts, and the Comitias in which each District is situated;— 



No. of 
DiatricL 


iHspectorH. 


Omdal 

lluaiduiiuo. 


County. 


21 


i*. O’CiimJcU, csij., 


Swincfovil, 


Sligo, Mayo, Roscommon. 




J. Dowlintr, cjiiii., . 


B<.ylc, . 


Sligo, Lei trim, Roscoiiiinon. 


2» 


I'L MacUi'eaiioi-,es(i. , 


Oavai!, . 


IVvnmimgh, Cavan, Monaghan, Wesbnoatli 


24 


S. Atluir. osrj.. 


iJailiehoruiigli, 


Moniigh.an, Cavan, Louth, Meath. 


2.5 


.iolm Mullov. 


Drogheda, . 


Loutli, Meath, Dublin. 


2t! 


IVr. JMacaulay.ew}., 


Westport, 


hlayo, (-falway, 


27 


T. K. JStroiiR, os(|., 


Uoscoimnun, . 


Ro;^coinmon, Gidway, Loncfoixl, tVestmeadi 


2t< 


Jj. Jlai’icin, esri., . 


1 /ongford, 


Leitrim, Cavan, Lonjrford, Westmeath 


29 


1*1. A. L^ouwcll, esq.. 


Trim, . 


Mcatli, We-stmeatU. 


30 


F. F. 0'OarroU,eBii. 


Dublin, , 


Mouth, Dublin. 



Distribution of the S^ational Schools : docs it accord with the distrxbuiion of the 
pnpidation ? 

Mr. DivStrid; 21 — As a {^oiicrul vulo the schools liavc been estab- 

HsIkkI ill the most rcrjuirlii" them. I'hcrij are, however, many places 

■vvlmre tlic -vviuit of schools is much felt. 

Mr. District 22 'I'iie schools appear to be disti*ibuted in fair 

accordance with the requirements of the ]) 0 ]mhil.ion of the district. The num- 
ber already established, liowcver, is not {piite .sunicient to meet the wants of the 
])eoi>lc. Ten or twelve luUHtiomil schools W’ouhl jirobably sullice to remedy 
existing deficiencies. It would be also desirable that a few ini.'ied scliools, com- 
maudhig a conshlorubhi attemhmeo of pupils, wei’o divided into separate dcpiirt- 
meiits for boy.s ami girls. The imniber of casc-s requiring this altcratioa is ten, 
and tlicy are situated for the most part in the barony of Oorran and barony of 
Coolnvin, county of Sligo. 

Mr. MncCremior, District 211. — ^'rolei’ably well, save in three localities, in 
which they arc still (olally rerpiireil, or too scarce. 

Ml*. Adat7\ 1 )istriet 24. — 'I'Jio. diatributimi of tlie National Schools of this dis- 
trict may be .said to accord very I'airly with the disti-ibution of the population. 
Tliecxcoptious to this atatcincut, lew as they are, ave becoming fewer every year. 
In one locality, the Shirley Estate, county Mtmaghau, where, until recently, 
National Schools were not; tolerated by the landlord, there is now a National 
School (Sreenty), in healthy working; and application lias been made to me 
lately for a trained muster for another aeliool, to lie placed under the Board im- 
mediately. T’lio hoiistw for liofh schools have been newly built l)y the present 
laudlonl, E. P. Shirley, esq., M.P., ivlio has also made handsome endowments to 
the teacher.s. 

Mr. ilioZZf??/, District 2.5. — The insuUieicnt school accommodation for boysk 
the town of Drogheda, noticed in last report, has not been remedied, nor is it 
likely to be at present. 

One rural district, in want of a National School, will, I expect, he supplied 
during the year. Other localities accommodated. 

Mr. Macaulay,, District 26 In some parishes of the district the school accom- 

modation is not sufficient for the increasing population. The paiish of Boss, in 
the county of Galway, has not five .schools for about 1 ,200 families, and those arc 
situated on the i*oadsi<le, while the imi jority of the people reside in the mountain 
glens. The islands of Clew Bay have no schools of any description. The 
remote island of Inisliarlc, with a pojnilation of fifty families, lias not a school; 
and there is but one individual on it who can read or write. The island of 
Boffin should have three schools if the educational interests of the children 
regarded. In many localities the school-houses are so inconveniently located, 
they cannot be regularly or punctually attended. 
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}ilr. Strongt District 27 In these parishes of the county Roscommon adiii- AppcndixC. 

tional schools are needed, namely, ]jalIiiitol>ber, Bassilick, Ogulla, Lessonuffy, 
Cloontuskcrt, St. Peter’s, Kilkorkey, and Hahara. In the county Westmeath, fionsfrom 
St. Mary’s, and Kilkenny, West. Applications have been made to the Commis- Hea<l In- 
sioners tor establishing new schools in the parishes of Rahara, St. Mary’s, and specters’ 

St. Peter’s, and are about to be made for new schools in the parishes of Kil- 
corke}-, I^ssomilly, and Cloontuskcrt. I expect that other schools will be 
established, in cour>-e of some time, in all the other parishes. As I'egards other 'pgacimrs 
localities in ray district, I would say that the distribution of the National Examined. 
Schools accords with the population. — 

Jlr. Comcell, District 29 The distribution of the Xatioital Schools through- 

out this district accords faiidy with the wants of the population, except that 
in sume parishes schools ai-e yet wanted. In the s)mll parislies where National 
Schools have not yet been established, the childrcu can couveniently attend the 
National Schools already established in the adjoining parishes. 

Jlr. O' Carroll and IVIr. JSarJiin answer this question aflirmatively. 



General Ohsermtions as to Nature a7id Amount of Accom}}iodation in the Schools. 

Mr. O'Connell, District 21 Comparing the amount of accommodation with 

the average attendance in the several schools, I find no cause of complaint. 

JD-. MacCreanur, District 23 ^Tlie accommodation is very unsatisfactoiy in 

one-fourtii of the schools, and rather unsatisfactory in nearly another fourth. 

Mr. Adair, District 24 lu general, the school-room capacity is fairly equal 

to the accommodation of the numbers attending. In only eight cases can I say 
that the school-rooms are decidedly too small; and in four of these, efibrts are 
being made to enlarge the present houses or to build new ones. 

Mr. il/o%, District 25 In most cases ample. , , . 

Mr. Macaulay, District 26— The accommodation in most of the schools is 
sutlicient for the attendance, and quite adequate for all the requirements of 
schools intended for an elementary education. 

The Castlebar Male School is an exception, as it is not by any means large 
enough for the attendance. It is occasionally crowded to inconvenience. 

Hr. Strong, District 27 ^Except in case of eight or ten school-houses, I am 

able to sav that there is now a fair amount of accommodation as to space. 

Markin, District 28 A good many of the schools a.re liimted in space, 

and defective as to light and ventilation. In the majority ot the existing 
schools, however, these imperfections do not exist. ^ 

Mr. Conwell, District 29.— Altogether the aecomniodatiou in the schools 
thi'oughout this district, with few and rare exceptions, is very satisfacton% and 
even where it is nob yet all tliat could be desired, thei*e is every likehhood ot 
improvement. , . ... 

Mr. O' Carroll, District 30 In some of the schools the accommodation is 

very deficient. 



State of Schools, generalhj, as to supply of Lesson Boohs other School 
Requisites, at reduced jirices, for sale to Jrupils. 

Mr. O’ ConneK, District 21 — During tie year I received 132 parcels of re- 
quisites at reduced prices, thirty-one free-stock ^ants, and sii pMk.iges of 
apparatus, all, except, in three cases, intended tor the schools m thu distiict. 

Mr. Dowling, District 22 — The requisites most freiiuentlj detoive .are 
stationery and First Books, the consumption of winch is very great. The num- 
her of schools in which a want of sale stock is ^riously ^et i 
fiveor six. Theschools, on thewliole, are tolerably well stipphrfwitliienniates. 

Ml-. afncCrcaiwr, District 23— In thirty schools the ““PP'j “ 

In sixty schools the supply is middling, and in forty schools i 1 j • . ' i 

Mr. Adan, District 24.-In thirty-one sehoob I found the supply ot s^opl 
requisites quite sufficient; sixty schools were fairly provided with them, and in 
twenty schools the supply was poor or quite inadequate. 
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AiypcndixC. Mr. Mollay^ Diutvict 25 — 'J'lio aup|)1y iu lUly-ilircc scliools was good, ia 
thirty-four fau*, iu hovcu middlini;-, and iu two bad. 
tiouB*lVorn J)isti‘i(it 20. — koquisit«.t.s and books are not supplied to tie 

Hoiul In- schools in sutlieicnt almndauoo, iu any ciusos where the, tcuichci’s are !iot so inde- 
ai)cctor.s’ pendent /IS to advance the money. It seldom occuv.s that any manager txmtri- 
lUprta on butes a f/u-thiiig; for this object, and the. limited resources of a toacber cauQot, 
Scliools Iu- juatico or jiruprioty, be taxed for such a purpose, when, perhaps, bis family 
^(mchers^^ are in. want of the. common necessaries of life. 

Examined. Mi-*- Stnnu^^ District 27 — Tiie supply of map.s ia good, of lesson books and 

other requisites, only modci’atii ; few have a pmper supply of these for the 

Timothy present denmnds, /ind only ii smn.ll number of the tc-aclicra provide for the futui'e, 
Sheahiin, District 2H. — U'he 8(.oclc of les.son books is fairly kept up tbroiigh- 

out tlui schools. Ther(! is a grcait want, however, observable at all times in the 
supply of slates and writing materials. It not nnfrequently happens that one- 
half of the children present at nn examination are without the means of 
witing a copy, owing to this neglect. 

Mr. Coimd!., District 29 'i.'h<.i ]\lodcl .Schools, Workhouse Schools, and Con- 

vcntSchools arc always well supplied. Out of the ordinary National Schools in 
operation on 3 1 .st December last : — 

fid uro well Bupplied. 

22 are fairly aupplied. 

5 arc piu'tinlly supplied. 



Tlie state of the schools under lliis important headia, on the whole, very satis- 
factory. 

Books and school requisites have biicn purchased during the past year to the 
following amounts : — 



In Diixcd iinil Boyn’ Schools, 
In Oirls’ Schools, 

In DintriotModol Schools, 
In Workhouso Schools, , 

In Couveut Schools, 



£, s. d. 
HS G 2 
47 IS 9 
17 G 9^ 
11 II) 10 
21 i-i 7 



Total, 



1«2 0 



Mr. O' Carroll^ Diatrict 30. — Supply gooil. 



Character of the Piipih'' Aitanduncn thron^hout the year^ whether regular or 
irregular ; ami the (uvuhcs tu which the regularity or irregularity^ as the case 
viuij h(i, may he atirihnted. 

Mr. O'Oonndl^ District 21. — Tn-cgular: which may be attributed to several 
reasons, such as severe weather, ludidcreuce of parents, want of fences in the 
country, which caused many of the children to bo cmjdoyed lierding ; non-pay- 
ment of acliool-fccs, &c. _ , 

Mr. Dowlings District 22. — Tim character of the pupils’ attendance at schoai 
is irregular, ranging from sixty'-six down to twenty-eight per cent, ot the 
number on rolls, jiccordiug to the period of the year, llonie labour of 
imfavourablencss of weatlun’, -want of clol-hlng jiud fuel, and occasionally ot tooo, 
togethci* with tlio Hinall market value of oilucatiou for the peasantry genCEailj, 
combined with less inlluencing causes prevent the attendance of the chudi*ai 
from being regular or continuous and punctual. ^ _ i? i , i 

Mr. MucCreanor^ District 23 As the pupils /u’O principally of the I’lira 

population, the attendance is, as stated in my former rcptirts, for two sijasons 
ratlier than for the yc/ir. The averages for March, October, and Novemoa, 
are only about half the number for January, Juno, and July. 

Mr Adub\ District 24 ^Tlic attendance varies very much accordiu" to saisoa 

of the year. In seed time and harvest it is small. In June and July, it becom^ 
pretty large, and in Januai’y and February it attains its highest. Ihis is owOj. 
to the fact, that the parents of the pupils are almo.st all engaged m agncul 
pursuits. When field work is slack, the children go to school, but when su 
work presses, they are kept at home. 
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In tlie montbs of April and May, tbe gross aTerage attendance was 3,498-8, 
and for tbe montbs of September, October, and November, it was only 3,067-2 ; 
Uile for June and Jnly it was S, 100-6, and for tbe montbs of January and 
February, it rose as bigb as 5,570-7. _ _ .... 

Ml-, ilollmj. District 2.5 More regular than m pre-fious yem-, ai-ismg pnuci 

iviUv, I think, from tbe weather being less severe. 

' ill-. Macaulmj. District 26.— The attendance of the pupils for the past year 
has been more b-regulai- than for many previous yeai-s. This u-regularity may 
be attributed to tbe unusual -wetness of the past season, and consequent scarclty 

Sb-oiifi-, District 27.— Somewhat more regular in all the months, except 
the montbs of Septombei-, October, November, .and December. I would say 
the attendance in these was limited by tbe excessive wetness of the season, and 

(Icartli of fuel. . i i * 

Mr. Bio-Ki, District 28— The attendance of pupds is ii-rcspilai- and fliietu- 
atinv III town schools tbe attendance is influenced pi-meipally by the state o 
tbe weather. In rural schools, the calls for agricultural labour create additional 

“ District 29.-Thi-oughout the district I can perceive a tendenp- 

to improved regular attendance; but this is frequently mtemipted by the break- 
ing out of some epidemic among cliildi'cn, sucii as measly, scaa-latma, icc. I he 
demand for liivcnile labour in herding, -weeding-, S:c., iis it does in other places, 
h.as very considerable effect in pi-oiluciiig b-regnlanty of attcmlanco. 

:>Ir. O' Carroll, District SO— Bather irrcguiar. Teachers m many mstaiices 
not prepared to commence business at ten. 
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Fedirm of heal parties with regard to the Natimal Schook .- if mfavoarohk, to 
udiat social or reUgious classes is such feeling confined ! 

Mr. O'Coimin, District 2l-The only pm-ties who entma^ined 
able feeUng to the National System are the Eoman Catholic cler l . Thiit fee 
ibg, howerer, h.as been p.m-tly' removed by the estabbshmen of *9 ^ 

the Board, vis., that of giving grants towai-ds buildmg schools, to he vested in 

District 2-3— A majority of the clergj-men of the Established 

Cliurcb are acttvelv opposed to the Natiouid Schools, and a few lauded pro- 
prl^t se^to healso St 

The kitv in o-eueral look on the National Schools as favomabiy as need he 
desired. ' The°Eoman Catholic clergy, a few of the Protestant clerg)-, and a few 

“'IS? 

unfavom-aWe to the National Schools here, but tins 
considerably since 1858, when I came here. T>ie Bishop of 
patron of a National School in this 

then- opinions, and associated themselves with the s\ . ' jj g,,FooIs 

Mr. ArteV, District -24.-There is almost no oppositton ^ 
in this distriW. There is, indeed, on the P“r “.‘ Z 
managers even, a want of co-operatioii, whieh one i» /-<5.ti,„iie cler<w The 

of co-operation is confined, faroiJihle to the '^rational 

laity ot all denominations ai*e, tui the mo-t pari, 

‘^'^Mrhlolloij, Disti-ict 25.-NO cases of active opposition have come under my 

District 26,-As I have on formm- occ« 

vailing feebno- is one of utter indiffei-ence, except on the part ot clergy o 
"'l"rK;trict 27-Ncariy all me — 

EstabUshed Church, by smiiUng their ehildren p 
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A^opendix to Twenty-eighth Iteport of Commissioms [1861, 

mimber of the clergy of Iho Establislicil Clim-cli, anil a few of tlie kiuW 
pnetors, contimio to bold themselves iu opposition 
Mr. Com,,dl, Uistriet ao.-The parents of the pupils throughout the ilistri,., 
contmuo well ^tislred with, and Inghly ,approciate, the quality of the eduea&n 
pveu in the National Schools. I'lie clergy have given no opposition “ 1 " 
aptem while, on the contrary, many of them .■U’o very zealous in iceniw an 
tlicu* schools. “P 

Mr. O’Camlt, District .'ll) — The clergymen of the Established Church art 
in general, opposed. With a few e.v-ception«, the. Homan Catholic clorimaen 
lu-Q practically not opposed to the ordinarv National .Schools, thoimh in 
they object to the principle of oducatiiig Komaii Catholics and Prototanti toge- 



General Observations as to Proficiency of Pur, ib found in attendance at 
Insiiections ■made during the year. 

Reading (mclucling oral spelling and c.’cplanation). 

Mr. O'ConiwU, District 21 — Tlie proficiency in reading during the past rear 
was not very salisfuctory ; the othca* subjects received more attention ; spellinff 
has been well taught, and the principles of spelling, for the most paa-t, well under- 
stood. ^ ’ 

Mr. I)owling, District 22. — The character of the reading a}>pcars to be, on 
the whole, very lair, taking into account the. circumstances of the schools. Tlie 
pupils in the advanced classes usually read with distinctness and intdligence, 
and in all elites the cliildren arc taught to understand what they read. *0ral 
spelling is always attended to in tlic junior classes, but not so much regarded 
la the senior cla.sse.s ; spelling on slates from dictation taking the place of oral 
exercises m the hitter. 

Mr. MacCretmor,^ District 23.— -Tliough this leading branch is not }’et in an 
advanced state oi prolicioncy, it is at least jirogi’cssing fairly, and I can state 
that the principles of grammar arc now jiretty well broiiglit to beai’ on it, in 
judicious explanations, in a con.si(lL’i*iible uuinbor of the schools. 

Mr. Adair,, District 24. — In this important branch of primary education the 
results ot my examinations during the past year have been, on the whole, satis- 
factory.^ A. little more than oiic-half of all the pupila found in attendance when 
I examined for the primary report could read the Second Book, and about one- 
sixth of the whole could read the Third Book and the higher lesson books. The 
proportion per cent, to the total number o.xamined in 1861 i.s very nearly the same 
being for Second Book 3H‘4, and for Third and higher books, 17'7 ; 
while in I860, the.se numbers were rc-speetivcly 3 D'.'i and 16'1. This shows a 
slight inci'case in the uuiubers able to read the higher books. 

Oral spelling and explanation of the ivords of the lessons are, on the whole, 
satisfactorily taught. 

hfr. Mollu-y, District 2.5. — Spelling from dictation and explanation now more 
carefully taught in almost every s<!hool; and, as I made it a point to examine 
particularly tliG junior classes in some other lesson than that appointed for 
the day, or in which they might liavc been preiiared, reading was, of neces- 
sity, bettor attended to. 

Mr. Macaulay, District 26. — Oral spoiling 1ms not pi*ogressed so much as is 
desirable, chiefly because the teachei’s, in exercising the pupils in this branch, 
generally hmit themselves to the words ai*ranged at the head of the lesson, in- 
stead of divei’.sifying the exercises bywords indiscriminately chosen. Explan- 
ation has advanced but little ; this is the more to be regretted, as most of the 
pupils have but little home cxpeiaence. Irish being the veraaculai* in the 
greater part of the district, the teachers should be obliged to give the ^eatest 
attention to this indispensable branch of a child's education, seeing that it con- 
stitutes the basis of a thorough knowledge of the English language. 

M.T, Strong, Di.strict 27. — As a general rule, I find that oral spoiling and ex- 
planation of the substance of the lessons arc fairly attended to. It strikes me, 
that much of the bad reading in our schools may be traced to two prevailing 
causes, ^namely, irr^ularity of pupils’ attendance, which too often defeats the 
teaimer s best exertions, and nndne anxiety to pu.sli them forward into advanced 
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Afr ffarKn.DistriotSS— Heading is tauglitvritli considerable success throngb- 
cirtiie district, and is generally cbaracterised by intcEigonce and a knowledge 
oftlie subject of the lesson ; pronunciation continues defective. Ora! spelling 

District 29^— Oral spelling is weU taught throughout the dis- 
trict • and I have reason to be well satisfied with the manner in whieh the cMdi-en 
TO tauwht the subject-matter of the reading lessons. The teachers continue to 
teach reading in the manner described m last year s re,port ; and compaied with 
1 <!(!0 and talcina the numbers examined for primary form of report, I hud an 
improvement of“l'7 per cent, able to read Second Book correctly, and 07 per 

ceL able to read Third and bigber books with ease and mtelbgence. 

Afr O' Carroll, District 30 — Pronunciation and spelUng m goiieial famly 
attended to ; but explanation of words and subject of lesson very much neglected. 

The advanced pupils in the convent schools are the best readers. 

Penmanship. 

It. O'Connell District 91 — ^The general style of penmanship was, to say the 
least of it, inferior in the male schools, and only one or two steps higher m the 

<5falp of m'olieieacy in tlie female schools. , i • 

Mr. Dowling, District 22 — The teaching of penmanship has very much im- 
proved, perhaps more so than any other branch. This has arisen from a more 
general Le of the engraved head-linos, and a better degi'ee of supemsion on the 

^*Thf™it'*o£ engraved head-lines for girls continues to be felt. In many 
female schools the round-hand is adopted. qpd 

Mr. 31acCreanor, District 23._Improving generally, and more caie and 
iudvment applied to It in about half the schools, but unsuitable houses and fiir- 
nitim, and too scanty supplie.s of materials, interfere with it. 

Mr. Adair, District 24 — Penmanship is iaivly taught in idmosl all the -enhoH. 
and during the past year to a greater number, or to a greater pioporlioii of the 
pupils, than beretaforc. The total e.xainiiied m mating on paper at my pn a. y 
insneefions in 1861 was 2,038; in 1839 the total number was 2,350; and in 

1860 it was only 2,192. This increase in the numbers actually learning to wuate 

fpaperi at Jbtte in a great measure to niy 
to Lve .all above first class provided with copy-books, 
attempt writing, no matter how imperfectly they may execute 

I have been induced to take this view from the 7d nossMv 

pupils, though well grotvn up, are to be fouml rn the second class, and possibly 
may never get beyoiTd it till they are finally taken froni school 
Sotivithstanding the increase in the 

proficiency has not fallen off. Proportion per cent .^e “ 3^7;*; 

53-3, ag a i n st 54-4 in 1860 ; able to wiate well, 6-1 m 1861, and only 3 3 m 

‘1?;. Money, District 26,-The returns for thls.branch T 

than Inst year, there being only thirteen schools m winch the wiitmg is not at 

^‘fb'kcauluy. District 26._In many of riic <Stes"1n 

facility a good legible liand, owing to • Upjnn. tau^lit. ' 

others they are not attentively overlooked while this lea +P'ichers’^an'd the 

Mr. sUn, District 28.-lBetween the 
general defective supply of paper, &e., progress m t i in writ- 

is unsatisfactory, die" teacUs, whether they write 

ing the head-lines for the pupils. Kvcii those who ai e _ p _ uecessary 

cimen such as might become a model for imitation, w fUmuo-h the entire 
pains; and it often happens in conseiiuencc that 

school-going period without having once seen a specim sv^tein of writ- 

A simpTe way to remedy this defect, and to secure 

ing in our schools, would be to issue copy books with p o 

ComceZ?, District 29._Tnierever this branch easily ' 

becomes at once popular, the improvei^nt of pup y “ 
tlnguished, even by the illiterate pai’ent. On the w lo , • , • == 
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App^xC. is well taught in this district, there being 02 per cent, of the pupils examisnl 

II. Selec- P=‘P® fiiu-ly, 111 iiiU'tlou to 21-8 able to -mite with 

tioM8 from liecuom. ‘ 

Head In- Mr. O' Carroll, District 30.-,Not well taught. An almost illegible cawb-. 

.iwetors .augiilar hand prevails m the majority of the female sohools-d-m , 

Sola In- ‘’“11™’!™- I'cw of tlie female teachers write well. ‘ 

8i)ectcil aud 

Teacliera 

Examiaed. Arithmetic. 

Thmihj O'Comidl, District 21 — A tolerable good knowledge of practical arirt 

Shcahm, mctic Wits e.vhi bited in the majority of the schools, and the proficieuev in mcatii 
<is(p arithmetio was soniowliat better than in previous years, but the answei'iav bthe 
theory was, without exaggeration, voiy unsuccessful. ® 

Mr. Dowlmg, District 22 — [ consider that arithmetio is in general very fairh 
taught. A large proportion of the pupils become fiimiliar with all the oiicradtiiB 
embraced m the simple and compound rules ; and for the labouring chasses scaredv 
any further advaiiee is nccu.ssary. The pupils who attain to fom-th class aenum 
a ro.speetable knowledge oi the rules of proportion and practice, aud of the mdtm 
oi iractions, and the (liircrcnt processes pci’l'ormcd on them. 

Ment/il calculations are bettor attended to than in former years. 

Notation is very well taught. 

]\Ii\ MaeCrtiimor^ District 23. — Tiie leading definitions and fundamental 
rules are carefully attended to in about half of the schools 5 aud durinif the past 
year a good beginning has bocn made in about one-tbird of tbora, at the intro- 
duction and use of fractional numbers in their legitimate place. As stated in 
iny Ijust 3'cport, I still feel that a band-book on arithmetic is still wanted. I 
have tried to supply its -want to Home extent in this district by explanations 
ni the schools^, and by a few convci’sationa with the teachers at Saturday meet- 
ings here, 'llio subject of grammar ]ia.s been similarly dealt with. 

Mr. Adair^ District 24. — In the proiicicucy of the pupils in arithmetic I find 
some impmvemcnt ibr IBOI, as compared with 1800. There is an increase in 
three of the. four heads into which this subject has been divided for the “pro- 
ficiency table” of the primary report. I am hapjjy to say that the falling oifin 
the highest department (proportion aud above), which I had to notice in my 
report for 18G0, has been more than rccovercid in the past year; the proportion 
per c.tmt. to total niuVibcr examined being 15, while in 1860 it was but 13‘3. 

Ai’ithmctii! is fair(v taught in mo.st of the schools, ns far as the exercises in the 
text-boo^ gj> ; but it seems to mo that the t(v*n.chcrs do not sufficiently explain 
the prmciplc!.s contained in the books. 'Jdiey do not sulliciently vary the exerches. 
They do not vwmt 7ieu) oxercinas of their oioji on subjects ■with which the pupils 
might be expected to be tiunilinr. 

I have endeavoured, and with some success, to remedy tliis defect by my own 
examples hi the schools. 

Ml’* -3^ olloy^ District 25 — In consccpionce of the very careless manner in which 
I found tlii.s branch was taught, I was most c.xactiug in my examination on it, 
<and refpnrcd the classes to be able to give the definitiouH of the several rules, the 
reasons of the opei’ations, «,Qrc. The proficiency tabic slio'ws a higher per-centage 
than I was aide to ivtum last year. 

All'. Macautaij^ District 20. — 'fliia branch is fairly taught throughout the tfis- 
ti'ict, so lar as its practice is concerned. Thu most puzzling cpiestions eon be 
mechanically solvcil, but in gomiral the theory of the rules and the rational solu- 
tion of the “sums” are but vaguely understood. AIcntal arithmetic, except in 
the best conducted schools, is scarcely known to the pupils, even in name. The 
minds of the children are not trained to table.-? and mental calculation sufficiently 
early ; the result being in most cases that they leave school incapable of coinpre- 
hcjiding questions they had not previously seen. 

Mr. Strong;^ District 27. — The proficiency of those c-xamiued during the year 
may be characterized as fair; somewhat similar to that returued for last yeai'. 
Except^in case of female schools, we cannot find fault generally ; though there 
be more neatness in the <ixecntion of the questions proposed. 

Mr. Harkin^ District 28. — Fairly taught, and to a large proportion of childrOT. 

Mr. Conioell^ District 29. — Arithmetic continues to be better taught than in 
former years, and more improvement haa taken place during the past yeai' among 
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.mils of tte janior classes in Ac dcmoutary simple rdos, than among the 

M nf t^o senior classes ill commercial axithmiitic. , . II. Selec- 

pupiU of District 30 .— Practical arithmetic is fairly taughtin one-l^d tionsfrom 

„ spectetl a.nd 

proportion. ■feadieis 

Writing from Dictation. Examined. 

, 71 nirfri.t 01 —Tlielronortaiicoof being ableto TOtecon-octly jVinoiJy 

llr O’CoaaelJ, U ^ ™a good deal oflabour was bestowed on Sienta., 

from V ,.casSi to hope, from the creditable manner in wlucli tlio ‘’•I- 

before long it nnll be taught 

'^v°’'SrttrDLstrict 0 . 3 -This subject receives constant .attention in .all 
, d tehM ^ classes ire ditily exercised on it, and m some 

schools. 0,1 classes receive some pr.actice in it also, ihe proficiency c.c- 
SSS post yoar has been a considerable advance on 

to. nt least nominally, in aU tbe 
schods “rgifto say that due explamtions and preparations for teaching 

exannned bj; me mider this lioail ^i^nparert mtb 1880. These 

'^r t"o 

26.-In a largo 

dictation,” .as it is ‘o™o<i. oonAmes to ^ J 

carelid teaming in oral spelling- In wh. . , ^ is highly 

of st.Age.it mcasui-es for the tmrpose 




MV. Strong. j-»isu‘ict a/ — - y - , 

progress in this most useful and important branch. 
iTlr. Harkm, District 28 .-Genei-ally satisfactoy-. j 

Mr. Comvcll, District ag.-sVs a general 
tbe ilistrict. This will be at once apparent froi » ^oi^^ectncss, in addition 

ex.amhied, 20-7 per cent, were ahloto ™tovAh« 
to 48 0 per cent, of the remainder who weie able to wine 

tokrahle difficulty with very few mistate „;ji(.fiuuU. the more advanced 

SIi-.O^ftoToU, District 3 U,-In this tef'oh ^ submitted for exami- 

pupils of the thhd and fourth classes. Ne-oi } one fourth with tolei'able 

ktlon acquitted themselves with con-eotuess, and about one-touitu wiin 

accuracy. 



Grammar. 



Ml-. O'Cmmell, District 21 --1“ 

books, the pupils answered respectably in “8^1* Icssolis were pre- 

fairly acquainted with the rules of syntax , bu „,„iqp +o rioint out tbe pai*ts 
pared, the pupils, eveu of the higher classes, were unable to point t 

District -22— The parts of 

formerly. This has arisen from a .irot^ of speech m the 

under examination to refer to definitions whra te g P ^ to tell why the 

sentence. If the pupil names the oon-ect part of speech, but fails to ten j 
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word Wongs to that class, I rcsjiiiro some one else to tell Tl o i i, 

nndortim ncce.s.s,tr of adopting the .same oonrsfLcUl, him™ 

sonmg facalt.es of the children" are thus hotter dctXpS 

J'li. MiicC'rmiuir, Distnct 23 Ihieli of the ,l„pi *■ 

subject .ai'ises faun the want of sulliciunt kiiorrh.dh * !!''“ on tlli 

many of whom are unsnitahle for their office on aecoum rfw? f ‘'r 
qmreracnte or want of skill in teacl.ing ; but thcW.Znln‘^ 

schools. Zilahteible ImprOTTZZh'lndicZe.W®^^^^^ “ “gldf-nine of mv 
for 1801 , as compai-od with 1800 Tlio nroimrtion'n Probcieiicy cokmna 
examined in 1801 , is-“ acouaiZd w h a? I “f- *“ 

Zirs-i'rS’ ’ ™-r-onai:?r;Zbrt ,rao^z%t 

give., to tasks or honZZohs oZhis snbihr’ ^ 

1800. paits Of speech and “ parsing” th.an w.is returaal for 

linfihdtatZZSZZieZS most pad, 

the rules of .syntax. " ^ P“ fo °1 siieoob and a superhcal acquaintance *tli 

hZ?h . rr ™ i‘ wellbeoxpeotd 

ednc.ationof thc teZZs si.j>e,-he.al training, as well as iniiierfcct 

attained by a knowled™ of ‘‘® 

schools, cxcentin snineZro ;? * ’ 1 '“* become an exercise in the 

is very well attended to ^ ^ mitaiicc.s ; though grammar, in the ordinary sense, 

nearly all tlfo’ schools tliou.d,™"'' attended to in 

beyond simnle iZdn.r l’™'mioncy does not advance 

cording iZt S ZvidZrZin ““ *° I""* " “- 

taten ffo. the pupils ohL^ZthZlillr 

moZhiohas’l,hh™‘ '“'imovement is obseiwable. Muck 

‘““Wug of this branch, 

*'>“ I'cofvledge of gi-amniar is fre- 
Z h a ZtenZ TtZ *'■» Pm'S. of speech as theyoc- 

tlie rules of svn tn v • i ^ diildrcii able to parse and apply 

SvfaZfaal r ““‘>cd sclmok. ^ 

in a very suneriiidZ® however taught in very few of the female schools, except 

eZZclZicarpSZ S'* I'"™ ^ goo'' 

ar. ya,rt . Geography. 

geogiiphy Ze*Bchmf*Z*^*'~u^*™S*‘ tijcrc was every facility for learning 
Tsfy^d cases rdobe supplied with large m.ap, outline maps, an 4 

do thefo nZ Zf “ I Zccire, anions to 

children themselves a™ ™P™''Cmont beyond the previous year. The 

ZlZoXv dLw "T“-e ‘0 ^“’dy the subject, 

attention Ttls w,.,ii ^ “^cognaphy continues to receive a good deal of 
"■eoGTaoliv a fnirrfli J to observe the amount of knowledge of local 

"i=‘- School possesses. The third class 

areXlZta^ZaZffisi^XtssoZ 
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Mr UacCi-eanor, District 23— Geography is taught regularly hut not effi- Apf^C. 
rietSv for reasons similar to those hinted under the head of grammar There jj 
■ , =i-inus want of the knowledge and industry required to prepare suitable object 
f nrw bv means of wliioh the juniors should be introduced to the oiithnes and Head lu- 
‘ 1 dleUInns of the kingdoms of nature, and the more advanced taught to think apectors- 

ran^—nd howrthe dilTcrent races of mankind are associated to, »d “ 
acted on by the numerous distinctions which come under the head of physical tcdimd 

aeoaraphy. A hand-book and suitable training on this subject are very desirable Teachoia^ 

*^Mr fd«i)°*District 24. — G eography is well taught in all the schools.^ Inmost 
of them there is a good supply of large maps, and the pupils find no difficulty in 
mikine themselves accjuaiilted with their general outhnes and principal featuics. 

Of all the subjects taught in the schools geogiraphy horn mans is the bestadapted 
for monitorial teaching. The junior classes can be usefully employed m ttas 
wav under a monitor or a more advanced pupil, while the teacher m otherwise 
en4"cd. Considerable progress is noticeable in this subject for 1861 as com- 

^'^.llWw'^District 26.—In such portions of this subject as is nsni^y ob- 
taiaed only from text-books, the answering was better than last year. Indeed, 

“ home lessons,” on this and the preceding branch, are more general than here- 

^°ib. Macaulay, District 28 — Geography, in an extended or general accepta- 
tion Las not .attained the perfection so mucli to bo desmed. The majority ot the 
nuiiils in a fairly conducted school are capable of answeiang ordmaiT q uestioiis 
with alacrity aud precision, ; tlioy also entertain pretty definite ideas of the globe 
and its divisions, -with seas, continents, islands, &c. They have, however, but 
limited vieivs of the physical geography of the different countries, their mutual 
commercial dependence, as well as that varied knowledge avhioli constitutes geo- 

CTanhical information. . -r •. •. u vu.i.i * 

Mr. District 27 As regards geography, I have but little reason to 

find fault, f am of opinion that it is carefully, .and to a certmn extent success- 
fiillv, tauf^ht in the gi-eat majority of the National Schools. From a lore|omg 
return it“ appears that this subject is fairly taught m 80 per cent, ot the 
schools of the District. , .. ^ 

Mr. Earhin, District 28.— This branch is more popular wit^ the pupils than 
with the teachers. Considerable watchfulness is necessary, and particularly 
the older teachers, to secure the proper amount of attention to it. IV ith the ex- 
ception of a few schools, the standard of proficiency requu-ed by the programme 

for this branch is not attained. ^ i • n i.-u i 

Sir. Conwell, District 29 This branch is very populai- in dl the schools, and 

to Budi an extent, that cliildrcii are often found to answer glibly on the geogra- 
phy of distant places, while they know compai-atively little of home geography. 

ilr. O' Carroll. Distiict 30 There has been an improvement m this branch 

daring the year 1801. In 18KQ, I could only name thirteen schools, exclusive of 
four model schools, in which it was fairly taught. In 186 1 , 1 had thirty , “cM" 
ing the model schools. Ilowovei', ill general, the acqamntanco with it is 
to the outlines of the Map of the -World, and to the maps of Europe and 
Irdand. 



Stale and Prospects of Education generalhj in District, as regards Schools 
and their Teachers. 

Mr. O’Ctraiie!!, District 21.— The teachers have somewhat (and only some- 
what) improved as instructors and scliool-keepers, cluedy owing o 
they liave^ been more assiduous in tbeir studies, as well for the 
able to obtain promotion, as for the purpose of being able to impart 
Thougb improving, tho maj ority arc still sadly deficient m me ,j. , fliprci 

in fact tney have no method, and, to say tho le^t, are very uns 
Some of the highly classed are smart aud intelhgent, clever in thor modes of 
teaching, and systematic school-keepers. ITith few 
anxiously and zealously for tho improvement of them schoo s, and 1 behei e 
honest officers, and faithful to their calling. All have selected the profession 
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as tho ooonpiltion of their lives ; and, I am certain, would bo iierfectiv s 
with then- position, and thoroiiffUly devoted to theii- business, pLvi.lfd a 
were granted alter a rcasonaljlo service. As a body, they are resnecfibk ™ 
well conducted, and by thoir own self-respect have acquired the A chmoti 
which 13 unquestionably and deservedly their due. In a social uoint of 
no doubt, there is some ditrerciice between tlio first and the third^lnsl tcadar 
A true spu-it of Christian charity is inculcated in every ,sS 
arc trametl to habits ot obedience and respectfulness. I Imvo never met mil, 
an mstance of insubordinstion, and in rare eases liave I detected fabehooih 
I am couhdcnfc that tlie religions instruction wliicb the pupils receive is invin 
earnestly, and 'with a desire to promote good-feeling. ^ 

The management of the schools is coniined exclusively to individuals manv 
ot wiiom are very active, interested in the welfare of the schools, and fuilValivi 
to the necessity of frequently visiting them. Twenty-seven are clerffi'inen one 
of whoin is a peer ; of fUleen lay managei-s, one is a baronet ; six aie centle- 
men of high position, and eight are rc.spectalde farmers. In any communica- 
tions i had with them, all were sensible of the duties that devolved upon them 
anxiety to benefit the schools as inucli as lay in their power! 
iJic piancipal luipediinent to the improvement of the system is theuTcoTilar 
attendance of the pupils ; and, as I stated last year, I do not know of anv 
remedy for it I believe, on the coutraiy, that the attendance wiU be more 
irregular rlm-mg the beginning of the present year (18fi2), on account of the 
gi cat deartli of fuel m tins part of the country; the result of tin’s latter will be that 
the school-rooms will be without fires, and consequently deserted, as was the ease 
during last .December. Tlio chiidron tire unwilling and unable to remain in a 
cold, cheerless room during the whole day. 

Mr. puwlmg\ District 22 — 1. Tcuchcr.s — Tlic teachers arc imquestionahlv 
improving, both in their literary nequirements and in the knowledge of school 
keeping ; and the improvement ob.scrvable, even in a single year, is byno means 
inconsiderable. Progi-es-s must be cx 2 »ectcd, as a matter of course ; the impetus 
aiising from competition of .schools, jicriodical ins]>cctions, oilicial action ou In- 
spectors licports, and the ambition for oilicial i iromotion on the part of the 
te.^hers, being visible in the worlcing of almost every school. 

llie teachei’s of this District seem to bo attached to tlieir business ; their in- 
comes ai'C impi’oving each year, and they all hoiie for better remuneration in 
future years. 

_ The social standing of the teachers continues to be pretty much as descn’bed 
m lonner Kejiorta. Doubtless a lietter degree of social comfoit is enjoyed, as 
tlieir incomes have advanced. ThcLr geiier.-il conduct continues to be e.xeellait. 
AS good Lliristians and good subjects of the 8late, their habits are creditable. 

Tanx of Schooh . — ilcligions instruction continues to receive verj' 
great attention in the ilifferent schools. The conduct of the pupils is charaeter- 
izeu by mutual love and attachment ; by obedience towards their teachers, anti 
respectful maimer towards strangers. I am not aware of any instance in which 
a pupil has descrvecl .serioius reprehension for a moral fault committed diu-iug 
schMl-time. In going to school, and in returning, the chihlren appear to con- 
duct themselves well towards each other and towards strangci-s. 

Managenimt — There are no school committees in the district. 
Ihe management is in the liaiids of iiidividuds; clergymen of the EstabHshecl, 
Oman Uatuohe, and Presbyterian chui'chcs, and landed pi-oprietoi’S. In general 
me management is nominal. Inspection by the Board’s officers is now so fre- 
quent and searcliing in its cliaracter, that local sujierintendcnce is not much 
required, or at least the managers in general seem to think so. In the ease of 
about a dozen schools, Iiowevei', the management is really active, and the schools 
emg imcouraged in these cases by local endowments, the best possible results 
follow from the liberal attention paid to them. 

ady Bomsa Tenison continues to treat her schools and teachers in the same 
mgh-minded and generous spirit refeiTed to in former reports, by paying annual 
8 ipen s to the teachers, providing them with supeiior dwellings attached to 
tiieir excellent school-houses, giving f^tes to the children, visiting the schools, 
and watchmg oyer the progress of the pupils, and, in short, doing eveiy thing 
mat could be desu-ed for the encouragement of the education of the people. Hei- 
exertions have been well crowned with success. The youth of that neighbour- 
will become quite an educated class, distinguished as much for literaiy 
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knoKledee as for Christian habits, for religious and secular education are equahy A^jicrtdixC. 
mcourared Nor has she been iimninclful of the thii-st for knowledge thus jj 
created "among the rising classes. An exceUent reading-room and lendin| 
lihraiT established contiguous to the schools, supply admirably selected food Head In- 
to meet the wants of young and old. There are books on science, travels, and speclois' 
neneral information, and some lighter literature. The institution is superintended Reports m 
bv a committee, which includes .among its memhers the Protestant and Eomtui 
Ciatholic par-ochial clergy'men. , , , , , . , IWhers 

Mrs. Thompson, of Aldeiford, has established a school at Balljlarnon, close Examined, 
to "the locality of Lady Louisa Tenison’s schools, into which she has introduced ~ — 

a somewhat similar mode of encouraging education. This school has taken its Twioffiy 
nhee among the best in the country, and promises to he .a som-cc of gi-eat use- ' 

I'ulacss. The attendance is mi.xcd, the teaching staff is mixed, the clergy of 
both persuasions are visitors and co-operators, and the children of each per- 
suasion receive separate religious instniction from teaehera of their own per- 

^^The'bean of Elphln (Dr. Warbmton) has erected a splendid school-house for 
bovs in the town of Elphin, from a fund bequeathed by a former bishop of 
Etiiiiin This house, which is almost ready for opening, has cost £G00 or £800, 
and the teacher will receive upiwards of £100 a-year fi-om the bequest fund, 
besides the usual teaching emoluments. . , , , , . 

I mi«ht enumerate a good many other instances m which school-houses have 
been improved during the past year-some at the expense of m.m.agers, and 
some in which better toachera have been substituted for inefficient persons. The 
Tear 1861 has cortaiidy shown good educational progress here. 

IX.— Impediments, §-c Under the head of impediments to the extension and 

improvemeut of education, I liave liapidly little to state. The verj' l^eral 
Dicilitics for the erection and sripport of schools now afforded by the btatc, 
llnwigh the ministration of the Commissioners, has placed education at the doors 
of all who choose to avail themselves of its advantages. Any indifference that 
exists on the part of the local parties, who are by position the natural patrons of 
schools, can only he removed by time and the growing conviction that the true 
soiu'ce of national greatness and prosperity, as well as of our welfare hereattm*, 
lies in the fruits of a sound secular and religious education of the youth ot tlie 
country. . , ^ • ul- 

The* clergy of each persuasion have always been trying to do their duty in tms 
respect as far as their limited worldly resources admit. Xhe gentry of the 
country, however, have not done theirs ; and at their doors must be laid the 
backwardness of education in many portions of this distnet. Not one m twenty 
of the landed proprietors in this district spend a penny in the year m the en- 
coaragement of the cducatic»n of their tenantry. ^ ^ c * 

In the absence of better local pecunioiy encomagemeu^ it is a matte^t great 
importance that the plans on which school-houses are bmlt by aid from the 
Board should be simplified, and the cost of erection reduced ; for, under present 
arrangements, aid of this nature is practically placed beyond the reach ot t e 
localities wha’ein it is most required. My views on tins subject have, howeva', 
been fully stated on a recent occasion. . . , ._i.ii 

The spread of some educational works and paiodicals among the teac leis is 
another mattei' of very great importance, and one that could be piomo e y 
the Board at a triflmg expense. A small work on school teaching and organ- 
hation, written expressly for Irish National teachers, would alone be a ^ea 
boon to many a young teacher who finds it difficult to advance his pioiession 

knowledge for want of assistance of this nature. i ii. vi 

Mr. Macreanor, District 23.—IIozises.^ln my fomier reports I took the hberty 
of pointing out some of the unhappy consequences of hmding jffi parties by the 
late vesting rule, and feel certain that much improvement and advantage 'wil 
flow from the late changes in this matter, though sufiicient time as no ye 
vlapsed to admit of the completion of any of the deshed changes. ^ 

The great number of building appUcations th.it I have already received notice 
of leads to the hope that the character of this district for schools and schoo - 
houses will soon be gi’eatlv improved. . . , , . 

Repairs .— 1 feel it my duty to observe here that besides grants foi hmldwg 
schools vested in trustees, grants are also specially reqi^ed for 
schools so vested, as they are a class on which, as I showed m my repo or , 
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no person cxcept tlxG teacher will expend money, and they ai-o uumei-ous m this 
district. There is a class of National Schools, also numerous in this district 
which I hclicvc arc positively and extensively mischievous—I mean those held 
in teachers’ own houses, or in houses supplied by the teachers ; and if the? verc 
objected to by a rule of the Boai’d, unless in cases where an ungoveraablc neces- 
sity compelled their use, I think the present would be a suitable opportunity for 
securing a gi'eat reduction of their number. ^ 

Infants' Schools — In order that building gimnts may be more readily taken 
advantage of in rural districts, I would suggest that rooms as smaU as 26 x !6 
X 10 feet be accented ; ajid tins would cause female education to be much bet- 
ter attended to by increasing the female schools ; and infants’ schools, now un- 
fortunately so scarce, would frequently be opened in addition to the male aad 
female depai'tments, if more moflerate rooms, funds, and local requiremeute 
were accepted. The amount of grant now made for single schools would be 
sufficient for the double schools of the moderate, but sufficient and more com- 
fortable class that I contemplate. Then the infant school would in many places 
prepare pupils for the male and female schools, so ti'ained that school business 
and school life would be quite natural to them. The children would be pro- 
tected from the loss aud danger connected with the months and yeiirs, when they 
are at or about home, when they should be at the infant school, and they would 
be saved from the tcrroi’s and antipathies of .school-life, which are frequendy 
experienced by young pupils when sent to an ordinary school 

Before concluding my remarks about houses, I beg to state that I think a 
small district fund for the repair of existing schools vested in trustees, or other 
useful and well-conducted, but ill-supported, non-vested schools, would be of 
the utmost service. An average amount of £20 would bo sufficient, but it and 
all gratuity lists should vary according to the number of schools in the district. 
Say £12 to districts of the least number of schools, and the gi’eatest proportion 
of those vested in the Boai’d; and £28 to districts of the gi’eatest number of 
schools, and otberwiso most requiring it. Intermediate sums, of course, for 
groups of districts^ between these exti’emes. Inspectors should be instructed not 
to use more of thi.s fund than should bo es.sentially necessary, and, probably, 
after a few years, the avemge sum of £10 might bo sufficient. By the arrange- 
ment here suggested imjxortant alterations and improvements could be effected, 
and the unnecessary delay and expense connected with a Clerk of Works avoided. 
Sums varying from £ 1 to £3 or £4, paid on Ins]iector’s rocommendation, would 
be backed by local subscriptions, and much good could be effected at small 
expense. 



Monitors' Becord Boolis Properly ruled and headed books, such as I before 

took the liberty of recommendiug, for recording daily the attendance, answer- 
ing, and other particulai’s respecting puid-monitors, are still much wanted in the 
schools where there arc monitors. These hooka should contain regulations re- 
specting monitors’ conduct, regulai’ity of attcndanco, programmes, blank forms 
for monitors’ time-table, &c., &c. 

Teachers . — Half the number in the district arc well inclined, industrious, and 
hopeful, though in some cases of moderate (qualifications. Nearly forty of 
tliem are really satisfactory school- keepers, and - a few of these are real models 
in their calling. 

Boolis and ParceZ^.— Much dissatisfaction exists respecting the serious delay 
which always takes place in the sending of purchased parcels, either to the In- 
spector’s depot or other place named. Surely parcels might be in the Inspec- 
tor's depot within a fortnight from the date of sending’ the post-office order. At 
present the time varies from one to two months. 

Beports . — I thiulc teachers who do not send in their annual reports propei’ly 
filled by the 7th of Januai'y should he admonished. 

Mr. District 24.-lX — (a.) On the whole the teachers are nialdng fair 

improvement in the art of teaching, and in general school management. Their 
duties, as regards the several classes in their schools, are becoming better under- 
stood and more fully carried out every yoai’. This is in a gi’cat measure to be 
attributed to the requirements of the school progi’amme, and to improved time- 
tables. I believe the ai'rangements set forth on the time-tables are more strictly 
adhered to now than formerly. I have but seldom had to remonstrate with the 
tochers on my visits to the schools for want of adhei’cnce to the subdivisions of 
time notided on the time-tables. In only two cases did I find during the past 
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the departure from the prescribed order of business so serious as to be Appendix c. 

'ri^ited with the punishment of a fine. i j • j. Selec- 

Tlip school accounts also arc, on the whole, correctly kept, and in nmst cases 

with tolerable neatness ; of course, there are exceptions to benjet wrth, but I am Head la- 
with toiaa j ]j„,, f„,jnd specters’ 

IStoiS Smalities in the.aScounL, it genemlly happened that the^P^J- 

wliools in which tliey occurred wci’e in cliai’ge of new ttacaers. ,spectedand 

Wlipn I sar the teachei*s generally arc improving as instructors of youth and Xeacbers 
o- spbnnl.keeoers, I have in view some instances of old men from whom improve- Examined. 

* t nv nrnnrdss to anv '’‘rcat extent is not to be expected. There are eleven 
Te^affiFn my dirtric/at present who are over fifty yeai-s of age, and two of TmMv 
these are over sixty years ; most of them untrained, and not easily adapting 
themselves to improved nietliods of teaching and school management, even when 
one takes pains to point out and to introdiiee such impi-ovoments. ^ , 

Before leaving this part of the subject there is another point to which I thmk 
it rivht to allude, as I have noticed some improvements in it latterly^ I mean 
the attendance of the teachers in the mornings. The rule which requu-es them 
to be in their school-rooms each day at least half an hour before the time noti- 
M for commencing the business of the day has had a good effect u» W us™y 
cases I do not moan to sav that the rule is nmvoysally observed to the very 
Sute, hut I do say that tlm teachers generaUy are in their places earlier now 
than formerly. I have frequent opportunities of making observations on this 
porit Xen passing the nearer seliools to visit others more remote before the 

°'fsTin almost all instances the teachers are devoted to the business of teach- 
ing as the chosen profession of their lives. I have “rwbhthecx^ 

one during the past year a wish to leave the seraice of the Board ^ 
ception of one very old man, who, from age and infirmity, is about to withdraav 
thF Coiuiiiissiouers gi-anting him a retiring .aUovvance. Not one teach® i 
district left the Board s service volimtaniy durmg the yeai 1861. ihey -eem 
well satisfied ■witli the service. .pi 

Although in general the teachers are fairly satisfied with then classification, 
and the Sdinai^ salary attaching thereto, there is a point on which there i not 
a generd satisfimtionlthat is the question of “ good 

alfof them who have been in tlie service eight yeai’s or more consider themselra 
entitled to a shaa-e of the fniida devoted to good service salmies. Of coms^ 
this is .an absurd impression, when it is considered 

cases of good service salary bave liitlierfco been. Besides, co ou ^ b . 

rice with leyigth of sei'vice^ is a mistake they v^y frequent y a * , , 

be hoped, however, that these supplemental salaries may soon 

much greater number, so that they may reach deserving eae _ ’ * * 

niaturify of years or from other causes, have nmo no 

incomes by higher classification obtained at exammations. 

such teachers is not inconsider.ahle ; for men of advanced year ’ . | 

work well in their schools, and may make the most of t , q --ni 

possess, find it very hard to make themselves up for an 

entitle them to promotion before a board of Inspectors. Candidates for promo- 
tion are .almost all, and naturally so, young men. „™m™tivplv 

(c.) The teachers, as a body, are respectable men, and 
high social position — that is, compared with other's of the co ty q 

™Two-thirds of the teachers of this district have no 

than their schools, and one-third of them, derive incomes j 

are very poor, and find it hard *o beep u^a de«nt 
appearance whQe supporting themselves and their families on c . 

or £24 from the Boid, togSher with the chUdren’s school-pence, which in many 
instances amount to a mere trifle. _ , •„ -onpral 

It is very much to be regretted that the payrnents of the p p amount to 
so small, ‘in nine schools the payments made by the pup i_fggg not 

£! for each school, and there are nineteen others in whi^ t num- 

amount to £2 for each. “ Free pupils” seem to be on i ggi 

ber of free pupils on the roU^ of the schools tor the last qu 
TOL. I. ^ 
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’ oomsponaing quarter of 1800 the number was onlTlsm 

The total school-fcos 1,1 IHdO was £i25 lU. Bd.-, and in 1801 itivasfiS 
although m the hitter year both the number of siiliools and the a«-frren-atp lUeia/i’ 
ance oi puinls wore greater Hum in the former year. Besidt tie nnaS 
entered on the rolls aa free impils, I have to notice another feature ivhicU 
I tear is very gcnei*{il, viu., the teachers or the nuuiagers not enfordnff’navmtnf 
h-om those wlio are entered as paying-pupils, and who m-c well eiioagi able to 
pay if they -were but inclined t,o do so. ° 

. Thcruleofthc Boardhitcly issued, by which certain “class” salaries are to be 
paid only on condition of certain aoemgett being found in tlie schools, has ia mv 
opinion, tended in a grcjit measure to relax the deinauds of the teacher omii 
' the parents for the payment of school-fees. In a school I inspected not loan 
since I tound that out of nluety-lbur pupils on the rolls sevonty-thi'ce wS 
actually entered as “ free pupils," twenty wore ontcredat Is. aquaiter, andoiwat 
Is. Gd. This was in a locality wlierc' the majority of the parents of the pupils 
are small fiirmcrs. I remonstrated with the teacher upon liis admitting so mm 
free iis cidculated to lower his position in the neighbourhood, and as being uuiu^ 
to the profession generally. He replied that if he acted othenvise he could not 
keep up tliG average attendance necessary to obtain for him his class salan 
which is but i£24r a-yoar. In this school the fees paid bv the pupils in 1861 was 
only lls. 5hd . ; the average attendance was a3-6; and tlie avei-age on mUs was 



I find that where payment is enforced and the school-fees highest, the amount 
of proficiency attained by the children is greatest, and the attendance is the 
most regular. In our model schools (Bailleborough, where payment in advance 
is insisted upon), tlie proportion percent, to 100 average on the rolls is 80, while 
for the entire district it is only 47*5. 

The feeling on the part of the pnrenta, that they may or maynot pay school- 
fees, just ns they like, tends to lower the po.sition of the schoolmastei’. 

Ihc dwellings of the teachers are, in many cases, inferior — not such as meu in 
their position sliould live in ; and those who occupy rented bouses tare the worst 
accoiuinodatcd in this particular. Niuete(ai teachers have I’csidences attached 
to tlicir schools, or held rent free iu virtue of their ollicc as teachers. These 
houses having been built originally for the pm-pose, are comfortable and 
becoming. 

_ II — 1 have very little to complain of with regard to the moral tone prevailing 
in the schools. I believe the pupils of all denominations consort together on 
friendly terms. I have not known any dissensions arising from difiereuce in 
religion. 

The cleanliness of tlie children, and their appearance in school, admit ofverT 
considerable improvement. 

III. — Tlio^ management of the schools in this district is altogether in the 
hands of individuals. There is not one National School Committee in the dis- 
trict. There are a few schools under joint management, but still I consider this 
management by individuals. I do not regret the absence of school conunittees. 
I consider individual management best for the teachoi’. 

I am sorry to say that the managei's, as a rule, do not take a prominent part 
m the management of the schools. No doubt, they feel interested in the wd- 
fare of the schools, and arc glad to have them favourably reported on, and to 
see their teachers raised in classification, &c. ; but they do not visit the schools 
sufficiently often ; nor do they, to any great extent, direct the worldng of tie 
schools. It is not perhaps to be expected they should do so, for the mimtia of 
school routine they cannot be expected to be acquainted with. I regret also to 
have to say, that in the great majority of cases where repairs ai*e executed, 
whitewashing done, &c., &c., the expenses must be borne by the teacher. 

rV.—- 1 have not any great want of schools in this district to report. There 
are 114 schools on the roll in it at present ; and I believe before the end of 
1862 there will be 120 in it. I know of several applications about to be made 
for new schools. 

^ The roturu on the part of the Board to vesting in tioistees seems to ha^e 
given a new impulse to the building of school-houses. I expect it will have tlie 
effect of superseding many unsuitable houses by proper buildings. 

It 18 to be regretted that the attendance of the children in our rural schooh 
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• i.r Tlie actual amount of attendances ner pupil may be estimated Ap^txC. 
“ tlie veav, aUowing 220 as the number of days tbe schools are jj 

at 104 0 da} ? neneral instruction j and this number is rather above 

open on an average » (q schools that have been m constant Head In- 

than below the ycai?*^ Amain^ the effectiveneas of even this amoimt Bjoctois' 

operation during the ontoe y • ° ’ j^^css ; for consecutive attendance, 

£‘“" -suits than desultory attend- 

Thl calculated that of the cliildren at* “ 

PXlcwhdf I h™“ reasm io be dissatisfied with the ™rking ot^the 

a undaimted by in om- course of social labour, 

more public had reason to complain last year, 

baSfpS!l*^dCa« 

and attention to ^important g“s. ^ of 

teachers sent in theu’ annual reports. The mention that a 

some, in others wholly m'ong. . „„u qj, a short time back, 

ver}' sldlful intelbgent teacher, who 2nd Others believed (tiU lately). 

Stated that he heard a manager say, and that waste -Daner. 

there was no use made of the reports--they careless manner in 

The existence of such a ™=, “ cd- if so, the sooner it is removed 

which some of the reports have been P-P““ ’ J true statistics, and 
the better, as these false and inaccurate returns vitiate m 
render the calculations founded on them almos ^ read daily, or at 

II. Eeligioas histruction is given, and the General Wesson icaa y, 

least two or three times a week, in each °”“® add, in the vast majority 

m.— The management is individual, and i l egret to anu, m 

of cases, very superficial. extends into tins 

IV.-Ono’ of the Roman Catholic “l matagS to 

district, forbids such of the Eoman • ■pstablishment till further 

Mm to send any of th* teachers - ‘h® Tr. » Ijas come under 

orders. This is the only matter hostile to the y 

my notice. t to THtber favourable to the 

The general feeling among the managers, I system, stated, in a con- 

system. One of them, molined for the xortulH consider the upsetting 

versation I had with him dm-lng the year, that ^ that could h^all the 

of the National System one of the greatest cdc . ■ 
country.” This fe^in^ I may s^ely say, with- 

Mr. Macaulay^ District 26. — The prospects ® . attendance at the schools, 

in the past year, whether we regard the in^^se teachers. Formerly, 

the proficiency of the pupils, or the respectability mdividual 

the person on whomfeU the lot of becoming a schoolmaster was som^e ^ 

TOL. I. 
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J unfortmiatdy maimed or deoreidt, physically miablo to work, and ashamd 
beg— a parmb m society. Now, the contrast is remarkable, the teaelim k,™ 
become a respectable body of men, generally imbued with a proper feelini- If 
self-respcct_m chai-acter, conduct, and appearance, much elevated above 
grade in society from ^vhujli tliey arc usually selected. 

1 Tliough devoted to the profession they have adopted, so long as the htme of 
■- more adeciuate remuneration is held out to them, I regi-et to sot, the most 
spoctabic would abandon then- present mode of life could they seeme msaiL 
. advantages m another. The elevation of sentiment which results from E 
education, imperfect though it may be, can but badly brook the penurv and 
privations most of the teachers arc doomed to suffer. ’ 

Their social standing is a fictitious one, because their inadenuatc nay will iint 
support a family, and ennblo a teaclicr to dress or appear in pubbe as should a 
man who .aspires to be considered superior to his nclghbom-s : and his ueiBlihoins 
are shrewd enough to observe bow the physical comforts .ore sacrificed to an- 
pearanoes; bonce they .are pitied rather th.an respected by those who .are inti- 
mately acquainted with the reality of their position. 

As regards the Christian spirit inculcated in the schools, there is no reason 
lor complaint : ivhctlier it be the result of scholastic discipline or external re- 
ligious traming, the mutual toleration and kindly feeling existing noT7 in the 
imxcd schools is highly commendable. Habits of order, cleanliness, and neat- 
ness of dress, are daily becommg more observable in the rising generation, chieflv 
resulting from the training of the schools. ^ 

• school committees, so that in all cases the manatrement is indi- 

vidual. As regards the non- vested schools, the managers are clergjmen; -with 
few exceptions the lay managers ai*e gentlemen of respectability and position 
some of whom take a warm iutei-est in the prospects of their schools. Such 
superiiiteudenee is, however, quite exceptional— to such a dogi-ee that manage- 
ment is purely nominal, and might with greater propriety bo termed mismange- 



ilr. Strong, District 27 . — I. When I assert that the teachers are generally im- 
proved iis school-keepers and instructors of youth, I barely state the fact. The 
instruction given is more practical and exact, and the method of imparting it 
more systematic. Again, they are more cheerful as to their prospects of reiiiu- 
iwation, and it is to be hoped that their minds ai'C less distracted by domestic 
diihculties. Yet still they are far from being as well paid as their arduous 
duties and important public services requh'e. 

I he social position of the teacher is somewhat similar to the generality of 
small farmers 5 theii* dwellings are the same, but theh general conduct is in every 
way superior. 

. ^ I am of opinion tliat the teachers are anxious to 

inculcate good habits, as also a Christian spirit. I seldom hear of quarrelling, 
or cursing, and I feel assured that the teachers repress these vices to the 
utmost of their power. I am enabled to state that the truly Christian princi- 
ples of the General L(^son are frequently, if not daily, taught in the schools, as a 
pai't of the ordinary combined secular instruction. 

II^'~School management continues the same as heretofore mentioned. The 
general practice is, that the manager occasionally calls at the school, inquires 
how matters are going on ; sometimes examines a class by way of encourage- 
ment to teacher imd pupils ; signs any ofEcial document required. 

As far as unanimity among the difierent religious sects is concerned, there is 
no question that such exists ; I do not know any instance to the contrary. Can 
we doubt, then, that the pupils will continue to entertain kindly feelings towards 
each other in after-life. 

The chief impediments to the extension and improvement of IN'ational Edu- 
cation in this district are — 

— Unskilfulness of teachers, arising from the fact of a large number, especially 
of females, never having had the advantages of training, and having no books of 
reference beyond the ordinaiy school books; also, from the required preliuiiujuy 
course of probationers being too limited in extent. 

' U- Iiregularity of pupds’ attendance. I look on this as a grave defect of 
our system, but beheve that such is co-existent with eveiy system of primary 
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, where no compiilsion is used to enforce a regiJar attendance. It can Appe^O. 

f tliininished by increased vigilance, as well as superior qaaMcatioas on 
only be dun n a ^ fa ^ unquestionable fact, that 

thepartof he teac i _ ^ ^ a school H,nd In- 

tbeper centnge Jj I P , tcaeliur. Managers could also effect a good speomrs’ 

™*en^ of admitting “ free pupils” without any discnmm- 

tae tea^-uLi inclined to pay a small sum of G«. or Is. \cL. per 

r All scliool-fe^ should be paid in advance. As it is, a pupil conies to 
ai^is ento“d S ?ates of l,s. W., U. 6<i., &c. per quarter, and 

vS Sc time he should be regarded as “ free.” Hence deficiency in pupils 

facLftate Thftcato, for the most part, are iutdligent and active and 

awateiied to a sense of tlicir dnty towards the schools and 
IL— Attention is given everywhere to the inculcation of a C P > 

“in-lCmaM contimies in the hands of individuals, principally 
d«S™u no school committees ^hc superiu^ 

the schools is limited generally to forwarding the ^ “ display of 

ing the necessary correspondence ; and “ ™‘“^7 a 

thl energy and earnestness usually mamfested towards objects invested with 

(leej^imOTSt^ bnpedlments to the extension of National Edacation iii 

thhffistrict, and those that do exist ”e rapidly giving way ^ 

of the system. Where the ordinary guardi^s of V™ 

selves of its advantages, the people whose children “ schools were added 

the matter into their own hands, and insist upon it. 

to this district during the past year under these circum * , , saved 

Mr. ana.rfi,Dist5et29.-I. It isveiyrareto 
up a little money to meet adversity or the coming in ^Jieir incomes 

ceipts lie too limited to enable them to make such 

are barely sufficient, in the great umjority of cases, with the 

Simple and unostentatious inodes of hiu. i am State should 

belief, as a matter of groat social importance and ^ 

institute some provision for the support of the teache would ren^r them 

for the furthc? efficient discharge of then- ./IS 

entirely devoted to their business as the chosen pio es , , oro-anized, and 
More than half the schools in the distnet have ^ ^ 'jjie only 

all the rest are conducted precisely as if they had nrint of apparatus, 

wants felt hy the teachers being, loss of the ’ 

and the annual gratuity for the insti-uction of the unp -i-i* „„„ faithful 
I have had much reason to be satished with the zeal, 
discharge of duty exhibited by the teachers as a bo v. 
now happily very rare to find a teacher careless abon of the 

school.Vnthe%ontrary they are fully olive the the^ 

school as to efficiency, when they present tiiem^lve ^ consider- 

dates for promotion, wiU constitute the essen teachers of 

ation of their claims to success. I must further , useful, and sucess- 

the disti’ict, as a body, to more devoted, zealous, : and I never hear 

fu] teachers than I have met with m any other part of Ir j gjtrtnfican 
of any of my teachers being mixed up with any local qnai'rels-a very 3 i„mnca 

fact in itself. 
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II. —3Toral tone of Sclwoh.—Vae moral ioftnctice of tlie teacher is mmllv 
speiilcing, (juite sufficient to produce a cheerful acquiescence on the liin-t of tbl 
pupils in every direc tion, which may he found nccossarv, so that corporal nun 
ishmont, oven in a modified form, is rarely to ho met irith in the Kational 
Schools. This, I attribute, in a gi-cat tueasnre, to the strict attention of Iho 
teachers to the iitculcation of a Christian spirit. 

III. —Manugemeitt of It wontd he very dosiroble that a create 

number of the managers could spare the time and' take the tronble to make 
themselves acquainted ivith the minute details, .and the practical working' of 
thou- schools. In this district the management is altogether in the hands of in- 
dividmils, there being no school committees. 

^ Mr. O'Cmrnll, District 30.— The teachcra in general do not take suffi- 
cient iiitei'CSt in their business. Tlioy do not aiipear to like their occupation 
much, but tliey have, no desire to leave it. I seldom hoard any of them ex- 
press any wish to follow other pursuits ; they complain of their small incomes, 
hut they would find it difficult to name any other business within their rcaciso 
remimerative and so suited to their Imhits. 

Death removed six within the year, but no teacher left his school for any otlei' 
occupation. 

The majority live rcspcctjibly ; few of tho parents of them pupils have better 
incomes. Their dwellings, as far as I have had an opportunity of seeing them, 
are comfortable ; and they have a good pai’t of the day at them own disposal 
Of com’se it would be desirable to have their salaries increased; but, if many of 
them are badly paid, tho fault is their own — ^tlicy do not endeavour to qualify 
themselves for the highest class by attention to their schools, and by study. 
The school programme is neglected, the amount of grammar and geogi*apby re- 
quired is not attained. Tlie suggestions of tho Inspector are not carried out; 
the penmanship is careless, the copies seldom examined. Zet those teachers 
expect to be summoned for promotion ; jind if summoned more than half the 
questions are usually luianswered. Undoubtedly the negligence of the teachers 
is the chief cause of the low state of their schools, and of their own scanfy 
salaries ; where the teacher merits it himself, tho school and the wages are 
good. 

The account books have been lately simplified, and this is an advantage both 
to teachers and Inspectors. Hitherto too many entries were required; and as 
it was impossible for the Inspector to test the coii’cctncss of them all, inaccuracy 
was the result. 

This is too evident from the manner in wliieh many of the teachers diew up 
their annual reports; some of them appear never to have even read the notes. 
In the account books too much was attempted, and the result did not answer 
expectation ; and the same remark applies to the school instruction, it was at 
fii’st overloaded, and then neglected. It was, in some points, beyond the reach 
both of the teacher and his pupds. It was in vain to hang charts of zoology 
and geology round tho walls of school -rooms, in which the names of those sciences 
were not understood by ono-tonth of the pupils. Mechanical and astronomical 
charts might amuse tlieir eyes, but conveyed no instruction to their minds. The 
teachers never explained them : many of them had not the ability ; none of them 
had time. 

It occurs to mo that less pretension would produce much better r^ulte. 
Schoolmasters are proverbially fond of pretending to a great deal of science, of 
which many of them only know the name. And the charts and lesson books 
abound -witli grand names., calculated to inci*ease their pretensions, but not to im- 
prove their schools, unless explained and understood. But for tliis few of them 
at present have either time, or ability, or opportunity. When a man is expected 
to do _a CTeat deal, mucli more than he is able for, the probability is, he ^ do 
very little. He gives up in despair ; and I believe some such feeling in the 
teacher has made many schools inefficient. 

The remedy would be a return to a simpler plan, an humbler proCTammfJi 
more suited to the wants of the country and to schools whei’e nearly naif the 
pupils are in the alphabet, or leaming words of one syllable ; where the average 
age is eight years ; where more than half the pupils on the rolls are under nine; 
wnere put of 7,400, there are only seventy-five who have reached the age of 
fifteen ; where the people are so poor, though it is a metropolitan district, that 
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tWnir Eke rc>-ularity in attendance is unattainable ; and where the teachers AppendixO. 
St heiS-t, becaiSe they are exiieeted to do what they have not the means of j 
Homo The result is, they neglect what they ought to do, and could do well— 
die instruction of then- maior classes in reading, m writing, and m arithmetic ; Head In- 
dioiiirh out of S, 000 on the rolls of the sixty- five ordiiiaiy schools, 4,400 are m meetors’ 

Uiuu^u w j ^ ^ Keports on 

f1it» First or Second 13ook. . , , , • . a. Soimois In- 

Most of the schools have been organized, but the organization appears to me 
to have been too exacting, too minute; it was easdy set astray. It requmed teachers 
riKTulai- attendance and home study on the part of the children, but too often Exammed. 
ndther was attainable. To cany it out, the teacher should cxkbit punctmhty, — 
c«™, industry, perseverunce ; hnt these are qualities in wluch the genorahty of 
Se tochers m-e deficient; and in the generality of the schools orgamzation 
has ro-oduced Uttle benefit : when the pressiu-e was withdrawn the teachers 
returned to them old hahits ; the avails show that the school has been organized, 
while in the teaching of the classes and the discipline of the schools, the traces of 
the organizer are faint and few. _ * n , 

Moral tone of Schooh.—YoNT of the male teachers give themselves any ti;ouble 
on this head. They think it quite suaiolent to devote foiu- hours each day to 
secular iustruetiou ; and the generality of the men would not devote any time to 
religious instruction, unless bound to dn so by the managers. 1 have heard 
them often represent this obligation as a grievance. _ . , • . i • 

Eeligious instruction, however, is generally given ; but it consists in teaclimg, 
or ill having the catechism taught, until the children know it by heart, in the 
infant or jimior schools, however, the children are also taught their prayers. 

Tho^e latter schools have female teachers, who pay much more attention to 
reli^ous iustruetiou than the men. It is only from occasional mtereom-se with 
theff clerfrymen, fi'om attendance at their pbices of worship on Sundays, from the 
lessons in*their school books, which they may interpret for then^clves (as exami- 
nation on subiect of liasons is much neglected by the teachers), or m their own 
homes, that the boys who attend the rural National Schools can derive either 
a moral or religiou.s spirit. , ^ • 

But in the efty, there arc largo convent National Schools whore religious in- 
struction is tie primaiy object, and most of the boys schools are regularly 
visited by clergymen, who spend a considerable time in them, exanuning _ e 
cMldren in their catechism and prayers, and preparing them for their relraous 
dudes. In the St. Peter’s, St. Francis Xavier, tlio Josepluan, and St, Pauls 
schools, the discipline undei' this head is excellent. And I must no omi ^ le 
West Dublin Model School, the largest and best school m the district, >“ 
religious instniction forms a leading feature, and which, though surrounded b} 
the most wretched streets of Dublin, is uneqnaEed for cleanlmoss and good 
order. I have been often suimrised how from the dirty, wretched, mine n 
of this locaEty, so many weU dad, healthy, happy-faced childi-en could be 
assembled. 



No. 6. From Genebal Report of W. A. Hunter, Esq. 



W.A, Hun- 
ter, esq. 



Special reports on the opening of Monaghan and Newtownstewart Model 
Schools have been submitted, and the usual annual reports on the work- 
ing of Newry and Omagh Model Schools have also been forwarded. ^ 
With reference to the Model Schools, I may here remark that the in- 
crease in the number of such establishments must have a most beneneial 
effect on education generally. The expenditure is necessarily con- 
siderable, but the advantages are fully commensurate. _ In these schools 
young persons of both sexes who wish to make teaching the profession 
of their lives have an opportunity of preparing themselves thoroughly 
for the duties of that profession.' In this respect the Distnct^ ilodel 
Schools possess advan'tages beyond even the Central Training 
ments in Dublin; for, whereas, the chief object of the latter is o 
improve the qualifications of those who are already teachers, ana who 
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aro deficient in tlio acquirements wliieli tlicv should hivo „ 
hefora entering on their duties, the ohjoct of ModV SchooTb 
country districts ,s to aflord the prepamtiou necos.,ary to do® yiu'llt 
persona, who -.vill thus be onahlod at once to eiitoi- ou the ! 

teaching with a reasonable pro.spoct of success. S preparLfr' “ 
consist m simply receiving instruction, or in following out L exS 
course of study; on the contrary, it consists chiefly in active et„ r 
teacliing during school-hours, and in reoeivino suclf instruction ? 
head and assistant teachers, before and after the regular school t ‘ 
may fit them for the business of the school. 

exoicised by the principal teachers is most important in the firsUustance 

lu securing elhc.ent work in the school; but its priimary iinnortac ™ 
Snin ‘ allorded that young people so supenntendeil will 

beeomo leally useful and eftioieut when they enter on the management rf 
then own sohoo 3. Phis is not a mere theory ; very many teachers can 
be pointed on lu every p.art of Ireland who began their tmining k Sc 

flit towards the 

’f remarked, that while a very superior education has been im- 
P j complaints arc seldom hoard of their hceom- 

in^ dissatisfied with then- hiisiuoss as teachers, or of their seeking for 
remuneration for their services in some other occupation. Tliis undouht- 
edly arises from tlio suitahlonc.s3 and adaptation of the system pursued 
1 heso young ,jersons are trained to bo teachers, and nothing else ] no op- 
poitunity IS aftorded lor making this training a stepping-stone to another 
profession; no one could be e.xpectod to labour so much in acquiring a 
knowledge of the art of teaching, except for the purpose of living by that 
. Hence it is that the pnpil-toaohers and monitors who receive their 
preparatory training m these schools .almost invariably inako teaching 
the chosen profession of tbe.r lives; and, in doing so, secure to the system 
a succeasion of teachers possessed of liigh and peculiar qualilications- 
qualificationa which, without such scliools, could not readily be obtained. 

it IS not among the least imjiortant of the advantages of the Model 
bchools, that they provide for the free and unrestricted admission of per- 
SO a I religious denominations, whotlier us pupils or pupil-teachers, 
it was a primary object in the establishment of tlio systeiii of National 
Hduciition in Ireland, to secure a perfect freedom from all partiality or 
c arianism. In the working of the Model Schools this fundamentid 
principle has boon constantly and faithfully kept in view. 

Inspeclwn of Schools.— 'S\\o number of schools visited and reported 
upon in the course of the year was 171 ; of these, 90 were fully inspected, 
notS ™ attendance having been examined and the answering 

For the sake of comparison and contrast I annex a table showing the 
im er per cent, of pupils found in the several classes for each of the 
^triets^^ years. My inspection for the time extending to the same 



Learning First Boole of Lessons, 
91 Second „ 

», Sequel 

9. Third „ 

9» Fourth 

„ Fifth ,, 

Writing from Dictation, . 

Arithmetic— Simple Rules, 

Compound Rules, . 
Proportion, . 



1859. 


I860. 


1861. 


30-a 


35-2 


33*4 


29-7 


28-2 


27-6 


16-8 


17-9 


16-9 


1S‘1 


12-4 


12-9 


7-3 


5-9 


8-3 


•8 


•4 


■9 


33-7 


29-9 


33-9 


39-4 


37-9 


37-3 


15’1 


10*3 


12-5 


15-7 


14-1 


15-5 
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With refereii co to the preceding table I bare to obserye, that the schools PP _ — 
vUitPil in 1859 included more than the average of good schools, as -within gejec. 
flinf vear 1 visited several schools to report on recommendations made 
in behalf of the teachers for good scniice salaries. In 1860 I visited more 
than the usual proportion in backward districts of the country; while K„p„v,s <m 
Ihose visited in 1861 afforded, in my opinion, a fair specimen ol aU the Sohoo^l^^^ 

■^pliools in my circuit. « „ , • 1 Teachers 

It will be"^ seen that more than one-third of all the pupils examined Examraed. 
were only in the First Book of Lessons, or what may be called t/i« Frmer. 

This state of matters is unsatisfactory; but so long as the average age o 
all the children is only a fraction over nine years, a better result cannot 

I telieve, as a general rule, this suhject is better attended 
to than formerly ; in the lower classes teachers are hcgintiing to aim at 
f„mt“ing nioi/tlian the mere naming of the 

in many schools, conveyed no more mc-a.mngto the mind of the child than 
the old^ “a-b, ab,” or “b-l-o, bio.” Indeed many attentive and care- 
ful teachers are to be found who dread to hear a little child in the 
First Book reading a sentence intdlicjenihj, lest the reading may be pro- 
nounced “ reading hy rote." iJote-reading is most eertamly “ 
carefully avoided; but the opposite extreme, which never a 

child to^read a sentence with the understanding, is e<iually olijectionable. 

In the higher classes, there is little aimed at, even in the best Bcliools, 
beyond correct reading; and the rules for attaining a faultless elocution aie 

““rJaltp.-I am glad to he able to report greater f 
Buhjeot; teachers are more careful in the iniproveiiient of the y , 

as they know that their classification is affected by proficiency in this 
art just as much as by a knowledge of mensuration or geometry. Aiic 
■master, like pupil, will apply to penmanship iii schools more perhaps than 
to any other subject of instruction. , . . i i 

iniWic— the old practice of the pupil sitting down 
for *‘an atisivei^’ from a Gough or Voster has been entire y sup ’ 
in many cases I observe a tendency to drift to the opposite 
some schools arithmetic is too much of a floor exercise, a 
from a hook, or, it may be, places an exercise on a black-board too ttle 
opportunity is afibrdecl for individual effort “ .t’?® 
for working out, unaided, a complicated process , in t y ^ 

and originality of investigation is cramped ° 

This affords Mother example of the diiSculty of hitting the happy 

and Geography.— ks to these subjects the 
tion attempted to he given is generally ample, “'ll, Pf ’]^XSes how 
might be regarded as sufficient ; the importance of ‘bese bran^ 
eve'r, as instruments of education, and of intellectual development, 

^T*Smn1te®“lLd that out of the boys 

cent, are learning mensuration or geometry, 3 P'^’ ■ ° satisfac- 

and nearly 4 per cent, learning book-keeping. T 'S i rmnils 

toiy as can be expected, considering the tender age at which the pupils 

are generally withdrawn from school. nP Imld- 

tamiJtion of Teachers.-A. in former years, V? “ 

ing a written examination for all the male ... fivaniination 

carried out. All the probationers who attended the 
were called to the oral ; some failed to attend for fonnd to be 

dedt with in the regular way, and which were generally found to 

satisfactory. 
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Of tlie oandirlutea for promotion who were permitted to corns forward 
to the written exauumitioii, about fifty per cent, wore found nnwortliv of 
fnrtlier tri,il. Tlie remainder were recalled to the oral examination of 
whom sixty attended. Of those, forty-six obtained the promotion to wli’icl, 
they aspired, wliiio foiirleeii were left stationary. 

I have a^niin to roniark with pleasure upon a progressive improve 
nient as regards the general aneworing, more particularly amoccr the 
young toachera. The small number dismissed for incompetency is a'satis- 
factory ludicatiou that a geater number of qualified teachers are found to 
oner tliemsolves lor appointment when a vacancy arises. 

FcTnale Teachers.^-Tha number of female teachers who attended in all 
the ten districts amounted to seventy-seven ; of these, fifty were proba- 
tioners, and twciity-seveii were candidates for promotion. 

Out of the litty probationers, three wore dismissed, twenty-one were re- 
tained as probationers for another year, and twouty-six; were promoted to 
the rank of classed teaeliera. 



Out of the twenty-soven candidates for promotion, twelve were awarded 
the step which they sought, and fifteen were left in the rank which thev 
previously held, J?ho total number of female teachers promoted was 
thirty-eight. 

^ The same observation as regards the general improvement observable 
in the case of the male teachers applies with equal force to the females. 

It may he remarked that the promotions were principally made in the 
lower ranks : no teacher obtained a higher stc]) within the year than third 
division of first class ; and only lour teachers i^of whom one was a female) 
■were recommended for tlii.s, the lowest rank in first class. 

Faid Mo7iito7's . — Tho number of paid monitors in the ten districts at 
the end of the^ year was 173 males and 104 females, being an increase in 
the year of thirty-three itialos and fifteen females. Of the entire number, 
forty-three males and twenty-four females were junior monitors, and 130 
males and eighty female.s were senior monitors. The progressive im- 
proveniont in this class of young aspirants for the oflice of teacher from 
year to year is most satisfactory. The answering at the last examination 
exhibited^ very satisfactory progress, tlie gratuities to the teacliem were 
■witlijield in all cases where any defects were manifested. The rule re- 
quiring that the sciiool be efliciently conducted, as well as that tbe 
monitor receive the necessary instruction, is a most salutary one ; w'ere 
it otherwise, there might bo a temptation held out to the teacher to neglect 
tho school, if it was supposed that the superior answering of tho monitor 
■would bo siiffioiont to entitle to tho gratuity. 

State of Education generally — Tho statistical tables which I append 
have been carefully drawn up from the reports supplied by the several 
Inspectors in charge of districts in my circuit. In some cases the infor- 
mation could not be rendered complete, owing to tho absence or the change 
of the regular Inspector. 

While these tables indicate that there is a healthy activity in the pro- 
gressive advancement and improvement of the National System, they also 
show "that much remains to bo done. So long as tho attendance of pupils 
13 so irregular, it is quite impossible that satisfactory progress can be 
made. A reference to a return under Table VI., shows that more than 
half the pupils whose names were struck off tho rolls of the National 
ochools were reading in the First and Second Books ; that is, they consti- 
tuted the class who either could not read at all, or who could only do so 
in a "very imperfect way. It is quite true that many, if not all of those, 
may be expected to be re-admitted j but still the fact remains, that, to a 
arge ^tent, pupils leave school before their education can he said to be 
airly begun. It may be difficult to see how a remedy is to be provided 
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, * ,v,nttBra • ttie first step, liowever, towards providing 

'“dy fc any evil is to ilsoertain fully^the nature of the evil itself. n, gei.„. 
a r/ Pave the reports been so favourable as regards 

n ^"state^of the buildings and the supply of furniture and apparatus. 
tli6 st . . c-to+o nf irntters is principally due to tlie munificent Reports on 

sistr'ss ” .a, « - — >. 1^5 

^“Mucrremains to be effected in all tbo disteicts to bring up tbe pay- EI.^mmed. 

by the o , , me tliere is an improvement — for example, in 

St; tTur:: tebTl)otupatricl, ani Monagban. there is a frac 

‘‘hm-tershow the work done by the several Inspectors associated 
with me, I beg to refer to tbe subjoined table. 



C. tv. Dugan, es^., 
R. PottertOE, esq., 
J. Brown, esq., 

R. S. Currie, esq., 

S. Bro^vIl, esq., . 

J. Patterson, esq., 
W. Kennedy, esq., 
J. Morell, esq., . 



Donegal, 
.Sligo, . 
EniiiskiUen, 
Omagh, 
Dungannon, . 
Armagh, 
Downpatrick. 
iVIonagban, . 

Nowiy, 

liallina. 



Itaports 


made during the Nets 


Oriliniiry Hay Schools. 




j 






% 




■i 




& 


1 






8(5 


190 


501 


326 


98 


140 


70 


308 


94 


192 


43 


329 


95 


192 


76 


8ii3 


120 


ISO 


lUl 


371 


111 


217 


32 


360 


111 


217 


4V 


375 


88 


182 


22 


292 


j ■ 


■ 







■sia 

ni 



1 

1 

1 

26 

2 
4 
9 



Noin-Acttag Inspectors (organizinB tenciers) were m charge of dislncla 15 and 2 . 

The following Tables afl^ord important information upon tbe state of 
tbe acbools, &c., in Districts 11 to 20, inclusive.+ 

Table I.-Olassifioation of 933 
Districts, vis.. 11 to U. and 16 to 20 inclusive, as to State of 



Building, repair?, &c., 
Furniture and apparatus, 
Premises, play-grounds, 
Offices, 



Good. 

391 

343 

177 

219 



Fair. 

330 

352 

218 

126 



Middliog. 

153 

173 

105 

75 



Bad or none. 

54 

65 

433 

522 



# Inspector changed, and no regular !l^spector in Tusuectot in chi^ge of District 1 5 

t Owing to the circumstance that there was for several of the 

at the close of the year, the Statistics connected with it ’^ere nvu 
following Tables. 
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Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of Commissioners [ 1861 , 



Table II. — Classification of 1,010 Soliools in Ten School Districts 

(11 to 20 inclnsivo), as to amount of accommodation, allowing ei<»Ut square 

feet to eacli pupil : — ° ^ 



Number capable of accommodating not more than 


50 


pupils, 


463 


„ ,, from 


50 up 


to 


75 




350 


» jj from 


75 up 


to ^ 


lOU 




165 


>» » from 


100 up 


to 


150 


JJ 


39 


„ „ above 


i 150 






„ 


15 


Total, . 










1,040 



Table IIL — i. Showing the Ages of the Pupils on the Polls of 1,024 
National Schools in the Ten Districts, during the Quarter ended 31st 
December, 1861. 



Under 5 years of age, 

Of 6 and under (i years of ago, 

Of (> and under 7 „ 

Of 7 anti under U „ 

Of U and under 9 „ 

Of 9 and under 10 ,, 

Of 10 and under 1 i „ 

Of 1 1 ami under 12 „ 

Of 12 and under 1 JJ „ 

Of 13 and under H- „ 

Of 14 and under 16 „ 

Of 15 and above 15 „ 

Total, 



Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


. 2,400 


2,639 


5,119 


. 3,»11 


3,435 


7,246 


. 4,903 


4,541 


9,444 


. 5,510 


4,n02 


10,342 


. 5,345 


4,5ti0 


9,925 


. 5,299 


4,457 


.9,756 


. 5,470 


4,490 


9,972 


. 4,804 


3,653 


0,467 


. 4,110 


3,101 


7,217 


. 3,051 


2,146 


5,197 


. 2,581 


1,630 


4,211 


. 3,751 


1,790 


6,549 


. 51,167 


41,270 


92,435 



2. Average Ages of Pupils in attendance, given by Districts, and distin- 
guishiug the Sexes. 



District. 


Mali>s. 


Females 


11. Donegal, 


9-.1 


8-7 


12. Siigo, . 


9*6 


8-9 


13. Enuisldllcu, . 


9-5 


8-8 


14. Omagh, , 


9 5 


9- 


15. Dimgunnou, . 


9-9 


9-4 


16. Armagh, 


9*4 


9- 


17. Downpatriclc, 


9-4 


9-1 


18. Monaghan, 


9-9 


9-4 


19. Nowry, 


10-2 


lO-l 


20. Ballina, 


9'1 


8-4 



Table IV. — Classification of 1,035 National Schools in Ten School 
Districts (11 to 20 inclusive), as to the nature of the average daily 
attendance of pupils. 

Number of schools returned, 1,035 

Number of schools respectively in which the average daily 
attendance of pupils is — 



Under 30, 


248 


30 but under 40, 


376 


40 but under 50, 


211 


.50 but under 70, 


152 


70 but under 100, 


38 


100 and above 100, 


10 
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Apptndix C. 



'P.mE V — Atteiidance of Pupils for the year ended 31st Decemher, 
1861, in 911 Schools. 



(Prison and Evening Schools excluded.) 

Males. 
58,6.58 



ToW nurnbT of individual papila appearing on tolls for 
xSSerdiudividualpupils^^^^ 



Females. Total- 

46, 8-2.5 104,983 

17,146 39,723 

20,03 i 45,244 



II. Selec- 
tions from 
Head In- 
spectors' 
Kcpoits on 
Schools In- 
jected and 
Teachers 
Examined. 

W. A. Hun- 
ter, esq. . 



Table VI. — 1. 



Classification of pupils on the Solis tor the year euded 
31st December, 1861, in 911 Schools. 



Number on Rolls at oponing of the jeer as transferred from the old Rolls, 



Book I., 

„ n., 

Scfiuel, . 
Book III., 

I''^-» 
„ V., 


Halos. 

11,708 

9,168 

.5,587 

4,726 

2,081 

178 


Females. 

10,743 

7,449 

4,237 

2,900 

917 

45 


Total, 


33,448 


26,291 



Total. Per cent, in each class. 



22,4.51 

16,617 

9,8-24 

7,6-26 

2,998 

223 

59,739 



37-58 

27-81 

16-44 

1-2-76 

5-01 

•37 



2 



I 



. Number of new pupils admitted to the Schools after the 1st of January. 







Halos. 


Females. 


Total. For oeat. in each class. 


Book I., 

» Il-t 

Sequel, . 
Book lit., 
» IV., 
V., 




16,400 

7,334 

4,258 

3,821 

1,231 

64 


14,334 
6,027 
2,901 
2, -229 
45B 
13 


30,734 

18,361 

7,159 

6,050 

1,689 

77 


6203 

22-61 

12-1-2 

10-24 

2-84 

•13 




Total, 


33,108 


26,962 


59,070 




3. Number 


of pupils struck ofi' during and at the end 


of year. 






Males. 


Fomalcs. 


Total. Per cent, in each class- 


Book I., 
,, 

Sequel, . 
Book III., 
.. IV., 
„ V., 




10,618 

7,985 

5.063 

4,596 

2,046 

167 


9,531 

6,369 

3,600 

2,739 

750 

55 


20,149 

14,354 

8,663 

7,336 

2,796 

2-22 


37-64 

26-82 

15-18 

13-70 

5-22 

-41 




Total, 


3M75 


23,044 


53,519 




Number of pupils remaining on 


the Books 


for transfer to new Rolls. 






Halos. 


Females. 


Total. Per cent, in each class. 


Book I., 
» II-, 

Sequel, . 
Book III., 




12,440 

9,756 

6,017 

5,279 


11,173 

8,313 

4,982 

3,477 

1,210 

65 


23,612 

18,069 

10,949 

8,756 

3,541 


36-18 

27-69 

16-78 

13-41 

5-4-2 


« IV.; 
M V., 




2,331 

258 


S23 


•49 




Total, 


36,081 


29,169 


6,5.2^ 
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Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of Commissioners [1861. 

Table VII. — Proitioienoy of Pupils. 

The follovp-ing Table exhibits the proficiency of pupils as discovered by 
the actual examination of the District Inspectors within the year. 
The numbers are taken from the returns made to the office on the 
Primary Report. 



(Prison and Evening Schools excluded.) 











Propor- 




Total 






rtOQ pA, 


Learning. 


Number 


PnoriciBNCY. 


No. 


ceBi.to 


oxamined. 
















mined. 


Reading, . 


26,98o| 


Able to read Second Book of Lessons correctly, 

Able to read Tliird Book or higher books with ease and 


9,970 


36-!)3 


intelfigoncc, ..... 


5,131 


19-01 


Grammar, 


19,993 1 


Acquainted with the parts of speech only, 


5,044 


23-22 


A1)1b to parse syntactic.ally, .... 
Aco'uainted with, outlines of Map of tho World onhiy . 


1,93S 






( 


7,021 


32-42 


Geography, 


21,6.54*( 


Acquainted with Map of Europe or of Ireland, 


2,226 


10-28 


1 


Able to answer on gonoral course of geography, 


186 


•86 


WritiiiK 




Able to write a sentence with tolerable accuracy, 


4,066 


45-70 


from. 

Dictation, 


j. R,B96J 


Alilo to write with ease arid correctness, 

Able to set down accurately any number of uot more 


1,789 


20-11 








than seven places of figuro.<i, 


.7..52.‘> 


2G-89 


Arithmetic, 


‘20,540. 


Ahlo to work correctly a sum in subtraction, . 

„ „ a mira in division of money, . 

Able to solve readily and correctly questions in propor- 


10,100 

4,643 

2,707 


4i)-17 

22-00 

13-56 






tion or jiractico, ..... 


"Writing, . 


13,389 -| 


Able to write on paper fairly, 

Ahlo to -writo with ease and freedom, . 


6,140 

1,322 


46-03 

9-91 



Table YIIT. — Classification of 925 National Schools in nine School Dis- 
tricts, as to efficiency with regard both to the extent and the quality 
of the instruction. 

(Pi’ieon and Evening Schools excluded.) 



Number of schools in ■which the reading is fiuite satisfactory, . . ()9 

Number of schools in wliich the reading is good, • . . . . 2C'J 

Number of schools iu which tlio reading ia i'nir, .... 330 

Number of schools in which the penmanship is quite satisfactory, . 99 

Number of schools in whiclx the ponniaiiship is good. . . . 233 

Number of schools in which the ponmanslilp is lair, . . . 338 

Numlier of schools in whicli arithmetic is fairly taught, and to a fair 

proporti«)n of pupils, G07 

Number of schools iu wliich dictation is fairly taught, and to a fair 

proportion of pupils, 

Number of schools In which grammar is fairly taught, and to a fair 

proportion of pupils, • . 497 

Nurahor of schools iu which geography is fairly taught, and to a fair 
proportion of pupils . 495 



Table IX. — Teachers. 

1. Classification of 1,190 Teacliers with reference to the annexed pai‘- 
ticulars, all lay Teachers in the ten districts on the 31st December, 
1861, being included. 







Principals. 


Assistants, 




Males. 


Fomalos. 


Males. 


Females. 


Trained, 


442 


135 


8 


12 


Not Trained, 


356 


103 


59 


75 


Total, . 


798 


238 


67 


87 


Married, 


326 


82 


_ 


10 


Not Married, . 


472 


166 


67 


77 












Total, . 


798 


238 


67 


87 
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2 , Ages o£ tlie same Teaoters. 

Males. 
101 
377 
101 
108 
60 
28 



Females. 

59 

195 

57 

12 

1 

1 



Females. Males. Females. 



Ages. 

Under 20 years, 

20 but under 30, 

30 but under 40, 

40 but under 50, 

50 but under 60, 

60 and over 60, 

Total, . • . 865 335 

3. Rank of tbe 1,190 Teaoliers included in tkis return. 

Males. 

I. Class.— Fii'st Divisioa, . 

Second Division, 

Third Division, . 

II. Class.— First Division, . 

Second Division, 

III. Class.— First Division, . 

Second Division, 

Pi'obationers, 

Total, 



No. under 3 years, 

Of 3 years, but under 5 years. 

Of 5 years, but under 10 years, 

Of 10 yeaa-8, but under 15 years, 

Of 15 years, and above 15 years, 

Total, . 

Table X. — Incomes of Teachers. 

(E.otadms ot Mod«l, Oonvaut, Prif E .™d Poor Low SAoolt) 

Incomes of 1,US Teachers from their Schools (Day) alone^ 

Piincipal XcachoTB. Assistants. 

Komber whoso total iaoomes me— m 
£16 and under £lo, . . “ 

Above £15 but under ±20, . lOo 
£30 but under £25, . . loo 



u 


S') 




40 


19 




83 


50 


23j 






85 


30 


199 


57 


114 


27 

84-' 

62 




223 

212 


- 583 


228 


148 


82. 






865 


325 






under the 


Board. 






Maloa 


Fomaleg. 






247 


117 






79 


56 






183 


67 






161 


55 






196 


so 






865 


325 
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£25 but under £30, 
£30 but under £40, 
£4U but under £n_0, 
£50 and above £50, 

Total, 



. 167 
. 204 
. 77 
. 78 

. 788 



4 

45 

63 

35 

39 

22 



34 

12 

14 

I 

1 



so 

ID 

11 

1 



43 

117 

162 

168 

205 

77 

78 



OVUi, . • • — 

Table SI.-Looal Sotpoet of Schools. 

1. Classification of 1,000 Schools P^mrs 

showing also the rank ot the Xeacners. 



In 62 Sehoola the puprls pay nothing, . 
In 68 Schools the payments are under ±1, 
la 299'! ..a o r£l but under £3, 

I ^ £3 „ 

« -I £5 „ 

S 1 £7 „ 

S, £10 „ 



In 240 
la 140 
In 97 
In 65 



f:N 



ll.i 



2 - G| 
4‘ 1 11 
12 23 37 
15, 30 28! 
11 13 26 
10 18 11 
9! 16 10 



iS 28 70,109 135277 



IIP. 


ill 
£1 1 


H 


14 


16 


52 


13 


18 


68 


97 


52 1 


299 




24 ' 


240 


34 


15 


140 


15 


4 


97 


4 


2 


65 


1 


- 


39 


235 
: 


131 


1000 



In 39 J “ £ l£15 and’ovet £15, 

1,000 

^ fpps local contributions, annual and 

• Under Income are mcluded all ^Tm^Jual ’and all other sided payments made 

other endoiyments, Board’s salag, 4™ents from Evening Schools, from 

to Teachers tor their services in Bay Schools but n P , 
tuitions, &o., or value of house or land, 

, The reference is to Principal Teachers only. 
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2. Classification of above 1,000 Schools as regards Local Endowments 



Schools Uneudowod, ..... 813 

Schools with Endowmouts under £5, ... 47 

„ „ of i£5 bnt under £ 10 , . 55 

„ „ of £10 and above 10, . , 84 

Total (Endowed), . . .187 



3. Classification of 1,000 Schools as regards Payments made to Teachers 
from all Local Sources for services in their (Lay) Schools, including Fees 
Endowjuents, and Contributions, but not Tuitions, value of Laud or House 
if held rent free, nor any iion-ollicial income. 





11. 




I». 


lli.^ IP. 
1 


nil. IIP. 

1 


it 

II 


1 


In 38 Schools tho income from local sources'] 


























is nothin?, .... 








- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


9 


12 


14 


38 


In 57 Schools tho incomo is under £1, 








- 


2 


4 


1 


ti 


15 


12 


15 


5/ 


In 2701 


ffl 


f£l but under £3, 




e a 




1 


I 


7 


17 


33 


V3 


U1 


48 


2i't) 


In 210 




£3 „ £5, 




ef 




- 


S 


12 


21 


28 


72 


54 


20 


210 


In 135 








3 1. 




1 


2 


8 


U 


IV 


42 


31 


20 


135 


In .06 


a 


£7 „ £10, . 








2 


!> 


9 


17 


13 


23 


21 


6 


08 


In 32 




£10 „ £15, 




"S-S? 




3 


V 


11 


lb 


16 


20 


10 


9 


tl2 


In 44 


"a 


£15 „ £20, 








2 


3 


5 


G 


<) 


32 


6 


1 


44 


In 42 


o 


£20 „ £30, . 








3 


3 


10 


14 


2 


7 


- 


3 


42 


In I6J 




,£30 and ovor £30, 








3 


2 


4 




1 


2 


- 


2 


16 


1,000 




Total, 








15 


28 


70 


108 


129 


275 


237 


138 


1000 



Table XII. — Summaries of Payments, &c., for the respective Districts, 
as annexed, for the year 18CL 



No. of DislTiotanil 
OCicial Centre. 


No. nf 
Schoula 


Animal 
AvemBo 
per School 
u'oeived 
in 

Soliuiil 

Foes. 


Annual 
A vcr.ago 
Ammnit 
per Pupil 
in daily 
average 
attend- 
aiico 
I'ocoivod 
4n 

Solmol 

Fw^s. 


Annual 
Average 
Incomo per 
School 
from all 
local 
sources. 


Annual 
Average 
Amount 
per 
Pupil 
in daily 
average 
atrond- 
once 
from nil 
local 
sources. 


No, of 
Free 
PupUl 
OQ 
tbe 
rolls. 


11. Donegal, 

12. Sligo 

13. Enniskillou, 

14. Omngh, 

15. Daiigannon, 

16. Armagh, 

17. Downpatrick, 

18. Monaghan, . 

19. Newiy, 

20. Boltina, 


82 

104 

94 

95 
112 
131 
110 

99 

90 

83 


£ s. tl. 
3 15 7i 
3 6 10| 

2 17 2| 

3 1 U 

5 0 lOl- 

6 18 6^ 
8 12 4 

4 16 8 

5 3 4i 
2 1 4 


S. d, 

1 lOi 
1 9 
1 84 

1 9i 

2 10 

3 2 

4 4 

1 1! 
1 a 


£ s. <L 
6 7 2i 
5 0 6 

3 10 KIJ 

4 11 5} 

5 19 5i 
10 5 0 
10 7 10 

6 2 9 
6 13 H 
3 13 7 


s. d. 
3 2i 
2 7| 
2 1 

2 84 

3 U 

4 8J 

5 3 
3 5J 
2 104 
1 111 


1,254 

2,521 

1,201 

8.i0 

1,160 

2,061 

673 

1,061 

1,100 

3,704 



Table XIII. — Glaesificatiou of 933 Schools as to cleanliness of premises, 
School-room, and Children. 



Cleanliness 


Good. 


Fair. 


Middiing. 


Bad. Total. 


Prcniises, 


226 


210 


86 


4in 


School-room 


, . 326 


391 


179 


37 > 933 


Childvon, 


243 


438 


220 


32j 


• 


The reference is to Principal Teachers only. 
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1861 ] ®/ National Edueation in Irehxnd. 

Appendix to Mr. Honteb’s Genebai. Repobt. 

ExTBAOis from Repoktb of Distbiot Inspeoioes. 

Head I.— Atteudance of Pupils. 

IL_Proficlency of Pupils. 

" III._Genoral Observations. 

Head 1.— Attendance of Pupils. ^ 

.r n Oistrict 11 —The attendance exliibits a slight Increase compared ^ 
Mr. Hagan, District li. attidbiited to a growing desire amongst 

with that of former ye . nf their children, convinced of its utility in 

-‘v “ 

the world mthout it. phflrfLctGrized as irregalax in a great 

The attendance of tlie pupils , character referring, first, to the 

fSane^t: 

— nee being low during 

the tillage and fanning seasons. but not very consider- 

Mr. Fotterlon, Distinct 12.-The this ye^r shows a 

ahtv, on the increase for the ’ -i; riH-iod of 1860. It continues 

veiS' marked improvement over coiTespondmg p^ 

decidedly irregular, but not more so ^ ^ of U -2 per cent, on the attend- 

this locality. . , thnse in average attendance being 

The pupils’ attendance continues ‘f t ““ith the nsfal variations in the 
only 49^9 per cent, of the nnmbm- » ^ Z Lu labour. The 

different months of the year as affected hy better than during 

attendance of the females, however, has been 3 7 per cent. 

‘'rSSistrict If-Agg-gate average ^ 

seats a decrease amounting to iioaily 0 pc season, whereby the employ- 

district the decrease is owing to . „g,s rendered necessary, while 

mentof more hands m securing the farm P . , was considerably 

the supply of fud, which here consists almost entneiy pe 
less than in former years.. . the aggregate average 

Dr. Sromi, District 16.— There f j860, of 12%r cent, arising 

attendance for 1B61, as compared with t education in every pait of 

from the steady progress of the tjje attendance has increased 

the disti-ict. There are nine new schools added, ana me a 



In 

era- 



m many old ones. , ^ miifP so bad as in 1860, when the 

The attendance was very irregular, but not T ^ ojiiy 50-4 per 

proportion of average attendance to average number on rou 
cent., while in 1861 it was 51*9 per cent. attendance has been fairly 

Ml*. Pa«ar.on, District IT.-On the whole, the ^ 

regular, allowing for the unavoidable ° f operations interfered, 

inclemency of the weather or the urgency of gr x- ^ery irregular. 1 
Mr. xLedy, District 18.-The attendance to be eu.. 

spring and autumn many of the older papds arc u of tlie same family 

ployed at farm, labour ; and frequently the rpason. Among the poorer 

are then also kept at home, without education of thdr children, 

classes there is considerable apathy regardmg _ xq about 2 per cent., as 

There is a slight decrease in the ^ T^would attribute solely to 

compared mth the previous year. Inis lamng- 

the wet and unfavourable season. , , o+tendance is irregular 

Mr. Moral, District 19.-ln the country schools the at^ 
during the harvest and spring seasons of the year, 
pupils are kept at-home to assist at out-door wor. . 

TOL, I. 
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Tho averago is sliglitly on the increase. I cannot specify the cause of tl. 
cliangc. 

Mr. Sweeney, District 20 — Tho attendance, aa is evident by the i-etuni' of 
the yeai-, is very irregular. The irregularity being greatest during the sminfr 
and harvest, -would indicate that it is attributable to the employment of tlw 
children at home. Many of* the pupils, no doubt, are, at thok seasons, much 
needed to assist at the various hu-m operations; but many others, who can 
be of no use whatever, are kept or are permitted to remaiu from school. Thi= 
neglect of the school advantages has been attributed to the indiffei’ence of 
parents ; but I am inclined to tliinlc it is not so much indifference to education 
as the wrong notion, very pi'evalent, that there is time enough to attend school 
and to acquii-e all the learning needed by their ehildi-cn— -a notion aiising from 
the fact that the schools arc accessiblo at all times, without any trouble or pecu- 
niary sacrifice. The payment of the fees in mlvance would have a most salutarr 
effect in con’ccting this notion and the evils consequent on it. The extreme 
scarcity of fuel, ill-thatched school-houses, and the great wetness of the -winter 
rendered the attendance dui-ingNovcmber and December unusually irregular and 
small. 



Head II . — ProfiGiency of Pupils. 

Dugan, District 1 1 . — Reading, — The style of reading is not as satis- 

factory as could be wished, or as it might be made were sufficient atteutioupaid 
to such an important hraneh. At the late examination of senior paid monitors— 
a class that may be looked u])on as representing the most advanced pupih in 
our National Schools — not more than one out of fomieen could read \vith ease 
and fluency out of a column of the l?imes newspaper. This defect is partly 
owing to tuo teacher’s mjglect, partly to the nature and arrangement of the 
matter in the reading books. The former may be removed by the exercise of 
more care and attention in teaching ; as to the latter, I agree -^vith hlr. Arnold 
in thinking that the contents of elementary reading booib are not sufficiently 
interesting, or of that liglit literary character and taste of which abundance may 
bo found in. our purest ICnglish authors. Oral spelling is generally attended to, 
blit in a rather rote manner ; intelligent explanation being neglected not only 
on the ordinary accepted meaning of each word spelled, but wliat is of more 
importance, on the relative meaning which each must possess in connexion with 
the subject matter where it occurs. 

Penmanship The penmanship in the schools is very fail’ and indicating much 

progress, tho per centages for 1859, 1800, and 1801, being expressed in the an- 
nexed table : — 

1809. I860. 1861. 



Number learning to -write, 


1,025 


1,053 


1,125 




For cent. 


Por oont. 


F«r cent. 


Able to write fairly. 


26 


22 


35 


Able to -writo a good hand, . 


C 


6-6 


8 



Keeping in mind Lord Palmerston’s advice relative to -writing “ broad print," 
I have recommended and encouraged in the schools of the distiict the writii^ 
of a plain, hold, and at the same time neat and expeditious hand. 

Arithmetic . — Arithmetic is, on the whole, impei'fectly taught ; the pupils are 
not sufficiently exercised in a thoughtful consideration of the several roles, the 
principles upon which these depend, tlicir application in actual practice sudi as 
would occur in eveary-day life ; nor to methodical accuracy in setting down the 
several steps of the work. I have frequently found that childreu -working the 
moi'e advanced rules, or as the phrase is, who have “ gone over the book,” when 
inquhy is made concerning them proficiency, were deficient in a knowledge of 
even the four simple rules, me-thod of proof, reasons for “carrying” figures, &c. 

Writing from Dictation . — The pupils are improving in ability to spell, and 
also to punctuate in -writing from dictation. In his circular to District Inspec- 
tors, Head Inspector Hunter has given some apposite remarks on the teaching 
of this subj ect, and also dra-vm attention to Head Inspector Sheridan’s admirable 
practical hints, in Keport XXV., Vol. I., p. 254. I have adopted these sugges- 
tions as far as possible, and found that whei’ever they have been faithfully car- 
ried out, the most complete and speedy improvement has resulted. 

Grammar, — Grammar, although the most univei’sally, is yet, perhaps, ffie 
most unskilfully taught branch in our schools. The pupils, indeed, may be able 
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' t Ap so-o'illed definitions in round set terms, or gUbly repeat the names App^O. 
of sS in due form ; but few can tcU wby individual words are „ 
of the pM p sneecb, or upon wiiat foundation tbis classification of t ;„„5 
such and su* P* , * rests. In teaching this subject recourse is almost Head In- 

all Tan^euaue ; but if the Ind of instmction in grammar, as spector. 

iuvambly =„•(!;, g.’ of a language with propiety and acomacy, on 

«ciene/ be the perception of the relations between Thought aud its ex- ji^jand 

exercises “ geography is very generally attended to, and 

G^/iy.^ho J ^ respectable degree o proficiency. 

SffcE^L'^instructedm^ 

and la the elements of mathematical and &iing this branch 

vouied to flnS that the teachers are very defi- 

teacher, as it were, huihh up t,lic m o . .. . , v |i +jj__ naris in geo- 

very eyes of his Sfaf S 

graphy are connected— the plty®“'’ P , ’ ggsentml element in determm- 
drawing these outline maps ought to b ^ ^ progressive step in 

iag a teacher’s chum, to promotion, as it appears t P o 

teaching the subject. Tli^rP were examined at primary 

Mr. Potterton, District tabulated per 

inspections this year, m reading, 153 more as much improvement as 

centage, liowevi, of answei-mg this y^r does Xn it is taken 

last year’s. Tet, that there is any m Me og-^;^o ^Tie^oimt of improve- 

into account that the temieto schools are m ‘ n j- “higher books” 
ment is just 3 per cent. The practice of each pup I ^ and 

reading a paragraph or ■half a taHt 

very' beneliciaAy so ; also, the “i^oh bet U , , considerably to “ ease 
(repeatedly urged) of reading cloud f ^ nothing the bettei' of it. 

and mtelligeuco m reading, even it P™ • . --i-ooi. “Explanation’ is 

It, however, receives n,o„>' too exhibits fair progress, 

much more facile and apposite. . “as to the effect of the netc schools 

P®muas/iip.-From what has been said aboTO ^„oh 

in the aggl'Ogate results of primary mspcct o 3 hi’ “writing with ease and 
surprise'’fo find a falling off of nearly 3 ™“®f 2 pe^ cent, in 

freedom;" pretty weU counterManced, howe , y oonsidered stfiU more 

“writing on p4er fah-ly.” This S that 

satisfactory, or even to turn, the scale, "when Indeed, from 

the tabuliiTion here tHs year " m°re tto hist y«. ^ 

the general results of all mspections, I ^9- * eotisfictorv ” remmns the same m 
whicli -penmanship” is -good” 

the totals, there is an increase of twelve’ schools schools being 

^riM^nafic—Still bearing in mind 1 per 

comprised witliin the Pisults of to yeiH^ Saordinary, especially whra 

ccut. m “proportion and above will not se up to 3 per cent, m 

there is an equal improvement m ^3 jJiore this year than lart is 

siDiple rules ; besides, the answering of P P. -p^g-al inspection, that there 
taken into account. I find, too, f S subject is 

are five schools more this 3'e’“ *1“'^ j-njentally essential, viz., care- 

fairly taught, as well in regard to what is ^ actually engaged m its 

fid aWon to principles, as to the proportion of pup^ ^^out of place or 
study. I may observe here, without the remark being mucu 

VOL. I. 
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ipmdtica. imintcrosting, that Gcometi-y, Mensuration, and Algebra, are far more smmii 
. Seloc- feotwehj taught. Book-keeping and the other extoa hraneies are 3 

JH8 froiti ifbVOVir# 

ead In- Writing from Dictaiion — This most interesting branch exhibits an incjM« 

ectors’ of no IcHS than 9 per cent, m writing with case and correctness and a deS 

7 per cent, in m-iting “ with tolerable accurj 
S ami O" improvement is consida-able ; and the genii 

laelmrs inspections shows an mcl'easo of six schools in which this snbiect 1. 

jcarained. oubctiveiy dealt with. ■' 

— Grammar — 'i'iio variation of the per centage of this year from last year’s as 

.A. Hun- regards “ grammar,” is loss tlian in any other branch. It is as follows--2 m 
ter, esq. Qf increase as regiu-ds “parsing .syntactically,” and 1 percent ot' a 

decline for “ parts of speech only.” Tlie answering of 256 pupils more tbanhst 
year is here taken into account. On the whole, the proficiency here is decidedl? 
good and sound i but I am not at all disposed to lay the same stress on tie 
necessity of extensive acquisitions in this subject separately considered, as in any 
of those just passed in review. It is one for which the natural taste of oii 
pupils, when once a little whetted, and aided by their faculty for nice discrim- 
nation, guarantees, if not abundantly satisfactory, at least very considerable and 
intelligent proficiency. 

Geography — In this branch the per centage shows an increase of better than 
5 per cent, as regards mere elementary knowledge, but ovei’ 2 per cent, of a 
decline in the more advanced coupes. This slight falling off in the latter respect 
I attribute more or less to tlio indirect cfiect of organization. In this way I ac- 
count for it. Geography had been previously almost entirely taught in view of 
the maps, but the general adoption of “ home lessons ” in this brancli, conse- 
quent on organization, had a strong tendency to make the progress depending 
much on the pupils’ own efforts ; ami though I must say that such l^ons were 
generally ‘‘committed,” yet the kno-wlcdge acquired was too much more memoiy- 
work to abide the test of close examination. To obviate this defect, I havesug- 
gested, with partial succcaa, the necessity of the higher classes prociulng smSl 
atlasscs to aid them in the home prepjiration of their geogi*aphical lessons. 

Mr. J.Bnnon^ District 13 . — Headings iCc . — The reading of the pupils in the 
schools of this district is on the whole fair, and expressive of the meaning of tla 
passage read. In this opinion I am corroborated by that of a gentleman, 
selected because of his peculiar qualifications for such, to decide upon thcread- 
ing of about 100 boys and girls frmn twelve schools, at a parochiai competitive 
examination, during the past autumn. The spelling is tolerable ; but 1 find a 
general deficiency in the explanation of words, and their particular application 
m the lesson road. 



Penmanship — Whilst the schools arc comparatively few in which there Is 
really good penmanship executed, yet there is a fair jiroportion in which there 
is a reasonable proficiency; and with this I have been often surprised, on account 
of the careless supervision on the part of many teachers, when compared with 
that exercised in the liighcr chiss of schools. 

Arithmetic, — The classification of the pupils in arithmetic is genm:ally in ad- 
vance of the requirements of the “class programme,” and the proficiency attained 
evinces reasonable attention on the piu‘t of the teachei’s. 

Writing from Dictation. — This has become the popular exercise in the schools; 
and the proficiency, which is fail’, is 13 per cent, of an improvement on that for 
the yeai’ I860. 

Grammar. — The apparent proficiency of our schools in this department h 
rather satisfactory, and in advance of that often found in a higher class of chil- 
dren ; yet the real knowledge of gi'ammar poss^sed is not so satisfactory, aad 
the teaching of the subject might be made more intelligible and interesting. 

Geography — The proficiency in geography is tolerable ; but whilst tlus sub- 
ject is capable of being made most intesresting to children, the knowledge of it 
possessed is often very limited, being, in many instances, little more than s 
readiness to repeat, or to point out, certain names of places, without any other 
association with them. 

Mr. Currie, District 14 Reading, dc For no school, save the model 

school, can I make a return, of this subject being taught in au effective an 
^tiafactory manner. Dy this I mean that in no instances have I met with ths 
junior pupils in the ordinary schools as able to read, after having been irop 
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* • In class any part of their lesson boots with ease and cor- Am^a. 

e evidences Keports on 



t"'oId3‘^ad7ai progress with reference to this’ aetinirement still I mast ^ookln- 

leak the necesslty-so eastly i while 

other branto-for 

tl,- school course is, in most instances, taught mth 
^niimeitc.--Th.s The kotnres of the Organiser lately employed m 

considerable sUll and eflect- lM and more con-eot views and 

tke district have had the eScct ot ciittusm ohiPcts to he sought in the 

ideas, both as to the methods to he pms jjenee^ I find that pupils hare 

insmetien, as can-led on in dass® or on seak H 

been brought to have a sounder and ^ ^ JJ ^ working any exercise 

dples and their ^1'“*'°']’. ^ fenuirement, I may here ohsive, that my 
set them. For attaining this hit fi ottpnHon is bestowed on mental calcu- 
invariable experience is. that ’''b®-® seeing 

ktion, there the highest and most satisf ^ abstraction, and 

conception of 

to prevail among the teachms. ....i,.™ on the whole appear to attain 

Grammar . — In teachmg this suhj , , ^ preparation of home les- 

tofairsncccssand efficiency. Increased to ^struction given during 

Sof-htvS:i“^^ 

whole fair. In few schools tliroughou .jetails of the Continent and Ire- 

classes at least fairly ac<iuamted wi elementm-y pi-inoiples ot ma- 

landi as also evincing some 

thematical geography in their applicatio former years I considered the 

Dr. jSrolm, District of the usual bran- 

proficiency more unsatisfactory ™ this^most important subject is 

ches, butl am happy in being “ble o say th^tm^^ m 

receiving increased attention in mo - there is marked improvement. 

schoolTTt is Bdll defective, but m thishrfnch which 

Many ot the teachers axe now adoptmg ^ * otly reading a lesson for 
is likely to produce the best results, n . tj^is has been one fruitful 

the children as a model for mutation “S ^ ..tbich is still too 

source of the mechanical, monotone i H _pg(.jeocy exhibits results not 

prevalent in Kational Schools. T e hnt the style of reading is decidedly 

differing mneh from those of former years, but the style S 

improved. i ■„ nrofleienev of the pupils in different schools 

>evmamUp—ln penmanship ‘“PX^ 
presents greater yanety than, m ^ X q,merlor writers Much of the careless 
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Wablc rcult. than I have over been able to , .coord in any previoa. 

Anthnaic.^Iba proflcioncy in aritlimotic is gonorally satisfactorv If 
teachers fail m taiohuiK tins branch fairly than any othm- usSTtoS 
no reason to bo, diasatisliod with tlio results oxhibitel , the hhW 
If very high attahunents arc rarely .net with, it rlt tte ^ 

ago at which pnpils arc withdrawn from school than from any want 
care on the part of the teacher. Tlio defects most froqueX met S 
Ignorance of the principles upon which arithmetical operation deneniS 
want ot facility ni mental ciilculations. ^ 

Wntivg from Dictatton — 'J’licrc luis been considerable prooress in writing 
from dictation during the past yenr: 80 per cent, of the whofe nSer°s3 
could write a sentence at least with tolerable accin-acy. Dictatirrd Z » 

ZZZZfTT T ’“I r " “m'se of study in 

0,5 f “ ”7 ''■•'’‘"'"■i ‘“''I “•'»'/ of these exerciscs^are ven 

creditably pirfornicil, us rcgiu-ds peiiimiuship, gi-ainmar, and spclline. I conslda 
these c.xerei3C3 of primary imporlance, as they train the chilLn to utiline th* 
deaT.^,f ol S’""".'"”', "I'l give them a facility in expressing to 

rt^d"”™" boohs are^apeiient 

Bchoolsthe teaching of grammar durin. 
the past yciu- has hoen more practical ami useful than formerly. The composi” 
.to,«'''fo'- tlio preceding head, deyeloped the raostpre- 
valent mistakes, and a lorded the toaclicr the beat possible opportimity ot L 
!bnh"*l T-'T f *' S‘H'''diiig tlie pnjiils against them. Owing to tie tot 
tonited time which tl;e pupils remain at school, this is probably the mostnsefid 
grammiitic.'il instruction which can ho iiiipartoil. The per cciitogo of pupils able 
0 distinguish the riavts of speech and to parse roniaiiis about the same as tor 
witlfthZmihj^Z*’ *” ‘fooideil iin[)rovomcut in practical acquaintance 

&Wn/i/,y._Googi.apliy receives due attention. The proficiency in it is not 
so high as in most other sulijcets, but less time is given to it than to other mote 
impoikint brauelics. As an index of 1lu^ gcnci'al pi*om-ess of the piipiUin everr 
o removals to higher classes during the year wm 

cent,, of the average attendance. 

+i,rxT — ^Hic reading of the pupils attending 

a lomil Scljoola in this district is on the wJiolc as lliicnt and coirect as can 
e exj^cted of children of tbeir age. 'J'lio tcaclicrs, with a few e.\ceptions, do 
not sullicicntly explain the words nor illustrate the lessons : nor do they skilfully 
examine the chihlron on their knowledge of wliat they have read : consequently, 
many Iluent readers arc but inipci’fcetly ae<|nainted, with the subjects of the les- 
80na, ancl arc even ignorant of the meanings of many of the words. This b 
especially the case with the Third Class, Oral spelling is generally attended to. 

lenmamhip. — I consider the proficiency in penmanship very fair. If the copy- 
books ana pens used in the schools were better adapted to the pui*pose, progrtss 
in tins branch would be still more satisfactory; but the books are generally of 
sott material and often damp, and the pens, if of quill, soft and coai-se, and if of 
s cel, corroded and scarcely fit for longer use. Tiie children write mucli more 
trcGiy and neatly on slates than on paper. 

AHthmet ^. — I find that teachers generally neglect to ground their pnpib 
well in the first principles of arithmetic, and to faiuiliarize them, by explmiation 
ancL by exercise, witli methods of abbreviating the process of addition^ ntuIiipU- 
catio7iy and division. They are fond of exhibiting a large number of pupils as 
earning the more advanced rules of practice, interest, evolution, &rc., and do 
pains to prepare them for those rules ; consequently there is little 
intelligent acquaintance with the theory of arithmetic, and not nearly soinudi 
acihty m the practise of it as might be acquii*ed by all pupils in the senior 
c ^ses. At the same time a fair proportion of tlie scholars have so much know- 
ledge ot the simple and compound rules as enables them to solve exercises under 
oso rules; and about one pupil in every thirteen above the junior class can 
^ correctly questions in proportion and practice. 

ntaigfrom Dictation . — The proficiency in •widting from dictation isfam 
. 3 i attribute to the fact that the pupils are fond of it and can help each oAct 
m iz more than they can in any other lesson. It might be taught with stiU 
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1 VI tlw toaclua -3 exercise more disorimimtion in selecting the pas- 

better results did the Sequel and Thh-d class to .imte „ 

sages te from memors', the little poems eontamed m the 

in many schools mu* h,£» "^“l.feTorthe pupils rc^y 

aifrrimnTuL 

hut not so many as 8 P® usn . ^ Ss, Adjectives, and adverhs in an ordin- Kvamned. 

able to distingu^h cleally « « i „bom I have ex- -_ 

ary sentence, ihis is o£ sentences, or parse the sentences 

amined understand P.“ ^ ^ mthout some mistakes, overlooking the 

proposed at tbeir in the ordiuaiy intercourse of life, but 

'great importance of ^ °s they overlook the importance of stiidjnng 

as aninstrunient of mental tr^^^^^^^ tk themselves, and thei-efore cannot 

are capable of teachers more desii-ous of making an exhibt- 

Gmgraplaj.—bx no siibjcc . of the pupUs consequently me able 

tion than in geo^-aphy. A . _ _i,;cli they are told the names ; and a con 
to pomt out on the maps *e text-hook in use, , Kever- 

sidAahle number can «P“‘ Hmited, if one may judge by 
thcless, the knotvledge f ^ ’'“m A 

what the ehildi-en cm toU ^ jf estimated by ivhat they arc able to 

names on them; and still toPe whidi they are req^uested to 

tell in regard to any place or , . „™cticc of making geography a map 

describe. “ This ai-ises "'“d 

lesson without the book, in descriptive geography; and 

education so important, is readers, though by no means 

There are some teachers who fad in ' “Jj^jeets. Perhaps there is still too 
dedcient in imparting ''"“"'“‘'if, •? „ j unfi^quently, parents are unwiUmg to 
little time given to this lesson ; provided they con have the 

pmchase hooks for them ehilihen, ch“p th y permitted to 

use of a Free Stock reading “j ’recently been endcavourmg to 

use that in the hands of another el ild J ^^rit to find that too often 

ascertain the amount ”a?d“o , ° schools, have seldom read a hook except 

eveu the .advanced pupils m oui b ■R’riin’ation 

those published by the Commissioners n 'knowledge of the subject 

As a genm-al rule pupils de^^ ^ ^^„g. 

of their lesson, though the d in reporting a slight imm-ovement 

PenmansUp. — ^ consider mjs a number of schools. The copy- 

duriug the past year in 

books are kept sonieT^bat more . • expressed in p^e^^ous reports, that 

soiled; though I still ‘A® Zds the copy -hues supplied by the Coin- 

some change should he made as regards the copj nr ^ 
missionei-B. , , y r „„ sufficient time is not given to » 

Arilhmetic.—Tn many schools, I i ™ unfrequently happens that 

arithmetic on the floor, Si the result in a very' easy questmn, 

pupils fail to bring out readiljl mid 9“ ,;iue as they please, ‘'^y wril 

AhAn, if left to The black-board is not often 

of the children exaniinea m 
TtViringfrorallictehom— Oiily -n _ if ,,^1? 

"d“co”Snet! S these -- 

f r tod, when ’ 
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a. classes to parse an easy sentence. Toacliors, lioivcver, are ton ■ n 
.alit of nog ecting the use of text-books, hence it not unfrequeXl,f 
that a boy who can parse a sentoneo with eousiderablo facility 
ammcil as to riilos ami jirmciplcs. 

Geography ~T\m i.s another branch in which text-books are not saffi™.,l 
^ employed cither by teachers or pupils, wliile there is an almost geSerd^ Srf 
of the small atlasses supplied by the Commissioners. Even whKstacl!! 
class, too many teachers are not provi.lcd either with manuscript note 7 1 
. toeat.se on geogr.aphy, cons«]oontIy the Instruction is in a gi-eat measto-e Ikfted 
to Icarumg the nainos ot places on the maps. I am frequently told S 
a- patents will not buy books on geography for their children, and that they con 
Older tho timo spent in leiirmng it as wasted. Such remarks, hmyever are 
usually made by men who will not take the trouble to teach it tlioi’ouchly M 
there are many schools in the district in which gcogi-aiiliy is really tauAf 

Mr. Morell, District 19 — lieudmg, iCc — In very few of the Katlonaf Schools 
can reading bo said to be successfully taught. A sufficient shai'e of school time 
is seldom given to tins subject, and tlio usual plan of instruction as regards this 
brunch is tiiulty in the oxtrcinc. On nu average the daily time devoted to read- 
mg is about lorty-five minutes, but a considerable portion of this time is taken 
up with imconnocted rem.arlcs ot one kind or other. I have often suggested to 
the teacher that each pupil should read three or four sentences consecutively 
and that eac.h day there should be at least one reading lesson, exclusively such* 
and that such lesson sliould be ]>repared at home. Spelling and cxplanatioa 
are, 1 consider, successfully taught, 

Penmemhip — Some iinjirovcment in thi.s branch is observable in the schools 
writing ciiimot bo said to be taught with much care or 
skill. So far at least as the junior impLls are concerned, penmanship is left too 
much to the superintendence of au jissistant or a monitor, instead of being 
under the immediate eye of the priucinul teacher himself. 

Arithmetic.— proficiency^ of tlie jmjiils during the past yeai’ is mors 
observable in arithmetic than in any other subject laid down iu the “ school 
piograinmc.^ Ihc theory of tlie subject is becoming better understood| this 
is to bo attnbuted in a great measure to tlio now almost universal use of the 
black-board in the National Schools, by means of which instruction by lecture 
18 given. More timo also is allowed for working at dcslis questions m arith- 
motic by the higlicr class pupils, and this silent practice is followed by the very 
beat results. 



Wnihig from Dictaiim.—^rhmg from dictation is now a daily practice ia 
all the schools of this district, and is taught with considerable care and success. 

Oravmiar.—-']^\\{i attainments of pupils in grammar ai*c generally found to he 
equal, or nearly so to the ref[uiromcuts of tlio “ school programme.” It is not, 
however, in many of the schools that home lessons in this subject are regularly 
prepared. lu^ a fow_ of the bettoi* class National Schools the black-board is used 
m teaching this fiubjoeb. The I’esults in all such cases arc very satisfactory. 

Geographj — The jiroficicncy in this subject during the past year has been, 
on the whole, satisfactory. Geograjiliy is taught to all the pupils from second 
class upwards. The schools arc more fairly supplied with, maps, and instruc- 
tion by lecture is occasionally given. 

Mr. Sweeiiai/, District 20. — Reading, The rending in some schools in this 

district is very fair, but in many it is di’awUng and monotonous, or laboured 
and hesitating. The former defects arise chiefly from defective teaching. 
iRfost teachers fancy that they teach to read by mere corrections in pronuna- 
ation, and calling on pupils to observe the pause.*?. This, it need scarcely he 
remarked, is but a small part of the nccessai’y tcacliing of this subject. Atten- 
tion cannot be too often directed to the necessity of the teacher's reading as a 
model, as the only way to secure an intelligent gi’ouping of words, and a proper 
observance of pauses. 

The latter defects may be atti’Ibutcd to the too rapid advancement from les- 
son to lesson, and to the fact that there is no reading at home. It is in the 
power of the teacher easily to meet one source of tliese defects, but to meet the 
other grants should be made for attaching to schools, on certain conditions, 
small libraries of useful, instructive, and entertaining reading — treatises on agri- 
culture, histories, books of travel, works of poetry, fiction, «S5C., &c. 

Penmanship. — ^The results obtained in penmanship are, in most of theschoolsj 
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very fair, and in several instances highly satisfactory. All the pupils, except 
thoL of first class, and a few even of these, write daily on paper. Many of 
the teachers express a wish that a set of copy books with 
lines were published hy the Board. For several reasons, I much prefer the 
“ slip head line.” But whether the model be set on the black board or copy 
book, or be given as a “ slip Une,” I find successful results are best P™dnced ^ 
active supervision during the time the writing lesson is going on Tbe style of 
the present copy-lines of the Board is not at all what is desmble mid the gra- 
dation of copies is not suggestive of any approved method of teaching writin . 

Arithmetic.— Tha results in arithmetic are not at all satisfactory, and mental ^ 
c.almlation is entirelv neglected. The teaching of the 

diinl • the bein^ left to work by themselves until a difliculty presents 

ftsdV, Itn'^rLste “is applied to. In a few schools I find the hlack board 
used but not at all judiciously. A question is set on it, and tbe ebss perforiiis 
the operation, the master using the chalk; or, if the children arem desks, the 
nupstion is copied by them to their slates before working it. , , , 

^ Writiii'T from Dictation.— A fair number of the pupils are m most schools now 
nractisedln writinv from dictation. The results as yet attained are rather low. 

^ GraLnur,— All°hat should be learning grammar in the different schwls are 
represented as doing so ; but I am sorry to have to add that the knowledge of 
the subject possessed hy the pupils is exceedingly tniiiiig and insignificant. 

Gecirap/ra— In most of the schools aU the pupils are represented as learning 
omaS?' hut in few schools are text-books used Consequently, therms 
scarcely any home preparation on this subject. Tl^ numbw o pup_ 
have attained a fairVgi'ce of proficiency in geography, or who are fairly fa- 
miliar with maps, is very small. 

m -General Oisermtims an to Schools in District, impronmenl of Teachers, 
nature of Local ManagemenU ^ , 

TM- Ty 11 T Thp Teachers. 1. The teachers iu the district 

are uenmauTimproving, both m instructors and public school-kcepCTS. Some 
faw’Saps reouire to be reminded of their duties and responsibilities, but 
tbe OTeit mafarity are industrious and faithful public servants, that deserve to 
t sSn^'rnd'^encouraged.. at all times, 
ready and desirous to adopt every suggestion for 

that of their schools, and to give me the utmost facility m carrjung out 
rules “f J „„a;jed scale of salaries has not been successful, 

cite in stimuli ?he teachers and managers to increase attendauce a 

IS to be deplored, since, alth ° , ^^^^gachers,! wouldregret seeing 

deserve adequate remuneration than tue^ „TC’,i„«atmnso wholly centralized 

average attendance for forty-five weeks in e j crratlfvino- than just 

In Lpecttq the spdal Ton“dS4 kb fnadeqite 

to state, that it is higher than j P uVii’ciier than could be maintained 

means ; and I beheve that them socia p . “ gg Their conduct is good, 

by any other class of men under simi ar , , ’j gjgajjv. The average 

and their general deportment at J* P ^ female teachers, certainly can 
income of £30 8.. 4./. for male, ® and although in 

“u!^m^LS"to'n"of the schools is universally good; tbe pupils are quiet 
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1 respectful in clemciuiour, regular in habits ami manner; discMneenfl 
ordcT IS nuuntaiiiccl iilinost solely by force of character and moral iniufnce 
coiporal iiumslimeiit being seldom or never resorted to ™uenc 0 , 

m. The local manageinent of the schools is oavried on solely by indiridaal, 
of a res|icctablu social position, of ivliom lifteeii m-u lay and seventeen derie 
llio tmliure of t he muiiapmont con.s]s(,s merely in paying occasional visits to 
the schools, signing ollicial returns and dooninents, and appointing teachers 
IJicre IS very little active or executive siiperinteudence carried out ° 

IV. riic chief imneclimeiita to the diffusion and improvement of ahicatior 
amongst the poorer classes in the dhslrlot are:_l. The short school-stay of tS 
pupils; 2. t ic irregularity of their attendance ; 3. want of pimotnalitvof at- 
tendance ^ Ihc reconciling of those iiiipedimoiits with the necessary continuaaee 
at sdiool in order to give tliu children of these classes an education which 
thongii elomentary, may be yet sound as far as it goes, is the gi-eat problem at 
the present day. Of the pupils enrolled dm-iug the last quarter of the year 
in the schools of the district there were ■' 



Por cant 

Under 10 years of apo, ..... SO‘3 
10 years and under 12 years, .... fJO -2 

12 years and aho VO, ..... 29’5 

—so that it appears tho great majority of the pupils attending the schools are under 
twelve years of age. 1 may observe, however, that the above return gives results 
rather too ^ favourable, the moi'e grown and advanced pupils fiockiug into tlie 
schools during tho winter quarter, after the harvest work is completed. During 
the short time wliich the children of the poor liave to stay at school, I think 
it better to teach a few tlung.s well, than to give a smattering of many. By the 
former coimso tlui mind has presented to it a matter wliich it can at once grasp 
and retain, and so be able to exorcise upon it its several faculties preceptive 
and concepfive, and thus bw.omo lithe and active, like a material body; by the 
lattcsi’ it wasters and fritters ihstdf away in tho attempt to reach over awidearei, 
and, laying hold of too many points at once, the knowledge imparted becomes a 
shadow and a dream. Impres.sed with these oxsnvictions, I have, during the 
pa.st year, emphatically called upon the teacliurs to dhect their earnest atten- 
tion to the substratum of all education — ■jirolicicncy in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and be caiHjful that it bo soundly laid. 

Mr. Potterton,^ District 1 2. — Under this heading I trust I may be excused, if, 
instead of confining my observations to 1861 alone, I indulge in a more extended 
retrospect. I'liis retrospect shall liavc regard to the “extension and improve- 
ment. of National Eilucation in the distj'ict ” duiiiig the last three yeai's, and 
shall be as concise and statistical as possible. 

First then, as regards extension;— 

Solioolg. Sehoola. 

There were in connexion at close of ’50, 9i I There -were in connexion at close of ’60, 101 
« ’Si), 9H I „ „ ’61, 112 

(Not including the Model Schools.) 

Again — 

Pupils. Pupils. 

Average attendance for 18.56, . . 3,})39 I Average attendance for 1860, . . 4,535 

„ 1859, . . 4.088 I „ 1861, . . 4.G40 

Thus, the increase in number of schools and in average attendance of pupils 
is about 17 per cent, during the last three years, showing that the multiplicatioa 
of schools has only proceeded pari passu with the actual demand for them. 

Secondly, as to the improvements— I need, I think, simply refer to the very 
extensive and most effective work done in the way of organization in 1859 and 
1860, which was only interrupted in the early pai't of 1861 by the organizer’s 
temporary appointment to other duty. The returns regularly ti-ansmitted to 
the office during tho peiuod rcfeired to cleaidy evidence, I think, on the part 
of the teachers, a zeal for “ improvement,” and a spirit of self-denying sacrifice 
with that view, that reflect on them the greatest possible credit. In addition 
to the important educational agency introduced during this period in the shape 
of very efficient and most interesting “unpaid monitors’ classes,” I found it 
desirable to increase the paid staff, too, considerably. Assistants now number 
twenty-two instead of five, and paid monitors forty-seven instead of twenty. 
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As to “manaMment,” I wisli it treie in my power to represent matters m a 
more faTourable light ; but, though graduaUy inoreasmg interest md even Mr- 
?nnal efforts, are raauifested and exerted by some members of this ood> i i tear 

theii- emo-ossing and more immediately pressing duties as clergymen, land agents, 

m m'OPi?e,tors themselves, forbid the expectation of such stmiuliis to our schools 
as frequent visits of a kindly character, but with more or less of scrutiny, could 

”°Th?teMhers’ qualificatioiis for their office depending so much on a respectable 
de«ree of scholarship, it may bo interesting to fliow, by a single but iiretty con- 
clusive statement, then- “improvement" m this respect dm-mg the last tluee 

jears, than III« at close o£ ^58, ' ' ' 73 

or reduced to words, somewhat over fifty per cent, „ 

It were to be wished, however, that the increase m their hyajs and 
W. 1 S more satisfactory. Such increase has, it is true, been contmuously realized, 
but to no great extent. 

£, s. d, £ »• d. 

a . '>4 9 7 23 5 

Average income at close of aU, . • • 39 g 4 26 14 4 

or in words, about twenty-five per cent of increase in the case of males, and 

about half that in the case of females. This increase, such .as it is, ^ ^ ^ 
to say, wholly consequent on larger receipts from the pubUc tunds , those 
Ino'il sources bfivinff, to £l sliffbt extent, even declineo.. _ *. 1 . _i 

That the teachers seem in general devoted to their business as the chosen 

profusion of their lives, I can confidently assert, and equally so, that they au. 

ro^»“Kstrict 13.-The school accounts .are, on the whole, faith- 
fuU^tep” and aiith considerable minuteness of 
parativelVtcw instances bad I occasion to report upon an 
lesson Bloks and other requisites, Puiictuabty 

cleanliness and tidiness, are not always I 

S;ffiL»femVrg?hat"^^ 

by a morclfficient locll management wbich, in very 
merely nominal, and which isSivanably by 

tees. Tlie small amount of local support given to tie teadeis b^Mso greatg 

probationer, who, from living with ^parents, stranger, and whose 

can subsist for a time upon le® i==<;fi=rn“l aid 

quaUfications, though low P»1>“PS> el Jelfs obliged to appointliim to 

such a pa-son presents himself, and the m^age nrevails in the 

the vacant .sitiiation. milst the 

distl’ict, it is but due to a few other manage nnuoaition of the land- 

experienced the benefit of their gi-eater 

lord influence is, however, the great means of ke p „ r,b 5 crTC that opposi- 
income to our teachers ; and, as_ previously stuted, I do not observe tliat oppos 

tion at all relaxing in this district. n nnr tpacliors arcim- 

Mr. Currie, District U.-On the 

proving alike in the sbll and efficiency diaplaj ^ j: , thev^appearto 

school duties, as also in the devotion and earnes , * . The fornicr appears 

follow out to business as the chosen profession of 
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to I.ibom-3 and energies rvMeh, otherwise, if at all evinced or put fortl, ™ is 
doubtless to a great extent, boeomo futile and unavailing ^ To tb/w^^ 

which such increased glciU cannot fail to impai-t, I fed -warranted -i ^ 

a large share of the interest and devoteduoss nianilited by toe LtST® 
body, in followui^g out tlio duties and retiuiremeuts of tlieir c-iS S “ 

As regards the local managomont of onr scliools, either in its ohaincb. ™ 
amount, little is to bo said. In this district, like others the ^ i 

duties involved in the offloo seem to bo little understood, and lost vSed Sd 
perforiiied. Iho manapment, m almost every instance, is in the hands of inili 
viduabs, and those, ivith one or two noble oxceptions—to be found amona tW 
of the clergy of the Ivstabhslicd Clmroh that have boon won over to om side 
flora TOiiviction alone—deem they have done their parts if they attend to such 
official ooiiimunications or other routine duty as necessarily arises out of tW 
«,pn with the Board. In the few cases where comnltZlf ma«u 
once e.xisted, the persons composing these Iiave allowed their privilSs md 
powers to lapse through non-attend.anoe and neglect. ““ 

'“.*1 1’“ touched upon, namely, the impediments 

and liindriuiccs that stand in the way of the fuller e.xpansion and grorth of the 
system, .so far as this distact is concerned, little remains to be addedto the views 

most striking and obvious 

» reiw r 1 I- “d principal one, is the absence of that. 
Of nh?, on the part of the local managers and natron,. 

Of ninety-live schools, only tlurteon have any local endowment, and the avgresate 
amoHiit of these is but £ 144, tlius giving to eiieli a grant of only a little ora ll I 
ntWW 1 *'‘° which these endowments possess in obtaining the services 

thereby giving a liealtliy impftns to plub 
mstouction, the same feelmg that prompts the extension of siicli pecuniary aid, 
wll likewise, of itself, induoc stricter and more energetic supervision of the de- 

Ilm sthnnb.re”*'? ’ *us> while directing the teacher’s labours, will serve 
also to stimulate and oiipunige him to yet greater and more sustained effort,. 

arrlmS ’‘“PPy >" ’>“"8 able to report that the teachera 

McSonrif 'f “d scliooikeepers. As a body, with few 

mv V 'jCToto*! to tlmif work. The entire teaching 

tw y™'’ ooniprisod 171 teachers ; thirty of 

torsi; per cent., were tailed m model schools, or had been paid moni- 
° ^^“tional Schpls, and most of thorn conduct their schools in a 

T** -T ^'Itoly to become very superior teachers. Every 
Sicr svl- evidmce ot the importance of the paid monitor and pupil 

tffl. r ^ “Slug up a class of teachers equal to the educa- 

JboT*'™‘r*?.f * ‘i° “S®' ™‘‘ ^ the time is not far distant when 
mnTnrhvlf w .' “V suoli preparatory training will fonn the 

myity of hTational teachers. As an mstanoe of tho readiness with which the 
of 'r out any suggestion which I make for the improvement 

fho ^ ™ay "lention that, at the beginning of 1861, I recommended 

citrhfv of “'i' oomposition exercises on paper into ahont 

S Lo' M 1 ^° ®°py- books for this purpose were at 

once piovided, and those exercises have received careful attention, and are likely 
to produce good results. ^ 

reJiil,™*? annual income of teachers from all soiircos, including the value of 
re idenccs, &o., rent-free, averages £42 U. 9d. This is inadequate ?enumeration, 
few VO. “ gi-eat increase as compared with their annual income a 

miV™w! P^ri of their income dei-ived from school-fees is but a 

brinTfoU wi'™ without its payment 

fn liovo i;+n^ community. £i fact, the circumstances of the people appear 
thpv fin ' ^ any thing to do with the amount of these payments, ranging as 

halnns per imnnm. It often 

Th^vp ia ^ school fees are least whei*e the people are best able to pay. 
won d feeling on this point. Men who 

have no Pftm ^^.^^^shoiiest and disgraceful to repudiate a just debt, appear to 
have no compunction whatever in defrauding the teacher of his fees. 
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■Pvurv year since I c.ame to this district there has been an increase in the 
free residences, and it is much to be desired that every school should 

’'"mXToSilsis good, and ChrUtian principles and good habits 

%hmri not much change in local management since my previous Report, 
for all nraotical purposes the management contmues to be individual , even 
Serfthe -rme eomnittees they rarely act. Fifty day and thn-teen evening 
IhSs ^c under lay managers, and eighty-siir day and twelve evenmg schools 

^'d"ew e”^options, they do as mSch to promote the interests of eduea- 

*‘XrrSe to the extension of Natiomd education in 

J S ItepVss Ling the last three years is most encouraging, as 
may be seen from the foUowmg figures 
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Gross average attendance in 1858, 

” ” I860’, 

” , 1801, 



. 4,302 

. 4,d83, increase 13*5 per cent. 

. 5 , 257 , „ 7-7 „ 

. 6,8B8, „ 12-2 „ 



ThU shows an — 

ance ■was 396, m 1861 it was 76 , g />mmected wltn my district than 
years. There is * 

this rapid increase in the ti^vouffhout my district. There 

in its various branches is mvenile labom-, and children are -with- 

is, in consequence, a great demand fo j ^ number of schools have 

drawn from school at a very • schools The education, merely 

quite the L^Son forgotten in the ceaseless struggle to obtain a 

begun m the day ^ 1 Js there is some me.ans of contmmng it, at a 

liveUhood by manual labour, ^ Evening schools in a gr^t 

time that Appear to be the only way of harmonising the 

measure supply the means, u ^ 

ever-increasmg olmms ^ “4 Jp, „f the National Evening Schools 

There were about 1,700 pupus on attending other eveniiffi 

in my district last f by ^5 

schools not connected . that so many young people, after a hard 

speaks well for the^mg g® , nf idle vossipino- or demorabzing indulgences, 
dVswork, forego the f XS by felt neeessitv 

and sit down to ?tino the battfe of fife. Doubtless, this self-demal 

of knowledge in successfi^y^, = increased intelligence will raise them m 

will elevate their know many have in this way quahfied 

the social scale ; and it is lucrative situations, which they never could 

themselves for, “ ^ „lSd at evening schools. If judicionsly 

have filled but for the edu ^ pg^erful auxiliaiy to the day schools. 

Is slow, it is not tlm less real. teachers in this district gmeralhj occnjiy a 

at. PoHOTon, District 

position somewhat aboiie th vSivers, or farmers of the smallest 

Lchers, most of them sZTand place in society less ^ 

LtL-e deUbLel? chosen the occupation 
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jljij ienai xC. of teafilling as that liy which thc^y can obtain thci gi'catost emoliunent, andtiie 
II SolQc- desirable position ■within their reach ; and, foi- the same reason, few if 

tiousfrom disposed to reliufiuiah it. Tlicii’ conduct ia, in ^enci’a!, exemplary— 

Heat! In- fwlly im much Ro iva that of any other class of the community and they appear 

spectors’ to bc respected in l,hc localities where tliey are known. A few, in addition to 
their schools, hold small farms, which, I l^clicve, to be rather a loss than a gain 
Hpeettd^aud attention to the f;nmi interferea with their literary studies, and 

Teachers cousociucntly, with their pronuitiun un<ler the Commissioners of Education. ’ 
Examiiiod. The moral tone of the schools is, in general, exccUcnt. Nearly ali the 
— - teachers give atteution to the inculcation of a Christian spirit, and all profess 
^ manager or the InsjK'.ctor discovers that the pactice of 
any teacher docs not corre.spond with this profession, the manager is ever ready 
to remove such a person from his school. 

The local management i.s, in nearly all cases, in the hands of individuals. 
Although tliei’o are some committees, the clergymen who act as correspondents 
for most of these, virtually manage the schools. It would benelit the schools 
if the managers visited them more frequently to test the progress of the chil- 
dren, and in((uire into the regularity of their attendance. I find, however 
that nearly all are most ready *to visit the schools -when I request them, and to 
take any steps in their power to increase thcii’ usefulness. 

1'he supporters of a considerable number of the schools in this distiict are 
not possessed of largo means, which is an obstacle to the providing of fittings 
desirable for the improved working of tlieii' schools. The circumstances of the 
people, too — small funnel's — arc such as to require them to employ their chil- 
dren at home, so soon as they are able to givti any assiatance in herding, gather- 
ing pot.'itocs, helping to mak(i turf, or otliei* worlc on the fiirin, and tins abridges 
their time at scliool. The principal impedimeut, however, to the spi'ead and 
improvement of National Education in the tUsIriet, is tlio existence of so large 
a lumiber of selmols (.some seventy) niaintain(?il in opposition to the National 
Schools, unci which receive the countenaiicc and support of the most influential 
persons in the localities in Avliich they are situate. For, if these schools did not 
exist, the pupils that ai'c now induced to attend them would attend the National 
Schools ; and, by atfordiiig increased emoluments, secure the semces of better 
teachers, besides obtaining greater aid from the Hoard, whereby the schools "would 
bc rendered more elliciont. There is no peculiarity in the district, however, 
placing it in wor.se (drcurastarices than others in those respects ; and, on the 
whole, I think there are in it as few impediments to the spr&id of popular edu- 
cation as there arc in any otlier part of the kingdom ; ami if all the other schools 
for the poor were once placed in connexion with the National System, I am of 
opinion that there would be as nearly as possible a certainty of giving as good 
a common education to the people here as is afforded to any people in this 
country or elsewhere. 

Mr. Kennedy, district 18. — I. The avci’agc income of the male teachers in 
this district being only £29 T2s. 7«?., and that of the females £26 6s. 3d., •while 
little more than one-fourth of them have any source of income apart from thdr 
schools, their social standing cannot be higli. 1 believe, however, that taken 
as a body they arc quite as respcctaldc a class of men as could reasonably be 
expected to adopt an employment in which tlie remuneration is so limited, 

II. — I have every reason to believe that the moral tone of the schools is 
good, and that a Christian spirit is generally inculcated. 

m. — I regret that I am not able to report a decided improvement in the 
state of education in Ibis district dui'ing the past year, though I cannot say 
there has been any symptom of decline. 

The population consists almost exclusively of small farmers, whose circum- 
stances have been effected by the two unfavourable seasons of 1860 and 186i. 
This has led to a gi'eater disposition on their part to keep children from school 
when any work is to be done on thcii- farms, or any money to be earned, how- 
ever small the amount. In addition to this, the scarcity of fuel in the autumn 
of 1861 prevented the younger children fi-om being sent to those schools •where 
a supply of coals could not be pro'vided. 

Thei’e has been a decided improvement in the school buildings and furmture. 
During the past two years boarded fl oors have been laid do'wn in twenty- lOim 
schools, instead of the earthen floors, which were frequently very dam^ ; the 
expense of this has been to a great extent met by grants from Mr. Vere loster. 
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In almost aU ttese cases, and in some where floors were not laid doTO, mpr^ App^C. 

ments have been made in the furmtnre. For the new schools rcjentlj estab- jj 
lished o-ood houses hare been built, and a few of those held ui old and unsuit- ^ons from 
oWp hvSdino-s have been disconnected. . ^ -i “ * 

Minor Model School was opened for the reception of pnpib 
eariy in October, 1861, and up to the present date it has been ScLu la- 

’ There is a larne attendance m the male and female departments, all re 
licious denominations being fairly represented. In the infa.nt department the i etchers 
number is small, the season being unfaTOurable for the attendance of very youn„ Erammed. 

thcmliere as a body. Of the ninety- seven teachers that were m this district, 

I S that but one has resigned and finally left the sendee of the Commissioners 
dSi tSe p^ear ; but, upon this circumstance, little ^ess should be Imd as 

an arg“umeut that aU the National Teachers are devoted to the ^ 

ixz. 

be satisfied with their prospects. Though the salaries ot tbe tLacners 

arv farmers around them, but, certainly, nothmg higher . 

'In tho majority of cases, so far as I can ascertain, due attention give 
the inculcation of a Christian spu-it, and of good habits. 

The management, generally, I regret to say, is S-s 

ILVSrn‘^WhStffl 

of the daily avei-age attendance to at Bufthe Lnal 

each pupil is on an tLX m 

attendance falls short even of to, o’clock, and thus 

rS“ifThtlXstco\!L“ i:l ’inthiscaUation neither vacations 
close approximation to the actual time spent by a 
pupil at school is arrived at— 



For late attendance in the morning, one-half hour deducted, 

Balance— days in attendance during the 3'ear, . . • • ... 

" a: 

out the entire school-life of the pupil." 



220 

110 

11 

99 



594 



seeing, thus, the ve^ short time « chM is ^^^n 
under actual teaching, it is more a matte ^ ^^^ced To give even a rude 
the education of the 

elementary education m so short a tune q from school must rest, 

part of the teacher. The blame of keepmg the ctafifien iro 

in a great measure, with the parents; Xnl immSe ga^^ '■s 

canse is the over-value that is placed m so sooner or later, is sure 

pared with the more remote advantag , - he done by the Comniis- 

tica!iyt“ld™:reSw 
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requiring that the vacations througliout the year should not exceed a specified 
number of school days, and that on Saturdays the schools should be open for at 
least three hours for secular instruction. It might be well also, to sug«rest that 
the mid-year vacation should not be given in swrmier, when the school attend- 
ance is always high, bnt be postponed till harvest, when it is generally found 
that the attcudjinco is low — a large majority of the children being kept from 
school to assist at oiit-door work. 

Mr. Sweeny, District 20 — I. I believe that the teachers of this district are 
on the whole, improving as instructors ; that they are devoted to their business,’ 
and are as contented with their position as they could possibly be expected to 
be. They do not occupy tluit social stjuiding which, from the importance of 
the trust reposed in them, they might reasonably be expected to hold. In order 
to get a better and more respected class of teachers, it is my opinion that the 
incomes must be substantially incrciised and a change made in the requii’ements 
of the progranmie for probationers. 

Wbile the incomes tire so inconsiderable, no parent who can otherwise pro- 
vide for his child will bring him up to teacliing as a profession. Consequently 
teachers, generally speaking, spring from the humblest and most wretchedly con- 
ditioned portion of the peasantry ; and, as they usually teach in their native 
localities, it is easy to i)erceive how their early associations militate against their 
attaining that position to which their vocation naturally entitles them. 

After deducting the rent paid by the teachers for their school-houses, the net 
avei-age income of the male teachers, from all sources, is not fully £25 a-year. 
Their living on such a pittance must necessarily bo of the humblest and most 
frugal nature. Notwitiistanding, they api)ear as decently and respectably 
clad in their schools, and in public, as can be desired of them. Their dwel- 
lii\gs are, for the most part, wretched, and unsuitable ; in many cases con- 
sisting of but a single apartjucnt for the whole family. To the improvement of 
the teachers’ condition in this respect, I hope attention will be directed. The 
educational value of modest but iieut cottages, dispersed over the country, and 
subject to inspection as to their keeping, could not be over-rated. 

II. The moral tone of the schools is remarkably good. The children am 
wcU-tempered and cheerful ; ])erlmps now and then a little boisterous, but never 
impudent or disobedient. The General Lc.sson is regularly read, its principles 
duly inculcated, and its spirit observed. Apropos of this, I may state that the 
people often romiU'k to me how much the scholars have changed from what they 
used to be. The return from school formci’ly, and often the school itself, was 
the scene of juvenile faction fight.s, which used to result in severe hmts and in 
sowing a spirit of ill-will and revenge. Now harmony and good-will pi’evail. 

III. The schools in this district are under very suitable individual manage- 

ment,, but the e.xtcnt of supervision exercised by the managers is very trifling, 
merely nominal, and of little encouragement to teachers or scholars. Occasion- 
ally they visit the schools and record their visits, and make some rcmai-ks, usually 
laudatory of the order and general appearance of the school, and of the ej^- 
tioiis of the teachers. This, with subscribing their names to the Quarterly lie- 
turns and other official forms, may bo regarded tis the Icind and amount of the 
supervision they exercise. , 

IV. The chief impediments, as far as I have observed them during my snort 

connexion with the district, are four: — _ 

(1.) The non-punetual ami iiTCgular attendance, which is caused m part ny 
the teachers and partly by the parents : by the teacher, as he fancies he dis- 
charges bis duty by merely attending his school at certain hom’S by the parents, 
because of the apparent indifference to education, through which they penm 
their cluldi’en, for whom they have little or no employment at home, to remain 
from school. • , 

(2.) The difficulty of getting properly qualified persons to fill the vacancies 
as they occur among the teachers. _ .. 

(3.) The want of funds to keep the schools supplied with books and requisi 
for sale. , . 

(4.) The payment of rent for the school-houses by the teachers, who, la ma y 
instances, must also keep them, in repair. 
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No. III. — Repobts on AGiucmiURAL School Farms. Appendac. 



General Report of Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d., Inspector 

Agricultural Schools, for the year 1861. mltnSl 

Albert National Agricultural Training Institution, 

Glasnevin, Dublin. 

Gentlemen,— I have the honour to submit the following remarks on 
the Agricultural School branch for the year 1861. _ 1*“”' ' 

It will be seen from the following tables that the number of Agricultu- 
ral Schools on the rolls in the year 1861 varies but little from that of the 
preceding year. Two Ordinary Agricultural Schools were struck off the 
Loks for inefficiency, and one Workhouse National School was taken into 
connexion during the year. Some applicant cases were entered upon the 
books, but could not be visited and reported on prior to the close of the year. 
Nineteen School Farms of the First Class under exclusive management of 
Commissioners. 



County. 


School. 


County. 


School. 


Antrim, . 

Cavan, . 
Donegal, . 
Monaghan, 
Cork, 

Limerick, 




Ballymoney. 
Ulster (Belfast). 
Bailiehoro’. 
Templedouglas. 
Bath. 

Dunmanway. 
Glandore. 
Farrahy. 
Munster (Cork). 
Limerick. 

Mt. Trenchard. 


Tipperary, 

Dublin, . 
Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, 

Leitrim, . 




Kyle Park. 
Derrycastle. 
Gormanstown. 
Albert. 

Athy. 

Woodstock. 

Kilkenny. 

Leitrim. 

Total, 19. 


Seventeen 


School Farms of the First Class under Local Management. 


Countyi 


SchooL 


County. 


School. 


Antrim, . 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

dare, 

Waterford, 
Carlow, . 




Ballycarry. 

Larne. 

Templemoyle. 

Comagilta. 

Loughash. 

! Feakle. 
Cahersherkin. 
Sallyhank. 
Glengarra. 
Garrj’hill. 


Kilkenny, 
Lonth, 
Meath, . 
Galway, . 

Roscommon, 

Mayo, 




Piltown. 

Dromiskln. 

Woodpole. 

Ballinakill. 

Clonkeenkeryl. 

Glanduff. 

Cross. 

Total, 17. 



Classihed Summary of the School Farms in the several counties of Ireland, 
on the 31st December, 1861 : — 



Counties. 



1 Antrim, 

2 Armagh, 

3 Cavan, . . * 

4 Donegal, 

5 Down, . 

6 Fermanagh, . 

7 Londonderry, . 

8 Monaghan, . 

9 Tyrone, 

Total in Ulster, 



VOL. I. 



1 School Farms. 


First Class. 


Ordinary, j 


School 

Oardeas. 


Work- 

house. 


Total. 


4 


1 


_ 


4 


9 












1 


2 


- 


- 


3 


1 


3 


- 


T 


1 


“ 






•>, 


1 

2 

1 


3 




1 

1 


2 

3 

4 


10 


13 


- 


7 


30 



X 
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Classified Siiimiuwy of the School Farms — contimed. 





Cumitlua. 




Suhooi Parius. 


rimtCloHs. 


Ordinary. 


School 

Oardous. 


Work. 

llUUSD. 


Total, 


10 


Claro, ..... 


a 


a 




1 




n 


Cork, ..... 


4 


4 




3 




12 


Kuriy, ..... 




_ 


_ 


3 




. la 


liimui'itk, .... 




_ 


_ 


2 




14- 


Tippurary, .... 


a 


_ 


_ 


ft 


11 


15 


Watuviord, .... 


1 


1 


- 


2 


4 




Total ill Munster, , 


la 


n 


- 


19 


40 


10 


Carlow, .... 












ly 


Diihiiii, .... 




_ 




2 


4 


i» 


Kiidai'o, .... 




2 




2 




la 


Kilkoimy, .... 


a 


2 




3 




‘20 





_ 




_ 


1 


2 


•21 


Lons^lortl, .... 


- 




- 






22 


Louth, ..... 




_ 


_ 


_ 




2a 


Muatb, ..... 






_ 


1 




24 


Queen’s, .... 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




25 


VVoatmeuth, .... 


_ 




_ 


1 




2(i 


We-xfovd, .... 


_ 






3 




27 


Witklow, .... 


- 




- 








Total in LeiuBter, . 


ft 


m 




13 


32 


2» 


(lalway, .... 


2 


2 








‘2!> 


Ijoitrim, .... 






_ 


— 




ao 


Miiyo, ..... 




2 


_ 


1 




ai 


Uoseominou, .... 


1 


2 




2 




32 


yiigo, 




3 


- 


1 






Totiil in Connaught, 


5 


ft 




4 


18 




Grand Total, 


at) 


,> as) 


2 


43 


120 



Number of School Farms in tho years 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 
1858, 1859, 18G0, and 1801 



Year. 


Numbor of School Farms in oaoh Year. 


First 

Claas. 


Ordinary. 


Scliuoi 

(lorduns. 


Work- 

liousc. 


Total. 


1»52, 






27 


39 


3 


23 


92 


lft.53, 






aa 


43 


3 


50 


129 


lft54, 






35 


47 


3 


70 


155 


1!!55, 






37 


46 


3 


79 


165 


IflSO, 






37 


51 


3 


77 


168 


lft57. 






39 


4ft 


3 


76 


166 


135H, 






42 


47 


3 


64 


156 


iftsy, 






3ft 


45 


2 


5ft 


143 


IftftO, 






3() 


42 


2 


41 


i*2l 


IftCl, 






30 


39 


2 


43 


120 



I am happy in, being enabled, not niorely from my own observation, 
but from the reports made to me by Messrs. Donaghy and Brog^, 
who, I need scarcely remark, have had the amplest opportunity of forming 
correct opinions, to state that the general working of the Agricultural 
Schools and Farms during the past year has been quite as aatisfiwjtoy 
as could reasonably have been expected. The extreme severity of the 
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season aa regarded both the excessive amount of rain-fail and very low ^ippadicC. 
tempei-ature,°necessarily caused a considerable falling off in the yield of in,Be„oits 
every description of farm produce, and the balance sheets of the year son Am- 
tran4otions of the school farms were, consequently, not so favourable as 
they would have been under different and more propitious circumstances. 

Even in the cases of those school farms— such as the Albert and Munster— — 
whose soils, naturally good, are in a fertile and improved state, every kind 
of crop vave, in comparison with the yields of more favourable seasons, 
indiffeknt returns. The wheat crop, being beaten down with the severe 
rain stoi-ms, was much mildewed, and the grain thus prevented from pro- 
nerly maturing; in one description of wheat called the “conqueror,” a 
fungus disease of rather rare character manifested itself and seriously af- 

fected the crop. , x » t 

The disease to which I allude is thus desenhed in « Morton s Cyclopje- 
dia of Agriculture.” The writer, after aUudiug to the principal maladies 
to w'hich wheat is subject, says ; — 

“ There are, however, two wliich have not hitherto been noticed, of sufficient in- 
terest to demand a few words. The Srst of these affects the jotots ol wheat-stems, 
uS before the wheat is ripe. A Uttle pale depression occurs at the joints, consist- 
in* at first of several little pits, which ultimately becqine cqnfluont, and frequently 
evtend all round the joint. An attentive examination will detect a few minute 
nnSs contaiiiinu aiieritliorium fitted with oblong, elongated, curved, or irrcgu- 
to s^Ss each e^ several nuclei. The little parasite belongs to toe genus 
scuta™, and was first de.scvibed under the name o4 L. nmlrnmn, m the Oardems 

Clirtmicl'’ 1845 p 00. The otfcct of this disease is to impede completLly the up- 
wa™currentotsw so that toe ripening seed has nothing to depend upon except 
To matter cells Ibove tko knot. wMch is soon exliaustcd, and the 

result is only meagre and shrivelled grams. 

The oats were “ stormed down,” and, although materially injured were 
not so b.adly affected as the wheat crop. The green crops-especially the 
mangolds, which are generally a superior crop— gave hut poor returns. 

Potatoes yielded very badly, being much diseased, and of a worse quality 
than in femer seasois. At the Munster farm, where, for several preced- 
ing years, the various crops had been very superior the wheat crop yielded 

onV about five barrels per acre, or barely two-thirds of the average ye^y 

produce, whilst the oats and barley were equally deiioient m yield. The 
dairy returns were also, as was to be expected, considerably affected by 

the uuusual severity of the season. „ , , -n i ^ 

The crops at the Athy and KUkenny School Farms were less seriously 
aftbeted by the backward and inclement season, and consequently gave 

reuiuuerative returns. _ , i xi_ x • i 

Albert Inetmimt—ln my last i;eport I stated, that m accordan e w^ 
suggestions made by the late Chief beorctary for re a , t, 

E. Cardwell, M.P., all candidates for admission into the A bert Imt ita 
and for “ free” places in the other Agricultural Schools, must undergo 

strict competitive examinations. , . r ,^1 

This arLgement,! am happy to say, promises to fulfil the expec- 
tations which were entertained regarding it. is , 

educated class of young men for admission to he Albert I^^Wion and , 
no doubt, is stimulating and rewarding application and ^od conduct 
amongst large numbers of the pupils of the or 
throughout the country. The arrangements connected with 
tive examinations are detailed in the prospectuses of the Albert InsW 
and Model Agricultural Schools, which are appended to , 

The following particulars relating to the 
during the year by the Literary Inspectors in those distaoto ^ 
uames of candidates had been transmitted to the Education Ofime, were 
VOL. I. 
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AppemlixO. forwurdeJ to tlioao gentlemen, togctlior witli a numter of printed questions 
on each of the Bnhjcots ou which the young men were to be examined. 



lII.Reports 
on Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 



No. I. — Examination for. Admission to the Albert Institution, Glasketin, 
conducted by the District Inspectors, 



No. District, . Cmididate’s name, - 



Dr. Kirh- 
j)airick. 



IIESULT OP EXAMINATION. 

n. The District Inspectors are to sign the mark for reading only. 

b. The exercises are to be forwarded to the Education Oflice on the day folbwkg 
tho examination. 

c. The written exercises "will be marked at the Education Office. 



Timo allowod for caol> 
subjeot. 


Iliglioat 

niarkn 

obtainable. 


Subjcot-3. 


V»ln» 

of 

Ezereisei. 


A few minutes for 


70 


Reading : a x^assage in the Fourth Book 
of Lessons, 




J an hour, . 


60 


Penmanship (to be judged from the writ- 
ten papers generally, and from a line of 
lai'go and a line of small hand), . 




J an hour, . 


60 


Dictation and Spelling : a few passages 
from a lesson in Third Book, , 




1 hour, 

1 ,, . - 


60 


Gi’ammar, ...... 

Googi'aphy, 




.^)0 






100 


Arithmetic, 




,, . . 

i „ - • 

1 „ . . 


40 


Book-keeping 




60 


Geometry and Mensuration, . 




Total, 


COO 







Observations (to be made by the inspector), as to tne uanuiuaics 
city fur farm labour, and their fitness, generully, fur admission to the Albert Insti' 



tution. 



Signature, District Inspector. 

The written exercises of tho cantlidatos, on being forwarded to the Edu- 
cation Office, wore minutely examined, and tbo requisite number ot tlia 
best answerers liaving been mnmnoned to attend at the Albeit Institetio , 
were there subjected to their second and final oxaniination on the ques- 
tions which are appended, and agreeably to tho following arrangements . 

No. II.— Conducted at tub Albert Institution. 

Oral Part. 



Tlmo allowed. 



HigliertTjlM 
for oxcelleneeia 



A few minutes for) passago in tlio Fourth Book of lessons, 

each Candidate,) 



^ an hour, 



do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 



Written Part. 

Penmanship— (to bo judged from the written papers 
generally, and from a line of large hand, and a 
line of small hand), . • V i- ’ 

Writing from Dictation and Spelling— (a lew pas 
sages from a lesson in the Fourth Book), 
Grammar — (5 questions), 

Geography — (5 questions), . 

Arithmetic— (10 questions), . 

Book-keeping — (4 questions), • . • 

Geometry and Mensuration— (6 questions). 
Agriculture— (6 questions), . 



Total» 



50 

100 

40 
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Gra-Mmar — ( 1 hour). 

1. Etymology treats of the derivation, classification, and inflection of -words. 

Explain wbat you, mean hy injiection. State what classes of words are inflected. 
Give examples. , , , ^ i j 

2. Give the primitive words or roots of arrears, bio, crutch, deed, field, gift, need, 

kine, net, wild. . 

3 . Make any corrections in the following forms of expression which you think 
necessary, and give your reasons : — (a) It was not me that done it. (b) Of two evils 
choose the least, (c) Neither John nor James were present, (d) He sent you the best 
which he had. 

4 . Explain the uses of the auxiliary verbs, and give examples. 

5. Parse the words in italics in the following : — 

“ Trust not to fortune, nor to titled name, 

To lead thee to the avenues of fame ; 

But let some nobler aim thy mind engage, 

And sow in youth what thou would'st reap in age.” 

Arithmetic — ( an hour and a-half). 

1. Express, in English perches, the difference between an Irish acre and a Scotch. 

2. Bind, by compound multiplication, the price of 245 sheep, at £2 14s. 6d. per 

25 men reap 40 acres in 6 days, in what time would 15 men do the same 

work ? 

4. Find a fourth proportional to -i"^, tV> f of 2- 

5. Express TiT ,sVftun - a decimal, and •6'34' as a vulgar fraction. 

6. Find the of 45 cwt. 3 qrs. 26 Iba. of pork, at 45s. Qd. per ewt.—tare 

being 12 lbs. per cwt. 

7. A farmer holding 257 acres 3 roods 20 perches of land, valued at 35s. 6rf. per 

acre, pays £20 ofpoor rate, what is the rate per pound? i. 

8. If a dealer lose 4 per cent, in selling potatoes at Gd. per stone, what did they 

9. Find the difference between the simple and compound interest of £250 10s. for 
3 years, at 4 per cent. 

10. Divide £118 10s. Gd. into parts proportional to 3, 4 and 5. 

Geography—( 1 hour). 

1. Name the principal foreign possessions of England, and describe their position. 

2. Name the inland counties of Ulster, Munster, and Connaught, and state their 

chief towns. a • ii. • „ 

3. Mention the “ First” and “ Second” rate powers of Europe, and give their re- 
spective populations and capital cities. a v i - 

4. Where are the following places, and to what European powers do they belong ; — 
McM.,, Pmdtcherr), Iceland, Cyfns, Cnha, Plasen, Si. Bcrtkolomeu,, Madeira, 

proved that the earth is a sphere ? How is it known that it turns 

on its axis ? 

Book-Keeping — of an hour). 

1. Explain what the Balance of the “Profit and Loss Account" denotes, accord- 

ing as it appears on the Dr. or the Cr. side of the account. *i,a +.-nr,B 

2. When I sell merchandise for part cash and part credit, how should the trans- 
action be entered in my books? ora 

3. Explain why some accounts are closed by ‘'Balance alone, while others are 
closed by “ Balance” and “Profit and Loss.” 

4. Journalise and post the two following transactions: 

(а) Bought goods from James Thomson, for cash, amounting 

(б) Sold Thomas Campbell goods, on account, amounting to £I 00 . 

6. Explain why the Dr. side of the goods’ account must generaUy he less.than the 
Cr. side. 

Geometry and Mensuration— ( 1 honr). 

1. The angles which one straight line makes with another 4ipon the same siae ot 

it are together equal to two right angles. . cotmro- flo 

2. Kthe square described on one side of a tna°gle be eqnnl to the 

scribed upon the other two sides, the angle contained by these t-wo sides is a right 
angle. 
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3. On a given riglit lino to construct a parallelogrnm eq.ual to a given triangle 

and having one anglo ciiual to a given one. ’ 

4. The x’firpuucliciilar of an. equilateral triangle is 10, find its area. 

5. Find the superficial content of .a cubical cistern whose length is 38 feet lO 
inches. 

(j. Find the dimneter of a circle -whose area is a statute acre. 



Dr. Kirk- 
patrick. 



Agriculture — ( l hour). 



1. According to Dr. Hodges, what conditions are necessary to enable a soil to 
produce profitable crops ? 

2. He mentions three modes which have hoeii adopted for improving the soiland 
maintaining its fertility. State these modcK. 

.'J. What practical rules does he deduce on the subject of “ Rotations?” 

4. Mention the rules he lays down with reference to the application of lime. 

Jj. He quotes the OTiinion of the Rev. Sir. Huxtable as to the most iirofitahleway 
of using “guano.” State this opinion. 

G. Give his own opinion on the subject. 

7. In the Agricultural Class Booh, manures arc divided into two great classc?. 
State these classes, and the kinds under each class. 

8^ What system of fanning docs I’rofcssor Muriihy say is the most permanently 
profitable ? 

9. What kind of top-dressing docs lie recommend for backward wheat in spring? 

1 0. What system of management docs ho recommend for a farm of 8 acres? 



It will be seen that Agriculture is made to take a prominent place 
amongst the suhjeef^ on wliicli ail candidates for admission to the Albert 
Institution are oxaniiiicd ; and it is gratifying to find, as is shown by the 
table on the opposite jiago, tliat the study of agriculture — theoretically 
and practically — does not intorforc with tlio progress of the young men 
in their ordinary literary education. Tlio contrary, indeed,; is the case, 
as the great majority of the successful candidates have been pupils of 
National Agricultural Schools. 

I am happy to say that tho conduct of tho pupils in the Albert Institu- 
tion, during the past year, has generally been very satisfactory; as also 
the reports which 1 have received fnmi tho sovcml Professors, as regards the 
marked attention given hy tho young men to the subjects of their lectures, 
and the oxtonsivo knowledge which they have attained, as shown by their 
examination papers at the end of each session. In support of this state- 
ment, I may aubniit tho following extracts from a communication addressed 
to me by 1). Moore, 138C[., the Lecturer on Botany and Vegetable Physio- 
logy 

“Botanic Garden. 

“Dear Doctor, — Tlie examination papers sent in by the pupUa of the Albert 
Institution, and which I herewith return to you, arc, I think, the beat I ever hare 
received. Fifty-three x>upils forwarded answers to my questions, eight in number 
I allowed 100 marks to each question, making in all 800 msu'ks. 



760 



The first has obtained 780 marks out of the 800 
The second ,, 7or> „ ,, 

The third > 

The fourtli > 

The fifth „ 7.35 „ „ 

The sixth „ 725 „ »» 

The seventh ,, 700 ,, ”... • 

“The competition has been so very close that I have had difficulty m nommaniig 
the places oi several of them. 

“F^itlifully yours, 



“Dr. Kirkpatrick,” &c. 
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AppnmUx to Tmetitij-eighth ’Report of Commissioners [1861. 

It may not Iio out of placo horo to advert to some alteration in the cur 
riouliim of study at tlio AHioit In-stitution. Tiro changes originated with 
L. Walilrou, Esq., M.l’., and CommisBioner of National Education, aiidate 
I think, calculatod to render tho course of instruction in agriculture mote 
cllicienfc. 

In tlio fii-Ht placo, tho Lecturer on Agricultiiro at tlio Albert Institution 
in aililitioii to liia onliiuuy sessional courses of lectures, is to attend at tbe 
institution for one lionr on each of four days of the week, for tbe pnrposeof 
instructing and examining tho pupils on tho subjects embraced in their 
toxt-hooks. Socomlly, a higlily competent person is engaged to teach 
land surveying, levelling, ami map))ing. 

The state of tho tenant farmers of Ireland having engaged much 
of Mr. Waldi'ou’.s consideration and attention, he deoined it desirable that 
some special etlorts should ho made, with tho view of diffusiiio-amore 
extended knowledge, tlirougli tho medium of tho Boavii’s Schools, of such 
improved agricultural practices as would tend to the hetteriu" of the 
condition of this numerous class. In accoinplisliing this very desirable 
object, it was considered that tho National School teachers throughout 
Ireland might, if properly trained, become valuable agents; and, accord- 
ingly, it has been tirrangcd that during the period of their tramin^ia 
Dublin thoy are to attend two locturea weekly on improved agricultW 
practices, with tho view of onahling them to adopt and carry out such 
system.s of cultivation ami ci-opping on the land attached to the schools 
under their charge, where ver available, {is would exemplify correct manage- 
ment, and tlieroi)y t(nid to remove from amongst tho snuill cottier tenants 
those d(3oj)-rootud })rejndices aiul erroneous practices which unhappily have 
too long prevailed, and eiigoiulerod mucli poverty and wreteliedness. And 
in addition to iittomlanco upon those lectures at tho literary training 
cstiihlishinont, tlie teachers arc to devote somo timo on each Saturday at 
tlio Albert Institution ami Model Farm, whore tho Lecturer on Agriculture 
will explain, jind make them as conversant as possible with, the general 
management of botli largo ami small farms ; and in order that they may 
lisLvo an opportunity of becoming ac(piaintod with tho practical working 
of tho latter dass in an especial manner, about six acres of the Albert 
Farm liave been allocatoil for the purposes of an exam.\yU spade-lalourfam. 
The working of this small farm, which will bo under the management of 
Mr. Baldwin, tlie Lecturer on Agriculture, will ho kept quite distinct from 
that of the largor Albert Model Farm. It will bo cultivated chiefly by 
tho maimal labonr of tho pupils, and made as far as jiracticahle an example, 
for tho .small tenantry of Ireland, of correct and systematic cropping and 
proper cultivation, &c. 

In several of my former reports I liavc adduced strong testimony to die 
valuable results which <xlu bo, and Jiavo been, clFcctcd by the establisbineiit 
of well-couductcd school-farms, even on <a limited scale; and as baaringon, 
and in .stqiport of, tlic views above expressed of tho good which might 
accrue to localities from Nfitional Schools, with more or less land attached 
to thorn, conducted by iutclligont, zealous, and industrious teachers, I 
would beg to call attention to tho following extract from Mr. Donagby’s 
report — 

“On tho side of Lake- Cob, in the county Mayo, is situated a small Ordiiiap^ 
National Agricultural School, called Cairaijorru. It was taken into coimexio 0 Ui 
Januiiry, l8o7. Its teacher, Mr. Ilanly, appropriated two acres of his holding to a 
school farm, divided it into four equal piuts, and established a regular course ol 
rotatory cropping. Amongst other crops, ho cultivated turnips, and sowed the iffl- 
proved grasses. At the time he commenced his operations, the small farmers <h the 
village and surrounding neighbourhood were quite ignorant of the proper mode ot 
cultivating turnips, and also of the benefits derivable from a crop of the improved 
* Vide Appendix. 
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Tn tlie course of a few years, however, his neighbours perceived the high 
ciSiv he kept the land, the ereehent crops of taimps and of 

™ 1 Mover which he yeai'ly produced, and at once followed his example. The 
hi hcen^to mV able to imse as good crops as the teacher. I 

result has been j the largest 

“?mi«t evcnliiscd^ turnips I had seen for seveiul years at the home.stcads of all 
il^i^^ers “ ieimighhoulhood, toged^^^^ with most promising crops ot clo^r and 
the ’. 'situated .as the school is, 111 a remote and hack- 

S dSti favourable results mentioned could iiot_have emanated from any 
other source than from the one to winch I have referred. 

As some very erroneous views are entertained and incorrect statements 
ocoasirnally made regarding the employments adopted by the young men 
trahied at the Albert Institution and Model Farm, and as these arise eithei- 
from a want of correct knowledge on the matter, or from pme other lucjs,- 
plicable cause. I would beg to direct atteiitiou t» the list 
Annendix to this Report, of the pupils who left the Albeit Agricultural 
Traiiiin-r Institution from the 1st of January, 18o8, to tho 31st December, 
1S61 with the omploymoiits adopted hy them on leaving. 

The following is a summary of the different occupations ; 
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Farming at home, either for themselves or their relatives 
land stewards and assistant land agents, . 

Agricultural teachers, • . , • , * 

Nurserymen, goi’deners, and assistant gardeners, 

National School teachers, . • • 

SrS'thtoto^ agents; and in the Customs, &c 

iS:;^«S;:?“T^Austrafia, ; : 

Left in delicate health, and from other causes, 



liS 

-11 



9 
14 

(i 

D 

10 

175 



From this it will be seen that nearly three-fourths ot tho entire number 
tJuS durin iThe period embraced ‘in the return are occupying those 
SLns inTifo for which the training and instruction they received were 
Egned to ilahfy them. Tho remainder are occupying 

the discharge of their ''“‘■■“s. ,„tistaetory negation of the strange 

pupils trained at the IjMnto ^ 

AgnmUtiral School. of Cork caliinf^ my attention to 

a note from Ljeutenant-Ulon^ ^ . f C , pre- 

the Munster Agricultural School and hai ^ □, 

liminary f f torfructed' avriculturht, had visited the 
thoroughly practical and well-ins „I.°„,her thintis that the crops 

estahlishmert, and repoi-ted to him. "J^ho want of 

were bad, the stock P?» “1* ''^"A wtoteto 
weeding. Being at the aSb- that its contents had surprised 

lodging the receipt ot 1=1, A visited the Munster School 

meverymuoh. I proceeded to Su grain crops hy 

Farm, &c., a short time ptoFmusly, and that, if I 

no means equal to what they had ■ .i,„i, „£ the wheat, was un- 
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years, were decidedly the boat I liad seen anywhere during the course of 
my travels. 1 admitted tliat there was too great a prevalence of weeds 
but that ill my mind the peculiarity of the season accounted fully for tkt 
state of matters, not only at tlio Munster School Farm, hut also generally 
throughout Ireland, aa well as iu England. On the day of my visit, hoiy. 
ever,^ all hands were busily occupied in removing the weeds, As re<!arded 
the live-stock, I remarked that a very marked and progressive improve- 
ment was being clFoctod, which, indeed, could not possibly be otherwise, 
as purely-bred and prize-talcing short-horn bulls were kept on the farni 
and that the cows — of the original stock — which were not purely-lired 
animals, were being yearly fiittened and disposed of; that the old farai- 
borses, which had been purchased from Professor Murphy, who had had 
the management of the farm immediately previous to its coming into pos- 
session of the Commissioners of National Education, had been disposed of, 
and replaced by ones bred on tlic farm, and which were got by prize-takioe 
sires. * 

On my return from England I forwarded to the Colonel extracts from 
a letter which had been received from a Cork gentleman, who had paid a 
recent visit to the Munster School Farm, and than whom no one could 
possibly bo more competent to form a correct opinion on all matters per- 
taining to agriculture : possessing as he does an extensive, practical know- 
ledge, and being justly ranked as one of the most eminent agricultural im- 
provers of the present day. I expressed the great delight I felt that the 
unbiassed and strongly-expressed opinions of St. John Jeffereys,Esq., so 
fully confirmed tho views I entertained, and had embodied iu ray replyto 
Colonel Boamish’s communication, as rogai'ded the efficient management 
and improved condition of the live-stock, farm, &c. 

In a short time after I received a note from the Colonel, thanking me for 
forwarding to him a copy of the visitors’ remarks on the Munster Farm, 
whicli, he admitted, were not, to use his own words, “ strange to say,” in 
accordance with statements which he had received from other parties. He 
concluded by asking how it was that, notwithstanding the moderate terms 
of admission, the number of pupils was so small. To this I replied, that 
there certainly appeared to be a great apathy amongst the agricultural 
communit;y, not only at Cork, but generally throughout the country, 
on tho subject of tho agricultural instruction of tho rising generation, as is 
shown by the great paucity of agricultural students at the Queen’s Colleges, 
and of pupils at the Tcmplemoylo Agricultural Sominary, and the Board’s 
Agricultural Schools. This apathy, I sUited, appeared to mo to arise from 
tho absence of education amongst the jjresent generation of small farmers 
in tliis country, coupled with their unwillingness to part with the labour 
of their sons for even a year or two, and from the much to be lamented 
absence of that benevolent and fostering aid on the part of landed pro- 
prietors, land agents, and other opulent and influential gentlemen, which, 
if properly exercised and extended to the sons of the humble and poor 
tenantry of this country, would in all likelihood remove all grounds for 
complaints being made of the scantiness of the number of pupils who attend 
the lectures of the Professor of Agriculture in the Queen’s College, at Cork, 
as well as at tho Board’s National Agricultural Schools. 

In a subsequent personal interview which I had with the Colonel, in 
Cork, he spoke of proposing that a committee of the Cork Agricultural 
Society should be nominated to visit and report upon the Munster Agricul- 
tural Establishment and Farm. As I felt satisfied that very erroneous 
statements Lad been circulated regarding the general state and working 
of the establishment, and that a committee, composed of candid and unpre* 
judieed gentlemen, would institute such investigations as would elicit the 
real state of matters, I urged upon tho Colonel in tho most pressing manner 
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that he should innnediately move for the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry, and assuring him that the fullest opportunities would be given 
for carrying out a thorough investigation. In a short time after niy in- 
terview a committee was appointed, and after a minute and very careful 
iuvestivation, a report was presented to the Cork Agricultural Society, 
from which I beg to lay before you the following extracts 

• <Eepobt of the Sub-Committee appointed under the following Eesolution of 
the CoCNTV of CoBE Agricultural Society. 

“Eesolved—‘Th.ataSuh-Comn!itteeof this Society, consisting of Stessrs. Jefferys, 

Alpide Garde, Professor Murphy, and Colonel Beamish, be requested to visit the 
Munster Anricultiirnl School and Jlodel Farm, with the view of reporting on the 
state of the'^ crops, stock, and general management of the institution, and particu- 
larly as to the cause or causes of the small mimher of pupils now receiving instruc- 
tion at the school.’ 

" Eeport. 

“ In accordance with this resolution, the Committee so appointed since visited the 
establishment, viz. , on the 1 !)tli and 23rd of November ; on both occasions Mr. Cun- 
ningham the Agricultural Superintendent, and Mr. Brogan, one of the Agrieultural 
Sub-Inspectors,' also Mr. Dwyer, the Literary Instructor, were m attendance. A 
letter written by Dr. Kirkpatrick, Head Inspector ofNational Agricultural Schools, 
was bv his desire, read by Mr. Brogan to the Committee, in which he expressed 
hi's wish that every possible facility should be afforded tliem in the proposed inves- 
tigation ; at the same time animadverting upon some of the observations made by 
the •nronoser and secomler of the above resolution. , ^ a-l a.- • * i . 

“The Committee, in the tvo visits which they made to the Institution, minutely 
inspected the school, than which nothing could he more eoinmodious or bettm 
managed The dormitories, lavator.v, dming-room, kitchen, dairy ; m fact, eve^ 
portion of the building appropriated to the PupUs appesxed to the Conimitte^^^^ 
reflect the Greatest credit on both Mr. and Mrs. Cunnmgham. The nails ot the 
sSool-roomf as well as the reception-room, are covered with well executed diagrams 
iUustrating the sciences of geology, physical ?“BT"P\'y. 

&c„ to. A cabinet of geological and mineralogical "Pf™™*’ f’ 
availahlo to the pupils, and each possesses a private pi' 

were he so disposed (and under due encouragement, no doubt he would}, lie can 
foiS for hinisetf a collection of the earths, roots, plants, and insects injmous to 
the farmer, to. The annual payment for an abundant and wholesome dietary, ^ 
eomCoTtable senarate sleeping apartment, literary and agricultural education, the 
of Sid may S e at £30 per annum (the dietary alone the 

SL?ttL w™iS™ed, costs £22), is only £8. The pupils work on the farm 
frZ “fo’eS^ summer, witl/ an interval of an hew to ™ 

the sanie hour till dusk in winter. By a return laid 

nears that from the opening oil the 1st of September, 18o9, to the present time, 4i 
f^tern La toettL'L pn|ils have entered 

and the liL. The period Wvh^^^^^ - JrTLe period S 

presence in the science and practice of a^icu , •nerlod tliey have been in 

fessor Murphy, and them 

visited by a Roman Catholic clergyman. enhstantiallv erected 

‘■The ^Committee next inspeoted the 'P" 

covered stabling, in which the 'bYYsftTsYlL mder cLer, and manure tanks are 
are most complete; the manure deposit is also 

provided, so that no waste of fertilizing matter p • CTubber turnip 

‘■In the implement ComS 

and chaff cutter, com bruisers, kc., reqmrea m p gj-eriipents on fattening cat- 

SrilL^yLSeffrotSeS^ of the district; they have since been 
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AjfjKumxC. crossed witli the imvo lired sliovl-liorn bulls, ana are now well suited for dairv 

, fattening iiuviKises ; they are, for the most iiiu-t, house-fed in winter and siimmT 
lII.Heports „„,i the young stock are an cyiilent mnirovomeiit on the adult herd. ThVnwf«r; 

unproved breed, and excellent. ^ 

, "I? *1'? '"'I.uiries of t he Committee as to the dairy pruduce, they were informed 
Farms fiann'bsl'am that the average return in niUk and hntter amounts to 

-^11 h»- 8d. per cow. An unsuccessful attempt has heen made to put on a flock of 

Dr Kirk- s^'cep ; at present there arc none on the farm. 
p»(ra7i. . “Tl'o fitnu, 
sioners < 



,']io farm, a fertile loam over moimtain limestone, atul held by the Commis 
i-s of National I'Xlueation from the Duke of Dovunsliire, on a lease of one hiui- 



and 2-()tli3 grass, -viz. 1st— Mangels, beans, and potatoes. 2n()— Wheat. ,3r<U. 
Turnips, after vctelies. 4th— Barley, with grass seeds, .'ith— Grass tor soilinc 
dth— Ditto. 7th— Lea oats, followed by rape. The root crops had, for the most 
p.art, boon raised and storctl previous to the visits of tlic Committee, but li[r 
Cumiingliam informed them that the mangel crop, even of tliis most tmpropitious 
season, realized 28 toiii?, and tlic Swedish 2(1 tons per aero statute ; and, iuJgiu'^ 
Irom the size of the roots; \vluch were being cut and supplied to the cattle, the Com“ 
mittoc are disposed to adopt Mr. Cunningham’s estimate. He (Mr. C.) ieforraed 
the Committee that he tound it impossible in this -wet season to keep the crop as 
dean as it ought to bo. The wheat crop he estimated at only five bamls per acre, 
being only two-thirds of the average produce of tliofarm 5 and the other grain crops 
were cKpially ddlcicnt. Tlic hooks of the establishment were laid before us in the 
most unreserved manner, and we consider the system of accounts good, and that 
they are kept with the greatest earo ami accuracy ; that particular attention is paid 
to having the general valuation of stock fairly made. By returns wo have obtained 
wo find that the prolits of the farm for the year entliiigo 1st March, 16(i I, amounted 
to dinri Ib.s. 2ff. ; this is exclusive of interest 011 capital and payment of agricultur- 
ists. On the whole wc have been favourably impressed witli the general manage- 
ment oftlio establishment, and consider that it is entitled to the support of the Cork 
Agricultural Society. Tlic (iucstion very naturally arises, if the establishment pos- 
sesses the meric for which we liavo given it credit, how docs it happen that we have 
only !'!• pupils ? Wc have come to the eoneiusinn that this arises in a gieat mea- 
sure Irom the following causes: — 1st — ^I'ho apathy of farmers on the subject of 
agricultural learning, and their well-known dislUco to any iimovatiou on their usual 
agricultural routine. It mitst also be romomberod, that in the present enhanced 
value of labour they arc unwilling to dis]>ensc with the labour of their sons. It 
appears to us that this obstacle to the success of the institution may, perhaps, be 
overcome by landlords and other parties, in whom farmei’s place confidence, recom- 
moiitling, after due inquiry, the use of the school. 2nd — Want of sufiieieut publi- 
city. Wo believe tluit if the very favourable terms on which pupils are received, 
viz., £S a year, covoririg all cxiieiises, wore more generally loiowu, greater advan- 
tages would, bo taken of the privileges conferred.” 

The Oommitteo made a few suggestions, which, they considered, might 
toml to promote tho usefulness of the establishment, and which, I have 
no doubt, will rcccivo all duo consideration on tho part of the Commia- 
sioiiors. 

Ulster Hclbool Farm . — In former ro[>orts I fully detailed tho nature of 
the soil of tlie Ulster School Farm ; and. when it is recollected that it is a 
heavy clay, of an mmaually rotentivoaiid tenacious character, it isnotatall 
surprising that tho wetness and inclemency of the past year should liave 
told unfavourably upon it. Notwithstanding the numerous unfavourable 
circumstances which combined to render even the cultivation of such soils 
no easy task, yet, owing to tlm improvements effected In previous seasons, 
by tho thorough drainage of a considerable portion of the farm, the returns 
of produce yielded during tho past year could hardly have been looked for. 

It affords mo very great pleasure in having it in my power to lay before 
you the following extracts from an article on the Ulster School Farm, which 
appeared in a late number of the Journal of the Ghauioo-Agric^iltxiral So- 
ciety of Ulster. These remarks are deserving of your attention, as they 
show, on the testimony of so high an authority as John Andrews, Esq., 

* Uudoi' tho head of “waste” are included buildings, roads, quairics, &e. 
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of Oomberj that many of tlie statements wliicU have been so industriously 
made relative to the farm are not borne out by facts. It is quite true 
that it is a farm which will require a considerable outlay before it can be 
brought into a really satisfactory state ; but it is to be borne in mind that 
it was the only piece of ground which could be obtained sufficiently near 
to the town of Belfast for the purposes of a school farm, although most 
minute searches had been made for a more eligible farm by several gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, and amongst others, by the Kev. Dr. Henry 
and Bishop Denvir, who evinced much interest in the establishment of an 
Aciricultural School at Belfast. 

°DuriuK a recent temporary sojourn in Belfast, I visited the Ulster National 
School Tarm, and now beg to submit to you the Mowing rem.arks, winch you may 
nrah-hlv think suited for the Journal of the Clienmo-Ayrkuhiiral Soaetji. 

‘ “ The farm is about two miles distant from the western boundary of Belfast, and 
can he both conveniently and expeditiously reached by railway, as the Balmoral 
station of the Ulster Eailway immediately adjoins the farm, fhe object oi the 
Ulster aaricultural establishment, as of all the others which have been lounded by 
the Commissioners of National Education, is to afford the means of imparting to 
voun- men destined for agricultural pursuits a sound literary and useful agricul- 
tm-al°edueation ; and the pnblie can avail themselves of this inv.alaable boon at a 
comparatively triaing charge. Bach pupil has to pay for hoard, Iqdgmg, and edu- 
cSimi only £S per annum— the Commissioners of National Education oontributiug 
siicli all additional allowance as maintains the pupil on a plain hut substantial scale 
of dietary The Ulster establishment was opened for the reception ui pupils in 
January, 1859, and since that period, a great many have availed themselves ot the 
advantages which it presents for laying m a store of [general :md valuable kimwlcd^, 
and of acquiring both scientific and practical instruction of a highly useful character. 
Some of the pupils have been successful competitors for fuee places in the Albei t 
Institution, where a more e.vtendod system of scientific and practical mstiniction is 
imparted On the day of my visit I had an opportunity ot hearing the pupils 
undergo a most minute and seatcliing exiimination on both the theory and practira 
of farming, and the sound and accurate knowledge wliieii they evunced by their 
answerhil was creditable alike to the Agricultumt and the young men, and tath 
were highly complimented by John Andrews, Esq., ot Comber, vvho, inth several 
other gentlemen, had on that day visited and minutely inspected the farm. &c. I 
that Mr. Andrews had been over the farm before it came into possession 
™tirBoard of National Education, and the improvements which have smee been 
effected excited his surprise, and elicited his warm approval, wliiclimust have been 
gratifying to Mr. Smith, the Agriculturist, vvho has had what may justly 
L called^ an Herculean task in the improvement, or ratberratoandmi, ot an unusu- 

““^¥ht£mcomi5sesrSeTof^ of 100 statute acres. 

tarWJs exhibited in b^ 

prompter course ivould, no doubt, have oera m lititution be kept in 

was the sole or prmcipai one , but if the g-e J information 

mind-w lich is ‘ho ;mp]rting to tta P^P'^ “ improvement of the 

SnSltLtir oTat^^fa Suk 

pms"u\'hT®?^ 

old and Looked fences, when 

no less than thirty-four flows ' J^e ” parallel drains. The drainage 
and ate 21 feet apart, and i ‘ c+itute acre Another operation vrhich is 

has been thus effected at a “of P'‘ SmTi-in" a portion of stiff and heavy 
performed at P‘“PO‘,f Mtended with exoeUent results, 

soil— IS reported by *0 Aancffit resorted to, in conjunction with tho- 

and, to use Ins own words, of aU the mea s tenacious clay soil, and 

rough drainage, for imP™vmj effectual than charring.' These 

rte«®al°e contrmeFby^e published statements of eminent agricultural chemists. 
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AppsndixC. .and intelligent prapti col agriculturists; indeed, if I mistake not, this mode of im 
proving or alteriiig the stubboni and imprncticahlo nature of the soil of the Ulster 
Scliool Farm -was suggested by Professor Hodges. In addition to the beneficial 
mechanical elleets produced by_ the process, and wliicU must be at once obvious to 
any reflecting person, a chemical elfect is produced, by which valuable constituents 
are liberated, and rendered available for the healthy growth of the several crons 
‘ Dr. Voclckcr, of Cirencester, who has very carefully investigated the practice of 
burning clays, attributes its fertilizing influence to the chemical as well as to ihe 

meclianicnl results which it effects On the stiff clay soils of some 

English districts the practice of burning has been attended with remarkable fertiHz- 
ing influences ; the soil is found to work more easily, and the plants of grain crops 
and of green crops, grow more luxuriantly, and yield more abxmdantly.’* ’ 
“A liberal application of recently burned lime follows the foregoing improving, 
and absolutely required processes. The lime is generally applied in the bottoms of 
the green crop drills, about the period when the plants are ready for being thinned 
out, and the subsequent drill-harrowing, &c., incorporates it with the soil. The 
crop of Swede turnips of last season, notwithstanding the unusual severity of the 
wcatlier, was estimated at twenty-five tons per statute acre, and the superior bulbs 
which were still on the ground, gave ample .and most convincing proof of the valu- 
able effects resulting from the various operations above alluded to, in conjunction 
with the judicious tillage carried out on the farm. The manures applied were half 
tho usual quantity of farm-yard miuiure, with 4 cwt. of Ritchie’s Vitriolized Bone 
Compound. 

“The grain crops gave very fair average returns, considering the extremely un- 
propitious character of the season. Wheat yielded at the rate of 17 cwt., oats, 20 
cwt., and beans, 25 cwt. per statute acre. The Italian rye grass gave a fair yield, 
and the crop at present on tho ground, from seed sown in spring last, has a very 
promising appearance. The live-stock consists of thirteen milch cows— several being 
evidently well-bred animals, a mtmbor of heifers and calves, two working bullocks, 
an Ayrshire bull, two farm horses, and an excellent brood mare, with a foal at her 
foot, got by tlio prize-taking Clydesdale sire, ‘ Blacklock.’ 

“The pigs are of tho improvcal Yorksliiro breed, and the superior brawns which 
have been kept at tho farm have been a means of greatly improving this description 
of stock in tlie neighbourhood. The description ami preparation of the food sup- 
plied to tlio milch cows, are, I think, dcsciwing of particular attention. The feed- 
ing consists of a mixture composed chiefly of cut straw and pulped roots in alternate 
layers, and in the proportion of seven parts roots to one part straw. The lengthof 
time which tho mixture is allowed to undergo the process of fermentation depends 
much on the temperature of the weather ; it may vaiy from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. The animals eat it witli avidity, and with apparently much relish. The 
trouble and expense consequent upon the usual process of ‘ steaming’ are thus 
avoided, and the fermentation which is produced eilects chemical changes in the 
ingredients — the nmylaccons or starchy portion of the roots being converted into 
a saccharine substance, wliilst ‘ it is probivble,’ to rise tho words of the late Professor 
Norton, ‘ that some portions of the otherwise indigestible woody fibre are also 
changed into a sweet gummy substance.’ TJic food, when thus prepared, is 
believed to bo more c.asLly dissolved and digested in the stomachs of the animals, 
and is eaten with but little exertion. ‘A small portion of food,’ as has been 
correctly stated, ‘which an animal can at once cat, digest, and make into its oira 
bones, muscles, &c., is worth more than a large quantity which it can only eat with 
difliculty, and digest slowly.’ Each cow receives daily six stones of the fermented 
mass, and two stones of raw unpulpod roots, with about 12 lbs. of uncut straw. 
That this inode of feeding agrees with the animals is proved by their liejdthy ap- 
pearance and good condition, and judging from tlio statements made relative to 
their milking qualities, it would appear to promote the secretion of milk. Each of 
the farm horses receives a feed of the fermented mixture at the conclusion of the 
day’s work. 

“The farm-offlces, which arc on the ‘ covered steading’ plan, appear to be ad- 
mirably an*anged, and thus effect an economy of both time and labour in the carry- 
ing out of the various operations, whilst a perfect system of ventilation has been 
secured. The byre is supplied witli Musgrave’s ‘ patent cow-fittings;’ but I was 
informed that some material improvements have been effected on those which have 
been subsequently put up at the Munster School Farm near Cork. The arrange- 
ments of the barn machinery appears to be very complete, and its working is said to 
give much satisfaction. There is a three horse-power fixed combined threshing, 
shaking, and winnowing machine, made by "Williaiuson of Kendal, and which was 
awarded prizes by the Highland and Agricultural Society, at the show in Edin- 
burgh and other localities. A straw-cutter and root-pulper are attached to the 



’ Arthur Young’s “ Farper’s Calendar,” by J. C. Morton, 
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borse gear of the thvesliiiiff-macliinc, find immediately adjoining them are excellent ApptndixC. 
vats in which food can bo pi-epared for the pigs and cattle, yttIT” » 

“The domestic aiTangcments are very complete, and well adapted for giring 
comfort and promoting the lioaltli of the pupils. This department is under the on Agnoui- 
mana-^emeut of Mr. and Mrs. Moore. Mr. Moore, who is the head master of the , 
Belfjwt District Model Scliools, resides in the buildings on the fai-m, and his assist- 
.aiit and pupil- teachers have also apartments. The literary studies of the agricul- _J_ 
tural pupils in the mornings and evenings are superintended by Mr. Moore, and Kirk- 
.igricultural instruction is imparted to them daily by Mr. Smith, the agriculturist, pairick. 
wlio also superintends and directs their out-door work. Strict attention is given to 
the moral conduct of the young men, who arc obliged to attend to their respective 
religious duties. It will thus ho seen that, m addition to the literary ami agricul- 
tural education of the pupils, their moral and religious training is carefully attended 

This brief sketch of one of the first-class provincial Agricultural Schools of the 
Board of Education appears to me well calciilatcil to interest your readers and the 
girrioultural public generally. It will, I think, assist in forming a correct judgment 
on two very important though widely different subjects, which, for some tune past, 
have engaged a good deal <ff' public attention. There is, in the first instance, the 
broad question as to the propriety of tillage versus grass on Irish soih It appears 
pretty evident that if Mr. Smitlds labour in the reclamation and cultivation ot so 
stubborn and unmanageable a. piece of ground as the Ulster School Farm is at all 
likely, as I am assured' it will be, to prove eventually a profitable investment, we have 
a clear and full solution of the foregoing problem, so fur as one of the most unpro- 
mising classes of soils is concerned. I liad an opportunity of examining the grass 
on this land, which was chiefiy pastured before it came into the hands of tlie JNa- 
tional Board. It was of a very inferior character, iveerls and worthless grasses 
having entered largely into the herbage. The field that yielded -o tons of s^nd, 
healthy turnips last season, did not formerly yield six tons of very indifferent green 
grass ! It is fully, therefore, to allow this land, and land such as this, to remain in 
unprofitable pasture, while, by the judicious investment ot 
litably cultivated, and made to promote the wealth ondprospenty of the State, and 
the peace and happiness of the people. , , ^ 

“ In the S000.1J i.lncc, I may be permittea to show that my recent 
Ulster Agricultural School confirmed me in all the opinions I had long pre^o^sly 
formed as to the great national advantages of tlie agricultural brandi of ^ation^ 

Education. I had evidence before me that the agricultural pupils at 
an education, Hterury and agricultural, admirably adapted to 
in wealth and social position. They must, inevitably, become 
of society than they could otherwise be. Their power of productio , , ^ . 

members of tlie community, is enlarged. They will produce more for themselves^ 
they will aid in developing the resources of the countty ; P 7 

pensate the public treasury for the cost of the education, by P 

of their labours, in which science is made the friend of agricmture. 

“The State,” it is said, “lias no business, no right, to teach trades or 
professions but, when it is homo in mind, that a deficrency in skilled 
labour and in industrial intolligenco has unfortunately been “w=,ys re- 
markable in the staple ocoupation of this country-Iabonr applied to 

land — it must surely be admitted that if there be any excuse or o 

meat interference in any department 

very business of teaching the rising youth of Ireland how es , , • 

and manage the land, by engrafting npon the ordma,ry b era J 

of the chifdren of the peasantry. ag™u W edneat on * 

as has been established by the Commissioners 

great aptitude for learning is a lending charaotcristio o 

that indnstried skill, which can only he derived from impr , ^ 

and the best experience, is but too generally defective. o 

educate at all, it is surely right to educate for a speciiic “ 



and ignorant peoph 
advantage of the nation at large. 



aavantage ot the nation at large. Now, as apiculture I 

try and hereditary ocoupation of by far the larger m aidinn- a 

pie, a sub.stantial reason may surely he adduced for Go which 

course of combined literary and agricultural mstructio owino- to 

costa only about £0,000 a year, and which annual expenditure, ™iug 
TOL. I. 
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A}}pendix to Ttmity-eighth B.eport of Gommismnen [1861. 

tliG gi’oatly improved, anrl consequently more remunerative state of tHe 
school -faruia, is gi-adiuilly diminishing. Large sums, it -will be remem- 
bored, are yearly expended by tlio State on maritime schools, schools of 
design, certified industrial schools, elementary classes iu Glenientary day- 
schools (England), die., &c. 

In the course of tho autumn the Albert Institution was honoured by a 
gracious visit from tbe iato good and illustrious Prince Consort. His 
Royal Highness wa^ accompanied by Uis Excellency Lord Carlisle, and a 
distinguished suite, and ovinced the same kind interest that bo had ever 
taken in the working of tho institution. It is almost unnecessary for me 
to remark, that from the period of His Royal Highness’s first visit to the 
establishinent, ho continued to give ample proofs of the deep solicitude he 
felt for its welfare and success. 

The Hon. Colonel Phipps, in a letter with which I was recently ho- 
noured, remarks : — “ Tho Prince, my revered master, always took the 
greatest interest in your institution.” The untimely, and ever to be la- 
mented death of one, who, as my friend Mr. Toward, tho able and esteemed 
manager of the Royal Farm at Osborne, in writing to me on the melaa- 
choly <ieath of “ our beloved Prince,” expresses it — “ was so good and 

amiable kind and considerate to all who had the honour and privilege of 

coming under his boiiigii iiifluonce,” will bo justly deplored as a great 
national calamity. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Kirkpatrick. 

To tho Secretaries, Education Office, 

Marlborough-strcet, Dublin. 



Appendix to Report of Dr. Kirkpatrick, Agricultural 
Inspector, for year 1861. 

JIo. 1. — List of Pupils who loft tho Albert Agricultural Trainino 
Institution from tho 1st January, 185S, to tho 31st December, 1861, 
with their Employment after leaving. 



Na. Niirao 

1. Patrick Boyle, . 

2. John Lomku'd, . 

3. Patrick O’Rourlte, 

4. Edward M'Cait'erty, 
6. William Leonard, 

6. Richard Hill, 

7 . Charles Moiiey, 

8. Augustus Stuart, 

9. William King, . 

10. William Glaccum, 

11. James Orr, 

12. George Lilly, . 

13. Thomas Higgins, 

14. George O’Plalierty, 
16 , James Dunne, . 

16. Thomas Keenan, 

17. John Tynan, 

1 8. David Gordon, . 

19. Daniel Collins, . 

20. George M‘Clean, 

21. Samuel Patrick, 

22. Robert Heron, . 

23. Edward Droughton, 

24. John Hart, 

25. Edward Malone, 



Employment. 

. Agriculturist in tho North Dublin Union. 

. Farmuig at home. 

. Student at the Queen’s College, Galway. 

. Laud-steward (assistant). 

. Ditto. 

, Land-steward and gardener. 

. Fanning at home. 

, Land-steward. 

. In business with his father. 

. Farming on his own account. 

. Managing his father’s farm. 

. Land-stownrd. 

. Farming with his brother. 

. Farming with his father. 

. In Her Majesty’s Customs. 

. Farming at home. 

. Land-steward. 

. Farming at home. _ c i 

. Teacher of a Workhouse National School. 
. Farming at home. 

. Planter in Jamaica. 

. Farming at home. 

. Ditto. 

. Land-steward and gardener. 

. Farming at home. 
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26. John Nicholson, 

27. Justin M'Carthy, 

.28. Robert Irvine, . 

29. James TuUy, 

30. George Maguire, 

31. Lov^ry Cunningham, 

32. Richard Haughton, 

33. James Coffey, . 

34. Denis Cusack, . 

33. Patrick Cooke, . 

36. Patrick Rrawley, 

37. Frederick CoUes, 

38. Patrick Prendergast, 

39. Michael Hyland, 

40. Andrew Crotty, 

41. John PoweE, 

42. Herbert O’Rourke, 

43. James Ryan, 

44. Patrick Fitzgerald, 

45. 'William Graham, 

46. Owen Reynolds, 

47. John Young, 

48. William Tweed, 

49. Michael Byrne, . 

50. John O’Sullivan, 

51. Robert Scott, 

52. James Corbett, . 

63. William Lindsay, 

54. John M'Kinch, . 

55. Lanncelot Clarke, 

66. John Ryan, 

67. Jolm Mullin, 

58. Patrick O’Sullivan, 

59. Edw'ard Prendergast, 

60. William Hallion, 

61. John Fairweather, 

62. John Thompson, 

63. James Biggane, . 

64. Arthur Seymour, 

65. Robert Howard, 

66. John Mogan, 

67. Timothy Herlihy, 

6S. Henry Eaton, . 

69. William Kelly, . 

70. Thomas Carew, . 

71. Daniel Cottar, . 

72. George Ellwood, 

73. Archibald Thompson. 

74. John Slevin, 

75. Michael M‘Mahon, 

76. John Reynolds, . 

77. John Hally, 

78. James Daly, 

7 9. Mich.iel Byrae, . 

80. Patrick O'Sullivan, 

81. James O’Connor, 

82. Thomas Buckley, 

83. John Gregory, . 

84. James Anderson, 

85. James M'Kenna, 

86. Thomas Kelly, . 

87. Denis Buckley, . 

88. John Ludgate, . 

89. Thomas 'Waters, 

90. David Milne, 

91. Thomas Liddy, . 

92. Thomas Hannan, 

93. Maurice O’Connor, 
VOL. I. 



Employmont 

Teacher of a National School. 

In the Liverpool Customs. 

Land-steward. 

In the gardens, Viceregal Lodge. 

Land-steward. 

Teacher of a National School. 

Farming at home. 

Ditto. 

Land-steward. 

Entered the Catholic College, Dublin. 

Emigrated to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Farming at home. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

In a Land Agency Office. 

Land-steward. 

In gardens at 'Viceregal Lodge. 

Farming at home. _ 

Land-steward (assistant). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Farming at home. 

Teacher of a National School. 

Farming on his o^vn account. 

Planter in Jamaica. 

Land-steward and gardener. 

Farming at home. ttt i 

Drainage Overseer under the Board of Puhhc Works. 
Land-steward (assistant). 

Student at the Queen’s College, Galvsmy. 

Farming at home. 

Managing his father’s farm. 

Fanning with his father. 

Planter in Jamaica. 

Farming at home. 

Ditto. 

Planter in Jamaica. 

Land-steward. 

Assistant land-steward. 

Student at the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Land-steward. 

In Kew gardens. 

Clerk in the Metropobtan Police Force. 

Went home. 

Ditto. 

Assistant land-steward. 

Farming with his uncle. 

Land-steward and gardener. 

Ditto. 

Farming with his father. 

Assistant land-steward. 

Farming for his aunt. 

Went home. 

Fanning with his father. 

Assistant gardener. 

Farming at home. 

Fanning with his father. 

Teacher of a National School. 

Assistant land-steward. 

Farming at home. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Land-steward. 

Assistant land-steward- 
Farming at home. 

. Emigrated to Australia. 
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Apiwndix to Twenijj-atjhth Report of Commissioners [ 1861 . 



No. N.nno. 

94. Jolin Fullerton, . 

H. *). Nicholas Lynch, 
hi), Patrick Joues, . 

5)7. Patrick Clancy, 

98. Eilward Hogan, . 

09. Thomas laidgate, 

100. Michael Black, . 

101. Patrick Gilsonun, 

102. John ICcimc, 

100. Joseiih Hiiuls, . 

104. llichavd Ricil, . 

10.5. Patrick Ti*aynoi*, 

JOO. Albert Woodhousc, 

107. Thomas Higgins, 
loa, James LowtUcr, 

!()!). Francis Finlay, . 

110 . Samuel Liggett, 

111 . Martin Costello, 

1 12. John Walsh, 

113. James Jones, 

114. Julm M‘Gough, . 

U6. Edward Martin, 

IK). Patrick Greene, 

117. Patrick Mooney, 

118. AVilliam Davis, . 

119. James O’Halligan, 

120 . James llocke, . 

121. George Flynn, . 

122. Thomas Bai-ry, . 

123. Laurence ICavanagh, 

124. Peter Cluskcy, . 

125. Patrick M‘Manus, 

22(). Nicholas Murphy, 

127. Thomas Mackey, 

128 . John Donohoe, . 

129. James Nolan, 

130. Robert Strongc, 

I, 31. David Bhanalnm, 

132. Robert Robinson, 

133. Richard Ried, . 

134. Hugh O’Comicll, 

13.5. John O’Donnell, 

13G. Hungerford Roche, 

137. John Daly, 

138. John Pound), . 

139. Robert Tronaon, 

140. Daniel O’Leary, 

141. Patrick Queeny, 

142. James Dunne, . 

143. Gilbert Sloane, . 

144. George Rice, 

14f). Thomas Molloy, 

J4-fi. Thomas Berric, . 

147. John Burns, 

148. Denis Dwyer, . 

149. Robert Thompaou, 
160. Joseph Little, . 

151. Bernard M'Loughlin, 
162, John Redclan, . 

153. John Cooney, 

154. Patrick Browne, 

155. William Greany, 

156. George Lee, 

157. Thomas Quinn, . 

158. Michael Clements, 
169. George Clegg, . 

160. Bernard Meehan, 

161, Ixmia Boyle, 



Employment. 

Went home. 

Ftu’ining at home. 

Ditto. 

Land-steward. 

Farming at liome. 
l.,und-stewiu’d. 

Assistant land agent. 

Assisting liis lather at nursery business. 
Laud-steward. 

Ditto. 

Farming at home. 

Teacher of a National School. 



. Went home. 

. Clerk in a provision store. 

, Fanning at home. 

, Planter in the Island of Antigua. 

. Agriculturist pro, tom. to the Cominrs. ofNat. Educ. 
. Teacher of a National School. 

. Farming at home. 

. Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

. Land-steward and gardener. 

. Emigrated to Australia. 

. Planter in the Island of Antigua. 

. Farming with his father. 

. Emigrated. 

. Limd-steward. 

. Clerk on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway. 

. Employed at the General Post Office, Dublin. 

. In a nursery (near London). 

. Farming at home. 

. Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

. Planter in Antigua. 

. Land-steward. 

. In a land agent’s office, London. 

. Travelling agent for a Dublin Company. 

. Ijand-stcwai'd and gardener. 

. Teacher of a National School. 

. Gardener. 

, Farming at home. 

. Land-steward. 

. Farming at home. 

. Ditto. 

. G.ardcncr. 

. Clerk to a merchant. 

. Land-steward and clerk. 

. Gardener. 

. In tlie constabulary. 

. Farming at home. 

. Went home. 

. Forming at liorao. 

. Laud-steward. 

Teacher. 

Assistant National School teacher. 

Clerk in an establishment, Dublin. 

Fanning at home. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Went home. 

Ditto. 

Assistant land-steward. 

Farming at home. 

Went home. 

Clerk in tlie Census Office. 
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yo. Name. 

162. Michael Scanlan, 

163. James Orpan, . 

164. Hugh Curran, . 

165. Patrick Cusack, 

166. James M'Caliey, 

167. William Serviss, 

168. John Kelly, 

169. John Pomeroy, . 

170. Murtagh M‘Caun, 

171. Edward O’Toole, 

172. Michael Moore, 

173. Bernard Doran, 

174. Patrick Clunan, 

175. William Hayes, . 



Employment 



JppendltC. 



. Emigrated to Australia. 

. Planter in Antigua. 

. Ditto. 

. Went home. 

. In a merchant’s office (Jfanchester). 

. Land-steward. ^ , 

. Assistant in tlic lahoratoiy of the Catholic University. 
. Panning at home with his armt. 

. Teacher of a National School. 

. Farming at home. 

. Teacher of a National School. 

. Farming at home. 

, Ditto. 

. Clerk in a mercantile establishment. 



III. Reports 
on Agncul- 
tural 
School 
Fanns. 

Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, 



No. 2.— Eepobt of JoHJf Donaqht, Esq., Sub-Agricultural 

Inspector. csg. 

Sir,— I beff to submit for your consideration the following Beport for 
the past year"; 1861, on the Agricultural Schools in the District over which 
I have charge. Before remarking, however, on the present state of the 
several classes of schools in this District, permit me to afford you a state- 
meut of the manucr in which my time has been employed, and ol the 
actual amount of work I have performed. 

As to the employment of my time, I have been engaged as follows, 



V12. : — 



On ordinary inspection, 

On official, incidental, and special 
tural department, 

On leave of absence, . 

On sick leave, . . . • 

Official holidays, 

Sundays, . . . . • 



business connected with the agricul- 



Total, 



Days. 

22b 

74 

G 

3 

11 

51 

365 



In tl,e course of the year I travellei 11,203 statute miles; one 

of the Model Agrioulturn.1 Schools twelyo times another ten two 

others eight times each, two others five times each, n^o o leis 
each, eight others three times each, all ti ree ond 

exceptions) three times each, some of the Worthouso Schools three, 
the rest fo4 times each, besides attending to application cases and per- 

forming incidental and special business. _ ,, , f*i 

The total number of schools in my District at the close ^ 7“.! 
the same as that at the comiiieneement, vi^, B y- our, , 

slight changes in the interim took P'“e- Two Oifiinarj- 
struck off for inefficiency of working, a Workhouse Schoo 
connexion ; and though Dunlowey has not yet been ro ■ 

operation/yet I have considered it right to awend " Lo of 

consequence, also, of a recent arrangement of t e rented 

the fa™e formerly under their exclusive ““'^Sement have been re ^ 
to the Agriculturists; but only on the 
pursue a similar coarse, m formerly, m affording P 

scientific and practical agricultural instruction. i ' „ vet sernnu- 
ahle to form an opinion, the condition refereed to has been as yet 1 

'°ffl';“ng“‘is a summary of the schools at ^ 

in my District, viz. :-Six Model Agricultural Schools acfKSU'rfy managed 
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Ap 3 ?e,-ndixC. by tlie Oommisaiouers, one not yet brought into full operation, two 
rented to the Agricultnriats on their own riah and on certain conditions, 
on AgnSl^ eight managed locally, twenty-two Ordinary Agricultural Sclioola, fourteen 
tuval in connexion with Workhouse Schools, and one Industrial School Garden 
School — making in all fifty-four. 

1 ar ma- Model Agncidiiiral Schooh solely mcmaged by the CowMmioners. — These 
John comprise the following, viz. : — Kilkoimy, Athy, Bath, Ulster, Ballymoney, 
Dona()hy, Templedouglas, and Uunlewey, the last of which, as has been already 
mentioned, "has not yet been brought into active operation. 

The Kilkenny establishment has been, on the whole, well attended dur- 
ing the year by resident agricultural pupils, and continues not only to 
hold the high position as an agricultural school which it has already 
attained, but also to progress in efficiency and usefulness. Nothing can 
bo more satisfactory than the improved appcai-ance of the place and farm ; 
nor any thing more gratifying than the advancement made by the pupils 
in agricultural knowledge. As heretofore, pure-hred sires arc kept at the 
establishment, the usefulness of which in the locality is highly appreciated 
by the entire farming community; whilst the example of cropping and 
general farm management pursued is gradually attracting very considerable 
attention, and, in many cases, to some extent adopted. Much of the pro- 
gress recently made by this institution is attributable to the zeal, energy, 
and ability of the present agriculturist. , . . • j • 

Atliy also has made groat advancement in efUcieucy of working during 
the past year, both as rogarils its iu-door and out-door operations. Con- 
sidering tho limited accoininodation for resident boarding agricultural 
pupils, the class has been in gciioral well attondod ; and though, from 
causes not connectod with the agricultural department, the class of day- 
school agricultural pupils was, for a time, considerably reduced, yet it has 
recently very greatly increased. In the course of tho year a portion of 
wet, unproductive land was drained and brought under cultivation, and it 
is contemplated to pursue a similar ]>roccss in regard to the remainder lu 
the ensuing year (18G2). When this shall have been accomplished, the 
farm will not only presont a most gratifying appearance, but the improve- 
ment effected will bo productive of very considerable additional ^“come. 
On my several visits, I have been greatly pleased with the very emcien 
manner in which tho Agriculturist performs the different farming opera- 
tions, and also with the caro and attention which he bestows on the 
management of tho live-stock, and on tho execution of the most mmu e 
details of his profession. The example shown on this farm ot good culti- 
vation, regular rotatory cropping, and excellent general managemen , 
cannot fail to be productive of good results in the locality, i raay 
add, that the progress made by the pupils during the year was very 



satisfactory. , 

The Bath establishment is somewhat the same, as regards its geu 
working, as it was in the previous year. The number of residen 
cultural pupils did not increase, but tho.so in attendance progresse i 
knowledge of their intended profession most satisfactorily, ihe ar 
situated on each side of a public road running through a valley--pr 
a very pleasing appearance, and to the intelligent farmer ex i i 
example of cropping and superior cultivation, which cannot bu a 
his attention, and suggest improvements in his own mode of ^ 

It is said that its example has been copied very extensively, an , 
this way, as well as through the instrumentality of the course oi p 
tural instruction afforded to its pupils, it has been productive o 
beneficial changes in the locality. , whole. 

The Ulster Model Agricultural establishment has been, on tu 
well attended by resident agricultural pupils, and their progress i o 
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caltural knowledge lias keen highly satisfactory. This is proved hy the 
fact that all of them who competed for admission to the Albert Institution 
were anooessful. Great progress has been made in the improvemeiit of 
the farm by draining, and other works of a more or less permanent 
character, so that at present— compared with what it was a few years ago 
—it presents a most pleasing contrast, and promises to be ultimately, not- 
withstandiiiv all the disadvantageous circumstances connected with its 
reclamation, “a most appropriate example of what may he effected by skill, 
perseverance, and improved modes of tillage. In former Keports I reierreu 
to the veneral character of its soil— wet, poor, clayey, and most tenacious, 
with mdeed, over the greater part of its surface not more than three or 
four inches of active soil. The favonrahle change however, which has 
been effected, by the judicious management pursued on that portion ot it 
which has been reclaimed is really surprising, and leads to the conviction, 
that bv following out a similar course on the remainder the entire farm 
may yet be rendered rich and productive. It is a farm notwithstanding, 
which will be always difficult to labour, either in exlremelt/ dry or extremely 
tret seasons, and will require tact, ability, and sound judgment on the part 
ot the Agriculturist who has charge of its management. The present 
Avriciiltnrist, I must say, under very difficult circumstances, has performed 
his duties both efficiently and satisfactorily, not only as regards the prac- 
tical operations of the farm, hut also the agrioaltural mstrnction of the 

^"Banymoney continues to give general satisfiietlon in both its in-door 
and outdoor departments. Throughout the year, the resident agrion tnral 
boarding class was very fairly attended, and the day-school agricnltural 
class, for the moat part, large. On my several visita the answering of 
both classes was exceedingly satisfactory ; indeed reflected ‘ 

on the Agriculturist. The farm is m a high state of lertility, and pie cuts 
an exaranle of cropping, cultivation, and general management, wliicli i 

hLe rZht alJ^ts^the attention of *%frrr%‘''arrares“® 
neighbourhood, and thus silently induces useful and 

Templedoiiglas has never been well attended by resident agrioffi urd 
boarders • no?, until lately, has there been a properly organized agngil- 

Slss. Intrecourse^£theyear,ho 

in the wav of extendinv its usefulness in the direction referred to, and I 

shoL hope that gradu?l advancement will 

tions. About half the farm is under tillage, and 

The portion in grass has been V 

stances permit ft is intended to bring 

rotatory cropping is exhibited, and I should think “ 

well as in many other respects, it has been to som ,„„..i-;„„. be 

district. One favourable ciieumstauce in 

mentioned, viz., all the resident hoarding P“P* ® t -iLfinn 

cessful in competing for admission to the A1 er - p regret 

Dunlewey has not yet been brought into ' S 

this very mnch, as I am acquainted with no is ' would be produc- 
the difliion of both agriciUnral 

tive of more henehoial results, nor with any , , ,• 
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Ap pendix C. of Inislianclry woro cxocutcfl. I may atLl, that the crops cm tliolow-lyinff 
Illfa^orts Aiq Leitrim Ij'arm were completely destroyed by the frequent, 

onAgricul- indeed almost continuous, inundations of the Iliver Shannon, in conse- 
Sool of whicli the Agriculturist suficred very severely during the past 

Farms. ycai. ^ 

Model AgricuUimd Schools under local management — These comprise 

*/bAji Tcmplemoylc, Loiighash, Larne, Garryhill, Woodpole, Cornagilta, Dromie- 
^onaghj, Ballycarry. 

Speaking generally of the working of these schools, they have all been 
conducted in a very satisfactory and eiRcient manner. Templemoyle 
and Loughasli still continue to impart an excellent scientific and practical 
agricultural education, combined with a good literary; whilst by the ex- 
ample of cropping, cultivation, and general farm management shown by 
them, the farmers in their respective districts must bo very greatly bene- 
fited. As regards the others, no hoarding agricultural classes exist ; hut 
they are all well attended by agricultural and industrial classes, the mein- 
bors of which have m.ade very satisfactory progress throughout the year. 
Tlio Liirno school cxliibita an example of good cultivation and cropping; 
hut the farm buildings arc not kept in a proper state of repair. Garry- 
hill shows an excellent pattern to the surrounding neighbourhood of what 
may be done by persovoi’anco and industry on land of only medium 



quality, whilst at the same time the instruction afforded by it to its pupils 
i.s sound and useful. Owing to au extension of the railway line from 
Kells to Oldcastle, about half of the original Woodpolo farm was cutoff. 
Tlic farm, liowovor, lias hocii riMnodclled, ami, though not so compact ds 
the former, will suit the pmqiosc for which it is intended veryfairly. The 
answering of its pupils has always boon highly satisfactory, and, indeed, 
extremely creditjihle to its Agriculturist. The farm attached, to the 
Oornagilta school has been greatly iinprovod. during the year, by works 
of a permanent chai'actcr ; aud the pupils in attendance have made very 
satisfactory progress both in scientific and practical agricultural know- 
ledge. Dromiskin continues to exhibit neat, clean, and efficient cultiva- 
tion, together with excellent general management. Through its example, 
ami the useful agricultural instruction afforded to its pupils, most import- 
ant beneficial changes in tho msual agricultural practices of the locality 
have been effected. Ballycarry lost its teacher, Mr. M'Kee, by death, in 
tho early part of the year. After his demise, his widow managed the 
farm, and tho assistant teacher, Mr. llobert M'Giffeu, the school. ^ At my 
request, Mr. M'Giffcn kept up tho agricultural class till the appointment 
of a permanent teacher, which took placo in Kovemhor. I am happy to 
bo able to say that tho teacher appointed will be able to 'carry out with 
efficiency tho agricultural as well as the literary department of the school. 
I was much grieved at the death of Mr. M'Kce, who, I believe, was au 
upright, honest, and energetic man, and who used every effort to dis- 
charge the duties of liis situation with satisfaction to the Oomniissioners 
and the public. 

Ordinary Agricultural Schools. — The schools in this class at the close 
of the year comprised Geovagh, Ballytibbert, Balleighan, Convoy, Carra- 
doan, Brumkerle, Ballynenor, Brnmnafcrn, Ballinvalley, Tyreghan, Ra- 
toatb, Taniokey, Camphill, Grieve, Druinbanagher, Oarragorru, Drung, 
Clane, Two-raile-house, Bolgany, Brumlish, aud Boocastle. 

The agricultural classes at these schools during the year were in gene- 
ral well attended, and, with few exceptions, the progress made by the 
pupils in useful agricultural knowledge, was very satisfactory. On each 
of tho small farms attached to these schools, regular rotatory cropping, 
efficient tillage, and good general management were exhibited; 
which the attention of the pupils was constantly directed. Through the 
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instrumentality of tlie means thus affoi-dea, coupled with a good course of ^PP^c. 
indoor agricultural instruction, the youths educated at these schools de- m.Ee^ortB 
live impressions and convictions which they will rarely abandon in after- m Agricul- 
life. In my last Annual Report, I threw out a hint to the effect that this 
class of scliools should be more extensively diffused tiirougbout^ the parms. 
country. I entertain the same opinion still, as ye.ar after year convinces — 
me of their utility, cheapness, and efficiency, especially as the practices 

pursued on them afford a most fitting example to the small farmers ot the e,q. 

’^’‘"Workhome Agrimltuml ^iiook— These comprised at the okse of the 
year Newtownards, Antrim, Belfast, Larne, North Dublin Union Monaghan, 

Trim, Londonderry, Sligo, Ballymoney, Athy, Kilkenny, Eatbdown, and 

one Workhouse School was added to my list in the course of the 
year In a few cases, howerer, a conaiderahle increase took place in the 
attendance, whilst in the remainder the number of pupils remained almost 
stationary. It affords me much gratification to be able to say, that year 
after year these schools are increasing in efficiency, and that, so tar as i 
have been able to ascertain, the youths educated at them give general 
satisfaction to their employers. The resnltcouldscarcelyheotherw.se 
as in almost every case they receive, if sufficiently long in the 
t.ood literary and agricultural education, are mured to industrial labom, 
and their moral conduct most assiduously attended to. I can arrive at 
no other conclusion than that money expended ^ 

of the class referred to, to meet snccessfully the difficulties and exigencies 

ot life, is a positive gain to the public. , „ , , . , , i „„ 

Sdwol (7«r&ns.— Glasnevin Industrial School le the only one belong- 
ing to this class in my district. In consectnence of the severe and pro- 
longed illness of the penmnent teacher, the Commissioners fonnd i 
necessary to appoint a temporary cubsume ^!ho discharged the dntie^^^ 
the situation till the close of the year. As it then became ®"de“t t^‘ 
the former teacher could not again resume h.s 

was appointed. The general business of the gardens and the agr.onltnral 
and horticultural education of the pupils, were as fairly attended to by 
the substitute as could well be expected under the circumstances The 
allotment system is still curried out with 

on the part of those pupils who rent the plots ; all ot whom make very 
consideLble profit yearly by the mode of 

cTonmnr' -Dursued. lu short, the system caunot but be highly benebuaJ, 
as ft gives a stimulus to exertion, and engenders 

when formed in early youth, are rarely depar e ro . , ^ , nnnils 

General toaA.-The progress made }>? J 
throughout the past year, in all the classes ot ” tT fenlml 

highly satisfactory, and the example ^f.TrirenmstancS 

mLagement exhibited, exceedingly 

I say unde- the circunutances, as in my recollection, 'j J 

ISGO, I do not remember to have witnessed more 

nnfavWable weather for farming opera ions. P” “o far Ibere- 

tenacions soils, than that which prevailed 

fore, as the weather is to be taken into account , 

in successful farming, that of the past year ™ 

“T.- =rs5.*£S *, «- 
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ooimtry, moro especially on the farms adjacent to the Model andordinarv 
Agricultural Schools. It would, no doubt, be over-estiniatiuff the influ 
ence of those schools, to attribute to their operations the importaut 
improvements which have thus taken place ; but I confidently believe 
that through their instrumentality much of the good effected is referable 
In corroboration of this view, I shall merely give one out of many in! 
stances. On the side of Lako Con, in Mayo, is situated a small Ordinary 
Agnoiiltnrai School, called Carragorru. It was taken into connexion in 
January, 1857. Its teacher, Mr. Hanly, appropriated two acres of his 
holding to a school farm, divided it into four equal parts, and established 
a regular course of rotatory cropping on it. Amongst other crops he 
cultivated turnips, and sowed the improved grasses. At the time^ he 
commenced his operations, the small farmers of the village and surround- 
ing neighbourhood were quite ignorant of the proper mode of cultivatiun- 
turnips, ami also of the benefit derivable from a crop of the improved 
grasses. In courae of a fow years, however, his neighbours perceived the 
high state of cultivation in wliich ho ke 2 >t the land, the excellent crops of 
turnips and grass and clover which he yearly produced, aud at once fol- 
lowed his example. The result has been that they are now able to pro- 
duce as good crops as the teacher. I assure you, that on my last visit to 
this school, I saw pits of the largest and moat eveuly sized turnips I have 
seen for many years at the homesteads of all the farmers of the village, 
together witli most promising crops of clover and grass on some of their 
small farms. Situated as this school is, in a remote and backward dis- 
trict, the favourable results mentioned could not have emanated from any 
other source than from the one to which I have referred. On the whole, 
I entertain the conviction that the Agricultural School system has been 
productive of steady and gradual progress in the improvement of the 
agricultural practices of the country, and I confidently anticipate that by 
carrying it out with perseverance and energy the Commissioners wiE 
confer a lasting benefit on the agricultural interest of the country. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your humble aud obedient servant, 

J OHN Donaghy, Sub- Agricultural Inspector. 

To Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d., 

Head Agricultural Inspector, &c. 



of M. Brogan, Esq., Sub-Agricultural Inspector, 
for year 1861. 



Prospect Hill, Limerick, 

May 12, 18G2. 

Sir, I heg to submit my Eighth Annual Report on the working and 
progress of the system of Agricultural Education in the district under my 
charge during the past year 1801. 

The following is a summary of the manner in which my time has been 
employed, and of the amount of official duty performed by me daring the 



Employjient of Time. 



On busiuossat Education Office, Albert Institution, and other Special Duty, . 

Engaged in inspection of Agncultural Schools, . ^ ^ 

Un leave of abseuce, . . • • . . . 

Sundays and Official Holidays, 



Days. 

1)4 

199 

18 

64 



Total, . . , . .365 
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Work Performed. 

SpSwfto Soo\f for Si™ote and otho| incidoatal 

Distribution of Inspection 



212 

53 

10,228 

48^ 



Clasa of School. 



Model Agricultural, 
Ordinary do., 
Workhouse do., 



isited 

nco. 


Visited 
twice, j 


Visited j 
tliTOo tiroca 


Visited 

fourtimM. 


Visited 
five times. 


Viaited 
six times. 

1 


1^ 1 




13 1 


= 1 


- 


2 


2 ' 




11 1 


5 


- 


“ 


- 


1 ^ 


21 


1 


- 


■ 
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TUo amount of e7ns:;encorf my having a 

wliat nnclci- the aTefaL,c J pgi-fajui • but no Agricultural 

g?lt majority of them we my district at the 

The number of AgneuW Sch ol| previous yaar-the 



opmition exmuibau.il . 

operation at the close of the 7 .1 exclusive management of the 

‘^Tho Model Agricultural and satisfactory 



share 

manner. 



manner, xuo 

... . , v«T, Viful been suspended, and was only 

•Rahan Model Agricultuiei 
visited at tlie dose of the year, on application o B 
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Appending tural National Scliool) was recently subjected to au ordeal well calculated 
III.Reporta efficiency, and to detect any sedous defects in its workioe if 

on Agncul- sucli existed. The Cork Agricultural Society, which may be said to have 
Siol in establialiiag the Munster Model Agricultural School 

Ftirms. n,nd which must naturally have continued to feel an interest iu its effi’ 
ciency and success, having received, from an influential member of that 
Society, some statements dcpreciative of the organization and manacreme'nt 
•'* of this institution, a Committee of the Society was appointed to investigate 
the matter. _ Having previously obtained the concurrence of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, this Committee attended at the institution 
for two days in the month of November last, and fully investigated all 
tho^ details of its organization, .working, and efficiency. I attended and 
assisted at the investigation, and as the misstatements which formed the 
groundwork of the inquiry were calculated to have a most injurious 
effect on the future progress and success of the institution if not refuted in 
the fullest and clearest manner, I took care that the inquiry should not 
be a superficial one, but that the fullest details sbould be submitted on 
every poiut involved in the investigation, more especially as to the Jinaii- 
cial department, the particulars of which, to quote the words of the Com- 
mittee’s Report, “luet'e laid hefoz'e us in the most zinres^'ved manner.^' In 
the Report of tliis investigation subsequently submitted to the Society by 
the Committee, and embodied in its Annual Report for 1861, the Ooni- 
mitteo thus summarizes the result of its inquiries : — “On the whole m 
ham been favourahly impressed with the general management of the establish- 
ment, and consider that it is entitled to the support of the County of Corh 
Agricultural Societj/” 

Agrimltural Boarders — The attondaiicG of this class of pupils at the 
Model Agricultural Schools to which, hi my district, they are exclusively 
confined, continues the same as at the date of my last Report, and is still, 
I regret to say, considerably below the number of resident pupils which 
these establishments aro capable of accommodating. Their general con- 
duct, amenity to <liscipliue, attention to, and progress in, their various 
studies, continue satisfactory; and I feel happy in being in a position to 
state that during the past year no serious matter of complaint, involving 
the necessity of a special report to the Education Office, occurred in con- 
nexion with this class in my district. I find that the “ Competitive system 
of Examination ” for admission to the Albert Institution, which came into 
operation during tlie past year, has exercised a very beneficial effect in 
promoting increased attention to study on the part of those pupils whose 
object it is to qualify themselves for admission thereto. At the first com- 
petitive examination, held in January, 1861, a pupil of the Limerick 
Agricultural School took first place, having answered 79 per cent, of all 
the questions proposod, and a pupil of the Cork Agricultural School took 
second place, having answered 73^ per cent., while, of the thirty-four suc- 
cessful competitors who stood higiiest in the scale of proficiency, twelve, 
or more than one-third of the entire number, were pupils of Agricultural 
Schools in the province of Munster. I trust tliat the success thus achieved 
at the outset will stimulate both teachers and pupils to continued and 
increased exertion to maintain tho creditable position thus early acquired 
iu tho struggle for intellectual pre-eminence. 

Ordinary Agricultural Schools — The number of schools of this class in 
connexion in my district at the close of the past year was nineteen, being 
the same as at the close of the previous year, none having been struck off 
or received into connexion. Several applications for the establishment of 
additional schools of this class were received during the year j but I was 
only able to visit and report on one of these applications, which, on account 
of an unforeseen difficulty having interfered with the teacher’s obtaining 
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the necessary extent of land for a “model farm” had to ho rejedcd. They 

tinue with one or two exceptions, to be conducted with a creditable inEejorts 
amoU of efficiency, and a satisfactory degree of success. Several of „n Agricul- 
thetn have attained a high degree of organization and utility, haviiig sys- 
tematically arranged, and well managed model farms, and largely pams. 
attended, and well instructed “agricultural classes; while the want — 
sS marked success in other cases is more the result of peculiar local 
causes such as inferior soil and unfavourable situation of model farm, 
desultory and unsatisfactory attendance of pupils, absence of local co- 
operatioi &c.. than of any want of ability or energy on tlie part o the 
cLduotors of these less snccesstul, hut less favoured establishments i 
exnect to he able to announce a satisfactory amount of progress in both 
the number and efficiency of this class of Agricultural Schools in my next 

^^Torf/ioi«e Agri<mUiiralSchooh.—1)x<i number of schools of this class in 
connexion at the close of the past year is the same (twenty-eight) as at 
the close of the previous year ; one having been struck oil (Clogheen Work- 
house). in conse^ueiice of the great decrease in the number of pupils re- 
ceiving aoricultnral instruction, and one (llathkeale) having been received 
into connexion. They continue, on the whole, to be conducted with a 
satisfactory amount of cffloieiloy, so that I am very rarely compelled to 
report unfavourably at my periodic visits of inspection, or to recommend 
the withholdin» of the gratuities usually granted for efficient and success- 
ful management, though these giutuitiea have now become so much reduced 
as to afibrd blit a very slight stimulus to exertion on the part of their 
recipients. The Bnniscorthy, Clonmel, Tullamop, Lismore, Ivosci^a, and 
Tipperary Workhouse Agricultural Schools, continue fully to maintain the 
high positions they have acc[uired for the efficient and successful working 
of their agricultural departments. „ 

I be<» to submit, as usual, some statistics to show how the workhouse 
school-boys are disposed of as regards industrial tmimng, the data from 
which these statistics are compiled being obtained, in every instance, from 
the last Eoports for the pasUwo years on each Worldiouse Agricultural 
School in connexion in my district : — 

18S0. 

801 



Total Qumber of school-boys present, 

Number employed at agricultural labour, 

Ditto trades, . • • • 

Number unemployed from want of ability, 6tc., 

Total as above, 



622 

125 

154 

801 



1861. 

883 

S16 

137 

230 



Pcr-centagc of total attendance receiving industrial training, ^ 

Ditto employed at agriculturallabour, ... 65 

Ditto ditto trade ^ 

Ditto unemployed, except as messengers, &c., . 19 



The following is the proportion of employed and “ unemployed *’ for 
the last six years : — 



Year. 

1856, 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

1860, 
1861, 



Employed. 

. 63 per cent. 
. 65-8 „ 

. 74 

. 79-3 „ 




Unemployed. 

37 per cent. 
34-2 „ 

26 

20-7 „ 

10 

36 
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App^^C. A glanco at tho foregoing sUtiatics will at once show that while durin.. 

IIUle|iorts t'li’ 3™ yoais IirccoiUng tho year 1801, the proportion of “mnlmitd" 

oa Asncul- Steadily mcreasod, and tho proportion of “ micmplomd" wonortS 

Scliool 'locrcaacd m Workhouse Agrioaltural Schools, this satisfactory state o^f 

Farms. P™gress hocamo reversed during the past year. This slate of th n?, 

“'iJoi- ordinary ciroumstaiiocs, must ho regarded as in,l!e,t;^® t 
incipient neglect or disorgiumation, can he very easily accounted for W 
the peculiar circm.istances ol the past year, tvliich caused a considetab& 
inorcMo of paiipori.sui, the jiiveiiilo element in which was of a character to 
aflord hut compai-ativcly littlo addition to the industrial section of tl e 
school-hoys; while, owing to increased exactitude in the classifieatr 
a more than usual proportion was drafted into the “adult” class when 
tliey ceased to liavo any connexion with tho school, or with its ind’ustthl 
organisation. In coiinoxioii with this subject, I may refer to a cirenm- 
staiico which has not only hcoti aitoiulcd with injurious consequences to 
the nuliistrial system in Wovkhonso Schools, causing many of them to be 
struck oil on account of reduced mimbcr of pupils, but which appears a 
very unaccoiinto hlo anomaly in tho working of a public iiistitutiou-iJe 
wMidraiml of ail 02 ,port,mUy of rcceimmj Uterm-y or industrial imtructm 
from a pauper boy after ho has attained the aye of ff teen years. This is 
not so in our barracks, gaols, convict cstabli'shnioute, &o., and I see no 
valid reason why it should bo so in our Workbousc.s. If the sorviees of 
the schoolmaster are fouiiil to he dosiial.lo and useful in tho case of the 
soldier or the criminal, there is no possible reason why they should not 
ho eipially so in tho case of tho pauper, who, if his iiitolligenoo be cnlti- 
vatod,aiid liis sclf-rospoct thoroliy awakened, may afterwards render i>ood 
service to his country in tlio ranks of its dofciiders; hat. W'ho, if his edu- 
cation ho neglected, and if his knowlodgo bo confined to the low cunning 
goiierally acquired by iiiatriciilation in a Workliouao, is niucli more likely 
to bo found amongst tlio.so daiigoroiis and exponsivo pests of society who 
nil our iirisoiiH and convict GStablishniciits, and whoso effectual reclama- 
tion, and olovatioii to a ii.scfiil position in society, is ono of the most diffi- 
ciilt problems that can engage the attention of tho social economist or 
philanthropist. If a wiser and more liiiniaiio system were in force in our 
Workhouses, and if the youth of eighteen or twenty years of ago were 
afforded the benefits of literary and industrial instruction as well as those 
ol more tender ago, the industrial system would work more effoiontly, 
and tho moral and social advantages resulting from it would be proportion- 
ately ciiliaiicod. 

_ ieehool Gardem — The only cstahlishineiit of this class as yet established 
in my district, is that at Loiigijglyim, county Roscoiimion. It continues 
to bo conducted in an eliiciont and successful uianucr. The annual in- 
spection of “ homo allotments,” exhibition of garden produce, and distri- 
bution of premimim, took placo on the 2nd October last. I have already 
siibiuittod a Hpcoiiil rcpoi’t of tho proceedings on that occasion, and a re- 
port thereof also fippearod in the Weekly Agricultural Review. The ex- 
hibition was of fairavoi-ago merit, notwithstanding the extremely un- 
favourable character of the season ; and the fact that such an exliibition 
could bo organized undor sucli unfavourable and depressing circumstances, 
affords ample proof of how firmly and permanently this industrial move- 
ment IS established, and what exertion must have been made to insure 
such successful results, and such a creditable exhibition in the face of 
sucli formidable difiiculties. 

ffeneraZ Remarks.— '^rom what I have stated of the present condition 
and efficiency of the several classes of -Agricultural Schools in my district, 
it will he seen that the system of agricultural instruction carried out 
under the auspices of the Board of National Education, continues to be 
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„„=„tamed in vigorons and Buccesefnl action ; but as mostly al important 

®™nrflnt effect on social or industrial progress, are generally of slow on Agncal- 
^Lelonnient tbeir matured perfection being usually tbe result of ycais 
Sful study and tealous attention, I am of opinion that, however 
satisfactory ourV'esent position may appear, and however advanced the 
Hreree of utility to which our Agricultural Schools may have arrived, we 
Sfill far fium having attained the maximum amount of complete 
-./oHnn or nerfcct efficiency. Much requires to be effected by local 
orgaiiuat 0 part of managers, patrons, and landed proprietors; 

buta great deal of what remains to bo effected can bo accomplished by 
° nJii efforts The “agricultural boarders form a most important 
elemcmt of the efficiency and utility of our Agricultural Schools, and their 
fumber continues far hlhw what it should be. Measures to increase this 
lai^shoTd be one of the first things to be considered in any plan or 
■mT,rnviTiB. the efliciencv or promoting the success of agricultural educa 
tion Thfs might be efl^ected by affording due publicity to the educational 
ndvantacies afforded to young men destined for farming jpursmts, and to 
hrte m° on which such advantages are obtainable. All information on 
tbL S is at present confined to the official forms in use in he Educa- 
tion Office or^o the Parliamentary blue-books contaimug the Annual 
Keport of the Commissioners-sources of information to which that class 
of the community from which “ agricultural boarders aie deiived have 
UHlc or no access. I have frequently conversed with gentlemen, and 
intallio-ent and respectable farmers, residing at 

some of our Agrioffitural Scbools, wbo had not the faintest notion of t o 
nature of the instruction imparted to the resident pnpils in Model A„ 
cultural Schools, the terms on which such was afforded or the steps 
taken in order to obtain admission to these institutions. . , , • 

The appliances for affording instruction m these “Y^ietaaslv 

creased with advantage by the addition of a small, but judiciously 

variofsTtlLtalld^^^^^^ 

of their chemical composition, effects, &c., 

limiHivt ™z”:f « 

hfe^^d^d^^en to the 

" ordinary” for marked success in imparting 

The awarding of premiums occasiouaujr “ModelFarm,” 

agricultural instruction, or m improving an t g 

would also tend to a glnt was awded 

the teachers. Heretofore, m very deseivmg^^c^ the teacher in the 

towards the Payment of an to various causes, this 

performance of the farm operations , b , g ?nto desuetude, without 

were made to consist of some improved implement of husbandry, 
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tho toaolior wonlil most require, the good rosiiltiiiff from . 

rewarding merit would bo greatly enluiucod. 

While adverting to tlie means of improving the educational , 

tho agricultural dopartuieut, I am not umniudful of the veemiarf \ ° 
of its working and of how much depends on increasingX 
returns irom those model farms,” worked for the puhlie account ^ 
thorohylossening the netainount of tho general expenditure on almt 
of agricultural odncatiou. I continue to devote tho most earnest it 7 
tion to tins important inattor; and 1 had hoped, long ere this to b ' 
position to siioak as favourably of the fruaidccl as of the ’ahmlimJi 
results of the rvorking of our Agricultural Schools, A succession oft™ 
favouralilo seasons, most disastrous to agricultural operations has for a 
time, frustrated our oxiieotatious ; hut I trust that the improvements thii 
h.avo meanwhile liocn ofliectod with tho object of lcs.sening cxpemlitore 
and iiicreasiiig tbo productiveness of our model farms, together with tk 
return of more gonial seasons, will amply realize our most sanguine antici 
patioDs in this respect. ^ 



I rcitiain, sir, your very obedient servant, 

M. Bkogah, Sub-Inspector of Agricultural Seliook 

Thomas Kirkpatrick-, Esq,, m,d,, Hoad Inspector 
of Agrioiiltiiral National Schools, 
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IV.— SCMMAKIES OF TABLES BETtTEItED BY THE DiSTKIOT 
Inspectoks es iheie Annual Eepoets fob 1861. 



! 

i 



i 



355 

356 



Pago 

^.-Classification of Scliools as to amount of space accommodation, . 

a._Ages of Pupils on Rolls duiins last quartet of year 1861, 

4. — Classification of Scliools as to nature of average attendance commanded 

by them, • • * * ' 

5. _State of attendance for year 1361, excluding Prison and 'Evening Schools. 859 

6 ClassificEition of Pupils Oil ■ 

t.-Proficiency of Pupils actually examined hy Inspectors themselves during 
the year,* • • * ‘ ’ 

8. -Classifioation of Schools ivith regard toamonntandefflciencyof instrue- 

tion imparted, . • • * ' 

9. _Classiflcation of Teachers, their ages, and periods of service. . • 369 

10. -Incomos of Teachers, Principals and Assistants, from Schools alone, . 312 

11. _Classifieationot Schools as regards School-fees and AnnualEndoivments, 314 

U.-Classiflcation of Schools in Table Ko. 11, in connexion with the rank of 
their Teachers, . • • ' 

13.-Classification of Schools as reg.ards Annual Payments to Teachers from 
all local BOiirces •whatever, 

U.-Classiflcation of Schools in Table No. 13, in connexion with the rank of 
their Teachers, - • • * ’ 

16.-Classiflcation of Sehools as to observanceof Clemdiness. Neatness, and 
Order, . ♦ • ‘ * 

• The Inspectors are expcctol to "< ‘be 

bat 01 only one of these arc they rcamred to pre ?” J,jy that the partienlars tor 
results of their examination oi the pupils ’ Jiby* .,»£ neither the total results of the entire 

this Table No. 7 are token, and which, rtorete^ the pupils enrolled during ^e I'”' bu‘ 
annual inspection, uor the j fw nroticiency only of the pupils then found 

only the results of one round of v’t,r.Twn nrinciole of averages, such proficiency may 

present and examined. status of the pupils, as a 'Whole 5 the more 

L taken as a fair index of the educational 01 tn 

especially, as no means are taken to secure a 2 

YOL. I. 
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Schools in Fifty-nine School Districts, during quarter ended 3Ist Decemiier, 1861. 



— 


10 years 
and 

under 11. 


11 years 
and 

under 12. 


1 2 ynats 
and 

under 13. 


13 years 
and 

under 14. 


14 years 
and 

under 15. 


15 years 
and 

aboTo 16. 


Total. 


ATcraf 

Ages. 


1 

■A 


S 




M. 

3sa ! 

458 ■ 

374 : 

593 

500 

40'2 

565 

691 

711 

683 

442 

502 

43B 

409 

642 
700 
.586 
697 
GOl 
400 

643 
699 
5SS 
G13 
570 
428 
564 
563 
411 
484 
000 
411 
4-54 
417 
414 
433 
528 ! 
602 ' 
513 
651 
431 
356 
627 
442 
585 
625 
474 
499 
394 

449 

511 

408 

471 

617 

504 

511 

506 

592 

809 


F. 

296 : 
419 
355 
439 
436 
400 
442 
638 
610 
491 
349 
480 

844 
373 
475 

605 
514 
475 
607 
324 
613 

606 
512 
631 
009 
320 

430 
540 

845 

431 
514 1 
334 
381 ^ 
310 
418 
50S 
519 
878 
411 
508 
482 
341 
584 
400 
570 
018 
491 
374 
387 

095 

017 

341 

530 

521 

478 

524 

400 

569 

918 


M. 

278 

386 

316 

422 

4l5 

400 

443 

491 

546 

490 

379 

568 

356 

358 

542 

592 

541 

509 

382 

523 

633 

519 

680 

485 

375 

450 

608 

379 
322 
421 
365 

380 
400 
402 
330 
4G9 
515 
472 
4G? 
419 
369 
533 
425 
636 
662 
494 
430 
412 

427 
470 
363 
417 
453 
464 
434 
383 
4SG 
■ 7TC 


y. 

220 

317 

278 

333 

324 

271 

298 

441 

307 

370 

288 

471 

263 

320 

413 

478 

421 

344 

407 

248 

49U 

.‘470 

460 

469 

494 

267 

418 

430 

344 

315 

444 
219 
319 
291 
335 
383 1 

445 
681 

413 
6-M 
372 
S34 
496 
363 
040 
004 
409 
325 

414 

649 
016 
334 
512 
455 
4G0 
479 
338 
. 462 
i 852 


ar. 

>96 

343 

294 

342 

362 

352 

•i38 

383 

436 

422 

302 

502 

324 

306 
471 
517 
444 
433 

470 
287 
408 
525 
490 
533 
420 
271 
389 

471 

307 
214 
436 
325 
340 
350 
371 
349 
804 
322 
410 
399 
332 
334 

518 
38 1 
018 
C57 
449 
320 
399 

369 

519 
397 
383 
471 
.531 
415 
330 
425 
60C 


F. 

166 

220 

243 

26T 

259 

258 

278 
287 
274 
296 
281 
382 
240 
202 
830 
371 
327 

279 
415 
216 
438 

431 

456 

37U 

202 

882 

432 
209 
2S5 

390 
190 
301 
286 
303 
347 
363 
577 
325 
441 

391 
290 
527 
281 
518 
547 
402 
286 
300 

636 
533 
336 
438 
401 
504 
397 
t 282 
. 449 

i 752 


M. 

196 

258 

238 

227 
230 
285 
310 
206 
229 
310 
280 
376 
289 

228 
403 
340 
333 
802 
317 
J02 
375 
370 
388 
427 
333 
210 

■ 281 
3.01 
267 
122 
841 
232 I 
232 1 
279 1 
240 
210 
230 
169 
3.01 
249 
256 
303 
456 
298 
308 
504 
846 
284 
310 

544 

487 

308 
334 
428 
527 
347 
258 

309 
609 


F. 

142 
158 
15.8 
106 
149 
162 
198 
162 
175 
174 
16 L 
240 
158 
172 
218 
247 
226 
226 
328 
IGl 
305 
308 

293 
346 
299 
124 
8.52 
810 1 
229 
141 
278 
179 
242 
lOi 
211 
206 
261 
315 
204 

294 
258 
211 
425 
233 
106 
505 
807 
236 
249 

490 

405 

285 

334 

306 

425 

317 

228 

324 

527 


M. 

174 

209 

155 

100 

201 

223 

291 

126 

120 

214 

281 

349 

236 

219 

278 

280 

242 

299 

287 

ICO 

262 

314 

825 

365 

229 

283 

257 

822 

165 

68 

286 

180 
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213 

191 

170 

103 

70 

237 ^ 
175 
106 
204 
340 
198 
335 
428 
280 
222 
236 

253 
377 
210 
281) 
346 
272 
300 
; 2-52 

241 
' 326 


F. 

107 
94 
110 
91 
103 
121 
127 
90 
74 
118 
100 
218 
99 
122 
157 
208 
141 
171 
238 
121 
207 
200 
244 
252 
178 
83 
166 
231 
174 
8;j 
233 
U 
181 
133 
124 
240 
181 : 
180 
230 
205 
218 
172 
291 
161 
368 
368 
2.31 

174 
183 

32.8 

3.87 

199 

300 

301 
311 
277 

175 
232 
417 


M. 

307 
282 
297 
412 
296 
396 
506 
177 
119 
251 
430 
416 
359 
303 
424 
330 
271 
437 
462 
818 
SOU 
414 
403 
002 
233 
292 
203 
380 
188 
40 
510 
192 
145 
804 
200 
219 
166 
27 
270 
123 
209 
8.51 
424 
276 
• 574 
602 
379 
221 
208 

401 

637 

333 

466 

460 

412 

437 

4G4 

850 

353 


p. 
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03 
131 
171 
144 
134 
188 
no ] 

Kil ] 
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ISO 
93 
125 
174 
220 
124 
177 
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141 
244 
260 
275 
829 
155 
90 
IGG 
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. 105 1 
85 
252 
09 
173 
176 
106 
225 
148 
118 
235 
141 
218 
156 
360 
170 
401 
340 
299 
178 
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‘ 808 
859 
136 
379 
418 
280 
3S1 
235 
804 
486 


0,018 i) 
7,962 1 
7,111 
9,498 
9,200 
7,848 
0,341 
12.852 
11,819 
10,601 
7.240 
10,205 
7,066 
7,478 
10.40G 
12,843 
10,271 
9,400 
10,578 : 
0.882 
11,291 
11,803 
10,510 

io,r>io 

10,791 

0,433 

9.430 
10,227 

6,634 

7,367 

9.121 

6,235 

7,134 

6,931 

7,613 

7,956 

8.431 
13,687 

8.018 

9,572 

8,370 

7.177 

10,515 

7,281 

11,248 

12,838 

S,ii60 

7,783 

7,401 

11,277 
10,982 
0,745 
10,114 
9,935 
9,085 
9,415 
7,668 
• 10,064 
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3-5 1 
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0-5 
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Ho S—ExHbiting State o£ Attendance for year euaed J Decmber, 1861, 
0,423 Schools. Prison Schools and l-ivemng Schools excluded. 



No. of I" 

District. Sc 


Tc 

fo. of 1 
liools. Dd 
3 


>tal No. of Individual T< 
Pupils appearing on | 
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)til No. of Individual To 
Pupils STnUCK Ol'F Pt 
uring tlio year ended Scl 
list Decombor, 1801. 3 


tal No. of Individual 
tpils ADMITTED tO thc 
ixoois in the year ended 
IfltDoccittber, 1861. 


f 1 
. 2 

-2 9 
§ M 4 
1 6 
Ph» 3 1 li 
T 

0 g 8 
M 9 

UO 

rii 
. 12 
■A 13 
2 1 14 
§ & 15* 

W^i 10 

'd 17 
SS 18 
W 19 
20 
f21 

aI 22 

pS 23 
5 g 24 

1 & 25 
5 >5 2(5 

. rp 27 

i 

L30 

rai 

. 32 

-S 38 
^ 3 34 ! 
g & 85 
136 
37 

ft| 38 
H 39 
UO 

’41 
t; 42 

cB2 43 
-2S 44 
g & 45 
40 
47 

a S 48 
49 

L50* 
fDl 
. 82 
qS 03 
1 g 54 

"B & 80 
l^iso 

“•P 57 
^ S 58 
69 
.80 

Total, 


80 

815 

88 

100 

110 

94 

115 

103 
84 
98 
82 

104 

94 
100 
113 
133 
111 
106 

95 
80 

300 

112 

12-1 

111 

110 

71 

94 
105 

93 

05 
101 

70 

95 
57 1 
77 
79 
95 

06 
79 
84 
73 
77 

100 
.78 

101 
107 

84 

75 

82 

84 
91 
77 
87 
94 

85 
81 
8f 
9J 

lo: 

. 5,421 


M. 

4,950 

6,268 

5,171 

4,107 

0,823 

6,127 

7,073 

9,329 

6,489 

7,734 

5,480 

7,541 

4.079 

5,437 

9,503 
7,345 
7,214 
6,581 
f),.i7S 
9,424 
8,488 
^ 7,139 
7,716 
7,144 
5,319 
7,430 
0,020 
4,574 
5,601 
6,183 
, 5,220 

4,028 
i 4,837 
5,428 
6,030 
5,408 
9,707 
5,081 
5,996 
5,189 
4.989 
6.884 
4.940 
7,108 
8,446 
5,524 
6,400 
4.827 

0,699 
7,062 
4,772 
6,077 
0,400 
I e,Q8S 

5,03f 
i 5,09( 

L 6.64': 

L 9,8K 

3 869,821 


r. 1 
3,725 
6,121 
4,385 
5,808 
0,697 
4,541 
0,116 
0,001 
6,330 
6,178 
3,923 
6,716 
2,087 
4,692 

8,288 

5,981 

5,300 

0,183 

4,266 
7,540 
7,521 
6,488 
0,364 
7,070 
3,630 1 
6,219 
6,209 
4,003 
0,293 
5,074 
4,281 
4,322 
6,402 
4,787 
0,830 
5,560 
11,726 
4,970 
6,858 
5,404 
4,442 
5,897 
4,392 
’ 7,390 
7,924 
5,099 
4,465 
4,735 

9,24^ 
7, 22-; 
4,ir 
7,081 
, 6,30! 

1 5,90: 

i 6,98 

) 4,34 

1 6,40 

) 12,21 


M. 

3,977 

2,553 

1,970 

8,383 

2,708 

2,312 

2,4R3 

.3,835 

1,252 

2.994 

1.994 
2,915 

768 

1,986 

4.158 
3;i02 
3,112 
2,231 
2,821 
0,018 
3,569 
8,270 
; 8,0156 

2,028 
2,197 
3.629 
1,985 
1,029 
2.596 
2,085 ! 
2,273 

1.720 
2,244 
2,353 
2,135 
1,987 
4,910 
1,829 
2,484 
1,022 
2,004 

2.720 
1,763 
2,967 
3,303 

1 1,010 

3,930 
£ 1,753 

t 2,300 

i 2,757 

J 2,046 

5 2,220 

9 2,634 

3 2,4'2S 

7 2,55f 

3 1,865 

5 2,08f 

0 3,95: 


1,466 

2,041 

1,714 

2,865 

2,872 

1,082 

1,840 

4,103 

1,314 

2,456 

1,335 

2,006 

546 

1,092 

8,638 

8,707 

2,459 

1,098 

1,765 

3,605 

3,313 

2,798 

2.516 
2,966 
1,567 
2,767 

2.517 
1,370 
2,347 
1,895 
1,710 
1,016 
2,493 
1,905 
2,451 ! 
1,955 
5,161 
1,720 
2,631 
1,881 
1,627 
1,437 
1,505 
8,231 
2,907 
1,680 
1,088 
1,761 

8,617 
2,077 
1,760 
1 2,708 

2,441 
; 2,391 

\ 2,275 

i 1,584 

•» 2,37] 

7 4,50( 


M. 

2,064 

3,100 

2,205 

3.525 

2,825 

2,202 

2,995 

4,500 

1,586 

3,838 

2,089 

2,987 

680 

2.268 

4,775 

8,660 

3,383 

2,738 

2.630 

4.863 
4,161 
3,488 

3.864 
3,236 
2,060 
3,815 
2,181 
1,703 
2.758 
2,280 
2,315 
2,188 
1,859 
2,688 
2,511 
2,067 
5,861 
2,060 
2,707 
2,276 
2,130 
3,245 
1,923 
8,014 
3,730 
2,177 
2,307 
2,023 

2.605 
2,780 
2,323 
2,403 
2,751 
2,741 
2,454 
. 1,966 

3,000 
) 8.785 


1,061 

2,324 

2,043 

8,021 

2,548 

1,680 

2.183 

4,787 

1,646 

2,882 

1,697 

2.189 

759 

1,951 

4,172 

8,260 

2,622 

1,430 

1,954 

8,300 

8,575 

8,023 

3.140 

3,362 

1,443 

3,fi54 

2,910 

1,607 

2,437 

1,952 

1,792 

1,716 

2,278 

2,818 

2,812 

2,193 

5,082 

1,815 

2,956 

2,195 

1,760 

2,101 

1,750 

8,480 

3,325 

1,924 

1,837 

2,004 

3,990 

2,878 

1,912 

2,740 

2,375 

2,028 

2,355 

1,681 

2,634 

4,982 


3 340, 2C 


iS 147,51' 



7 132,625 




i 161,598 


t 146,688 
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Section I.— Total NmiiLors Icariiing and oxamiaod ii 



Section- II.-S calo 
I Grammar. 1 



HMdlns. Q WrUing || j| 

DictatloH. 

I 



485 397 

023 493 

083 808 

05 83 

810 623 

4f.r 653 

803 487 

005 802 

282 448 

822 770 

357 578 

825 612 

883 551 
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50!) 301 
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410 ()65 
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Tible 'So. 9 Showing tlie Classification of 6,71 GNational School Teachers, Piancipnls and 

Assistants, in Fifty-nine School Districts, their Ages and Periods of Service under the Broad. 
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83 


12 


41 
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47 
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Fifty-nine School Districts, as regards School Fees and Annual Endowments. 
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V. — Questions (for answer in writing) proposed at District 
Examinations for 1861. 



No. 1. — Male Teaoheks. 

A. 

Gi'ammar. — 1. 

“ fiuch I creatBfl all the ethereal powers 
And spirits, both ihcnt wlni stood nnd them who fail'd; 
rrccly they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

!Nat_/>et’, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true iillegiance. constant faith or love, 

Where only byJiat they 7ieeda viust do appeared, 

Not irhaf. they wonM ? What praise could they receive? 

WliHt plciianre /from such obedience paid, 

When wH/ and reason (reason also is choice) 

Vse/ess and vain, of foodom both despoil'd, 

Made passive both, had serv’d necessity, 

Not mcH"' 

Give a paraphrase of tho above lines, and ]>arse the words in italics. 

o 

“ Of all acquirements virtue is the most valuable.’’ 

** Virtue is more vahmble than every otlier acquirement.” 

Explain the di-stinctlon between tho comparative and the superlative 
in tlic'so sent.(mcos. 

3. Give Wohstcr’a observations on adjcctive.s u.scd to modify verbs. 

4. lilxplain tlio difl'erencc between a compound and a complex sentence, 
and stato which is, strictly s[)eaking, a poriud. 

5. Givo cxiiinples showing when tho infmitivo supplies the place of an 
objective case alter a verb j also when it cannot he considered the object 
of tho verb, but of some proposition. 



Geography. — 1. Draw a map that will exhibit the river system of 
China, and mark tho po.sition of four important cities of that Empire. 

2. State tlio several vegetable zones into which the equatorial region 
of South America lias been divided, from actniil observation. 

3. Dcaoribo the geographical positioii, and state briefly the modern 
condition of tho following cities: — Damieita, Yaletta, Gwalior, Mredau, 
and Warsaw. 

4. Givo a brief account of tho history of astronomy, stating hywbat 
nations it was first cultivated, and givitjg tho names of the most distin- 
guished astronomers, and the dates at which they lived. 

5. You arc required to prepare a fjrni of “Lesson Exercise ” tliat 
would test tiio knowle<ige of Fourth and Fifth Class Pupils on the rivers 
of Europe, filling up the form yourself. 

Lesson Boohs. — 1. Enumerato at least three remarkable events in the 
reign of Solomon, illustrative of the advancement of literature, science, 
and art. 

2. Describe tho electrotype process, and give the details of a simple 
experiment by which it may be clearly explained to the pupils of an 
advanced class. 

3. Recent discoveries have shown that ants do not subsist ou gram. 
What, then, is the nature of their food, and what means do they adopt to 
secure a supply of it during those months that they are not in a torpid 
state 1 

4. Point out those peculiarities in the structure of the spine of the 
serpent upon which the graceful pliancy of the animal’s movementa 
plainly depends, 
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5. Hame tliree important advantages wliieh, in cold climates, reault ^p pcMix C. 
from a heavy and long-continued fall of snow. V.Questions 

pressed at 

History. 1. The TurlvS : State their descent, the dates and extent of theExami- 

their most important conquests, and the circumstances of their defeat in 
1683. Male 

2. Name the rank or title of any four of the following persons, the Teachers. 
country, and the century, to which each belonged : — Athaliak, Seleucus 
Aniiochus Epiphanes, Cakts Gracchus, Harses, Petrarch, Leonardo da 

Vinci. 

3. Explain briefly the constitution of the Eoman Republic, and name 
tbe various modifications it underwent from time to time, with the cir- 
cumstances that led to these. 

4. Write out the substance of the chapter in the Eifth Rook of Lessons 
headed “ Seventeenth Century.” 

Money Matters.— 1. All attempts of Governments to regulate by law 
the rate of wages are, 1st, useless, and, 2nd, mischievous. Prove this. 

2. Generally speaking, whether is it better for tbe community tbat a 
rich man should spend his income or save it 1 State fully the reasons for 
your answer. 

3. In what way Jo trade unions interfere with the employment of 
capital 1 State the law's common to such unions. 

Art of Eeasoning.—l. (g). Explain what is meant hj t\iQ comprehension 
of a term, and what by the extension of a term. 

(b) . Show tbat the greater the comprehension of a term the less is its 
extension. 

(c) . What class of terms have the least extension, and why. 

2. Assuming that in fonr propositions indicated by the letters A, E, I, 

0, the subjects and predicates are the same : — ^ 

(а) . State by what names the following combinations are distinguished ; 

^’^d, _ _ r» • 

(б) , Explain how the propositions constituting each combination are 
related to each other as regards quality of 7natter 

1. A & E ; 2. 1 & 0 ; 3. A & 0 ; 4. E & I. 

3. (a). Prove that in a Sorites t\iQ first premise alone can be particular. 

(6). That the last premise alone can be negative. . o • 

(o). Show by an example, as you would to a class, that in a Sorites the 
first proposition is tbe only minor premise expressed. 

4. (a.) Supply the minor premise in tbe following syllogism. (Z»). State 

its mode and figure, (c). Explain how it may be brought under the 
dictum: — 

‘ ‘ All men are animals ; 

# * ■* 

. • . Some sentient beings are men.” 

AHthmetia.—!. What is the 15th term of a series whose Hrst term is 

3, and the ratio 3 ? . ^ i . v • 

2. A wholesale factor manufactured linens in Ireland which cost him 
l^d. per yard, the expense of transit to London was per yard. 

The lot was sold in London at Is. 9c?. the yard, and the retail trader was 
allowed 26 per cent, profit. What profit had the w'holesale factor i 

3. Find the difference between the simple and tbe compound interest 
of 400 guineas for 4 years, at 44 per cent, per annum. ^ i -o i c 

4. If A possess :^th part of a ship, w'hose value is £6,b00, and ot 
the remainder, what should the third partner, 0, pay them for their joint 
shares to make a profit of 10 per cent by his purchase. 

VOL. I. ^ ® 
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5. Provo that tlio logaritlmia of two numbers consieting of the same 
digits can didbr only in the oliaractcristic. 

Algebra. — 1* Show that 

2. The dhcount on a certain bill, for a certain time and at a certain rate 
is £150. The Interest on a principal of the same amount as the bill, for 
the same time and at tlio same rate, is £180. Required thepme/ii valw 
of the Bill. 

3. Suppose Sj and Si to be the amounts of two bills due at different 
dates ; t, and t.j, tlie times respectively which must elapse before the 
bills become ])ayablo; r, tbo rate of interest, and x the eqiuited timed 
payment of tho two bills : — {<t) luvostigjito a rule for finding the tm 
valuo of X ; and (6) deduce therefrom tho common arithmetical rule. 

4. (a). Find tho equatiou whoso roots are 2 and — 5. 

(h). Explain tho reason of the process, and 

(c). Give tho general rule. 

5. “ Equations of the second degree may have four distinct forms'’ 
{Tkoinson) : (a) Give in general terms an example of each form, and 
state tho valuo of x in each case ; (5) Explain how it may be known 
whether tho roots of such ecpiations are real or imaginary. 

Geometry and Menmration. — 1. If upon one extremity of the diameter 
of a solid gloho of wood, 10 inches in circumference, there be placed an 
auger, ami the globe boi’od through iu a straight line with tho diameter, 
and tho quantity so bored out bo 03 .solid iiichca, what is the length of 
the diameter of tho auger? 

2. On a given hypotenuse describe a right-angled triangle, whose sides 
are in continued proportion. 

3. It is required to divide a line, so that tho rectangle under the whole 
lino and one part, shall bear a given ratio to the square of the other part. 

4. If two chords of a eir<do intersect each other at right angles withm 
the circle, tho sum of tho squares described upon the four segments is 
equal to tlio square described upon the <Uamotor. 

5. Show how tho following fonnuhu are obtained : — 

sin rA-hb)=Hiu A cos I3-hcos A sin B. 
cos (A-|-B)=cos A cos 13 -j- sin A sin B. 
sin (A— B) - sin A cos B - cos A sin B. 
cuH (A— B)r=co.s A cos B + siu A sin B. 

Raiural Philosophy. — 1. Assuming that a body has been weighed in 
both scales of a false balance, prove that its true weight will be the 
geometric moan between those two false ostimates of its actual weight, 

2. Wliat is tho length of a pendulum winch in our latitude vibrates 
twice during the time that a body impelled solely by the force of gravity 
falls through a apace of 70 feet? 

... 3. Explain fully how steam produces inechauical action in the ordinary 

locomotive engine, and state why a copper boiler is much to be preferred 
..to one made of cast or wrought iron. ^ . 

!• 4. Mention at least three substances which resist the action of nitric 

r. acid, and explain what is meant by tlie chemical process of “parting. 

5. What experiments go to prove that the relative quantity of oxygen 
! in tho air is subject to no change, but remains the same at all periods ot 
the year ? 

Poolc-hfepiriit — 1. Wliat is tint term for stock iicconiU in fanning* 
Explain the cause of its introduction. 
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2. Explain how mercantile remittances are made between countries not 

having the same currency. ^ ^ V. Questions 

3. An agent receives from a foreign merchant authority to pur- proposed at 
chase goods in this country, and he buys of A £500 worth, of B £600, 

and of C £190 worth, and pays for the goods by bills drawn on his 
correspondent. The agent is to receive £5 per cent, commission. Give Male 
a copy of the account which it would be necessary to send to the mer- Teachers. 
chant, supplying real names for the letters A, B, and C. 

4. I buy goods of A for £50, and sell them to B for £60 ; B pays me 
by a bill at 1 month, which bill A discounts for me at 10 per cent, 
per annum, and I then pay him for the goods. Give the journal entries 
which should be made by myself, by A, and by B, for these transactions. 



B. 

Grammar. — 1. 

“ The keener tempests rise : and/iinuH^ dun 
From all the livid east or piercing north, 

Thick clouds ascend; iu whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 

Beavg, they roll their fleecy world along ; 

And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. ” 

Give a paraphrase of the above sentence, and parse the words in italics. 

2. Show the distinction between co-ordinate and subordinate clauses, 
and give examples of both. 

3. In uniting simple words into a compound, on which syllable is the 
accent generally laid % Give, at least, five examples. 

4. Give the three rules for the use of the colon in punctuation. 

5. 

“ Though he fall he shall not iilterhj he cast down.^’ 

“ Though he docs submit, he is Jiot convinced.” 

Why is “though ” followed by the subjunctive mood in the first sentence, 
, and by the indicative in the second 1 

Geography. — 1. Draw an outline map of the coast of Asia, from the 
Straits of Ormus to the Straits of Malacca, marking the points at which 
I the principal rivers empty their waters, and giving the names of these 
* rivers. 

I 2. State the measurement of the angle subtended by the apparent 

diameter of the sun when nearest to us and when farthest from us, and 
the period of the year at which these measurements arc niade. 

3. Describe tbe geographical position, and state briefly the m^ern 
] condition of each of the following cities : — Teddo, Mauheim, Berne, Caen, 

Antwerp, Seville. i i 

4. Define the following :— prime verUccd,amplttud&, cekstw.1 

•j longitude. , 

5. Make out a neat table, with appropriate headings, such as 

. constitute a geographical exercise in a Eourih or Eifth Class, aim tiJ^ it 

up from the following names : — Galatz, Thiirgovia, Ticino, Weimar, 
I Banagher, Kangoon, Trebizond, Kentucky. 

Lesson Bools.— 1. State briefly the' principal circmustances whicli 
preceded and followed the final siege and blockade of Jerusalem, by 
I Kebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. _ . • ‘ .*1 

. 2. Plants, no matter what their, sitiiation, may he, invariably turn . the 

I upper surface of tHelr.lKii'CiS io the light* .Hon' do b«tamst| .account tor 

a fact so vemarkable'J : . , .r " 
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3. Show that tho consumption of large quantities of oil or fat is essential 
to the preservation of liuumn life in very cold climates, while in tropical 
regions man can wholly dispense with the use of animal food. ^ 

4. Name those regions of the globo where hurricanes principally occur 

What is tho estimated rate of progress of those terrible storms, and in 
what way is their origin explained by natumlists ? * 

5. Mention some facts which illustrate very forcibly the valuable re- 
sults of the use of machinery in our iron works, and the immeuao benefits 
it has conferred on the working and poorer classes. 

Hiforij . — 1. Belgium. — Trace briefly the history of this country from 
the time of Charlemagne. 

2. Show that tho eighth century B.O. contained several of the great 
eras in the histories of the most famous nations of antiquity. 

3. Name all tho monarchs of England of the fifteenth century, and the 
house to which each belonged. 

4. Name the eras of modern history and the three principal events of 
tho fifth and of tho fifteenth century, as given in the Fifth Book of 
Lessons. 

Money Mattel's. — 1. As regards “money matters," what difference is 
sometimes observed between the views which people usually tal<e of the 
principles of tho scicuco and of the conclusions deduced from these 
principles ? 

2. In comparing had government with no govei'nment ot ally show that 
tho former’ is (1) much better and (2) much cheaper. 

3. Show tho effect of introducing a law for (1) abolishing rents entirely, 
and (2) for lowering these rents considerably. 

Art of Reasoning. — 1. Specify tho six irregularities which will render 
a syllogism inconclusive. 

2. (a.) Explain, as you would to a class, why from, the proposition, 
evei'ij equilateral triangle is equiangular f we cannot infer that every 

equiangular triangle is equilateral.” 

(h.) State tho proposition that may be legitimately inferred from the 
former, and why ^ 

3. Show (a) that the number of universal terms in the premises of a 
syllogism must bo at least ouo more than in tho oonohision ; and (6) that 
no conclusion can bo drawn from two particular, or from two negative 
promises. 

4. 

“ Every aninial has feeling 5 
Every animal has life; 

. All living things have feeling.” 

(а) . State tho general rule of syllogisms that is violated in the fore- 
going. 

(б) . Correct the irregularity, and state the mode and figure of the 
syllogism, 

(c). Explain how it may bo reduced to ^.perfect mode. 

Arithmetic. — 1. "What is the true present worth of £120, of which £50 
is payable at 3 months hence, £50 at 5 months, and the remainder at 8 
months ; discount at 6 per cent. 

2. A sum of a series of 16 terras is 142, and the last term is lOf, what 
is the common difference ? 

3. State the rule for adding vulgar fractions, and explain the reason of 
the several processes ; add together § of A of £1, and 4 of i of a guinea, 
and express the sum as a fraction of 19s. 
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4, Show how the interest of £74, for 44 days, at 5 per cent, per annum -^p pendix C. 
can be made out by mental arithmetic ; and give the reason of the rule. v.Questiona 

5. Req^uired the value, in British money, of goods sold in Prance for proposed at 
75,647 francs 18 centimes, exchange being at24f. 51c. per pound sterling, 

Algebra.-^\. Extract the sc^uare root of 4a:‘‘+4«3— 7a;2_4a;+4. 

a , 2a6-h6® . , ^ 1 T€adurs. 

2. Show that the sum of et^ual to 



3. Divide 






form 

4 



by — — express the quotient in its simplest 
3a’-|~6y 

4 . A farmer having sold a number of lambs at 21?. each, shared the 
produce with his three sons, giving one-third of the entire to A, one- 
fourth of the residue to B, one-fifth of the remainder to G, and retaining 
£210 for himself. How many lambs did he sell 1 

5. {a). Explain the different methods of resolving simultaneous equa- 
tions containing two unknown quantities. 

(6). Pind the values of x and y in the equations — 
g+6 y+2 j jg+3 y— 7 

x-\-i y — l’ a;+l y— 13 

Geometry and Mensuration. — 1. Sketoh tke plan, and find the contents 
of a field from tlie following notes ; — 




jGo B 

2. Name the "Five regular bodies;” explain why they are so called, 
and why the sphere is excluded. 

3. If a square be described upon tbe hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle, falling below the base, lines drawn from the right angle to the 
remote angles of the square will trisect the hypotenuse. 

4. If through two given points two straight lines be drawn to meet in 
a given straight line and make equal angles with it, their sum is less than 
thi sum of any other straight lines drawn through the given points and 

meeting in the given line. .. n„i i,.. 

5. The bisector of the base of a triangle bisects every hue parallel to 

the base and terminated in the sides. 

Natural PhUosophy.—l. A body under the sole 
falls from a height of 1,000 feet_; what portion of this space did it describe 
during the two last seconds of its fall ] , «r.i 9 

2 . Wt mechanical advantages are obtained by using the fly-wheel f 

Where should it be placed when used as a means of ' 

3. Mention some of the methods employed for converting reciprocating 
rectilinear motion into reciprocating circular motion. 

4. Upon what principle is the syphon constructed ; and why does it 
cease to act when the shorter leg is much greater than 3 ee 

5. The height of a cylinder filled with distilled water is 15 feet, and 
radius of base 3'4 feet, calculate the total pressure against the surface ot 
the base. 
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Roolc-lcaepiny. — 1. At tlio end of a year a luorehant halinces bis 
accounts : — 

{a). Bescribo tbe process. 

(i). What errors are not checked by balanciog the ledger, and how are 
they guarded against in practice ? 

2. Wlien a niorchant opens a new set of books, whore is the last balance 
sheet transfoiTcd in the now books ^ 

3. Supposing a journal to be used, give the journal entries for the fol- 
lowing transaction ; — “ Sold to E, 1 pipe of port, j£50, and took bis bill 
at two months for the amount.” 

4. Thomas Roe pays into the Bank of Irolaml £250 to the credit of 
Henry Brown, and £500 to tho credit of dohn Hunter, and advises them 
that he does so at the request and on account of Edward Murphy. Aesum- 
iiig that eacli uses a Journal, give the Journal entries which ought to be 
made by — 

(«) Thomas Roo, 
f 6) Banlc of Ireland, 

It;) Henry Brown, 

(if) John Hunter, 

(«) Edward Murphy. 

_ 

Gramma?'. — 1. “What art, however, docs for men, nature has in many 
instances done for those animals which are incnpablo of using art.” 

Parse tlio above sontciico syntactically. 

2. Show how the term came to eignily an individual. 

3. Correct the following sentences, assigning in each case your reason 
for tho correction : 

I. Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

II. The stream has overflown its bank. 

III. I believed it to be she. 

IV. Solomon was the wisest man whom the world ever saw. 

4. Resolve into their roots, prefixes, and aflixea the following 
words, viz. : — “ Effusion,” degenerato,” “ analogy,” “ aboriginal.” 

And givo examples of other words from tho same roots. 

5. Write out tho first person singular of the verb “ begin” of each of 
tho following tenses in the passive voice, perfect, prior-perfect, imperfect, 
and second future tenses. 

Geography. — 1. Draw a map of any portion of your own or an 
adjoining county that will show the course of one or two rivers of import- 
ance, and mark the i)ositIon of all tho towns situated on or near them. 

2. Whore do the lowest tides occur, and where tho liighcst? State the 
cause of tho phenomenon referred to. 

3. In a coasting voyage from London to Genoa, what bays or gulfs 
would ho traver-sod j and what headlands would be passed ! 

4. Define tbo following : — Fadiry meridian, antipodes, sound, estuary. 

5. Draw out a table in a neat form, with the following headings, and 
fill it up by means of tho names supplied : 



Country. 


Province or County. 


Chief Town. 









Lifford, Granard, Bolturbet, Ballina, Syracuse, Catalonia, Oporto, Uri. 
(Six of these will be regarded as constituting a Adi answer.) 
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Lesson Bools. — 1. Relate the particulars of the vision by whicli 3 aooh.ippsndii:C. 
was so much encouraged during bis journey from Canaan to Padan- v.QuestioBs 
Aram. proposed at 

2. Mention some facts detailed in Fourth Book ■w'liicli prove that the 
affection of animals for their young quickens their invention, and sharpens 
their sagacity. 

3. What are the most impoidant mineral productions of Cumberland reamers. 
and* Westmoreland? Describe hriefiy the leading features, characteristic 

of the scenery of those counties. 

4. By -what simple experiment is it established that animal manures if 
mixed with quicklime part with their most fertilizing ingredient. 

0 . Name the writer of the following lines, and explain, as you would to 
a class, the meaning of the words marked in Italics. 

“ Or in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nourishment, or lander rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch; part huge of^ bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempest the ocean.” 

Money 3Iatiers.—l. In what way does the writer of the “Lessons on 
Money Matters” suggest that the subject he treated by the teacher, in 
order to make it easily intelligible 1 

2, Define taxes ; and show why their payment should natumlly differ 
from other kinds of payment. 

3. What is meant by “Division of Labour?” Mention some familiar 
illustration which you would introduce to make the subject clear to the 
comprehension of your pupils. 

AniJmetic. — 1. What present money will pay a debt of £20, due seven 
years hence, at 5 per cent, per annum. 

2. Express 5*025, 2*5G, and ‘OoO as vulgar fractions. 

3. Divide 35*9424 by 7*02, and multiply the quotient by *00041. 

4. Extract the square roots of 16,129, 187*4161, and 32*. 

5. If when a bushel of wheat costs 6s. 8d., a penny loaf weighs 6 ounces, 
how much will a loaf weigh that costs lOl'Cf. when the wheat is 10s. the 
bushel ? 



Menmraiion.—l. The side of a square being 18 feet, what length must 
be taken on two of its sides that a section parallel to the diagonal may ont 
off 112*5 square feet. 

2. What is the area of a segment, the height of which is 18, and the 

diameter of the circle 50 feet? , . , . 

3. What is the circumference of a circle, the area of which is a statute 
acre ? 

4. What will the slating of a house cost at £1 5s. 6d. per square, the 
length being 43 feet 10 inches, and the breadth on the fiat 27 feet five 
inches also the eaves projecting 16 inches on each side, and the roof a 
true pitch ? 



Book-leepma.—l. What is a “ ledger Account,” a “ Ledger Polio ” a 
“Ledger Balance,” and the “Balance of an Account! and what la 

“Posting?” , A 1 -D -I i. i, 

2. Under what circumstances will the Dr. side of a Cash Book not be 

the greater ? , i i o n 

3. How should the following accounts be closed: 1. Caslij rrout 
and Loss j 3. Petty Expenses? 
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AnpaidinC. — Pemalb Traciiees. 

V. Questions 
proposed at 

theExami- A*, 

nations. 

Tm£s. , Grammar .— Punctuate the following sentence, and parse the words 
in Italics : — 



Now came still evenituj on and 
Had in her sober livery a// things clad 
Silence accompaniedybr btust and bird 
They to their grassy couch these to their nests 
Were slunk a// but the wakeful nighliaijale. 

2. Give three different cases where that is used as a relative, and its 
place cannot be supplied by who, or 'which. 

3. They are 'now emjaged in a study of which they have long wished to 
show the usefubiess. Correct any error you uiay find in the above 
sentence, and give your reason for the correction. 

4. Explain the origin of the English language, and give the reasons 
why so many new words were added from the Latin and the Greek. 

5. What are the exceptions to the rule, “ adjectives should not be used 
as adverbs'?" 

Geography. — 1. State the classification of the islands constituting 
Polynesia, with reference to their physical character and apparenl 
origin. 

2. What constant relation is found to exist between the latitude of a 
place and the portion of the celestial sphere visible at that place ? How 
would you illustrate this to a class ? 

3. Describe Peru as to position and extent, and specify the character 
of the government and religion existing at the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards in that country. 

4. Draw an illustration such as you would place on a black-board to 
exhibit the comparative lengths of the principal rivers in the world, in- 
serting the names, and giving the lengths of six. 

5. Draw out a neat table with the three headings, state or country, 
county or sub-division, chief-town, and fill it up completely from the 
following names : — liothsay, Enhwa, Dover (two), Biscay, Santa Crus (any 
one place of this name). 

Lesson Boohs. — 1. State the immediate cause of the revolt of the tea 
tribes under Jeroboam. Name the tribes which remained faithful to the 
House of David. 

2. Show that recreation in the true sense of tiio word cannot be appre- 
ciated by those who lead a life of ease and indolence. 

3. Name the chief productions of Guinea, and give a brief description 
of its inhabitants. 

4. What would ho the effect of a law entirely abolishing all rents, and 
permitting every farmer to keep the laud he now occupies without paying 
anything for it? 

5. Write down as accurately as you can “Henderson’s graphic de- 
scription of the Great Geyser." 

Arithmetic. — 1. Explain and illustrate by examples, the following 
terms; — “72a^^o" — Amthmetical ratio'' — “Geometrical ratio" — “Baiio oj 
Itatio of greater inequality " — “ Ratio of less inequodity" 
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2. (a) Explain liow we may find at wliat rate ii given principal would Ap pemii xC. 

gain a given interest in a given time. V.Questions 

(6) Give an example to illustrate tlie rule. proposed at 

3. (a.) Write out in proper form the table of square or superficial 

measure. ■ 

(5.) Find how many statute acres there are in a tract of land com- Female 
prising square miles. Teachers. 

4. (a.) Calculate the value of £‘5Q, and state the rule. 

(6.) Reduce 9fd to a decimal of £1, and state the rule. 

5. At what rate per cent, will £956 amount to £1;314 10s. in 7^ 
years, simple interest ? 



A2. 

Grammar . — 1. Write a paraphrase of the following passage, and parse 
the words in Italics : — 

“How soon hath the subtle thief of youth, 

Stotn on his wing my three-and-twentieth ^ear/ 

My hasting clays fly on with full career ; 

But my late spring no bud or blossom showeth, 

Perhaps my semblfuice might deceive the truth, 

That I to manhood am arrived so near.” 

2. Give examples of adjectives— (1) that do not denote quality; (2) 
that do not admit of comparison; (3) that are compared irregularly. 

3. Correct any errors you may find in the following passage, and give 
the reason for the correction: — He would have found itdi^cuUtoliave 
discharged his obligations loithout the assistance of his friends. 

4. Explain how the affix rich comes to signify rule or jurisdiction; 
ands/tip, state or condition. 

5. Give examples of the figures, irony, enallage, and allegory, also the 
meaning of the word figure. 

Geogra'phj.^l. Mention the position of at least three groups of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, and state to what race the original inhabitants of 
such as you name belong. 

2. Mention the number of secondary planets, classifying them by their 
primaries, and state whether any of them is visible to the naked eye. 

3. Describe the ancient Mexicans, as to occupation, religion, literature. 

4. Draw an illustration such as you would place on a black-board, in- 
tended to exhibit the comparative heights of the principal mountains in 
the world, inserting the names and stating the heights of five. 

5. Di*aw out a neat table with the headings, state or country, county 
or sub-division, chief-town, and fill it up completely from the following 
names: — Surinam, Boston (two), Thurso, Cagliari, AleiUejo. 

Lesson Boohs. — 1. Describe the cbara.cter of Jeroboams government, 
and explain why he was so anxious to keep his people from going to 
Jerusalem to offer sacrifice. 

2. What is the death-watch? Show there are no grounds for the 

popular notion that it foretells the death of some member of the family 
in which it chances to be heard. . . . 

3. Where is the best mahogany found, and for what purpose is it princi- 
pally employed ? _ ^ i • 

4. Give some account of the process of printing oil-cloths, and explain 
why the variety of colours introduced affects their price. 
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5. Wliy is it tliat very little land is cultivated in those countries 
where the people are savages or nearly savages? 

Arithmetic. — Define and illustrate hy examples, the following terms : 

Fraction — Vidgar fraction — Decimal fraction — Proper fraction— hir 
proper fraction — Complex fraction — Mixed number. 

2. [a.) Explain how we may find in what time a given principal would 
produce a given amount of interest at a given rate per cent, per annum. 

(h.) Give an example to illustrate the rule. 

3. Write out in proper form the table of Lineal Measure ; and (6.) find 
how many English perches there are in 37^ Irish lineal miles. 

4. (ft.) Reduce the fraction to a decimal, and give the rule. 

(6.) Eiiid the value of £’5375, and state the rule. 

5. A dealer uses a fraudulent pound weight, which weighs only 15^ 
ounces : what docs ho thereby gain per cent,, in whatever soles he may 
effect ? 



AL 

Grammar. — 1. Write a paraphrase of the following passage, and parse 
the words in italics. 

“ Whose freedom is by sufTranee and at will 
Of a superior, ho is never free. 

■VVlio lives, ami is not weary of a life 
Fxposadio maimclcs, deserves them well. 

The state that strivoa for liberty, though foiled 
And farced to abandon what they bravely sought 
JDeaervea at least applause for her attempt, 

And pity for her loss.” 

2. Explain what is meant by mood and tenses of verbs. What are the 
only tenses of an English verb expressed by inflection ? How are the 
other tenses expressed? 

3. Give the derivation of the following j — 

riches alms groat 

festoon liei'nietical jovial 

4. The affix iU has two significations. Explain. 

5. What are the exceptions to the rule adjectives should not be used 
as adverbs ?” 

Geography. — 1. Describe the position of the Society Islands, aud state 
hy whom they were so named, and why? 

2. The motions of tho planets appear to na to be very irregular. 
What illustration would you taho to prove that such appearance is 
natuml and in conformity with the ascertained regularity of motion? 

3. Specify the nations of Asia that occupy the territory between India 
and China. 

4. Make out a form of geographical exercise that would test the know- 
ledge which Eourth Class might be expected to exhibit of the rivers of 
America, aud fill up the form yourself. 

5. Draw out a neat table, with appropriate headings (Country, State, 
Chief Town), and fiU it up completely from the following names 
"Andalusia,” ‘'Corunna,” "Altorf,” “Holstein,” “New Orleans, 
“ Delaware.” 

Lesson Boohs. — 1. Give a brief sketch of the life of Samson. Ex- 
plain why he performed no great act of deliverance in favour of the 
people of Israel. 
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2. Wliat consideratioDS are best calculated to check the feelings of self- -^ppendixC. 
conceit, to which young persons are so liable when acquiring knowledge ^ v.Qu^ions 

3. Mention the three most celebrated lakes of the fourth class. Why is proposed at 

it coniectured that they must have been at a very remote period con- Exami- 
nected with the Black Sea? 

4. Enumerate the principal effects of light and heat on vegetation. Female 

5. Who is the writer of the following lines ? Explain fulln the meaning Teachen. 
of the phrases marked in italics : — 

“ He sets the hrujht procemon on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

He marks the hounds that 7viiUe)' may not pass, 

And hlunts its ■pointed fury, folds up tbe tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art ; . 

And ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next.” 

Arithnetic. — 1. Vary the arrangements of the teims in the following 
geometrical proportion in as many ways as possible, without destroying 
the proportion : — 

a '.hwc'.d. 

2. (a) Explain how we may find what principal would produce a given 
interest, in a given time, at a given rate per cent, per annum. 

(6) Illustrate the rule by an example. 

3. (a) Find the value of and explain the rule. 

(6) Reduce 5\d, to the decimal of a shilling, and state the rule. 

4-. If the rent of a field containing 7 acres 1 rood 20 perches, 
measure, be £,22 10s. 6c2., what should be paid for a field containing 5 
acres 3 roods 15 perches, IrUh measure, and of the same quality of 
land. 

5. A dealer buys 206 apples at 7|^. per dozen, and 317 at 3s. lOf^. per 
hundred. He sells the whole at the rate of five for two pence. What 
per centage, profit or loss, does he make by the transaction? 



A<. 

Grmnmar, — 1. Paraphrase the following stanza, and parse the "words in 
italics : — 

“ Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failiny, smiles in exile or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius should be reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is blessed, indeed." 

2. Give a list of nouns — (1) that have no singular ; (2) that have no 
plural ; (3) that have the singular and plural alike. 

3. Correct any errors you may discover in the following expressions, 
and assign the reason for each correction : — 

I wrote the letter this moment. 

I have finished the work four days ago. 

4. When may nouns coupled by the conjunction and have the yerb in 
the singular number ? 

5. Give the meanings of the following roots, and annex two derivatives 
from each ; — Uvo^ patior, cresco, hudor, tropos. 

Gtograpliy.—A. Describe the position of 'B\tcairyC& Island^ and state the 
circumstances under which it became populated by Britons. 
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2. Describe Saturn’s ring; specifying its position witli reference to tlie 

planet, and the purpose which it probably serves. 

3. Specify the principal natural divisions of Africa, and state the occu- 
pation of the inhabitants in each. 

4 Beginning at the isthmus of Suez and ending at the Corea, specify 
all the principal rivers of Asia flowing southwards, and name oae town 
situated upon each. 

5. Draw out a neat table with the headings Oountiy, State, or County, 
Chief Town, and fill it up completely from the following names: Pitts- 

burg, Kentucky, Chili, Tyre, Tournay, Algarve. 

Lesson Boohs. — 1. Mention the three most important events in the life 
of the Prophet Jonah. 

2. What twofold consideration is suggested by the following words of 
the Apostle, “To give according as ho is disposed in his heart, and not 
grudgingly,” because “ God loveth the cheerful giver?” 

3. Name some plants, flowers, and vegetables, not indigenous to our 
climate, and for which wc are indebted to our commercial relations with 
Asia and Africa. 

dr. Give a short description of the Island of Sumatra, and specify the 
causes which contribute so materially to mitigate the heat of its climate. 

5. Point out some of the most striking marks of design in the adapta- 
tion of animated beings to the properties and condition of the soil on 
which they live and move. 

Arithmetic. — 1. Resolve the number 040 into its prime faetors^ 

Explain the moaning of this term. 

_ 2. (a.) Explain how we may find what principal would increase to a 
given amount, in a given time, at a given rate per cent, per annum. 

(&.) Illustrate the rule by an example. 

3. If J + ^ number amount to 36, what is the number? 

4. If eight men can do the work of twelve women, and nineteen women 
can do the work of thirty-five children, how many children can do the 
work of seventeen men ? 

0. A and B together do a piece of work in 12 days which A by him- 
self would do in 21 days; vjitliQut employing fractions, find in what time 
B alone would do it. 



Bh 

Grammar. — 1. Parse the words in italics in the following passage : — 

‘ ‘ There are no terrors, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For 1 am arm’d so strong in honesty, 

That they jmss mo by as the idle wind, 

Which I respect not.” 

2. Explain what is meant by the analysis of a sentence, and show how 
the process should be pursued. 

3. Name the copulative conjunctions, and add two examples of con- 
junctional phrases. 

4. Give the roots of the following derivatives, and mention the terms 
by which these are respectively distinguished '.-^twinkle, shuttle, wander. 

5. "What are the directions laid down for pupils before parsing a diffi- 
cult sentence ? 

Geography, — 1. Asia : state its extremes of latitude and longitude; its 
length and breadth in miles ; its estimated area and population. 
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2. What are the principal islands in the West Indies belonging to ^pi yendi xc. 

Britain. % ^ ^ V.Questions 

3. Explain how the zenith distance of any place from the celestial proposed at 
equator may be determined ; giving first the meaning of these terms. 

4. Where would we naturally expect the snow-line to be highestl 
Where is it actually highest ^ Explain the cause of the phenomenon Female 

e j . Teachers. 

rererred to. 

0. Apply the correct designation to the following names, and specify 
the country to which each belongs: — Lopatlca, Celebes, Melbourne, 

Lausanne, Carmel. 

Lesson Booh. — 1. Why did Moses at first hesitate to undertake the 
deliverance of the Israelites j and what finally led him to obey the call 
of God, and return to Egypt? 

2. Mention some districts in Palestine which still preserve the character 
of smiling fertility for which they were celebrated in the days of Joshua. 

3. Wbat is the chief employment of the women and children iu the 
Shetland Isles? 

4. “ For anglers in spring it is always unlucky to see single magpies ; hut 
two may always he regarded as a favourable omen.^' Upon what facts is 
this statement founded ? 

5. Name the writer of the following lines, and give an explanation of 
the entire passage. 

“But Icnowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unrol ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.” 

Arithmetic. — 1. Multiply 70856 by 125, according io ahhreviaied 
method, and explain the reason of the process. 

2. Calculate the value of the following expressiou; — 

32x(15+24) — 5x17 
36-h6x(9— 2) 

3. In what time will ^750 amount to £805, at 3J per cent, per 
annum ? 

4. A person pays £3 18s. 9c2. per annum to insure his house and 
furniture against fire, at the rate of Is. 6d per cent. What is the esti- 
mated value of the property? 

5. One pound Troy of standard silver being coined into sixty-six 
shillings, calculate the profit per cent, that would he made by Government, 
if the price of standard silver were 5s. per ounce. 



Grammar.—^ 

1 . “ All the souls that were, were perfect once, 

And he that might the advantage best have took 
Found out the remedy." 

Correct tlie above sentence, and parse the words in Italics. 

2. Explain, what is meant by an adverbial clause, and state on what 
its position in a sentence depends. 

3. Adverbs are sometimes formed by a combination of prepositions 
with adverbs. Give two or more examples. 
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Ap pcndix C. 4. <5-ivo tho roots of the following derivatives, and state the process by 
V.Ouostioiis each is formed : — straggle, death, pouch, month. 

proposed lit 5. State fully what is moaiit by syntactical parsing, 
the ExJimi- 

1. Geography. — 1. State tho principal islands included under the designa- 

Vonalc tion of Australasia; and account for the origin of a few of the namcE. 
Teachers, 2 . What arc tho principal British possessions in Africa, includioo- 
insular territory comiected with this continent? 

3. Explain why tho Arctic and Antarctic circles are marked each 23| 
degrees from tho adjacent polo. 

4. Wliat arc the vcgetahlc zones situatcil on each side of the region of 
oah and wheat; and what isothermal Hues mark the boundary? 

5. Designate correctly the following geographical names, and state the 
part of the world in which each is situated: — Finhterre, Como, Iowa 
Rhode Island, Tiberias. 

Lesson Boohs. — 1. Describe briefly the character of Josiah, King of 
Judah, and relate the circumstances which led to his death. 

2. “ The most perfect loorlcs of man betray a meanness, a poverty, an imU- 
lity, in the ^o(y}icman; hut the loorhs of God plainly prove that the hand 
which formed them was divine.** What remarkable facta referred to in 
the Eourth Lesson Book admirably illustrate the sentiments expressed in 
this passage ? 

3. What is tho chief cause which impels gulls and other sea-birds to 
cliange so fre([ucntly from place to place 1 

4. Give a brief description of tho Giant’s Causeway. Wliat is its sup- 
posed origin 1 

5. Name tho writer of the following lines, and give a lucid explanation 
of tho entire passage : — 

“ His pm'poaes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour ; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will bo the llowor.” 

Arithmetic, — 1. Multiply, according to tho libhreviated method, 7589 by 
999, and explain tho reason of tho process. 

2. Add togothor Xv, and £mi \ ainl then find the value of their sum 
in pounds, shillings, and police. 

3. Bind the commission upon X713 Cs. 8c?. at 5^ per cent. 

4. Divide £300 among tlireo persons, so that the first shall have twice 
as much as the second, and tho third twice as much as tho first and second 
together. 

5. A person borrows £95, and agrees to pay back £100, in four 
quarterly instalments of £25 each. Bind how much per cent, per annum 
ho pays for the loan. 



W. 

Grammar . — 

1. “ The man whose eye 

Is ever oiihimself doth look on one 
The least of Nature's works, one who might move 
The Avisc man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, Rvor.” 



Parse the v\'ords iu Italics in t)ie above sentence. 
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2. Gito tliree instances wliere prepositions are omitted before tke nouns 
wbicb they govern. 

3. Name the inseparable prepositions, and give two examples of a pre- 
positional phrase. 

4. Give the meanings of the following roots, and annex three English 
words formed from each : — Spargo, rimis, taceo, tango. 

5. I bid my servant to do this, and he doeth it. 

He asked his father as well as his mother’s advice. 
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Correct any errors you may discover in the above sentences, and give 
reasons for the corrections. 

Geography. — 1. America : its extremes of latitude ; breadth of North 
America and of South America; breadth of the isthmus; estimated area 
and population. 

2. What are the principal British possessions in Asia? 

3. What position does the Sun occupy with regard to the Earth when 
the plane of the circle of illumination intersects the plane of the equator 
at right angles? 

4. When the northern and southern hemispheres are compared as re- 
gards temperature, what do we find? Give some of Humboldt’s results on 
this point. 

5. Apply the correct designation to the following names, and state the 
country to which each belongs : — Cro7istadt, Bourbon, Tenerife, I^kai'a- 
gua, Boreb. 

Lesson Boohs. — 1. How long was Israel judged by Eli the high priest? 
Relate the particulars of the death of his two sons, Hophni and Phiueas. 

2. Give the substance of a lesson in Fourth Book, which shows how 
much may be accomplished by coumge and perseverance, in the face of 
dangers and difiiculties almost insurmountable. 

3. Relate some remarkable instances of presence of mind, as detailed 
in the Supplement to the Fourth Book. 

4. In what important points do the inhabitants of North Belgium differ 
from those of South Belgium? 

0 . Adduce all the reasons' you can to prove that while fear is a useful 
and necessary principle in the government of children, it would be ruinous 
to their disposition to rule them exclusively by that motive. 

ArithmeiiQ.—\. State, and explain the reason of the rule in Mental 
Arithmetic, for finding the interest of any principal for a given number 
of months, at 5 per cent, per annum. 

2. Explaiu and exemplify what is meant by the “reciprocal of a num- 
ber,” and state what use is made of it in Division of Fractions.^ 

3. Calculate by Practice, in the shortest way, the rent of 75 acres, 3 
roods, 20 perches, at £1 17«. 6J. per acre. 

4. Find the value of the following expression : — 

(4 X X iV). 

5. If six men can dig a trench 15 yards long, and 4 yards broad, in 
three days of 12 hours each, in how many days of 8 hours each will eight 
men dig a trench 20 yards long, and 8 yards broad ? 
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forcueo to nouns tliab represent persons. 

3. Name four words that are used both as adjectives and adverbs, and 
show liow their classification in a sentence can be always ascertained. 

4. Give the meanings of tho following Latin roots, and annex to each 
three English words derived from it: — Gravis,” “care,” “salus,” 
“hospes.” 

5. Correct tho errors in tho following expressions, and give the reasons 
for the corrections : — “ Ho bade me to go home.” “ She is a wife of my 
cousin’s.” “ As far as 1 can judge tho book is well written.” 

Geogi'apJiy. — 1. Polynesia: what is the meaning of this term? What 
aro tho principal groups of islands that are included under this desig- 
nation ? 

2. What are the British settlements in South America, including, insular 
territory ? 

3. What two positions should tho Sun occupy with regard to tli^ Earth, 
in order that the jdano of the circle of illumination might coincide with 
the plane of tho equator ? 

4. State the nortli latitude at which tho isothermal lino of 32° touches 
the eastern and ■western shores of the Atlantic ■, and specify the nature of 
tho vegetation north of this line. 

5. Apply the correct designation to each of the following names, and 
state the country to which each belongs : — “Ticino,” “Ortegal,” “Memel,” 
“ Lima,” “ Aero.” 

Lesson Books. — 1. Eclate tho particulars of tho proposal made by 
Elijah to king Aliab for the purpose of restoring the worship of the true 
God in Isiuel. 

2. Of what double crime are those persons guilty who terrify young 
children in order to keep them quiet? Mention some of the terrible 
effects which have followed from so wicked a practice. 

3. Name the enterprising sailor who %vas the first to go from Europe to 
India by sea. About what time did he make this voyage ? 

4. Prom wbat apparently worthless substance are the skins used by the 
gold-beater manufactured ? 

5. In which of the Board’s Lesson Books does the following passage 
occur : — “A man standing with one leg •upon the saddle threw up balls 
into the air and caught them as they foil.” What explanation is given of 
this fact, and for what purpose is it introduced as an illustration ? 

Aritlmetic. — 1. State, and explain the reason of the rule in Mental 
Arithmetic for finding the interest of any principal for a given number 
of months, at 6 per cent, per annum. 

2. (a). Explain what is meant by the iems of a Praction, and what 
each term denotes. 

(5). Show how the term of a Fraction may he varied without 
altering the value of the Praction. 



AppendioGto Twenty-eiglith Report of Commissioners [ 1861 . 



Grammar . — 



B-‘ 



1 . “ ’ Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours 

And ask them what report they bore to Heaven, 

And how they might have borne more ^volcomo news. 

Their answers form what men e.vpe/ Wicc call, 

If Wisdom’s friend^ her best; if not, worst /oe.” 

Parse the words in italics. 

2. Give two different cases where the relative which is used with re- 
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3. Find by Fiaotloe, and in tie shortest way, the value of a bar of gold .irpe^O. 

containing 15 oz., 18 dwta., SOgrs., at £4 17s. 6d. per ounce. V.Qaestions 

4. Caloolate tbe value of the following expression : — proposed at 

the iisxanii* 
nations. 



5. If one man can do as mucli work in a day as three women, and one 
woman can do as much as five boys, find in wbat time one man, ona 
woman, and one boy, working together, could perform a task which tha 
man alone would do in six days. 



C>. 

Grammar. 1. Parse the following sentence ; — Such is the value which 

those who are wise set upon virtue. 

2. Give tho meanings of the following affixes, and write down two 
words formed by comhination witli each :—ee, ose, rich, y. 

3. Give the derivation of the following words, and show how the 

knowledge of it serves as a guide to their correct spelling -.—credible, dis- 
sent, de-hidhle, ehide. , , . . 

4. Name the dift'erent classes of nouns, and show how abstract and 

diminutive nouns are formed. , „ tt i 

5. I^oihing hilt vain and idle pursuits delight some people. He who 
committed the offence you- should coy'rect, and not I who am innocent. Cor- 
rect the errors in these sentences, and give your reasons for the correc- 
tions. 



Geography.— l. Define tlie following -.—latitude, meridian,isthmis, frith. 

2. What objects on land are first lost sight of by tbe mariner, and what 
are last visible 1 State the conclusion drawn from this fact. 

3. State upon what rivers the following towns are situated : Cole- 

raine, Belfast, Kinsale, Clonmel, Kilkenny. 

4. State the principal mountains of Irelaml, and specify the counties 

in which they are situated. , x t> • 

5. Describe the course of a vessel when returning to Crreat Britain 
from Australia, by Cape Horn. 

Lesson Soofs.— Specify the nature of the covenant entered into between 
Laban and Jacob, just as the latter was about taking his final departure 
from Padan-Aram. „ , •, • ^ j 

2. In Lesson III., Fourth Book, it is stated that “ 2 Ae hand of God can 

call heauiy and brightness out of the meanest material:^ What facts are 
adduced as supporting and confirming this conclusion. _ 

3. In what way are the vast tracts of sand on the sea shore and m 

desert regions supposed to have been formed? i , i ,i • i 

4. What is the chief crop grown in Iceland ? Upon what do the inha- 
bitants mainlv depend for their subsistence ? ... „ rm i-n i » 

5. Write dWn the first four lines of the poetical piece ^ Ibe Oamel. 
Who is the author of it, and in which of our Lesson Books is it found ? 



Arithmetic.— 1. (a) Explain, and illustrate as you w’ould for a class, the 

use of the following symbols : -1-, X , — , -i-j ( )• zo - i o 

(6) Calculate the value of the following expression : Sd-Cjia-fd— 



2] X 305. 

2. Find how often 3cwt. 
221bs. 

VOL. I. 



Iqr. 61hs. may he subtracted from SOewt. Otir. 

2 C 
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Am->ondl3}a. 3 . (a) Write out a table of the aliquot parts of £1, from a sMUine 
V.Qnestions lipwards. 

proposcHl at (h) Oahuilato in the shorted way the rent of 56 acres 2 roods 9n 
•the JSxami- perchoH, at £1 176‘. Cti!. 2 >or aero, 

4. How many yards of carpeting, 30 inches wide, will he required to 
Femulr. covor a floor of 10 feet G inches long, and 14 foot G inches broad? 
Tonehen. grocer niixos Icwt. 2qrs. 15ibs. of sugar at Id. per lb., with 3cM 

Oqr. 251bs. of sugar at 5d. per lb. How must the mixture be sold so as 
to have 2rf. per lb. profit. ' 



C=. 

Grammar. — 1. Parse the words in in the following sentence’— 

“ You have rccet'yed in a good eduention a gifty or, as it is called in Scripture, a 
iaient; and the use you make of it will be one of those things you will hare to 
account for.” 

2. Tho prolix a is found in the English, the Greek, and the Latin 
languages. Give its meaning in each. 

3. Name tlio class, under heading, “ Verbal Distinctions,” to which 
each of the following words belongs, and annex to each the corresponding 
word or words ; — 

liaySf coitnsel, coal, missile, em&i'ge. 

4. Write down tho rcjler.tioe and tho reciprocal pronouns; and explain 
the application of each term. 

5. Correct tho errors in the following, and give your reasons for the 
corrections > — 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

On either side of the river there were high hanks. 

Geography. — 1. Dclino tho following; — longitude, zenith, estuary, p'o- 
montory. 

2. What circumstanco first led the philosophers of antiquity to suppose 
that tho earth was sjihcrical? 

3. State tho county in which each of tho following towns is situated 

Ravan, Naas, Bray, Larne, Clones, Killala.. 

4. Hatno the princqial rivers of Europe that flow into tho Meditem- 
nean Sea, beginningat tho Strait of Gibraltar. 

5. What are the })rincii>a] branches of tho Atlantic Ocean on its west- 
ern side 1 

Lesson Booh. — 1. Relate tho circumstance of Jacob’s journey from 
Canaan into Egypt. 

2. Give tbe substance of a lesson in Third Book which points out the 
great usefulness of habits of patient and thoughtful observation. 

3. State all you know about Papua, or New Guinea. Describe the 
appearance and tbe inode of life of the inhabitants. 

4. What facts specified in Eourth Book tliat the art of making 
bricks was known in very early ages of tbe world ? 

5. Write down the first five lines of the poetical piece entitled “ 
the Author of Naiure." In which of the Board’s Lesson Book is it to be 
found ? 
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AritliTnaic. — 1. (a). Define the terms, “ Eatio” — “ Eeduction” — “ Prime ,<ip pendi zc. 
number” — “ Oomposite number.” . , , . Y.Questiona 

(6). Explain how, when the divisor is a composite number, the pro- proposed at 
cesa of loTig division may be dispensed with. 

2. Find by short division the rent, per acre, of a farm of 17| acres, for 1 

which the tenant pays £45 a year. Female 

3. {a). Write out a table of the aliquot parts of 1 cwt. ; and (6). calcu- 2eacAers. 
late the cost of 23 cwt. 1 qnar. 21 lbs., at 365. 8d. per cwt. 

4. How many yards of matting, 2| yards wide, will suffice to cover a 
hall 45 feet long and 30 feet wide 1 

5. Sir gallons of spirits, at 15s. 6d. per gallon, four gallons at 12s. 6d. 
per gallon, and three and a half ^Uons at 10s. 6d. per gallon, having 
been mixed, calculate at what price per gallon the mixture should be 
sold, so that the seller might sustain no loss. 



03 . 

Gramtiiar . — 

1. T/ien several kind persons belonging to the town used to corae in and help to 
teach; /or grown people require more teachers than children, as they have more 
difficulty in learning and less time to spare for it. 

Parse the words in italics. 

2. Mention the three ways by which derivatives are formed, and give 
two examples of the first process. 

3. Kame, respectively, the rules of spelling to which the following 
words are exceptions : — 

judgment, farewell, magnifying, duly. 

4. Mention the different ways by which plural nouns form their posses- 
sive, and give examples. 

5. A vanety of circumstances are to he taken into account. 

Is either of ike three your friend ? 

Correct the errors in these sentences, and give the reasons of their cor- 
rections. 

Geography . — 1. Define the following : — Orbit of the earth, parallels of 
latitude, nadir, sound. 

2. What do you understand by the centre of gravity of a body ; and 
what by the terms wp and down as applied to bodies at the Earth s sur- 
face ? 

3. Name at least s ix of the principal rivers of Ireland, and describe 
their course. 

4. Enuiuerate the several countries washed by the Baltic, with an im- 
portant seaport belonging to each. 

5. Describe the course of a traveller from France to India who crosses the 
Isthmus of Suez, and performs the remainder of the journey by water. 

Lesson Boohs 1. What was the occasion of the flight of Moses into 

Midian ? Relate the circumstances of his history during his stay in that 
country. 

2. Give the heads of a lesson in Sequel Book I. from ■u’hicli it appears 
that all the real pleasures pf life are enjoyed equally by the poor and the 
rich. 

3. Describe fully ilie method employed by bees to extract honey from 
flowers. 
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Aj^pendix to Twenty-cujlitU Eeport of Commissionm [1861, 

L How many jars of salad oil will two labourers make in a day? 
Hescribo tbo process by winch it is manufactured. 

5. Hamo the subject of tlio lesson and tho book from which the follow- 
ing lines are taken ; and write ilowii tlio four concluding lines of the 
piece : — 

Little girl, have you finished your daily employ, 

Witli industry, patience, and care? 

If so, lay your licad on your pillow with joy. 

No thorn to disturb shall he there. 

Aritlimciic. — 1. State and explain tho rule in hicntal Arithmetic for 
finding the prico of 120 articles, when the price of one is given. 

2. A bar of gohl Is bought for £1C1 17s. Cc?., at £4 7s. Zd. per ounce; 
what was its weight 1 

3. (n). Write out a table of the alifpiot parts of a pound avoirdupois; 
and 

(6). Calculate tbo price of 271bs. 12oz. Hdrs., at Is. id. per ounce. 

4. An ef^ual number of mcnj women, and boys, earned £16 lOs. in six 
days, at the rate of lG<i. a day for each man, lOcZ. a day for each woman, 
ami id. a day for each boy. How many wero there of each 1 

5. Find the income-tax on £3,710 12s., at Dd. in the pound. 



O'*. 

Oramjnaj'. — 1. Parse the words in italics in tho following sentence;— 

Of thi useful tkinys u'hirh the earth within it, thoi’G is one wliich/sAafl 

menliont beciuiso it sviiuuchat rcsomlilcs Imf, of which I have been jusfc speaking. 

2. Explain what i.s meant hy a prefix, an affix, and the root of a 
word. 

3. Give tho derivation of tho following words, and show how the know- 
ledge of it servos as a guide to their orthography : — laudahk, descend, 
enchain. 

4. Conipnmid words ending in I do not all form tho plural alike. Give 
six examples. 

5. “ There is in fact no servants in tho house. Who do I love so 
much ?” 

Correct tho errors in tho above sentences, and give tho reasons of the 
corrections. 

Oeotfvapliy. — 1. Bofino tho following: — “Sensible horizon,” “first 
meridian,” “ peninsula,” roa<lstoad.” 

2. What is tho best 2 '>^' 0 -<^tical proof of the sphericity of the earth? 

3. Karae the principal lakes of Ireland, and describe their position. 

4. Ill what countries and uj)on what rivers are tho following towns 
situated : — “ Rouen,” “Bristol,” “ "Xoiighal,” “Perth.” 

5. Name four rivers of Europe flowing southward ; and specify tbo 
seas into which they empty tbcmsclvca. 

Zesson B 'lolcs. — 1. Write down the first three lines of the song of thanks- 
giving composed hy Moses, in connuemoration of the delivery of israe 
from Pliaraoh’s host. , 

2. What facts are mentioned in Third Book to show that even 0 
fiercest animals are not unmindful of acts of kindness? 

3. In what country is the honctj yuide found ; describe its appeaiunce 
and habits. 

4. Name .some species of ruminant animals not furnislicd with horns- ^ 

fi. By what very simple experiment would you explain to a class Q 
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young oliildren tlie reason -vrliy water rises up in tlie common pump 
a few strokes of tbe hand ?■ 

Arithmetic.— {a.) Explain, wkat is meant by tbe “factors” 



after AppctidixC. 

V.Questions 
proposed at 

of a the Exami- 
natious. 



(h ) Explain and exemplify, as you would to a claaa, tLe use tliat Female 
maybe made of “ factors” iu abbreviating the processes of Multiidicatioa Tmchen. 

and Division. y ^ • w r 

2. If a sovereign -weighs 123 grams, what should be the weight of 

£150 10s. in gold 1 e i - 3 

3. (a.) Write out a table of the aluiuot parts of a pound troy ; and 
(6.) Calculate the price of 48lbs. Soz. ISdwts. of silver, at 0s. ^d. 



^ 4 Find tbe iucome-tax on £4,120 lOs., at 7d. in tbe pound. 

5. What is the cost per acre of a farm wbiob contains 36 acres 1 rood 
and 5 perches, tbe whole rent being £73 10s. i 



No 3 —Dictation cx-em'se.— Especially to be considered are bis pro- 
posals for improving tbe construction and arrangement of cottages, for tbe 
convenient application of beat, tor tbe preparation of cheap, wholesome, 
and nutritious food, for tlie saving of fuel and alimentary matter. Much 
may be done for tbe substantial bettering of tbe poor man s condition and 
the preservation of bis health, as well as tbe saving ot bis money, and of 
bis labour, by attending to Count Rumford’s suggestions, m almost every 
instance tbe result of bis actual experience, and in some respects, as in 
reeard to the communication of beat, the corrollanes froin certain truths 
wbiob be ascertained by experiments, although be errred in some points 
of tbe chemical theory wbiob be sought to establish upon them. One in- 
ference of much importance, which be drew from tbe improvements 
effected in the condition of tbe poor, including the vagrant class, is the 
salutary tendency of increased comforts to lessen the number of crimes, 
as well as to mitigate their character, both in tbe civil and military por- 
tions of tbe community. There can be no greater encouragement to our 
efforts in augmenting the comforts of tbe people than the high and puie 
gratification derived from tbe conviction that increase of happiness is at- 
tended with increase of virtue, that tbe good bestowed makes men more 
worthy to receive and enjoy it. BKOnaHAii. 



“As specimens of penmanship, line (1) to be written in large band, and 
line (2) in small hand.” 

(1.) Chemical theory. 

(2.) The enterprise provoked laughter. 



4 — Paid Moniioes. 

First and Second Years. 

Gram,mr.-l. Parse each wovi of tbe following sentence, separately 
“ You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again.” 

2. Write out tbe rule of Syntax exemplified in tbe word “ slumber” in 

*'3.1::^rMlowingverbs:.-“torbear,”'nade,”“sbribb,”“^ 



Paid 

Moniiors. 
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Appendix to Twenty-eighth Report of Coinmusioners [1861.. 

4. Namo the five classes into wliioli adjective.g may he divided aad 
give an example of each. ’ 

^ 5. (a.) Write out in proper form the iirstj second, and third persons 
sitigulav and plural, of the first and second future tenses of the verb “to 
read.” 

(6.) State what part of the prmQipal verb is employed in each tense. 

Geography. — 1. Define the following terms: — “Orbit of the earth” 
“ Rotation of the earth,” “ Perihelion,” “Aphelion.” ’ 

2. Name the British possessions in or connected with Africa, and de- 
scribe the position of each. 

3. Name the rivers that flow into the Gulf of Martaban, the GiilfofSiam, 
the Gulf of California, and the Bay of Bengal. 

4. As regai’ds Ireland— (a.) State its length, breadth, area, and popu- 
lation. 

{b.) Name the provinces and the largest county in each. 

5. Name the four great groups into which the West India Islands are 
divided, and name one or two islands belonging to each group. 

Zesson Boohs. — 1. In Sequel, No. 2, quadrupeds are divided into two 
large classes ; distinguish these classes, and the subdivisions of each, and 
name some animals bolonging to each snhdmsion, 

2. From the poem on tho “Tempest” in the Third Book, write out the 
second stanza, commencing — 

“Now, nearer rolls the mighty penl.” 

3. State in your own lauguago, and briefly, tho principal events in the 
history of Moses. 

4. Name the five kinds of hears mentioned in the Lesson on the Bear 
in the Third Book, and state something of tho natural history of each. 

5. State anything you have learned regarding the manufacture of salt, 
from tho Lesson on that subject in the Third Book. 

Arithmetic. — 1. (a.) Write out in proper form tho table of avoirdupois 
weight. 

(6.) State generally what things arc weighed according to this table. 

2. If a quantity of meal, containing 66 cwt. 3 qrs. 24 lbs., is to be 
divided equally amongst 72 people, find, in tho shortest way, each person’s 
share. 

3. State and explain tho rule in mental arithmetic for finding the price 
of a gross of articles, tho price of one being given. 

4. Find the price of 15 cwt. 1 qr. 27 lbs. at £2 14^. 6^?. per cwt. 

5. If the weight of a sovereign be 5 dwts. 3^ grs., what is the value of 
1 lb. avoirdupois of standard gold? 

Paid Monitoes. 

Third and Fourth Years, 

Qrammar, — 1. Parse the following sentence : — “ That man’s but a pic- 
ture of what I might be.” 

2. Write out the rule of Syntax exemplified in the word “picture,” 
the above sentence. 

3. Name those parts of a principal verb that may be combined with 
auxiliary verbs to form compound tenses. 

4. Write out in one column the possessive adjective pronouns, and 
opposite them, in another column, write out the corresponding possessive 
cases of the personal pronouns. 
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a. Wbat class of adjectives of more than one syllable may be compared 
by adding er and est 1 Y.QuestioDs 

Geography. — (a.) Explain the meaning of each of the following terms: — tKxand- 
“ solstice,” “equinox.” 

(b.) State precisely the time of the year corresponding to the 
summer solstice, winter solstice, vernal equinox, autumnal equinox. ^ ^ Monitors. 

2. Name the provinces and islands comprised under the name British 

America. . , r , 

3. (a.) State how two places, each being the antipodes ot the other, 

differ as regards latitude, longitude, day and night, and seasons. ^ 

(4.) If the latitude and longitude of one of the places be 25 oO 
south, and 20° 15' east, what are the latitude and longitude of the other 1 

4. Name the towns in England remarkable for (a.) Cotton manufac- 

tures ; (b.) Woollen manufactures ; (c.) Stocking manufactures ; (d.) Pin 
manufactures. ^ . 

5. State in your own language, and briefly, tbe most important points 
of information contained in the lesson on Guiana in the Fourth Book. 

Lesson Booh.— Write out briefly, and in your own language, ^e sub- 
stance of what is stated in the Fourth Book concerning the Prophet 

Balaam. . . t> , 

2. From the lesson on the “Tempest” in the Third Book, write out 
the stanza commencing with the lines : — 

“ Yet though beneath his power divine, 

I wait depeniiing on hie care,” 

and explain the reason of the precautions mentioned in the last two verses 
of it. 

3. Mention some of the uses of Jioicers (i.e., blossoms) to man. ... 

4. Name the four great festivals of the Israelites, and state the object 
for which each was instituted. 

5. Name the poem from which the following verses are taken and 
explain, as you would to a class, the meaning of the whole passage 

“ Cape of Storms, thy spectre's fled. 

And the angel Hope, instead, 

Lights from heaven npon thy head 1” 

Ariihmeiio.—l. (a.) Write in proper form the table of square measure. 

(6.) Find how many Irish acres there are in seven square miles, 

statute measure. , ^ 

2. Explain how sums in practice are worked by the complementary 

method; and gire an example. j- 

3. State and explain the rule in mental arithmetic for finding what 
any payment per day will amount to in a year, counting only six days in 
each week. 

4. Extract the square root of 12769. ^ 

6. A hat which costs 12s. 6d. will last for six months, another which 
costs 15s. will last for ten months ; which is the cheaper hat, and how 
much cheaper ^ 

Geometry and Algebra.— \. (a.) Define the terms “problem,” “theorem,” 
State'trXch ot the first two classes ot proposition the axioms 

^°'s!'^The ages ot two persons are in the ratio of three to fonr, hut ten 
years ago the r.atio of their ages was that of two to three; what were 
their ages ) 
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AppencUoe to Tioenty-eigliih Ueport of Commissioners [1861. 



4. Enunciate and prove the thirty-second proposition of the Pirst Book 
of Euclid’s Elements. 



5. Hedu CO the fraction - 



■ -j_ 

a-\-x 



to a mixed quautity. 



No. 5. — Paid Monitresses. 

I"int and Second Tears, 

Qrammar. — 1. Parse the following: — “The wolf bears a strong resem- 
blance to the dog tribe.” 

2. Correct the bad spelling in each of the following words 
heneJiUed, synonimous, receiveable, and vnclose, and specify the rule of spel- 
ling of which each is a violation. 

3. Upon what groumls is it stated that, strictly speaking, English verbs 
have but two tenses and one mood ? 

4. What classes of nouns are never used in the plural number ? 

5. Analyze into their respective roots the following words: Unify^ 

destroy, succumb, and demagogue. 

Geography — 1. Explain the meanings of at least three of the following 
terms latktide, longitude, eclij>tic, carthh orhit^ and rotation. 

2. What three reasons havo boon assigned for the diSercnce of tempera- 
ture between the northern and southern liomi.sphcrcs ? 

3. In what countric.s are the following places situated : — Aden, And- 
land, Bayonne, Delhi, and Mocha ? 

4. Enumerate in the order of their size the islands constituting tlie 
group called ^‘Greater Antilles'^ Which of them belongs to the Ea- 
glish 1 

B. Name in correct ordor the counties, bays, an<l important headlands 
which you would pass in a coasting voyage from Cork to Belfast. 

Lesson BooJes. — 1. Give a brief account of the removal of Jacob and his 
family to Egypt. 

2. Relate the substance of tho fable made use of to illustrate the error 
of supposing the existence of the rich injurious to the poor. 

3. Name tho several classes of birds to whicli the heron, seagull, and 
partridge respectively belong. 

4. Explain tho moaning of each of tho following words, and refer at 
least four of thorn to tho lessons in which they occur \—Jioss,woof,Jtasons, 
evaporation, acoiyledon, tubers. 

_ 5. Mention some of tlio purposes for which salt is used, the prin- 
cipal one of preserving animal food from putrefaction. 

Arithmetic. — 1. Eind tho difference between fourteen millions forty 
thousand and fourteen, and eighty thousand and eighteen. 

2. Calculate the price of 19 tons 3 quarters, at Is. 4^cf. per stone. 

3. When wheat sells at 60s. the quarter of 456 lbs., what does it cost 
per atone 'I 

4. How many penny pieces can be coined out of a ton weight of copper, 
assuming each penny to weigh half an ounce avoirdupois ? 

5. Calculate and write out in a neat form the following account 
James Thompson bought of John Chambers and Co. 

24^ reams of paper, at ^.\d. per quire. 

19f lbs. sealing wax, at 9d per lb. 

59 gross of steel pens, at l|r?. per dozen. 
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Paid MoNiTHEssEa. 
Third and Fourth Years, 



Gi'ainmar. 1. Parse the following; — "Even the very worst govern- 

ment that ever was is both much better and much cheaper than no govern- 
ment at all.” 

2. To what rules of spelling are the following words exceptions ‘.—mar- 
vellous, clergyman, awful, harrach ? 

3. Give the meanings of the words, frieze, panel, yoke, yew, audtrae, 
and of as many words as you can recollect corresponding in sound with 
each of these, but difFeriug in spelling and meaning. 

4. State briefly the rules which should be observed in using the aux- 
iliaries, shall and will. 

5. Give the derivation of broad, farthing, procrastination, month, and 
manacles. 

Geography. 1. How are lakes classified? Give an example of each 

class. . , 

2. What proof of the earth’s sphericity is drawn from the moons 

appearance during a lunar eclipse? 

3. Name the three most important islands adjoining the western coast 
of North America. 

4. What are the chief articles of export from Bantzic, Odessa, Mocha, 
Ceylon, Cuba, and the Manillas ? 

5. Write down in the order of their size any two of the political divi- 
sions of Asia, and give the areas and population. 

Lesson Boohs. — 1. Describe the celebrated judgment of Solomon. 

2. Why is it that at tlie same time, and in the same country, some 
labourers are paid higher than others ? 

3. Name the most useful of all the minerals. For what three purposes 

is it chiefly employed ? . . i f i 

4. What peculiarities of habit and structure characterize animals of the 
dog tribe ? 

5. Give a brief account of the manufacture of pins. 

Arithmetic 1. Multiply seventy millions seventy-six thousand and 

ninety by ninety thousand nine hundred and forty-eight, and divide the 
product by fifty-four thousand and fifty-three. 

2. Find, by Practice, the price of 193 dozen of eggs, at the 

couple. - , , , 

3. Add together the fractious and f and reduce the result to the 
form of a mixed number. 

4. Ifa person complete a journey of 1,010 /Ws/t miles m / days, in 

what time would he, travelling at the same rate of speed, perform a jour- 
ney of 579 English miles ? , n • 

5. Calculate the amount, and write out in a neat form, the following 
Mr. James Murphy bought of Smith and Co. 

3 chests of tea, each weighing 52 lbs., at 3s. ! 

23f stone of sugar, at Sc?, per lb. 

12;^ lbs. spices, at i\d. per oz. 

19 gallons of oil at ^d. per pint. 
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Aj)i>en,iixO. VI— EXAMINATION QUESTIONS propo.sod to tie Teacliers trained 
in tlie Central Navigation Department during the year 1861. 

1 Class Examined in Jnne, 1801. 

Aritlmelh. — -1. llednco 37m. 3S'2a. to the decimal of an hour. 

2. Keduce 4h. 13ni. 31*53. to the decimal of a day. 



VI. Exami- 
nation 
Questions 
pvoposod to 
th« Teach* 
or» tmineil 
in the Cou- 
tral Navi- 
gation De- 
partment. 



3. Reduce 3C' 18"" to tlio deciiuiil of a degree. 

4. Piiitl the vulgar fnictioii equivalent to '239. 



5. Find tlie vulgar fraction equivalent to *34793. 

C. What is the value of 'oQ5 of an hour? 

7. What is the value of *0743 of a day ? 

8. Two consGcutivo altitudes of the moon are found to be 46® 12' 36", 
and 4G® 9' 44", and the corresponding times hy watch, 9h. 12m. 36s., and 
9h. 53m. 18s. ; required the altitude at 9h. 44m. 44s., supposing the 
variation altitude to be proportional to the time. 



Algebra. — 1. Simplify the following expressions ; — 

— y- _ x^-^xy . 

x-\-y o. — ~b ^\x — -lyf-A X — y ‘ {x — 

2. Write out the expansion of («-f-5)”. 

a , 

3. Prove that every fnictioii of the form is convertible into a 

terminating decimal. 

4. find the values of a*. 



5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 



ah c d 

Given “4* and find the values oi x and y. 

aJ y X y 



Given X — y—a, and x^-\~y^==h, find the values of x and y. 
Given .i?-l-2=(iK-}-2)iH-G, find tho values of x. 

Solve tlio equation xA — 

Extract tho square root of 7 -1- 2 V 10. 



Logarithms. — 1. What arc logarithms? 

2. What is tho base of a system of logarithms 1 

3. Express tho two last questions by au equation. 

4. Give the base of the system used in navigation, 

5. Why cannot unity ho talcen as tho base of a system ? 

C. Prove that log (N-|-N.+N. c^c.) = log N4 log N.-f-log &c. 

N 

7. Provo that log == log N — log N/ 

8. Prove that log N”*= m log N. 

1 

9. Find log of 

10. Divide the log of -0617 by 5. 

11. Find the sixth root of '123456 by logarithms. 

Geometry. — 1. Prove the following mathematical principle of the sex- 
tant. If the external angle of a triangle be bisected, and also an opposite 
internal angle, the angle contained by the two bisectors is equal to Lalf 
the angle opposite the produced side. 

2. The opposite sides, aud opposite angles, of a parallelogram are equal, 
and it is bisected by the diagonal. 

3. In every triangle the square of the side subtending an acute angle ia 
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less than the squares of the sides containing that angle, by twice the rec- 
tangle contained by either of these sides, and the segment between the 
acute angle, and the pex’pendicular let fall from the opposite angle. 

4. The angle at the centre of a circle is double the angle at the circum- 
ference, when they have the same part of the circumference for their base. 

5. K a right line be a tangent to a circle, and from the point of contact 
a line be dra^vn cutting the circle, the angles made by this line with the 
tangent are equal to the angles in the alternate segments, 

G. If two chords cut one another in a given circle, the angle of their 
inclination is equal to half the angle at the centre which stands on an arc 
equal to the sum of the arcs intercepted hy the chords. What instrumen- 
tal error does this principle eliminate 1 

7. Through three given points — not in the same right line — describe a 
circle. Is this problem of any use in navigation ? 

8. The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are pro- 
portionals, and those sides to which the equal angles are opposite are 
homologous. 

9. Find a mean proportional between two given right lines; 

10. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their 
homologous sides. 

’ 11. Construct a rectilineal figure which shall be similar to one, and 

equal to another, rectilineal figure. 

12. In equal circles, angles, whether at the centres or circumferences, 
have the same ratio that the arcs on which they stand have to one another. 

13. Describe a circle whose circumference shall pass through two given 
points and touch a right line given in position. State the utility of this 
problem in navigation. 



Plane Trigonometry. — 1. Explain what is meant by natural sines, natu- 
ral cosines, &c., &c. 

2. Show how logarithmic sines, logarithmic cosines, &c., tfcc., are formed. 
Establish the following results of plane trigonometry : — 

3. sin (A-|-B)s=sin A cos B+cos A sin B. 

4. sin A=2 sin -4 A cos ^ A. 

^ sin (A+B) tan A-{-tan B. 

sin (A — B) tan A — tan B 

6. sin (A-|-B). sin (A — B)=sin^A — 3in^B=cos^B— cos^A. 

7. 2 sin^ ^ A=1 — cos A j and 2 cos^ ^ A=l-f-co3 A. 

8. sin A-j-ain B=2 sin (A-{-B). cos (A — B). 

sin A-j-sin B tan ^ (A-j-B) 

sin A — sin B tan ^ (A — B)' 



9. 



, ^ ^ tan A4-tan B 

10. tan 

In a plane triangle : — 

22 a sin A. 



12 . 



S sin B^ a — h 
cos A— 

%bo 

22 sin ^ -A-=/ (s — 6). (s — c), 
bo 

{«=i 



tan ^ (A-f-B) 
tan ^ (A — B) 



[a+h+o) I 

14. Area of a plane triangle=v'{s. (« — «)•(« — V).{s — c)}. 
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Syharical Gcomtitry. — 1. Every section of tlio surface of a spliere made 
by a piano cutting it is a circle. 

2. DcHne a great circle of the splicro. 

3. How is the inclination of a pliino to a plane measured? 

4. Given the arc of a great circle, find its poles. 

6. Prove that the arc of a great circle intercepted between the poles of 
two great circles measures their inclination to each other. 

6. Of what circles arc the sides of a spherical triangle understood to he 
portions ? 

7. How ill general is a spherical angle measured on the surface of the 
sphere? 

8. What are the major and minor limits of the sum of the angles of a 
spherical triangle? 

0. Given a. spherical triangle, describe its polar triangle, and prore the 
iimncdiato relations that exist between both. 

lU. Provo by geometrical principles the fiimlamental proposition of 
great circle sailing. The arc of a groat circle is the shortest spherical 
distance between two points on tho surface of the sphere. 



Spherical Triyonomciry , — In a spherical triangle prove that — 

- . cos f ( — cos h. cos c 

1. cos A= V V - -• 

Hiu b. sm c 

2 /- 

2. sin 

where s— i (ft-j-i+c) : and also prove that y tfec. 

^ ^ ^ ^ fiin 13 sin h 

3. .in i- and co. A 

8111 h. am c ' " Bin h. Bin c 



4. cos ct= 



siiii. ain c 
cos A-l-cos B. cos 0 



ain B. sin C 



(by means of the polar triangle). 



6. tan i (Ad-B)="!^||;q: cotJO. 

tan 1 cot^O, 

G. sin 0. cot A=cot a. ain h — cos h. cos C. n ■ • m 

7. In a right-angled apliorical triangle, of which the angle C is right, 
cos c— cos a. cos 6. 

8. In tho same tihuigle, sin cr-=aiii a. sqo {h tt — A). State the problem 
in Nautical Astronomy which this property solves. 

D. In an oblique angled spherical triangle, the cosines of the sides, are 
to each other a.s tho cosines of the segments of tho base made by a secondary 
from the vertical angle. 

10. Give a statement of “Napier’s Rules” for solving right : 
spherical triangles. 



Theoretical R^aviyation. — 1. Define difference of latitude and difference 
of longitude. 

2. Define a rhumb line. 

3. Define nautical distance, 

4. Define true course and compass course. 

5. Define variation, deviation, and leeway. 

6. Define meridian distance ; departure. 
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7. How is a ship’s rate of motion ascertained ? Ai'})endixC. 

8. State the objects of consideratioUj so far as plane sailing gives true Yi."Exami- 



results. 

9. Explain what is meant by composite sailing. 

10. Prove the following formula? of plane sailing : — 



tan coursc= 



dep. 
difi‘. lat. 



dist.s=diff. lat. X sec. course. 



11. In parallel sailing, dlfF. long.s=meridian distance X sec. lat. 

12. Give the principle of middle latitude sailing, aud prove diff, long.=s 



nation 
Questions 
proposed to 
tlie Teach- 
ers trained 
in the Cen- 
tral Navi- 
gation De- 
partment. 



dep. X sec. mid. lat.; tancourse= 



diff. long. X cos mid. lat. 
difl'. lat. 



13. In Mercator’s sailing, diff. long.= 



meridional diff. lat X dep. 
proper diff. lat. 



14. Let A and B be two points on the surface of the globe, and suppose 
the latitude of A to be less than that of B, denoting the colatitude of A by 
5, the colatitude of B by a, the difference of longitude of A and B by P, 
and the great circle arc joining A and Bhy d; show that cos^ -^£f=3in 

— a)], sin {x — ^ (6 — a)} ; the auxiliary arc x being such that 
cos* ir=sm a. sin h. sin* ^ P. 

15. Investigate the formula? for determining the latitude and longitude 
of the vertex. 

16. Give an account of the usual method by which the amount of devia- 
tiou arising from local attraction is determined. 



Practical N avigation. — 1. True course N.K.W. J W. ; variation, IJ E., 
deviation, 4 W. ; required tbe compass course. 

2. A ship sails 140 miles due "W. on the parallel of 48° 30' ; required the 
difference of longitude. 

3. A ship sails from a place in lat. 38° 44' H., long. 9° 6' W., on a course 
by compass S.W. by W. ^ W., 128 miles ; required the lat. and long, ar- 
rived at, both by middle latitude and Mercator’s sailing; variation, 1-^ 
points W., deviation, 3° 56' W. 

4. Bequired the compass course and distance from Cape Clear to Ter- 
ceira, both by middle latitude and Mercator’s sailing. 

Lat. of Gape Clear, 51° 25' If. Long. 9° 29' W. 1 variation, 24° 30' W. 
Lat. of Terceira, 40° 00' N. Long. 27° 1' W. J deviation, 5° 40' W. 

5. What distance would be saved by sailing on a great circle, instead 
of a rhumb line, from Galway Bay to Cape Bace? 

Lat. of Galway Bay, 53° 12' B. Long. 9° 20' W. 

Lat. of Cape Bace, 46°40'B. Long. 53° 3' W. 

6. A point of land bore N.B.W. W., and after sailing W.S.W. \ W. 
20 miles, it bore N. by E. E. ; required the distance of tbe ship from the 
point of land at the time of taking tbe second hearing. 

7. May 28th, 1861, at 9h. 30m. a.m., a ship was by observation in lat. 
40° 20' N., long. 36° 30' W. ; on the 29th, at Oh. 45m., p.m., lat. by ob- 
servation, 39° 20' B., long. 38° 15' W., having sailed, by her reckoning 
W.N.W. i W., 68 miles during that time ; required the set and drift of the 
current by construction. 

8. June 3rd, 1861, at noon, a point of land in lat. 34° 40' S , long, 115 
20' B , bore by compass, E.Jf.B. | E. (ilov. J points E.), distant U miles; 
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afterwards sailed as by the following log account j required the latitude 
and longitude in, on June 4th, at noon. 



ir. 


K. I 


Tflthfl. 


bourses. 


Winds. 


Leeway. 


j Dovn. 


Bomarka. 


1 


2 


5 


g.w. ^ w. 


S.b.E.^E. 


2 


JW. 


P.M. 


2 


3 


4 








3 


2 


1 










Variation, 1| points E, 


4 . 


3 


4 


^V. 1), 3. J S. 


S. b. W. 


1 w. 


5 


4 


4 










G 


3 


3 












7 


4 


9 


W. b.N.^N. 


s.w. 


2 


W. 




8 


3 


5 










9 i 


4 


0 












10 ! 


5 


4 












11 


G 


0 












12 


G 


2 


N.N.-W.^W. 


w. 


11 


iw. 




1 


3 


4 










A.3t. 


2 


5 


1 












3 


4 


2 










A current set the ship the 


4 


4 


G 










last 10 hours, by com- 


5 


6 ' 


7 








i-E, 


pass E. ^8., 2 miles an 


G 




0 


N. b. E. 


N.AV. 


1 


hour. 


7 


4 


4 










a 


3 I 


7 












9 


4 1 


0 












10 


4 i 


8 


N.N.E. 


„ 




|E. 




11 




2 










12 


G 


0 













10. Required the time of tho a.m. and r.M. tides at Dublin Bar, on June 

nth, 1861. 



Nautical Astronomy. — 1. Define tho rational horizon, the visible horizon, 
and the sensible horizon. 

2. Define right ascension and declination. 

3. Define tlio latitude and longitude of a celestial body. 

4. Define tho obliquity of tho ecliptic. 

0. Define vortical circles, or circles of altitude. 

6. Define polar distance, and zenith distance. 

7. Define true azimuth and magnetic azimuth, commonly called the 
bearing. 

8. Define true amplitude and magnetic amplitude. 

9. Define dip and parallax. 

10. Define apparent altitude. 

11. Define apparent time, mean solar time, and sidereal time. 

12. Define the equation of time ; state tho principal causes that 
produce it. 

/~ r ~ 1 / 2 

13. Prove that the dip in minutes = / / 7” 

14. Provo that parallax in altitudo=horizontal parallax X cos. appa- 
rent altitude. 

15. Investigate the formula for computing the true azimuth — Yiz-, siu. 
^ aziniuth=-v'{sec altitude, sec latitude, cos S. cos (s-'-p)}* 

16. Investigate the formula for the ‘^IXeduction to the Meridian, S— 

cos lat. COB declination. co.scc meridian Z. 1). — 

sin. 1 

17. Investigiite Uiddlu’s practical rule for clearing the lunar distance. 
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18. Investigate the formula for the “ equation of equal altitudes.” 

19. Let L=the sun’s longitude, 0=obljquity of the ecliptic; prove by 
a trigonometrical process, that tan L=V sec 0, when the -part of the 
equation of time which arises from the obliquity of the ecliptic is a 
maximum. 

Practical Astronomy. — 1. What is the interval of mean solar time corres- 
ponding to 3^ 44’" 34® of sidereal time? 

2. May 1st, 1861, the elapsed time between tsvo observations shown 
by a chronometer, which was losing daily 6.5®, was 5’' 45® 55® ; required 
the corresponding interval of apparent time. 

3. May iSth, 1861, in longitude 29° 34' W., the observed meridian 
altitude of the O’s was 58° 23' 30", sun south of the observer, index error 
— 1' 46", height of the eye 17 feet ; required the latitude. 

4. May 20th, 1861, the observed meridian altitude of Regulus was 
49° 28' 40", Z. N., index error-|-2' 20", height of the eye 14 feet ; required 
the latitude. 

5. If on April 21st, 1861, at about 9^ 16™, p.m., mean time, in longi- 
tude 45° 30' W., the observed meridian altitude of the moon’s lower 
limb was 49° 17' 20", Z. N., index error-|-2' 45", height of the eye 19 
feet; required the latitude. 

6. May I7th, 1861, at 10^ 20'°, p.m., mean time, in longitude 61° 30' 
W.j the observed altitude of Polaris was 20° 34' 30", index error — 2' 15", 
height of the eye 18 feet; required the latitude. 

7. May 6th, 1861, a.m., latitude by account 36° 50' S., longitude 
26° 58' E,, the observed altitude of the 0’s, near the meridian, was 
36° 58' 20" Z.S., index error — 3' 15", height of the eye 21 feet, time by 
chronometer 11*^ 22™ 56®, which was 12® 24® slow, on apparent time at 
ship, and having made 20' difference of longitude W. since the error was 
determined ; required the latitude. 

8. May 8th, 1861, at about 5’’ 5® mean time, latitude 38" 40' If., 
longitude 155° 50' E., the sun rose by-compass E. 12° 10' N., deviation 
3° 30' W., required the variation. 

9. May 9th, 1861, at 2** 40™ p.m., mean time, latitude 34° 30' 17., 
longitude 33" 10' E., the observed altitude of the ©’s was, 49° 38' 28", 
index error — 2' 15", height of the eye 19 feet, the sun bore by compass 
S. 64° 10' W.j deviation 6“ 33' East ; required the variation. 

10. May 28tb, 1861, at about 3^ 30™ p.m., mean time at place, latitude 
24® 20' N., longitude, by account, 56® 20' W., the observed altitude of the 
O’s was 41° 35' 15", index error-j-3' 30", height of the eye 19 feet, time 
chronometer 7^ 20“ 22®, fast on G. M. T. 12™ 10®, on April 1st, and 
losing daily 4*5® ; required the longitude. 

11. June 4th, 1861, in latitude 23° 10' S., longitude 43° 20' W., the 
SUE had equal altitudes, when a chronometer showed 10*’ 26“ 40®, and 
2 h ;[ 3 m 22® j required the error of chronometer on G. M. T. 

12. June 10th, 1861, in latitude by account, 19° 20' K., longitude 
by account 31° 30' W., the following observations were taken to find 
the latitude and longitude by Sumner’s method. The answers to be 
found by the assumed latitudes, 19° E. and 20° If. 

Mean time nearljr. Chronometer. Obsem'd Altitudo ©. 

8*’ 30“ A.M. 6” 22™ 24® 41° 9' 10'~ 

2*> 20“ P.M. 12” 18“ 30® 56° 48' 40" 

Index error-f-2' 30", height of the eye, 20 feet. On May 22nd the 
chronometer was slow on G. M. T. 4” 25™ 18®, losing daily 3'5®. 

13. May 18th, 1861, at about 10” 15“ p.m., mean time at place, in 
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latitmlo 41° 30' N., longitude by aoooimt, 30» 15' W., tlie foUowlmr Wr 
was taken to dctcrmiiio tlio longitude. ° 



OlHorvoilaUUitcloof.THiutor, Obflomxl alt. of liio Maon's U.l,. Observed distance N L 

2G“ 29' U" 32“ U' 30" 26“ 30' 00" ’ 

I.E.-f-l' 30" I. E— 1' 15" I.E+2' 00" 

Height of the eye 20 feet. 



Ho. 2. — Class examined iu December; 1861. 

Ariih?)ie(ic. — 1. A ship’s crow of 50 iiion liavo a supply of water for 
30 days, at 2 (quarts a head • If they lose 125 gallons, and find they will 
bo 50 days at sea, what must bo each man’s daily allowance? 

2. Reduce 17h. 4Sin. 51s. to the decimal of a day. 

3. Reduce 58' 34" to the decimal of a degree. 

4. Rind tbo vulgar fraction equivalent to '24516, and prove the rule in 
this instance. 

5. Find the exact value of *01752 of a day. 

G. How many statute miles arc equivalent to 73’8 nautical miles? 

7. Two clirononiotcrs point out 12 r.M. at the same instant, the daily 
rate of one i.s -\-T, that of tlio otlicr — 8 "; after what interval will one 
have gained half an liour of the other, and what hour will each show? 

8 . A clock sliows 12 i>.m. true time <m Baturday, at noon the following 
Tucsilay it i.s found to ho 4m. too fast ; find the true time when it points 
out 4 I’.st. on the following Thursday, supposing the rate to bo uniform. 

Algebra, — 1, Sinqdify — 

— 3a;- y- j- 3 — - if' ^ %xy — x^-^xy 

• .3 ^ x—y 

2. Simplify — 



1 ^ ^ 

^ I"® ^1— 

3. Dccomi»oso — 

— ( 25 / simple factors. 

4. Simplify — 

5. Given — 



("— V = 2 find the value oix, 

6 . Given (a-|-£c)i — (a — x)i=x, find the value of x. 

7. Given n^-\-x-y-\-y’^—^^, a;-|-v'^;2'-f-?/=14, find a; and y. 

8 . Given xy~a{xA~y)i xz=b{x-\-'^^ yz=c(y^z)j find x, ij, and z. 

0. Given = find the values of a;. 

10, Givou investigate the condition under which one 

root is real and the other unassignabio. 



11. Find the minimum value of 



(47;i^q^a/ 
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Logarii1iin^.—l. What are logarithms? 

3. What ia the base of a system of logarithms? 

3. Prove the following properties of logarithms : — 

log (N X N; X ifec.)=log N+log N.+Iog ic.; log j 
log N— log ; log N”*— m log N, 

4. What is the expression ■; called, and state its use. 

loge« 

5. Prove the relation log„N X log/£— logi,N x log,6. 

6. Find the value of | 2^ X 3^ X S'® | logarithms. 

Geometry. 1. Show that the number of difierent diagonals that can bo 

... n.n — 3 
drawn in a polygon of n sides is — ^ — . 

3. Divide a given right line into two parts, so that the rectangle under 
the whole lino and one part may he equal to the square of the other part. 

3. Given two points and a right line in position, find a point in the line 
so that m times the square of its distance from one of the given points 
-f-n times the square of its distance from the other may be a minimum. 

4. Give the easiest construction for drawing a tangent to a circle from 
a point without it, 

5. On a given right line describe a segment of a circle that shall contain 
an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

6. Find geometrically sin 18°. 

7. A right line, bisecting any angle of a triangle divides the opposite 
side into segments proportional to the other two sides.^ And if a right 
line drawn from any angle of a triangle divide the opposite side into seg- 
ments proportional to the other two sides, it bisects the angle. 

8. If two triangles have an angle in each equal, and the sides about the 
equal angles proportional, the triangles are equiangular, and have those 
angles equal which the homologous sides subtend. 

9. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their 
homologous sides. 

10. Construct a rectilinear figure equal to a given one and similar to 
another. 

11. Out a right line in extreme and mean ratio. 

12. Describe a circle to pass through two given points and touch a right 
line given in position. Give a construction suitable for its solution on a 
chart. 

Plane Trigonometry. — 1. State the condition under which the trigono- 
metrical functions of an angle and of its subtending arc are equivalent. 

2. Prove that sin (A-|-B)=sin A cos B+cos A sin B ; and 

sin (A — B)=sinAcos B — cos A sin B ; and hence show 
at once that sin A-f-sin B=2 sin 4(A-|-B) cos ^(A — B), and 
sin A— sin B— 2 cos i(A-J-B) sin V A.— B). 

Establish the following results : — ^ 

3. sin (A-|-B) sin (A — B)=8in^A — sln^B— cos-B— cos'A, 

1— tan^A 

2 sin2JA=l — cos A, 2 cos“iA=l -f-cos A, cos 

si n A+siti B _ tan ^(A-|-B ) 
sin A— sin B Uin •^(A — B)‘ 

4. sin A=4j\/li-sia 2A-f-v'l — sin 2A}. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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r i / A I i>\ A+tan B 

5. tan (A+ B) = . - — ^,- 5 . 

' ' 1— tan A tan B 

6 . tan (45‘^-[-A)— tan (4-5° — A)= 
In a plane triangle : — 

a-^h cot \G 

■ - -/y ~tati -i^(A — B)‘ 



=2 tan 2 A. 



A a- 

8 . cos A=— 



® I 5. (s— a) j • 



10. Explain tLe nature of the “ambiguous case,” and state the circmn- 
stance which gives rise to it. 

11. Given a=i'5 porches, 5=6'75 perches, and 0=38° 15', required 
the area of the a in square feet. 

12. A = V{s.(s — a).(s — 5).(s_c) }. 



Spherical Geometry. — 1. Every section of the surface of a sphere made 
by a plane is a circle. 

2 . Belino tlio polos of a great circle. 

3. Dclinc a spherical angle. 

4. How is a sphoricaL angle measured on the surface of the sphere ? 

5. Prove that any two sides of a spherical triangle are together greater 
than the third side. 

G. Show that tlio sum of the throe aides of a spherical triangle is less 
than 27 t. 

7. Given a spherical triangle, describe its polar triangle, and show the 
innnediato relations that exist between both. 

8 . Provo the fuiidamontal proposition of groat circle sailing, viz., the 
arc of a groat circle is the shortest spherical distance between two points 
on the Bui-faco of the sphere. 



Spherical T7'iyonomelry . — 1. cos A. 

„ cos Ad-cos B. cos 0 

2 . coBa= . 

sm B. sin G 



_cos a — cos b. cos c 
sin 6 . sin c 



3. ain AA= I Kin O-f')- (s-c) ) 4 j eip s, sin (s-«j U_ 

I sin 1). sin c j ’ ^ ( sin 5. sin c i 

4. sin c cot a:=cot A. sin B-}-oos B. cos c. 

5. Investigate Napier’s lirst and second Analogies, and thenco deduce 
the third and fourth, by means of the polar triangle. 

6 . In an oblique-angled spherical triangle the cosines of the sides are 
to each other as the cosines of tho adjacent segments of the base made by 
a secondary from tho vertical angle. 

7. Give a full statement of Napier’s Kules for the solution of right- 
angled spherical triangles. 

8 . In a right-angled spherical triangle, of which the angle 0 is right, 
show that — 

cos B=cos b. sin A ; cos B=cot c. tan a. 



9. In a right-angled spherical triangle, the angles are of the same affec- 
tion as the sides opposite to them. 



Theoretical Afavi(jaiion — 1. Belino diff, lat. and diff. long.. 

2 . Define a rhumb line. 

3. Define nautical distance. 

4. Define meridian distance, and departure, 
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5. Define true course and compass course. Ap pendi xC. 

6. Define variation^ deviation, and leeway. VI. Exami- 

7. How is a sliip’s rate of motion ascertained? natioE 

8. Show, by diagram, the statical component of the wind, which pro- 

duces leeway, not taking into account the action of the water on the 
rudder. triuned 

9. Explain what is meant by composite sailing, and give the circum- 

stances under which it is generally used. ^ gatioa De- 

10. What are the advantages of Mercator’s projection ? partmeut, 

11. Give a clear statement of the manner in which a Mercator^s chart 
is constructed. 

12. Prove that dist.=diif. lat. X sec. course. 

13. Give the principle of mid. lat. sailing, and prove the following 
formuloB : — 



diff. long. =dep. X sec. mid. lat. ; 



tan courses 



diff. long, X cos mid. Iat« 
diff, lat. 



, mer. diff. lat. xdep. 

diff. 

14. Supposing the earth to be a perfect sphere, prove Wright’s meri- 
dional parts for the lat. L'=sec. 1^4*sec. 2^-l-seo. 3', &:c.,..,sec. L'. Also 
show that the meridional parts computed by this formula are erroneous, 
and explain the cause of error. 

15. Let A and B be two points on the surface of the globe, and suppose 
the lat. of A to be less than that of B, denoting the co-lat. of A by b, and 
the co-lat. of B by a, and the diff. of long, of A and B by P, and the great 
circle arc joining A and B by d. Show that — 

cos ^£?=v'(sin — «)}• sin (ic— i (5 — «)j) 

the auxiliary arc x being such that — 

cos x= (sin a. sin h. sin® i P}i 

16. Investigate the formula for the lat. and long, of the vertex. 

17. Show the utility of “ circular routes,” and how they are adapted to 
different maximum latitudes upon a Mercator’s chart. 



Practical Kamgation, — I. Calculate the greatest rectilinear distance 
that the light on the Old Head of Kinsale can be seen from a ship at sea, 
the height of the light being 236 feet above the sea level, and that of the 
eye 35 feet, neglecting the effect of atmospheric refraction. 

2. A point of land bore S.S.E. -}^ E., and after sailing E.S.E. J E., 15 miles, 
it bore S. by W. ^ W. ; required the distance of the ship from the point 
of land at the time of taking the second bearing. 

3. A ship sailing on the parallel of 38° 36' makes 1° 34' diff. of long. ; 
required the distance sailed. 

4. A ship from a place in lat. 46° 40' N., long 53° 3' W., sails by com- 
pass S.E. by B. ^ E., 98 miles ; required the lat. and long, arrived at both 
by mid. lat. and Mercator’s sailings variation If points W., deviation 
4° E. 

5. Required the compass course and distance from St. Prancisco to 
Owhyhee, both by mid. lat. and Mercator’s sailing — 

Lat. St. Pranoisco, 37° 59' N. Long., 121° 59' W. { variation 2J points E. 

„ Owhyhee 30° 00' N. „ 158 ° 0' W.J deviation 5° 30; W. ^ 

6. What distance would be saved by sailing on a great circle, instead 
of a rbumb line, from Cape Clear to Cape Race — 

Lat. Cape Clear, 51° 25' N. Long., 9° 29' W. 

„ Cape Race, 46°15'N. „ 52°15'W. 

Determine also the lat. and long, of the vertex. 
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7. November 21st, 18G1, at 10 u.m., a ebip was, by observation in kt 
39^* 38^ N., lon^?. 3G“ dO'W. ; on the 22nd, at Ih. 30m. p.m., latitude byobser- 
vation, 38" 30' N., long. 38" 20' W. ; having sailed, by her reckonintr 
W.N.W -J- W. 78 miles during that time ; required the sot and drift S 
the current by construction. 

8. November 21.st, at noon, a ship took her departure from Ratbliu 
Island, in lat. G5" IS' N., long. 6" 15' W., which bore, by compass, B. by 
S. J S. (deviation points W.) distant 18 miles, and afterwards sailed, as 
by the following log account ; required the lat. and long, in, ou the noon 
of November 22nd : — 



II. 


K. 


A 


ConrHP.H. 


Winds. 


Leeway. 


novifttioii. 


- 


1 


a 


3 


W. by N. 


N. by \V. 




1 ^Y. 


P.5t. 


2 


5 


2 






8 


7 


0 










V.'iriati<m2A points 

W. 
















5 


4 


7 










0 


8 


2 


W.N.W. 


N. 


n. 


3 W. 




7 


8 


7 












8 


3 


4 












0 


7 


5 












30 


5 


2 












U 




0 


W. J N. 


8. by W. 


1 


1 w. 




12 


4 


10 










1 


li 


a 












2 


G 


4 


AV. 




.1 


] W. 


A.M. 


a 


n 


7 












4 


4 


9 










A current set tlic 


B 


r, 


0 


AV.S.'W'. 


S.K. 


1 


h W. 


ship between tlie 


fi 


4 


8 










liours of 9 p.m., 


7 


G 


G 










nnd 4a.m.,S.'W. 
by W. (by com- 


8 


8 


7 










5) 


5 


2 


K. by 15. 1 


K. 


u- 


i '!■ 


piiH-s), 3 railfis 


10 


7 


:i 




1 






jHjr Iionr. 


11 


4 


0 










12 


9 


7 













0. llequircd the time of the a.m. and i>.m . tides at Belfast on December 
28th, 18G1. 

Theoretical Afitronoiny. — 1. Bcfino llic rational horizoiij visible horizon, 
and scnsiblo horizon. 

2. Defmo right ascension and declination. 

3. DeGnc the latitude and loiigitudo of a celestial body. 

4. Define the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

5. Define vertical or azimuth circles. 

G. Define polar distance and zenitli distance. 

7. Define true azimuth and amplitude. 

8. Define dip and parallax. 

9. Define apparent altitude. 

10. Define apparent time, mean time, and sidereal time. 

11. Define the equation of time; state the principal causes that prO" 
duce it. 

12. Explain the cause of the }>*s retardation, and show that the 
amount of it due to the difference of longitude applied to the time of 
the meridian passage at Greenwich gives the time of the meridian passage 
at the place of observation. 

^ 13, Give the reason for reducing the ys horizontal parallax, as 
given ID the 27 autical A. Imanac^ and also, of the augmentation of the semi- 
dmmoter. 
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14. Dip ia minutes = a//, x sk 1' X 7 TI,E.*mi. 

15. Mean timo = *’a westerly meridian distance + A. —mean Questions 

16. Investigate the formula sin ■& azimutli s= v { sec alt. sec lat. cos ^^3 trained 

S.ccs(S.^p)}. _■ 

17. Investigate the formula sin .eil. = -y/ { sec lafc. cosec polar gationDe- 

dist, cos S. sin (S — a)} partment. 

18. Investigate the formula § = cos lat. cos dec. cosec M. Z. B. 

2 sin g ^ A . 

sin 1 ^^ 

19. Investigate the foimula for finding the lat. by the alt. of Polaris, 
viz., lat. = a — p. cos 7i, -j- ^ tan a (p sin /t)^* 

20. Investigate the formulse for the “ Equation of equal Altitudes.” 

21. Investigate the formulas for clearing the lunar distance, viz., sin B = 

V { sec 711. sec s. cos X. cos (X — d). cos M. cos S } ; sin ^ I) = \/ { cos 
(A ~r B). cos (A — B) }. 

Practical Astrono7ny.—l. Eequlred the interval of mean solar time cor- 
responding to 4*^ 21 '" 44* of sidereal time. 

2. December 3rd, 1861; the elapsed time between two observations 
shown by a chronometer which was gaining daily 5‘6* was 5^ 39*° 40* ; 
required the corresponding interval of apparent time. 

3. Nov. 21st, 1861 j in longitude 29° 36' W., the observed mer. alt. of 
the ^ was 57° 23' 45", Z. N., index error + 1' 45", height of the eye 
17 feet ; required the lat. 

4. October 20th, 1861 ; the observed lat. of a Cygni (artificial hori- 
zon) on the meridian below tbe pole was 56° 21' 40", index error q- 1 
20 "; required tbe lat. 

5. November 12tb, 1861 ; at about 8 ^ 27™ p.m., long. 49° 40' W., tbe 
observed meridian alt. of the ]) ’s was 49° 29' 40" Z. N., index error 1 
30", height of the eye 15 feet ; required the latitude. 

G. November 1st, 1801 ; at 9“ 40™ p.m., mean time at place of obser- 
vation, long. 60° 30' W., tbe observed alt. of Polaris was 33° 38' 45", 
index error — 2 ' 15", height of the eye 20 feet ; required the latitude. 

7. October 11th, 1861 ; p.m. at ship, lat. by account, 47° 12' S., long. 

100° 3' E., the observed alt. of the near the meridian was 49 12 3 j 
Z. S., height of the eye 14 feet, time by chronometer, 11<^ 0*' 28"' 20% which 
was fast on apparent time at ship 2 ™ 1 8% but since tbe error was determined 
the ship made 30' difif. long, to the W.; required the latitude. 

8 . October 20tb, 1861 ; at about lO** 30’% a.m., mean time at place ot 
observation, lat. 39° 45' N., long. 96° 25' W., the observed alt. of the^s 
was 35° 4' 40", index error — 2' 30", height of the eye 20 feet, the sun’s 
bearing by compass S. 41° 31' E., deviation 4 40 W. , require e 

™ 9 riI° 0 TOmber 9 tli, 1861 ; lO'S a.ji., mean time nearly, in lat. 43° 30' 
long, by account 76’ 20' B., tbe observed alt. of the 24 47 , indei 
error -f- 2' 13", beiglit of tbe eye 18 feet, time by ohronometei 5 4” 59», 
which was slow on 6. M. T., October 16th, at noon, 14“ 28 , and losing 
daily 3-5‘ ; required tbe longitude. . , 

la November 18th, 1861 ; at 6 » 30”, p.m., mean time nearly, in lat. 

21° 17' S. long, by account 26° 52' W., the observed alt. of Antares was 
10° 1 9' 20", index error — 30", height of the eye 20 feet, time chro- 
nometer, S'* 29“ 35', fast on G. M. T., on November 6 th, at noon, 17 19 
and losing daily *3' ; required the longitude. 
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VI. KmiuiU 

iialiiii) 
QlH'htltmH 
pldlXIHIlll to 
t.lio 'l\-.irli- 
oi';i Imiiicd 
ill till' ( !im- 
tnU Navl- 
{.'ittiim Du* 



1 1 . N(u-i-iii1h.i' IHCI ; l;i,L Ui" S' N., Imif*., 2,‘1° S3' W. tlie am 
nliil.mlo.M \v!i(‘n n, (•lii'ononx'tor nIiowikI 7‘‘ dl5"‘ lO** and 27® • r 

<{uirod l.lm iMror ol at nnim for (j. M 'P ^ ^ 

I'^ '*■ by aeoomt 

JU W., tho lollowMi'? oii.si^rvatumM worn takou to dotenniuo tlie kf 
and lon^. by huiuiu'VN motUod : — 



M, T. m-.ii ly. 

s" fitr 

1,1" 'Jir A.u. 



('Iivmi. Liuii'i. 
|)l« ^ ()* 

lli'‘ tlJi"' ‘MY 



Olwcrvoil aU. Q. 

ni° Si' sv^ 

50® 2' 36" 



iudox :>0", lusif^hli of tho oyu 20 foot, tlio Himk bearing at the 

lii-Ht <d).sorvat.ioii H. (17° lb, jiml I, ho run of tho Hidj) in the interval N. 51° 
45' E., 5 null's jicr hour. Oc.l ohor l!)th, at noon, tliu chronometer was slow 
on U. Id', 'r. 2G"' 20^, gn.lning diiily (>®. AHHimiod hits. 24° K and 24° 60' N. 

15. 0(5toiM!i’ i.7tli ItSdl ; II, t <S‘‘ 3U“* I’.Rt., moan timo at place^ lat, 42® 
50' N., Ion;;, by ai'c.mnit 41° 50' W. ; the following Inniir wiis taken ; ' re» 
quired tho longitude : — 

Oli>n’r\i-.l all. Ffumillmut. OitHorvc’d nit. }). Otaorvoil (Mat. N. L 

■j 25" 44° 52' 1 8" ' 40° 51' 30" 

Index error 2' 10" I' 15" ' I'SO" 

hoiglit of tho cyo IH feet. 



INS'PKUMKNTS. 

MmunfiPh Comtahh — I. What are thciHourcos of error in tho compass? 

2. What i.s ]m]arlty 

5. Dolino “local aUractiou.” 

4. What is tho (dVcct of local attraction mi tho noodle called ? 

5. Give an account of thc^ iiHual inotliod by which tho amount of devi- 
ation is detiirmined. 

G. I’rovo l'’]iiidor.s’ law of deviation, auppoHing tho diaturbing force, to 
act in a horii^ontal plane. 

7. .Dellno tho <li]> of tiio nooillo. 

8. ,Hy what nn'aiiH tlie di[» <;ouiitoract.ed in tluj Mariners’ Compass? 

0. How is it coiiiponsal(id for in a nakc<l noe.dlo? 

fejix'MN']? AND AurmoiAD HoiazoN. — 1. I’l'ovo tlio .mathematical prin- 
ciple of the quadjiint or .sextant. 

2. How may two of tho parallul wires in tho iiivortiftg .telescope be 
placed parallel to tho jilaiio of tho instruniont? 

5. Dcliuo the ojitical axis of a telescope. 

4. Uive, fully and clearly, the adjustinunts of tho sextant. 

o. Define tho index orror, and state tho condition under which it 
exists. • ■ 

6. Explain tho best method for determining the index error. 

7. In finding tho index error, if tho reading bo on the arc of 
excess, show that it is additive. 

8. What does tho artificial horizon roproaent? 

^ 9. Prove that tho a.ngular distance between a celestial object and its 
image as seen in an artificial horizon is double the ajjparent altitude. 

Babometeb.— 1. State, fully, tho use of tho barometer. 

2. What IS the neutral point, and why is it so named 1 

A corrections are applied to barometric readings ? 

4. I or- what purpose is the attached thermometer? 
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5. THree things appear to affect the mercury in the barometer ; — name ^ir penilix a. 

them, and give the effect of each on the mercurial column. yj 

6. Define a standard altitude. nation 

7. Investigate the following formnlm of the barometer True alt.= 

/i' -I- “ ft'— 7t'),andTruealt.=A'+ —5— ft'— /t), where A and a represent 

'a A— (t in tie Cen- 

the sectional areas of the cistern and tube, h a standard altitude, and U 

the apparent altitude. Also specify the barometer to which each is partment. 

applicable. 

Thermometer 1. Q-ivetlie principle on wbiobmercurialthermometers 

are . constructed. 

2. How is the uniformity of the bore tested? 

3. Name the three thermometers that are generally used, and give the 
graduation of the scale of each. 

4. What is the reason that the zero point is placed 32° below the 
freezing point in Fahrehbeit’s thermometer? 

5. Give a formula to indicate the same absolute temperature as shown 
by each, assuming -the boiling point to have been determined for all three 

under the ‘same atmospheric pressure. 

6. Given, the . specific gravity of mercury, investigate a formula lor 
determining the diameter of the bore of a capillary tube. 

7. Give a full statement of .the use of the thermometer at sea. 
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